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Bagg,  Egbert,  424  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y 1883 

Bailey,  Charles  E.,  Manning  Manse,  No.  Billerica,  Mass 1890 

Baird,  Miss  Lucy  Hunter,  1708  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1899 

Baird,  Robert   L.,  Denmark,  Iowa 1901 

Baker,  Miss  Christine  Virginia,  8  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City.  1899 

Baker,  Miss  Emilie  H.,  8  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 1S99 

Baker,  Mrs.  Henry  B.,  8  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

Ball,  Miss  Helen  Augusta,  43  Laurel  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 1893 

Bangs,  Edward  Appleton,  22  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass 1884 

Barber,  Charles  M.,  El  Paso,  Texas 1900 

Barbour,  Prof.  Erwin  H.,  Univ.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 1892 

Barbour,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.,  235  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 1901 

Barnard,  Job,  1306  Rhode  Island  A  v.,   Washington,  D.  C 1886 

Barnes,  Hon.  R.  Magoon,  Lacon,  111 1889 

Barroll,  Miss  Nina  Livingston,  684  Salem  Av.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. .  .1899 

Barry,  Miss  Amy  Frances,  53  Oakland  St.,  Melrose,  Mass 1898 

Bartsch,  Paul,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C 1896 

Baskett,  James  Newton,  Box  704,  Mexico,  Mo 1892 


xvi  Associates, 

Bates,  Mrs.  Abby  Frances  Caldwell,  Waterville,  Maine 

Baxter,  George  Strong,  Jr.,  i8  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Beard,  Daniel  Carter,  204  Amitjr  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y 

Beck,  Rollo  Howard,  Berryessa,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cala 

Beebe,  Charles  William,  N.  Y.  Zoological  Park,  183rd  St.  and 
Southern  Boulevard,  New  York  City 

Beers,  Henry  W.,  91  Denver  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 

Bennetts,  Wm.  J.,  154  U.  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Bent,  Arthur  Cleveland,  Taunton,  Mass 

Berotold,  Dr.  W.  H.,  1460  Clayton  Av.,  Denver,  Colo 

Berier,  Db  Lagnbl,   Port  Chester,  N.  Y 

BiDDLE,  Miss  Emily  Williams,  Lenox,  Mass 

Bigelow,  Edward  F.,  Stamford,  Conn 

BiGBLOw,  Henry  Bryant,  251  Commonwealth  Av.,  Boston,  Mass.. 

Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  251  Commonwealth  Av.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BiGNELL,  Mrs.  Effie,  135  College  Av.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Blackwelder,  Eliot,  Morgan  Park,  Cook  Co.,  Ill 

Blain,  Alex.  W.,  Jr.,  131  Elmwood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Blake,  Francis  G.,  471  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  Mass 

Blatchley,  W.  S.,  State  Geologist,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Bloomfield,  Mrs.  C.  C,  723  Main  St.  W.,  Jackson,  Mich 

Blunt,  Miss  Eliza  Sinclair,  Elizabethtown,  New  York 

BoHLMAN,  Herman  T.,  46  Ninth  St.,  N.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Bond,  Harry  L.,  Lakefield,  Minn 

BowDisH,  B.  S.,  50  W.  98th  St.,  New  York  City 

BowDiTCH,  Harold,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass 

Bowles,  John  Hooper,  401  So.  G  St..  Tacoma,  Wash 

Bracken,  Mrs.  Henry  Martyn,  ioio  Fourth  St.,  S.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  3804  St.  Charles  Av.,  New  Orleans,  La.. 

Bradford,  Moses  B.  L.,  295  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Braislin,  Dr.  Willia.m  C,  217  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 

Brandreth,  Franklin,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 

Breninger,  George  Frank,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Brewster,   Edward    Everett,  Iron    Mountain,  Mich 

Briggs,  Guy  H.,  Livermore,  Maine 

Brock,  Henry  Herbert,  M.  D.,  662  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. . . 

Brockway,  'Arthur  William,  Lyme,  Conn 

Brooks,  Rev.  Earle  Amos,  Charlestown,  W.  Va 

Brooks,  Clarence  Morrison,  West  Point,  N.  Y 

Brown,  Edward  J.,  Lemon  City,  Florida 

Brown,  Hubert  H.,  70  Collier  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Brown,    Stewardson,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Brown,  Wilmot  W\,  Jr.,  West  Somerville,  Mass 

Buck,  Henry  Robinson,  P.  O.  Box  2 13,  Huriford.  Conn 

BuLLEY,  Reginald  H.,  Canton,  Ohio 
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Bt'MPL's,  Dr.  Hbrmon  C,  Am.  Mu$.  Natural  HUtorv,  New  York  Citv. 

BiNNELL,  Alexander  Sterling,  Rerkelev,  Calif 

BrRGKss,  John  Kingsbury,  Dedham,  Mast 

Hi  RKE.  \Vm.  Hardwell,   130  Spring  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

BiRNKXT,  William  L.,  359  Pine  St.,  Fort  CoUinH,  Colo 

BiRTis,  Henry  Mott,  Babvlon,  N.  Y 

Blrton.  H.  C,  2i8  South  St.,  New  York  Citv 

Bi'swELL,  Walter  Mardin,  CharlcKtown,  N.  1! 

tiL'XBAi'.M,  Mrft.  Clara  E.,  St.  Jotcph,  Mich 

Campbell,  I  Ioratio  Nelson,  Jr.,  Providence.  R.  I 

Canfibld,  J.  B.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 

Carpenter,   Charles  Knapp,  Pecatonica,  III 

Carroll,  James  J.,  Waco,  Texas 

Carson,  Robert   Duncan,  419  W.  Rittenhouse  St.,  Germantown, 

Philadelphia,   Pa 

Cary,  Merritt,  Neltgh,  Neh 

Case,  Clifford  M..  S9  William  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 

Cash,  Harry  A.,  54  Spring  St.,  Pawtuckct,  R.  I 

Chamberlain,  Chaincy  W.,  36  Lincoln  St..  Boston,  Masn 

Chapin,  Prof.  Angie  Clara.  Wellci*ley  College,  WcllcKley,  Mass.. . 
Chase,  Mri.  Agnes.  5515  Monroe  Av.,  Chicago,  111 

Childs,  John  Lewis,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y 

Christy.  Bayard  H.,  403  Frederick  Ave.,  Sewicklev,  Pa 

Chubb,  Samuel  H.,  46S  W.  153d  St.,  New  York  City 

Clark,  Austin  Hubart,  Newtonville,  MasK 

Clark,  Edward  B.,  304  No.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111 

Clark,  Hubert  Ly.man,  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich 

Clark,  JosiAif  H.,  238  Broadwav,  Paterson,  N.J 

Clarke,  MIkk  Harriet  E.,  9  Chentnut  St.,  Worcester,  MasA 

CoALE,  Henry  K.,  Highland  Park,  111 

CuGGiNs.   Herbert    Leonard,   5025    McKean    Av.,  Germantown, 

Phila..  Pa 

CoLBURN.  Albert  E.,  1233  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  1).  C 

Collins.  John  Arthur,  Jr.,  Lawrence,  Mass 

CoLviN.  Walter  S..  ONnwatouiie,  Kansas 

Cumeau,  Napoleon  A.,  Godl)out,  P.  i\. 

CoMEY.  Arthur  C  54  Concord  Ave..  Cambridge,  Mass 

Conant,  Mrs.  Martha  W.,  S41  No.  Broad  St..  EtizalK'th,  N.  J.. 
Cook,  Mi*-*  Lilian  (iilleiie.  16^  W.  S>d  St.,  New  York  Citv... 

Cope.  Ai.han.  Butler  Hospital,  Prox  idence,  R.  I 

Cope,  Francis  R.,  Jr..  Cambridge.  Mass 

CoPELAND.  Dr.  Kk.nest.  141  (ioldsmith  BIdg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

CoPELA.ND,    Mam  on,    Taunton.    Mass 

Coi'Es,  Dr.  William  Pearce.  yo  Charles  St.,  Bo*«t()n,  Ma-^fc 

Cox,  Tlyssks  O..  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn 

Cram.  R.  J.,  z(t  Hancock  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit.  Mich 
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xviii  Associates. 

Crandall,  C.  W.,  Woodside,  N.  Y 

Crolius,  Mim  Anne  A^,  815  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  Ciiy 

CuRRiE,   RoLLA  P.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Currier,  Edmonds  Samuel,  909  Franklin  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Daniel,  John  W.,  Jr.,  3146  Q^St,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dart,  Leslie  O.,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Braxton,  Brattleboro,  Vt 

Davis,  Miss  Mary  A.,  44  W.  93rd  St.,  New  York  City 

Davis,  Stewart,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.I 

Davis,  Walter  R.,  Newton,  Mass 

Davison,  Donald  B..  204  Prospect  Park,  Davenport,  Iowa. .  .• 

Dawson,  Rev.  William  Leon,  Columbus,  O 

Day,  Chester  Sessions,  280  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Day,  Frank  Miles,  Germantown,  Phila.,   Pa 

Dean,  R.  H.,  Lexington,  Ky 

Deane,  George  Clement,  So  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

De  Haven,  Isaac  Norris,  Ardmore,  Pa 

Derby,  Richard,  13  Holworthy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Dewey,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  53  So.  Fitzhugh  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Dewey,  Miss  Margaret,  168  Pearl  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 

Dickinson,  Joseph  A.,  Gresham,  Nebr 

Dille,  Frederick  M.,  Altona,  Boulder  Co.,  Colo 

DioNNE,  C.  E.,  Laval  Univ.,  Quebec,  Can 

Dixon,  Frederick  J.,  Elm  Av.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 

Dodge,  Charles  W.,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Dodge,  Fred  Clinton,  125  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

DouBLEDAY,  Mrs.  Frank  Nel.son,  III  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York  City. . 

Dougherty,  Col.  William  E.,  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash 

Draper,  Miss  Dorothea,  18  W.  8th  St.,  New  York  City 

Drowne,  Frederick  Pbabody,  20  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  R.  I 

Dugmore,  Arthur  Radclyffe,  Newfoundland,  N  J 

Dull,  Mrs.  A.  P.  L.,  211  No.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 

DuRFEE,  Owen,  Fall  River,  Mass 

Ditcher,  Dr.  Basil  Hicks,  U.  S.  A.,  Care  of   Surgeon  General's 

Office,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dyche,  Prof.  L.  L.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Eastman,  Harry  D.,  Framingham,  Mass 

Eaton,  Elon  Howard,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Eddy,  Newell  A„  615  North  Grant  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich 

Edgar,  Nbwbold,  28  E.  39th  St..  New  York  City 

Edson,  John  M.,  2210  Victor  St.,  Whatcom,  Washington 

Kikrig,  Rev.  Gustave,  232  N.  Centre  St..  Cumberland,  Md 

Klrod.  Prof.  M.  J.,  MisKoula,  Montana 

Ely,  Mrs.  Tiiboikjrr  N..  Bry n  Mawr,  Pa 

Embody,  George  Charlbk.  78  Seymour  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

Emerson.  Charles  J.,  Stoneham,  Mass 
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Emery,  Mrs.  Annie  C,  EllKworth,  Me 

Emlbn,  Artiu'R  Cope,  Awbury,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Emory,  Mrs.  Mary  Dille,  Morgantown,  W.  Va 

Ericson,  Lawrence,  155  Rogers  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Evans,  Charles  II.,  To^^nshend.  Vt 

Evans,  Ernest  Mbrwyn,  Awburv,  Gcrmantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Evans.  William  B.,  Moorcstown,  N.  J 

Farley,  John  A.,  17  Russell  St.,  Maiden,  Mass 

Farr.  Marci's  S.,  29  Vandevcnter  Are.,  Princeton,  N.  J. . .  • 

Farwell,  Mrs.  Ellen  Drummond,  Lake  Forest,  111 

Farwrll,  Mrs.  Francis  Cooley.  Lake  Forest,  111 

Fay,  Prof.  Cha.s.  R.,  1S33  7th  Ave.,  New  York  Citv 

Felger.  Alva  Howarp,  2628  Clav  St.,  I>enver,  Col 

Fernald,  Robert  Heywood.  296  Manhattan  A  v..  New  York  City* . 

Ferry.  John  Farwell,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Field.  Edward  Bronson,  9S1  AKvluin  Av.,  Hartford,  Conn 

FiELi>,  ErcENE  DwiNELL,  68  Beacon  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 

Field,  Thrron  R.,  737  Clarkhon  St.,  Denver,  Colo 

Fisher.  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilson.  1502  Pine  St-,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 

FisHKR,  William  H.,  1320  Bolton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Fisher,  William  Hubbell,  Wiggins  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Flanagan,  John  H.,  393  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  R.  I 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Ludlow,  Vermont 

Flint,  Harry  W.,  Yale  National  Bank,  New  Haven,  Conn... 

Foote.  Miss  F.  Ht'BBRTA,  Yonkers,  New  York  City 

FoRBi'SH,  Edward  H.,  Wareham,  Mass 

FoRDYCE,  Geo.  L.,  40  Lincoln  Ave.,  YoungKtown,  Ohio 

Foster,  Francis  Apthorp,  15  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. . 

Fowler.  Frederick  Hall,  Palo  Alto,  Calif 

Fowler.  Henry  W.,  Stanford  Univ.,  Cala 

Fox,  Dr.  William  H.,  1826  Jefferson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C 
Fuller,  Charles  Anthony,  Sumner  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Gatii,  John.  Torrington,  Conn 

Gaut,  James  H..  1407  6th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  1).  C 

Gbrmann,  F.  W.,  214  S.  Geneva  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Gesner.  Rev.  Anthon  T.,  Billings,  Mont 

GiLLET.  LoiMs  Bliss,  131  E.  76th  St.,  New  York  Citv 

GiLMAN.  Philip  Kings  worth,  Stanford  Univer«it  v,  Cala  

Gleason,  Rev.  Herbert  W.,  31  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Glrnnan,  Dr.  Jambs   Denver,  U.  S.  A.  Care  of  Surgeon  GencraKs 

Office,  Washington,  D.  C 

Goddard,  F.  N.,  2  E.  35th  St.,  New  York  City 

Goldman,  Edward  Alphonso,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

D.C 

(yOfJDALE.  Dr.  JosEPii  LINCOLN,  397  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
Cvoi'LD.  Henry,  648  Dundas  St.,  London,  Ontario 
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XX  Associa/es, 

Gould,  Joseph  E.,  519  Lookout  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Granger,  Walter  W.,  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  New  York  City.. 

Gray,  Ralph  W.,  79  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Green,  Morris  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Greenough,  Henry  V.,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass 

Gripping,  Moses  Bowditch,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. . . . 

Hales,  Henry,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 

Hall,  Gardner  W.,  122  Jackson  Place,  Baltimore,  Md 

Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  Brookline,  Mass 

Ham,  Judson  Baxter,  Johnson,  Vt 

Hampeldt,  a.,  305  Main  St,  Ottawa,  III 

Hamlin,  George  L.,  Bethel,  Conn 

Hankinson,  Thomas  Leroy,  Charleston,  III 

Harriman,  Miss  Cornelia,  i  E.  55th  St.,  New  York  City 

Harriman,  Miss  Mary,  i  E.  55th  St.,  New  York  City 

Hartley,  Geo.  Innbss,  159  Grove  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J 

Harvey,  Herbert  A.,  1 13  Main  St.,  Bradford,  Pa 

Hathaway,  Henry  S.,  Box  49S,  Providence,  R.  I 

Havemeybr,  H.  O.,  Jr.,   Mahwah,  N.  J 

Hay,  William  Perry,  Howard  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Hazard,  Miss  Mary  Peace,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I 

Hazard,  R.  G.,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I 

Hecox,  Miss  Laura  J.  F.,  Light  House  Keeper,  Santa  Cruz,  Cala 

Hedges,  Charles  F.,  Miles  City,  Mont 

Hegner,  Robert  W.,  363  No.  Winchester  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 

Hblmstrebt,  Dr.  T.  B.,  14  Division  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y 

Helme,  Arthur  H.,  Millers  Place,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 

Hendrickson.  W.  F.,  130  1 2th  St..  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 

Henninger,  Rev.  Walther  F.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Henry,  Miss  Mary  Catherine,  28  Frecland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass... 

Higher,  Harry  G.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass 

Higginson,  Alexander  Hknry,  Lincoln,  Mass 

Hill,  James  Haynes,  Box  4S5,  New  London,  Conn 

IIiNDSHAW,   Henry   Havelock,  Johns    Hopkins   Univ.,   Baltimore, 

Md 

HiNE,  Prof.  James  Stewart,  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  O 

HiNE,  Mrs.  Jane  L.,  Sedan,  Ind 

Hinton,  Miss  Susan  McV.,  41  W.  32d  St.,  New  York  City 

Hitciici>ck,  Frank  H.,  Dcpt.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

Hodge,  Prof.  Clifton  Fremont.  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Mass 

Holdkn,  Edward  Freeman,  32  I^ake  A  v.,  Melrose,  Mass 

Holland,  Dr.  William  J.,  5th  and  Beltetield  Avs..  Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

lloLLiSTER,  Ned,  Dctavan.  Wis 

Hollister,  Warren  1^.,  Care  of  Cont.  Oil  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 

Holstein,  Otto,  910  Ave.  C  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Hoopek,  Josiaii,  West  Chester,  Pa 
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HoRNADAY,  W.  T.,  N.  Y.  Zoological  Park,  New  York  City 

HoRTON,  Mrs.  Prancbi  B.,  Brattleboro,  Vt 

Howard,  Ozora  William,  LfOs  Angeles,  Cala 

HowR,  Carlton  D.,  Mclndoe  Falls,  Vt 

HowK,  Reginald  Hsbrr,  Jr.,  Longwood,  Brookline,  Mass 

Howbll,  Arthur  H.,  I)ept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

Hubbard,  Gsoros  W.,  94  Byers  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 

Hubbard,  Miss  Margaret  Tuesdale,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Sara  A.,  177  Woodruff  Av.,  Flatbush,  N.  Y 

HuGiiEft,  Dr.  William  E.,  3945  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Hull,  Walter  B.,  Box  1234.  Milwaukee,  Wis 

H  UN  N,  John  T.  Shari'Less,  1218  Prospect  Av.,  Plain  field,  N.  J 

Hunter,  Miss  Susan  Morrison,  51  Hunter  Av.,  Newport,  R.  I 

Hunter,  W.  I).,  Victoria,  Texas 

Ingalls,  Charles  E.,  East  Templeton,  Mass 

Ingersoll,  Aliiert  M.,  81S  5th  St.,  San  Diego,  Cala 

Irving,  John,  550  Park  Av.,  New  York  City 

Irwin,  Hardin,  Great  FnllK,  Montana 

Isii AM.  C.  B.,  30  E.  63d  St..  New  York  City 

Jackson,  Thomas  H.,  343  E.  Biddle  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Jacobs.  J.  Warren,  Way ncHburjr,  Pa 

James,  Miss  Annie  A.,  Loveland,  O 

Janney,  Nathaniel  E.,  112  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa   

Jesurun,  Dr.  Mortimer,  Douglas,  Wyoming 

Jt»HN»oN,  Everett  Edwin,  Eaut  Hebron,  Me 

Johnson,  Frank  Edgar,  747  Warburton  Av.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Johnson.  James  Howard,  So.  Sutton,  N.  H 

JoHNs<»N,  Walter  Ada.ms,  137  W.  103d  St..  New  York  City 

Johnson,  William  S.,  Boonville.  N.  Y 

Jordan,  A.  II.  B.,  Lowell,  Wash 

JuDi).  Elmer  T.,  Cando,  No.  Dakota 

Keays,  James  Edward,  41  Oxford  St.  W.,  London,  Ont 

Kelker,  William  A.,  Box  1 14,  Harrisburg,  Pa 

KELi.<Mi<i,  Prof.  Vernon  L.,  Stanford  University,  Cala    

Kendall,  Dr.  William  C.,  V.  S.  Fish  Comm.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kknnard,  Frederic  k  Hedge.  Brookline,  Mass 

Keyser,  Lsandsr  S.,  D.  D.,  723  So.  5th  Av.,  Atchison,  Kan 

King,  George  Gordon,  16  E.  84th  St..  New  York  City 

King,  Le  Roy,  20  E.  84th  St.,  New  York  City 

KiRKWooD,  Frank  C,  iSii  Maryland  Av.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Knetsch,  Robert,  Nunda.  Ill 

Knight,  Ora  Willis,  84  Forest  Av.,  Bangor,  Me 

Knolhofp,  Ferdinand  William.  28  Winans  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

KNowLTt>N,  F.  H.,  I'.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Washin>;ton,  D.  C 

Knox.  John  C.,  14  State  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

Knox,  John  Cowing,  Jacknon,  Minn 
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Kobb£,  William  H.,  Biltmore,  N.  C 

Koch,  Prof.  August,  Williamsport,  Pa 

Koch,  Frederic  W.,  Berkeley,  Cala 

KoHN,  Gust  AVE,  136  Carondelct  St.,  New  Orleans,  La 

KoPMAN,  Henry  Hazlitt,  New  Iberia,  La 

Kou.MLY,  Rev.  Pirmine  M.,  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison,  Kans  .  • 

KuMLiEN,  LuDWiG,  Milton,  Wis 

Lacev,  Howard  George,  Kerrville,  Texas 

Ladd,  Samuel  B.,  Westchester,  Pa 

Lano,  Albert,  Aitkin,  Minn 

Lantz,  Prof.  David  Ernest,  Agl.  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan. 

Kans 

Latimer,  Miss  Caroline  P.,  63  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Lee,  Miss  Mary,  241  W.  Seymour  St.,  Germantown,  Pa 

Leutloff,  Herman  C.  A.,  626  E.  135th  St.,  New  York  City 

Levering,  Thomas  Henry,  1814  Belmont  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Leverson,  Dr.  Montague  R.,  81  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y... 

Libby,  Grin  Grant,  302  Murray  St.,  Madison,  Wis 

Lloyd,  Andrew  James,  310  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Long,  Horace  B.,  14  Anna  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 

Loom  IS,  John  A.,  Paint  Rock,  Concho  Co.,  Texas 

Lord,  Rev.  Wm.  R.,  9  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

LoRiNG,  J.  Alden,  Owego.  New  York 

Lowber,  Miss  E.MMA  Worrell,  2045  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.*. 

Lowe,  Willoughby  P.,  Okehampton,  Devon,  England 

Lowell,  Rachel,  Worcester,  Mass 

LuDLA.M,  Christopher,  Ocean  City,  Md 

MacDougall,  George  R.,  131  W.  73rd  St.,  New  York  City 

Maynard,  Henry  W.,  1407  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Maddock,  Miss  Emeline,  2025  DeLancey  PI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Maires,  Dr.  Walter  W.,  939  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Maitland,  Robert  L.,  35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Marsh,  Daniel  J.,  Springfield,  Mass 

Masterman,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  New  London,  Ohio 

Mathews,  Miss  Caroline,  Water vi lie.  Me 

McClintock,  Norman,  Amberson  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa    

McCooK,  Philip  Jamf.s,  32  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

McCormick,  Miss  Eliza,  ioi  No.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 

McEwen,  Daniel  C,   160  Stirling  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

McHatton,  Dr.  Henry,  Macon,  Ga 

McIlhenny,  Edward  Avery,  Avery's  Island,  La 

McKechnir,  Frederick  Bridgham,  Ponkapog,  Mass 

McLain,  Robert  Baird,  cor.  Market  &  12th  Sts.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
McNuLTY,  Henry  A..  Gen.  Theol.  Seminary,  Chelsea  Sq.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mearns,  Louis  di  Zbrega,  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wvo 

Meeker,  Jeisb  C.  A.,  746  E.  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 
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Merrill.  Harry,  Bangor,  Maine 

MicKLE,  Thomas  McK.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Miller,  Frank  M.,  203  Hennen  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La 

Miller,  Gsrrit  Smith,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mut.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Miller,  Jambs  Henry,  Lowville,  N.  Y 

Miller,  Mifi«  Mary  Mann,  827  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Waldron  I)e  Witt,  Plainfield,  N.  J 

Mills,  Harry  C,  I'nionville,  Conn 

Mills,  Prof.  William  C,  State  Univ.,  ColumbuH,  O 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Mina  Baker,  Care  of  Plow  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Mitchell,  Walton  I.,  1721  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

MiNRHAN,  D.,  459  Main  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Montgomery,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  Univ.  Pennsylvania.  Phila.,  Pa 

Moon,  Joachim  Richard,  934  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J 

M<M>RE,  Miss  E.  Putnam,  70  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

M<K)RR,  RoHERT  Tiio.MAs,  Haddon  field,  N.J 

M(M>RR,  William  Hknry,  Scotch  Luke.  New  Brunswick 

MoRcoM,  Cf.  Frean,  5ii  Coronado  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cala 

Morris,  George  Spknckr,  Olney.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Morris,  R(»hkrt  O.,  Springfield,  Mass 

Morse.  Gkor(»e  W.,  Ashley.  Ind 

Morton,  Howard  McIlvain,  316  Clifton  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MosiiRR,  Frank  H.,  283  Pleuhant  St.,  Maiden,  Mass 

Myrrh,  Miss  Llcy  F.,  **  Brook  side,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y- 

Nash.  Hrrman  W.,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

Nelson,  James  Allen,  3818  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Newman.  Stephen  M..  D.  I).,  1818  M.  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  I).  C. 

Nicholas,    Ross,  Portland,  Oregon 

Nichols.  Jno.  Treadwell,  26  I^ittle's  Block,  Cambridge,  Mash 

Nichols,  John  M..  Portland,  Me 

Nicholson,  Richard  R.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

NoRRis,  Rev.  James  Avery,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y 

NoRRis,  J.  Parker.  723  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Norton,  Artiur  H.,  Westbrook,  Maine 

Norton.  Akthcr  Henry  Whitelry.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Norton,  Prof.  Richard.  "Shady  Hill."  Cambridge,  Mass 

NowRLL,  John  Rowland,  Union  College.  Schenectady.  N.  Y 

(VCoNNoR,  Haldrman,  i5  No.  Front  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa 

Ogden,  Dr.  Henry  Vining,  141  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Olds,  Henry  WoRTiiiNCiToN.  IXipt.  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C 

Olcott,  Theodore  F.,  356  Union  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Oliver,  Henry  Kemble.  2  Newburv  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

O'Neil.  Edward.  Sewickley.  Allegheny  Co..  Pa 

OsBoRN,  CiiAsR  Salmon.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 

OsBiRN,  Raymond  Carroll,  Fargo  College,  Fargo.  N.  D 

OsBi'RN,  Rev.  William,  Belmont  Av.,  Station  K,  Cincinnati,  O 
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Osgood,  Henry  W.,  Pittffield,  N.  H 

Owen,  Miss  Juliette  Amelia,  306  No.  9th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Page,  Mrs.  Alice  Wilson,  Englewood,  N.  J 

Paine,  Augustus  G.,  Jr.,  311  W.  74th  St.,  New  York  CUj 

Palmer,  Sa.muel  Copeland,  Swarthmore,  Pa 

Parker,  Wendell  Philips,  28  Freeland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 

Patten,  Mrs.  Jeanie  Mawry,  2212  R  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peabody,  William  Rodman,  13  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Pearson,  T.  Gilbert,  Greensboro,  N.  C 

Perkins,  Charles  E.,  Box  854,  Hartford,  Conn 

Peterson,  Prof.  J.  P.,  West  Denmark,  Polk  Co.,  Wis 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Anna  Bardwell»  Box  36,  Northfield,  Mass 

Phillips,  Alex.  H.,  Princeton,  N.  J 

Pierce,  A.  K.,  Renovo,  Pa 

Plimpton,  Prof.  George  L.,  Tilton,  N.  H 

PoK.  Miss  Margaretta,  1500  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md 

PoMEROY,  Harry  Kirkland,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Poole,  Alfred  D.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pope,  T.  Ed.mund  B.,  20  Hawthorne  St.,  Providence,  R.  I 

Porter,  Louis  H.,  Stamford,  Conn 

Potter,  Raymond  B.,  Box  491,  Nvack,  N.  Y 

Praeger,  William  E.,  Streator,  111 

Prcktor,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Franklin  Falls.  N.  H 

PiRDUM,  Dr.  C.  C,  Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Purdy,  Ja.mes   B.,  pi vmouth,  Mich 

Rann,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Manchester.  Iowa 

Rathbun,  Samuel  F.,  217  14th  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle,  Washington 

Rawson,  Calvin  Luther,  Box  33,  Norwich,  Conn 

Read,  Albert  M.,  1140  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Ready,  George  Henry,  Santa  Cruz,  Cala 

Reagh,  Dr.  Arthur  Lincoln,  39  Maple  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass*  •  • 
Redfield,  Miss  Elisa  Whitney,  107  No.  34th  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. . 

Redington,  Alfred  Poett,  Santa  Barbara,  Cala 

Reed,  J.  Harris,  Aldan,  Pa 

Rked,  Hugh  Daniel,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Rehn,  James  A.  G.,  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Jno.  R.,  Poughkeepsic,  N.  Y 

Rhoads,  Charles  J.,  Brvn  Mawr,  Pa 

Richards.  Mins  Harriet  £.,  Brookline,  Mass 

Richards,  John  Bion,  F'all  River,  Mass 

Richardson,  John  Kendall,  Wellet»lev  Hills,  Mass 

RicKER,  Everett  Wilder,  263  Chestnut  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mtiss. 

RiDGWAY,  John  L.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Washinj^on,  D.  C 

Rikkr,  Clarence  B.,  Maplewood,  N.J 

RiLKV,  Joseph  H.,  Falls  Church,  Va 

Ritchie,  Sanford.  D-»v  .t,  M? 
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Robbing,  Reginald  C.  373  Wanhington  St.,  Boston,  Matt      

Robins,  Mrt.  Julia  Stockton,  i  14  S.  aitt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Roberts,  Mitt  Etiibl  Dank,  78  Pittsburg  Av.,  Wootter,  Ohio 

RoBBRTttoN.  Mo  WARD,  Station  A,  Lot  Angeles,  Cala 

Roddy,  Prof.  II.  Justin,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa 

RoossvELT,  Franklin  Delano,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 

Roosevelt.  Hon.  Theodore,  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C 

Rotzell,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Narberth.  Pa 

Rowlani),  Mrs.  Alice  Story,  Public  Library,  Plainfield,  N.  J 

Rowley,  John,  Jr.,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City 

Saok,  Henry  M.,  care  of  H.  S.  Sage  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y 

Sampson,  Walter  Brhrnard,  921  No.  Monroe  St.,  Stockton,  Cala* 

Saroknt.  Harry  Cleveland,  Chocorua,  N.  H 

Savaor.  James,  134  Abbott  St.,  Buttalo,  N.  Y 

Sava«»k,  Walter  Giles.  Jasper  City,  Mo 

ScHAi.F.R,  John.  Stamford,  Conn 

Sc'HMiTT,  Dr.  Jos.,  Laval  Univ.,  Q^icbcc,  Canada 

Si HOENRRECK,  Aicji'-ST  JoHN,  Kclicy  Krook.  Wis 

Sc'HRAFFT.  Nelson,  Cnion  Ave,  Irvin^on,  N.  J 

ScHi'RR,  Prof.  Theodore  A..  14  Lake  St.,  Pittsficld,  Mbkh 

Schwab,  Rev.  Lawrence  H.,  549  W.  156th  St.,  New  York  City 

Seale.  .\lvin.  BiKhop  Mus.,  Honolulu,  H.  I 

Seisk.  Covinoton  Few,  133S  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa-.. 

Shattivk,  Edwin  Harold,  Granbv,  Conn 

Shatti'CK,  Georue  Cheever,  135  Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Shaw.  Holton  A..  Grand  Forks,  No.  Dakota 

Shaw.  Loris  Agassiz,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass 

SiiKLDi»N.  Ch\rles,  Apartado  46,  Chihuahua.  Mexico 

Shepard.  Marshall,  134  W.  73d  St.,  New  York  City 

Sheppard,  Edwin.  .Vcad.  N.it.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

SiiERRii.L,  W.  E.,  Haskell,  Texas 

Shields,  .Vlexander  M.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cala 

Shields.  (vEORciE  O.,  23  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

Shoemaker.  Frank  H.,  Omaha,  Neb 

Shove,  Ellen  Marian,  Fall  River,  Mass 

SHRiisHREE.  (vEoROE,  321  14th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Shryo<.-k.  William  A.,  21  N.  7th  St.,  IMiiladelphia,  Pa 

SiLL<»WAV.  Perley  Milton,  Lewiston,  Mont 

Slevin.  Thomas  Edwards.  2413  Sacramento   St..  San    Francisco, 

Cala 

Smith,  Charles  Piper,  246  So.  Grant  St.,  West  Lafayette,  Ind 

Smith,  Horace  G..  291S  Lafayette  St.,  Denver.  Colo 

Smith.  I>r.  Hccm  M-.  124S  New  Jersey  .\ve.,  W,ishin^ton,  D.  C 

Smith.  Locis  Irvin,  Jr..  390S  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Edwin.  423  James  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Smith.  Robert  Windsor.  Kirkwood.  Ga 
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Smith,  Theodore  II.,  22  Essex  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J 

Smith,  S.  Sidney,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Smyth,  Prof.  Ellison  A.,  Jr.,  Polytechnic  Inst,  Blacksburg,  Va.»». 

Snyder,  Will  Edwin,  Beaver  Dam,  Wig 

SouTHWicK,  James  M.,  Mut.  Nat.  Hist.,  Providence,  R.  I 

Spaid,  Prof.  Arthur  R..  1819  Delaware  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Del. ... 

Spaulding,  Fred  B.,  Lancaster,  N.  H 

Spinney,  Herbert  L.,  Popham  Beach,  Me 

Stack,  Frederick  William,  Plain  field,  N.  J 

Stanton,  Prof.  J.  Y.,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me 

Stephenson,  Mrs.  Louise  McGown,  Helena,  Ark 

Stone,  Clayton  Elbert,  Lunenburg,  Mass 

Stone,  Dwight  D.,  Lansing,  N.  Y 

Strong,  Reuben  M.,  Haverford,  Pa 

Sturtevant,  Edward,  St.  George  School,  Newport.  R.  I 

Swain,  John  Merton,  319  Commercial  St.,  Portland,  Me 

Swarth,  Harry  S.,  512  Coronado  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cala 

SwEZEY,  George,  66  Jackson  St.,  Newark,  N.J 

Talley,  Prof.  Thomas  Washington,  Tuskegee,  Ala 

Taylor,  Alexander  0*Driscoll,  124  Bellevue  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Test,  Dr.  Frederick  Cleveland,  4401  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.. 

Thayer,  John  Eliot,  Lancaster,  Mass 

Thomas,  Miss  E.mily  Hinds,  "Hindsbury,"  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 

Thompson,  Miss  Caroline  B.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Todd,  Louis  M.,  Calais  Me 

ToppAN,  George  L.,  32 1  Main  St.,  Racine,  Wis 

TowNSEND,  Dr.  CiiAS.  Wendell,  76  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TowNsEND,  WiLMOT,  3d  Av.  and  75th  St.,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y 

Treat,  Willard  E.,  Silver  Lane,  Conn 

Trotter,  William  Henry,  36  No.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

TuTTLE,  Dr.  Carl,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 

Underwood,  William  Lyman,  Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Miss  Anne  S.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 

Van  Denburgh,  Dr.  John,  Los  Gatos,  Cala 

Van  Name,  Willard  Gibbs,  121  High  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Van  Norden,  Warner  Montagnie,  Rye,  New  York 

Van  Sant,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Omaha,  Neb 

Varick,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Manchester,  N.  H 

Vettkr,  Dr.  Charles,  Jr.,  152  Second  St.,  New  York  City 

Walcott,  Robert,  i  i  Waterhouse  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Wales,  Edward  H.,  Hvde  Park,  N.  Y 

Walker,  Dr.  R.  L.,  94  Main  St.,  Carnegie.  Pa 

Walter,  Herbert  E.,  435  Bclden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 

Warren,  Dr.  B.  H.,  Box  245,  Westchester,  Pa 

Waterman,  William.  Bigelow,  Minn 

Waters,  Edward  Stanley,  Water  Power  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass 
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\V\TM>N.  Mist  Sarah  R.,  5128  Wavnc  St.,  Germnniown,  Phil.,  Pa.. 
\V.\i  iKRs,  Robinson  Cator,  9  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.... 

Wkiihtkr,  Mrs.  Ellrn  E.\irlink,  FVanklin  Falls,  N.  I! 

Wkiistrr,  Mfm.  Mary  P.,  1025  5th  St.,  S.  E.  Minneupuliii,  Minn 

U'kir.  J.  Ai.i>EN,  1 1  E.  1 3th  St.,  New  York  Cit v 

Wkntworth,  Irving  H.,  Matehuala  E.  dc  S.  L.  P..  Mexico 

Wkst.  Lewis  II..  Ronlvn.  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y 

Wktiirrill,  \\m.  II.,  126  So.  30th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

WiiKRLER.  EtiMrNU  Jacou.  95  Jcffcfhon  Av.,  New  London,  Conn 

WiiRELER,  JuiiN  B.,  EoMt  Templeton,  MasK 

WiiiTcoMR,  Mrs.  Annabrll  C,  721  Franklin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Win... 
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NESTING   HABITS   OF  THE   ANATID^   IN    NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

BY    A.   C.    BENT. 

Plates  II-IV, 
(Continued from  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  336.) 

Nettion  carolinensis  Gmel,     Green-winged  Teal. 

This  handsome  little  duck  is  probably  the  rarest  of  the  Anatida^ 
breeding  in  North  Dakota.  We  did  not  see  a  single  individual 
which  we  could  identify  as  of  this  species,  so  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  its  life  history  from  personal  experience.  In  the  extreme  north- 
ern portions  of  the  State  it  is  probably  more  often  found  breeding. 
Mr.  Job  met  with  it  there,  on  his  previous  visit  in  1898,  and  I 
quote  from  his  notes  in  regard  to  it,  as  follows:  ^^On  June  20, 
near  RoUa,  I  was  exploring  a  small  pond  with  rushes  around  the 
edges.  While  wading  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rushes,  I  heard 
some  pattering  sounds,  and  from  almost  at  my  feet  eight  tiny 
ducklings  followed  one  another  in  a  line  out  into  the  open  water. 
In  a  moment  the  mother  was  on  hand,  and  flapped  and  dragged 
herself  about,  almost  within  arm's  reach  of  me.  The  young  swam 
into  the  rushes  again,  and  the  old  bird  kept  up  the  performance 
as  long  as  I  staid  there,  flying  off  and  coming  back  to  renew  her 
protestations." 
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Querquedula  discors  Linn.     Blue-winged  Teal. 

This  little  duck  is  one  of  the  commonest  ducks  in  North 
Dakota,  possibly  the  commonest,  rivaling  in  this  respect  the 
Pintail  and  Shoveller,  both  of  which  are  very  abundant. 

It  is  a  widely  and  evenly  distributed  species,  being  equally 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  region  we  visited ;  we  met  with  it 
around  the  shores  of  all  the  larger  lakes,  and  could  always  count 
on  starting  one  or  more  pairs  from  every  slough  or  pond  hole  that 
we  visited,  even  the  very  smallest  ones,  though  they  were  nowhere 
congregated  in  colonies  of  any  size,  as  were  many  of  the  other 
species.  But,  in  spite  of  their  universal  abundance,  we  were 
remarkably  unsuccessful  in  finding  their  nests.  Though  we 
spent  considerable  time  hunting  for  them  in  suitable  localities  we 
succeeded  in  finding  only  one  nest. 

Mr.  Job,  however,  in  1898,  found  more  nests  of  this  species 
than  any  other  si>ecies  of  duck,  and  I  cannot  account  for  our 
failure  to  find  them  unless  possibly  we  were  too  early  for  them. 
Most  of  the  birds  we  saw  were  swimming  about  or  flying  about  in 
pairs,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  incubation  had  not  yet 
begun,  as,  after  the  females  begin  to  incubate,  the  males  usually 
desert  them  and  congregate  in  small  flocks  by  themselves. 

The  nests  of  the  Blue-winged  Teal  are  generally  well  concealed 
in  the  long  prairie  grass  growing  around  the  borders  of  the 
sloughs  and  small  pond  holes,  almost  always  on  dr)*  ground,  not 
far  from  the  water,  but  sometimes  in  moist  meadows  bordering 
such  places,  where  the  grass  grows  long  and  thick  enough  to  con- 
ceal them.  They  also  nest  sparingly  on  the  islands  in  the  large 
lakes  with  the  Baklpates  and  Lesser  Scaup  Ducks. 

On  June  12,  while  hunting  through  some  extensive  wet  mead- 
ows near  the  source  of  the  Goose  River  in  Steel  County,  not 
over  twenty  yards  from  the  river,  I  Hushed  a  Blue-winged  Teal 
from  her  nest  in  a  clump  of  rather  tall  ^rass,  in  an  open  place, 
where  the  dead  j;rass  had  been  beaten  down  quite  flat ;  the  nest 
was  well  concealed  from  view,  made  of  dead  <;rass  mingled  with  a 
little  clown,  and  contained  ten  perfectly  fresh  eggs.  Undoubtedly, 
more  down  would  have  been  added  to  the  nest  as  incubation 
advanced,  as  this  is  the  almost  invariable  rule  with  all  the  ducks, 
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and  as  incubated  sets  of  this  species  are  generally  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  down,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  conceal  the  eggs 
completely. 

The  ten  eggs  in  this  set  are  fairly  typical  of  the  species,  of  a 
dull,  light  cream  color,  considerably  nest-stained,  ovate  to  ellipti- 
cal ovate  in  shape,  and  exhibiting  the  following  measurements : 
length,  1.95  to  1.86;  breadth,  1.43  to  1.38;  average,  1.89  by  1.41. 

Spatula  clypeata  {Linn.),     Shoveller. 

The  first  duck  that  I  saw  in  North  Dakota  was  a  Shoveller 
flushed  from  a  small  slough  near  the  railroad  track  as  we  entered 
the  State,  and  from  that  time  on  we  saw  Shovellers^  every  day  in 
all  parts  of  the  region  we  visited.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
ducks,  and  is  evenly  distributed  everywhere.  The  brilliant,  strik- 
ing plumage  of  the  male  and  the  long,  broad  bill  of  the  female  serve 
to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance  from  other  species  of  ducks.  They 
frequent  the  same  localities  as  the  Blue-winged  Teal,  are  equally 
tame,  and  probably  lay  their  eggs  at  about  the  same  time  as  this 
species.  We  found  only  two  nests  of  the  Shoveller,  in  spite  of 
their  universal  abundance.  From  the  fact  that  we  frequently  saw 
them  flying  about  in  pairs,  I  inferred  that  many  of  them  do  not 
complete  their  sets  before  June  15,  which  would  make  this  one  of 
the  later  laying  species.  After  the  sets  are  completed  the  males 
associate  with  the  Mallards  and  Pintails  in  the  smaller  ponds  and 
open  sloughs.  Nearly  every  slough,  meadow,  or  pond  hole  that 
we  visited  contained  one  or  more  pairs  of  these  handsome  little 
ducks.  The  charm  of  collecting  and  studying  birds  in  this  highly 
favored  region  is  greatly  enhanced  by  constantly  flushing  this 
and  the  other  numerous  species  of  ducks  from  every  favorable 
locality.  We  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  delightful  expect- 
ancy, and  were  seldom  disappointed. 

The  nesting  ground  of  the  Shoveller  is  the  broad  expanse  of 
virfjin  prairie,  often  far  away  from  the  nearest  water,  sometimes 
on  high,  dry  ground  and  sometimes  in  moist  meadow  land  or  near 
a  slough  or  pond.  The  first  nest  that  we  found  was  in  the  center 
of  a  hollow  in  the  prairie  between  two  knolls,  where  the  ground 
was  moist  but  not  actually  wet,  and  where  the  <^rass  grew  tliick 
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and  luxuriantly.  The  nest  was  well  hidden  in  the  thick,  green 
grass,  so  that  we  never  should  have  found  it  if  we  had  not  flushed 
the  bird  within  ten  feet  of  us.  It  was  merely  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  well  lined  with  dry  grasses,  and  sparingly  lined  with  gray 
down  around  the  eggs;  more  down  would  probably  have  been 
added  as  incubation  advanced.  The  ten  eggs  which  it  contained 
were  perfectly  fresh  when  collected  on  June  3. 

The  second  nest  was  found  on  June  7  while  driving  across  the 
prairie  in  Nelson  County.  We  had  stopped  to  explore  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  low  *  badger  brush/  looking  for  the  nest  of  a  pair  of 
Short-eared  Owls  which  were  flying  about,  as  if  interested  in  the 
locality.  We  were  apparently  a  long  distance  from  any  water,  and, 
while  returning  to  our  wagon  over  a  high,  dry  knoll,  flushed  the 
duck  from  her  nest,  which  was  only  partially  concealed  in  the 
short  prairie  grass.  The  slight  hollow  in  the  ground  was  lined 
with  dead  grasses  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  down.  It  contained 
eleven  eggs  which  were  too  far  advanced  in  incubation  to  save.  I 
photographed  this  nest,  which  is  shown  in  Plate  II,  Fig.  i.  The 
eggs  of  the  Shoveller  are  quite  similar  in  color  to  either  the  Mal- 
lard's or  the  Pintairs,  being  very  pale  olive  buff  or  very  pale 
greenish  gray,  and  having  smooth,  thin  shells  with  very  little  lustre ; 
they  are,  however,  decidedly  smaller  than  those  of  either  of  the 
above  species ;  in  shape  they  are  nearly  elliptical  ovate.  The 
eggs  of  these  three  species  are  very  much  alike  in  color  and  tex- 
ture, but  they  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  and 
size. 

The  measurements  of  the  first  set  described  above  are  as  fol- 
lows:  length  2.17  to  1.95;  breadth,  1.44  to  1.40;  average,  2.03 
by  1.42. 

Dafila  acuta  {Linn,),     Pintail. 

Judging  from  our  experience,  I  should  call  the  Pintail  the  most 
universally  abundant  duck  in  North  Dakota,  although  the  Blue- 
winged  Teal,  the  Shoveller,  and,  possibly,  the  Mallard,  are  close 
rivals  in  this  respect. 

All  four  of  these  species  are  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
prairie  regions,  and  are  almost  sure  to  be  met  with  in  nearly  every 
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lake,  pond  or  slouch  of  any  size.  We  certainly  saw  Pintails  every- 
where in  both  Nelson  and  Steele  Counties,  and  often  found  the 
males  congregated  in  flocks,  together  with  Mallards  and  Shovellers, 
in  the  open  sloughs  or  small  ponds,  from  which  they  would  rise  at 
long  range,  as  we  approached,  and  fly  off  high  up  in  the  air. 

The  Pintail  is  an  early  breeder,  beginning  to  lay  early  in  May ; 
and  probably  the  majority  of  the  broods  are  hatched  by  the  first 
week  in  June.  We  came  across  several  females  with  broods  of 
young,  and  saw  some  remarkable  examples  of  parental  devotion 
and  solicitude,  which  are  very  strongly  developed  in  this  species. 

On  June  3  we  visited  a  small  slough,  in  Nelson  County,  with 
open  water  in  the  centre,  from  which  we  started  quite  a  flock  of 
Mallards  and  Pintails  as  we  approached,  and,  as  we  waded  out 
into  the  marsh,  a  female  Pintail  flew  towards  us,  dropped  into  the 
water  near  us,  and  began  splashing  about  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. The  young  ducks  were  probably  well  hidden  among 
the  reeds,  though  we  could  not  see  or  hear  them.  During  all  the 
time,  for  an  hour  or  more,  that  we  were  wading  around  tTie  little 
slough  that  Pintail  watched  us  and  followed  us  closely,  flying  about 
our  heads  and  back  and  forth  over  the  slough,  frequently  splashing 
down  into  the  water  near  us  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  swim- 
ming about  in  small  circles  or  splashing  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  if  wounded,  and  often  near  enough  for  us  to  have  hit 
her  with  a  stick,  quacking  excitedly  all  the  time.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  exhibition  of  parental  devotion  than  was  shown  by  her  total 
disregard  of  her  own  safety,  which  did  not  cease  until  we  left  the 
locality  entirely.  We  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  near 
a  small  slough  in  Steele  County,  which  resulted  in  our  finding  one 
of  the  young  ducks  hidden  in  the  long,  thick  prairie  grass. 

The  nests  of  the  Pintail  are  placed  almost  any  where  on  dry 
ground,  sometimes  near  the  edge  of  a  slough  or  pond,  sometimes 
on  the  islands  in  the  lakes,  but  more  often  in  the  prairies,  and 
sometimes  a  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  nearest  water.  The 
young  are  probably  led  to  the  nearest  body  of  water  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched. 

The  nest  is  generally  poorly  concealed,  and  often  in  plain 
sight.  A  deep  hollow  is  scooped  out  in  the  ground,  which  is 
sparingly  lined  with  bits  of  straw  and  stubble,  and  a  scanty  lining 
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of  down  is  deposited  around  the  eggs.  The  eggs,  which  are 
usually  from  eight  to  ten  in  number,  are  quite  similar  to  the 
Mallard's  but  are  usually  somewhat  smaller,  more  elongated,  and 
a  little  more  glossy.  The  color  is  a  pale  olive  green  or  a  pale 
olive  buff,  and  the  shape  an  elliptical  ovate. 

The  measurements  of  the  only  set  before  me  are  as  follows : 
length,  2.36  to  2.13;  breadth,  1.57  to  1.49;  average,  2.28  by  1.53. 

The  first  nest  we  found,  on  May  31,  was  concealed  in  rather 
tall  prairie  grass  on  the  highest  part  of  a  small  island  in  one  of  the 
larger  lakes.  We  flushed  the  bird  from  almost  under  our  feet,  and 
easily  identified  her,  as  she  flew  away,  by  the  long  slender  neck, 
uniformly  light  mottled  upper  parts  and  inconspicuous  dark  specu- 
lum. The  absence  of  the  conspicuous  *vhite-bordered  purple 
speculum  and  the  small  size  of  the  bill  serve  to  separate  it  from 
the  Mallard  and  the  Shoveller,  for  which  the  eggs  might  possibly 
be  mistaken,  though  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are  smaller.  The  nest 
was  well  lined  with  down  and  contained  six  eggs,  apparently  nearly 
fresh.  We  visited  this  nest  again  on  June  15,  and  found  the  bird 
still  incubating,  no  more  eggs  having  been  laid. 

On  June  15  we  found  another  Pintail  nest  in  an  open  situation 
among  rather  sparse  but  tall  prairie  grass,  which  was  in  plain  sight, 
the  eggs  being  beautifully  concealed  by  a  thick  covering  of  down. 
Another  nest  was  shown  to  us  by  some  farmers  who  were  ploughing 
up  an  extensive  tract  of  prairie,  and  had  flushed  the  bird,  as  they 
passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  nest.  This  was  fully  half  a  mile 
from  the  nearest  water.  They  left  a  narrow  strip,  containing  the 
nest,  unploughed,  but  something  destroyed  the  eggs  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

The  only  set  I  was  able  to  photograph  or  collect  was  found  in 
Steele  County,  on  June  10,  and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  (PI.  fl,  J-'ig.  2). 

While  walking  along  the  edge  of  a  cultivated  wheat  field,  close 
to  the  crest  of  a  steep  embankment  sloping  down  into  a  large 
slough,  we  flushed  a  female  Pintail  from  almost  under  our  feet. 
The  nest  was  a  deep  hollow  in  the  bottom  of  a  furrow,  7  inches 
wide  by  4  inches  deep,  lined  with  bits  of  straw  and  weed  stubble, 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  down  surrounding  the  eggs.  It  was 
very  poorly  concealed  by  the  scanty  growth  of  weeds  around  it. 
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The  eight  eggs  which  it  contained  proved  to  be  heavily  incubated. 
The  eggs  are  fairly  typical  of  the  species,  and  measure  as  fol- 
lows:  length,  2.36  to  2.13;  breadth,  1.57  to  1.49;  average,  2.28 

by  1.53- 

The  bird  was  quite  demonstrative  and  solicitous,  which  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  species. 

Aythya  americana  {Eyt,).  Redhead. 

We  now  come  to  the  subfamily  of  sea  ducks,  three  species  of 
which,  the  Redhead,  the  Canvasback,  and  the  Ruddy  Duck,  are 
exclusively  slough  breeders.  The  Redhead  is  by  far  the  com- 
monest of  these  three  species,  and  probably  far  outnumbers  any 
other  species  of  this  subfamily  in  North  Dakota. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  the  larger  sloughs,  but  was  not  found 
by  us  in  any  of  the  smaller  sloughs,  and  was  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  seen  in  any  of  the  larger  lakes,  where  it  certainly  does 
not  breed. 

We  first  met  with  it  on  June  3  in  a  large  slough  in  Nelson 
County,  where  the  water  was  not  over  knee  deep,  except  in  a  few 
scattered  open  spaces,  and  where  the  reeds  and  flags  were  some- 
what scattered  and  open.  A  pair  of  Canada  Geese  nested  in  this 
slough  and  two  pairs  of  Marsh  Hawks,  but  it  was  chiefly  tenanted 
by  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds,  Coots,  and  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens. 
The  Blackbirds  fairly  swarmed  in  this  slough,  and  the  constant 
din  of  their  voices  was  almost  bewildering,  especially  whenever 
one  of  the  Marsh  Haw-ks  sailed  out  over  the  slough,  which  sent 
them  all  up  into  the  air  at  once,  cackling  and  squeaking,  hovering 
and  circling  about  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  settling  down  into 
the  reeds  again.  Redheads  were  flying  back  and  forth  across  the 
slough,  Killdeers,  Willets,  and  Wilson  Phalaropes  were  flying  about 
the  shores,  and  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens  were  singing  among  the 
flags  on  all  sides.  While  wading  along  a  shallow  ditch  through  a 
small  patch  of  last  year's  flags,  a  big  brown  duck  sprang  into  the 
air  from  a  clump  of  tall  reeds,  and,  after  a  short  search.  1  found 
my  first  nest  of  the  Redhead,  well  concealed  among  the  reeds. 
It  was  a  handsome  nest,  well  made  of  dead  reeds,  deeply  hollowed 
and  lined  with  broken  pieces  of  the  reeds  mingled  with  consider- 
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able  white  down,  especially  around  the  upper  rim  ;  it  measured  i6 
inches  in  diameter  outside  and  8  inches  inside,  the  upper  part  of 
the  rim  being  about  lo  inches  above  the  water;  it  rested  on  a 
bulky  mass  of  dead  reeds  built  up  out  of  the  shallow  water,  the 
whole  structure  being  firmly  held  in  place  by  the  live  growing 
reeds  about  it.  It  held  eleven  handsome  eggs,  in  which  incuba- 
tion had  just  begun.  I  could  not  photograph  this  nest,  as  it  was 
raining  hard,  but  I  collected  the  nest  and  eggs,  which  are  now 
in  my  cabinet. 

We  found  two  more  nests  of  the  Redhead  in  this  slough,  one  of 
which,  found  by  Mr.  Job,  contained  the  unusually  large  number  of 
twenty-two  eggs,  which  were  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  Large  sets  of 
this  species  are  not  uncommon,  so  that  probably  these  eggs  were 
all  laid  by  the  same  bird.  The  third  nest  was  similarly  located, 
but  not  so  well  made  as  the  first  one.  I  flushed  the  bird  from  it 
in  an  area  of  rather  open  reeds  where  the  water  was  not  very  deep. 
She  flew  back  and  forth  across  the  slough  several  times,  and  was 
soon  joined  by  her  mate ;  the  pair  then  circled  about  in  the  vicin- 
ity as  long  as  I  remained  near  the  nest,  showing  more  solicitude 
than  is  customary  with  this  species.  The  nest  was  a  large  one, 
measuring  i8  inches  in  diameter;  it  was  a  bulky  mass  of  dead 
reeds  built  up  out  of  the  shallow  water  to  a  height  of  about  6 
inches,  and  hollowed  in  the  centre  about  4  inches ;  there  was  very 
little  down  used  in  its  construction.  The  rim  of  the  nest  had 
been  broken  down  on  one  side,  ptobably  by  the  hasty  departure 
of  the  duck,  so  that  several  of  the  eggs  had  rolled  out  into  the 
water.  There  were  fifteen  eggs  in  the  set,  which  proved  to  be 
perfectly  fresh. 

We  found  the  Redheads  breeding  in  two  large,  deep  sloughs  in 
Steele  County.  One  of  these,  in  which  we  found  four  nests  of  the 
Redhead,  is  illustrated  in  the  photograph  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  i).  In  the 
open  part  of  this  slough,  shown  in  the  foreground,  the  water  was 
too  deep  to  wade,  but,  in  the  southern  end  of  the  slough,  shown 
in  the  background,  the  water  was  seldom  deeper  than  the  tops  of 
our  hip  boots,  and  in  many  places  quite  shallow.  The  principal 
growth  was  the  tall  slough  reeds,  quite  thick  in  some  places,  and 
often  as  high  as  our  heads,  with  numerous  thick  patches  of  tall 
cat-tail  flags  and   several   patches  of  the  'queen  of  the  prairie' 
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reeds  growing  in  the  drier  portions.  The  Redheads*  nests  were 
all  located  in  the  shallower  parts  of  the  slough  where  the  reeds 
and  flags  were  growing  less  thickly. 

Pied-billed  Grebes,  Canvasbacks  and  Ruddy  Ducks  were  nest- 
ing in  this  slough,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  Yellow-headed  Black- 
birds and  Coots. 

The  Redheads'  nests  found  here  on  June  10  contained  six,  ten, 
fourteen,  and  sixteen  eggs  respectively,  none  of  which  were  col- 
lected. The  latter  of  these  is  shown  in  the  photograph  (PI.  Ill, 
Fig.  2);  it  was  located  in  the  centre  of  a  tangled  mass  of  broken 
down  dead  flags,  in  a  nearly  dry,  open  space,  near  the  edge  of  the 
slough,  well  concealed  from  view  by  the  arching  over  of  the  dead 
'flags  above  it.  The  bird  proved  to  be  a  close  sitter,  as  we  twice 
flushed  her  from  the  nest.  We  tested  one  of  the  eggs  and  found  it 
far  advanced  in  incubation. 

The  Redhead  seems  to  be  particularly  careless  about  laying  its 
eggs  in  other  ducks'  nests.  We  found  one  of  its  eggs  in  a  Ruddy 
Duck's  nest  in  this  slough,  and  in  three  cases  found  from  three  to 
four  of  its  eggs  in  nests  of  the  Canvasback,  on  which  the  latter 
duck  was  incubating ;  but  we  never  found  the  eggs  of  any  other 
species  in  the  Redheads'  nests. 

The  eggs  of  the  Redhead  can  generally  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  any  other  species,  as  they  are  usually  quite  different  in 
color,  size  and  texture.  The  shell  is  extremely  hard  and  flinty, 
with  a  smooth,  slightly  glossy  surface,  and  quite  thick;  it  will  dull 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  best  drills  in  a  short  time.  In  shape  they 
vary  from  a  somewhat  rounded  to  a  considerably  elongated  ellip- 
tical ovate,  sometimes  nearlv  oval. 

In  color  they  vary  from  a  light  olive  buff,  matching  almost 
exactly  certain  types  of  Mallard's  eggs,  to  a  light  cream  buff. 
The  eggs  are  larger  than  the  Mallard's  eggs,  and  the  nest  is 
entirely  different,  being  made  of  dead  reeds  and  lined  with  white 
down.  The  eggs  are  entirely  different  in  color  from  those  of  the 
Canvasback,  which  builds  a  somewhat  similar  nest  and  in  similar 
situations,  but  lines  it  with  gray  down. 

The  measurements  of  twenty-six  eggs  in  my  collection  show  the 
following  figures :  length,  2.63  to  2.31;  breadth,  1.79  to  1.68; 
average,  2.45  by  1.72. 
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Aythya  vallisneria  ( Wils.),    Canvasback. 

The  Canvasback  is  not  one  of  the  commonest  species  in  North 
Dakota,  and  is  restricted,  during  the  breeding  season  at  least,  to 
certain  favorable  localities.  The  settlement  of  the  country  and  the 
demands  of  agriculture  have  led  to  the  draining  and  drying  up  of 
many  of  the  large  deep  water  sloughs,  which  tends  to  restrict  the 
distribution  of  this  species.  A  fine,  large  slough  in  Nelson 
County,  where  Mr.  Job  found  the  Canvasback  breeding  abundantly 
in  1898,  is  now  entirely  dried  up,  the  birds  having  disappeared 
from  that  locality.  I  believe  Dr.  Bishop  failed  to  find  any  nests  of 
this  species  on  his  previous  visit  to  Towner  County,  North  Dakota, 
though  several  pairs  of  the  birds  were  seen,  and  a  local  collector 
of  considerable  experience  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  the  nest 
of  the  Canvasback. 

Our  experience  with  this  species  was  confined  to  two  large  deep 
sloughs  in  Steele  County,  where  we  found  them  breeding  in  fair 
numbers.  I  understand  that  there  are  some  large  sloughs  in  Eddy 
County  where  the  Canvasbacks  breed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
can  be  found  in  suitable  sloughs  throughout  all  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  State. 

The  principal  object  of  our  visit  to  the  sloughs  in  Steele  County 
was  to  study  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Canvasbacks,  so,  soon 
after  our  arrival  here,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  7,  we  put  on 
our  hip  boots  and  started  in  to  explore  the  northern  end  of  the  big 
slough,  shown  in  the  photograph  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  i),  and  referred  to 
under  my  remarks  on  the  Redhead.  In  the  large  area  of  open 
water  we  could  see  several  male  Canvasbacks  and  a  few  Red- 
heads swimming  about,  well  out  of  gun  range.  Wading  out 
through  the  narrow  strip  of  reeds  surrounding  the  open  water,  and 
working  along  the  outer  edge  of  these,  we  explored  first  the  small 
isolated  patches  of  reeds  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
The  water  here  was  more  than  knee  deep,  and  in  some  places  we 
had  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  go  in  over  the  tops  of  our  boots, 
so  that  progress  was  quite  slow.  We  had  hardly  been  wading  over 
ten  minutes  when,  as  I  approached  one  of  these  reed  patches,  I 
heard  a  great  splashing,  and  out  rushed  a  large,  light  brown  duck 
which,  as  she  circled  past  me,  showed  very  plainly  the  long  sloping, 
head  and  pointed  bill  of  the  Canvasback. 
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A  short  search  in  the  thick  clump  of  tall  reeds  soon  revealed 
the  nest  with  its  eleven  eggs,  eight  large,  dark-colored  eggs  of  the 
Canvasback  and  three  smaller  and  lighter  eggs  of  the  Redhead. 
It  was  a  large  nest  built  upon  a  bulky  mass  of  wet  dead  reeds, 
measuring  18  inches  by  20  inches  in  outside  diameter,  the  rim 
being  built  up  6  inches  above  the  water,  the  inner  cavity  being 
about  8  inches  across  by  4  inches  deep.  It  was  lined  with  smaller 
pieces  of  dead  reeds  and  a  little  gray  down.  The  small  patch  of 
reeds  was  completely  surrounded  by  open  water  about  knee  deep, 
and  the  nest  was  so  well  concealed  in  the  center  of  it  as  to  be 
invisible  from  the  outside.  The  eggs  were  also  collected  on  that 
day,  and  proved  to  be  very  much  advanced  in  incubation. 

The  other  nests  of  the  Canvasback  that  we  found  were  located 
in  another  slough,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  which  was  really  an 
arm  of  a  small  lake  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  lake  by 
an  artificial  dyke  or  roadway  with  a  narrow  strip  of  reeds  and  flags 
on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  large  area  thus  enclosed  the  water 
was  not  much  more  than  knee  deep,  except  in  a  few  open  spaces 
where  it  was  too  deep  to  wade. 

In  another  section  of  the  slough,  among  open,  scattered  reeds, 
the  Pied-billed  Grebes  were  breeding  abundantly.  A  few  pairs  of 
Ruddy  Ducks  had  their  nests  well  concealed  among  the  tall  thick 
reeds.  Coots  and  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  were  there  in  almost 
countless  numbers,  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens  were  constantly 
heard  among  the  tall  thick  flags,  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  Soras  and 
Virginia  Rails  were  nesting  abundantly  in  the  short  grass  around 
the  edges.  Marbled  Godwits  and  Western  Willets  were  frequently 
seen  flying  back  and  forth  over  the  marshes,  acting  as  if  their 
nests  were  not  far  away,  and  clamorously  protesting  at  our  intru- 
sion ;  Killdeers  and  Wilson  Phalaropes  hovered  about  us  along 
the  shores.  Such  is  the  home  of  thie  Canvasback,  an  ornitho- 
logical paradise,  a  rich  field  indeed  for  the  naturalist,  fairly  teem- 
ing with  bird  life.  Our  time  was  well  occupied  during  our  visit 
to  this  interesting  locality,  and  the  days  were  only  too  short  and 
too  few  to  study  the  many  interesting  phases  of  bird  life  before 
us.  but  we  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  Canvasback,  and,  after 
much  tiresome  wading,  succeeded  in  finding  three  more  nests  in 
this  slough. 

The  first  of  these  was  found  on  June  8,  while  wading  through  a 
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thick  patch  of  very  tall  Hags,  higher  than  our  heads ;  we  flushed 
the  female  from  the  nest  and  had  a  good  look  at  her  head  as  she 
flew  out  across  a  little  op^en  space.  The  nest  was  well  concealed 
among  the  flags,  but  not  far  from  the  edge.  It  was  well  built  of 
dead  flags  and  reeds,  in  water  not  quite  knee  deep,  and  was  spar- 
ingly lined  with  gray  down.  This  nest  contained  eleven  eggs, 
seven  of  the  Canvasback  and  four  of  the  Redhead,  which  were 
collected  on  June  13  and  found  to  be  just  on  the  point  of  hatching. 
A  photograph  of  this  nest  is  shown  herewith  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  i). 

Another  nest,  found  on  June  8,  was  located  in  a  small,  isolated 
clump  of  reeds,  surrounded  by  water  over  knee  deep,  on  the  edge 
of  a  large  pond-like  opening  in  the  center  of  the  slough,  as  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  photograph  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  2),  kindly 
loaned  me  by  Mr.  Job. 

The  nest  was  beautifully  made  of  dead  and  green  reeds  firmly 
interwoven,  held  in  place  by  the  growing  reeds  about  it,  and  spar- 
ingly lined  with  gray  down.  It  was  built  up  out  of  the  water, 
which  was  alx)ut  10  inches  deep,  so  that  the  rim  was  about  5 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  external  diameter  was 
about  14  inches  and  the  inner  cavity  measured  7  inches  across  by 
4  inches  deep.  The  nest  and  eggs,  now  in  my  collection,  were 
taken  on  June  1 1,  at  which  time  incubation  was  only  just  begun ; 
it  contained  eight  eggs  of  the  Canvasback  and  one  of  the  Ruddy 
I  )uck.  All  the  Canvasbacks'  nests  that  wc  found  contained  one 
or  more  eggs  of  the  Ruddy  Duck  or  Redhead,  but  we  never  found 
the  eggs  of  the  Canvasback  in  the  nest  of  any  other  species.  The 
Canvasbacks  are  close  sitters,  generally  flushing  within  ten  feet 
of  us.  so  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them  by  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  the  head;  in  general  appearance  they  resemble  the 
Redheads  very  closely,  except  that  the  female  Canvasback  is 
lighter  colored  above.  The  eggs  can  be  readily  distinguished  by 
their  color,  which  is  a  rich  grayish  olive  or  greenish  drab  of  a  darker 
shade  than  that  usually  seen  in  the  eggs  of  the  other  species. 

The  gray  down  in  the  nest  will  also  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Redhead's  nest,  which  is  generally  more  profusely  lined  with 
white  down.  In  shape  they  are  between  ovate  and  elliptical  ovate  ; 
the  measurements  of  fifteen  eggs  show  the  following  figures: 
length,  2.57  to  2.36;  breadth  1.80  to  1.68;  average,  2.48  by  1.75. 
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THE  WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

BY  JAMES  HAYNES  HILL. 

The  ornithologists  of  Connecticut  will  long  remember  the  winter 
of  1 899- 1 900,  that  brought  to  them  the  rare  avian  visitors  from 
the  North,  the  Red  Crossbills  and,  rarer  still,  the  White-winged 
Crossbills  {Loxia  kucopterd). 

While  many  of  the  Red  Crossbills  extended  their  wanderings  as 
far  south  as  Washington,  the  White-wings  were  content  to  abide 
in  the  old  Nutmeg  State,  and  were  frequently  reported,  feeding 
and  otherwise,  in  company  with  the  Red  Crossbills,  staying  as 
late  as  February  27,  according  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Beers*s  field  notes 
taken  at  Bridgeport  (and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the 
use  of  the  fine  series  of  Crossbills  loaned  me  for  comparison  and 
examination),  and  later  still,  to  March  i,  at  which  date  the  captives, 
the  subject  of  my  sketch,  were  taken. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  their  capture  that  a  lady  friend,  Mrs. 
Albert  Beebe,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  sent  word  that  she  had  a 
pair  of  strange,  red  colored,  wild  birds,  with  criss-cross  bills  and 
white  patches  on  the  wings.  They  were  indeed  the  rara  avis,  the 
White-winged  Crossbill  and  in  perfect  plumage  —  male  and  female 
birds. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  several  had  been  easily  enticed  into 
a  bird  cage,  baited  with  bird  seed,  this  pair  selected,  and  the  others 
liberated.  She  also  said  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  birds  (some 
without  the  white-wing  patches,  evidently  the  Red  Crossbills), 
were  often  seen,  during  the  winter,  feeding  on  the  spruce  and 
Scotch  larch  cones  in  the  groves,  growing  in  the  vicinity,  that  they 
had  become  quite  tame,  but  were  not  seen  after  March  i. 

The  captives  were  quite  tame,  in  fact  tamer  than  some  of  her 
pet  canaries,  and  they  were  daily  allowed  their  liberty  and  would 
fly  about  the  room,  the  male  at  times  singing  his  queer  little  song. 
They  are  now  very  fond  of  their  mistress,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  to  make  their  captivity  as  light  as  possible. 

They  bathe,  drink,  and  are  fed  on  the  same  food  as  the  canaries, 
and  take  kindly  to  the  little  dainties  provided  —  chickweed  and 
bits  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  I  write  with  truth  that  "  Mi-lord  " 
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Crossbill  is  always  ungallant  and  ''wants  the  first  serving  and  the 
second  joint." 

They  can  pick  up  bird  seed  as  deftly  as  any  canary,  though  if 
the  seed  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  they  turn  their  heads  a 
little  on  one  side,  seemingly  to  give  their  bills  a  better  chance,  but 
if  the  seed  cup  is  full  they  have  no  trouble  and  always  get  their 
full  share,  being  quicker  than  the  other  birds  in  their  movements. 
But  it  is  when  a  handful  of  larch  or  pine  cones  are  given  them 
that  the  crossed  mandibles  come  into  play ;  if  the  cones  are  small 
they  fly  to  their  perches  with  them,  and  holding  them  under  their 
feet  deftly  extract  the  seeds.  Should  the  cones  be  too  large,  they 
will  roll  them  over  and  over  until  every  seed  is  extracted,  cheeping 
the  while ;  if  the  cones  are  left  on  the  branch  they  will  hang  head 
downward,  if  need  be,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more  easily  get 
at  the  seeds,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  noting  closely  the  moulting  of  the 
birds  —  especially  the  male — to  again  verify,  if  possible,  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Ora  W.  Knight  of  Bangor,  Maine,  who  has  so 
minutely  described  the  moult  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  in  captivity,  in 
*  The  Auk  '  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  2 1-24),  viz. :  **  the  red  plumage  chang- 
ing to  orange  yellow  —  at  the  first  moult." 

Observations  on  the  Crossbills  show  that  in  the  last  week  of 
Au[]just  the  male  ceases  singing,  and  by  the  middle  of  September 
he  has  lost  most  of  his  large  flight  feathers,  which  are  replaced  by 
the  first  week  of  November ;  then  the  smaller  body  feathers  are 
gradually  replaced  by  orange  hued  feathers,  slightly  marked  with 
dusky  on  the  head  and  body,  the  rump  being  bright  canary  instead 
of  the  rich,  rosy  red  hues  that  adorn  them  in  their  wild  state  : 
thus  showing  that  not  only  the  Pine  Grosbeak  but  the  White- 
winded  Crossbill  also  loses  the  characteristic  bright  colors  in 
the  first  moult  in  captivity,  rose  tuming  to  orange  yellow.  The 
bills  and  feet  are  also  li<;ht  colored,  viz.  :  the  olive  green  in  the 
female  is  less  pronounced.  Hy  December  the  moult  is  complete, 
but  the  male  bird  does  not  find  voice  till  Januar)'  to  sing  his  low, 
sweet  song,  so  much  resembling  the  Goklfinchs,  and  with  which 
our  pet  Crossbill  ushers  in  the  day  and  repeals  at  intervals. 

These  birds  at  this  writing  (Nov.  i  i,  1901 )  arc  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  only  aimoyance  is  that  the  bill  and   feet  grow  so  hooked 
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that  they  have  to  be  trimmed  to  avoid  accidental  hanging  while 
climbing  the  wires  of  their  cage,  like  diminutive  parrots. 

The  mysteries  of  nest  building,  housekeeping  and  the  cares  of 
nidiiication,  are  mysteries  still.  In  the  spring  of  1900  the  birds 
showed  no  signs  of  mating,  and  it  was  ascribed  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings. But  during  the  last  week  of  February,  1901 ,  the  female 
wished  to  go  to  housekeeping  and  materials  were  given  them, 
fine  twigs,  fine  birch  bark  and  a  little  Usnea  moss.  But  the  male 
bird  treated  his  mate  with  disdain,  quarreling  with  her  and  driving 
her  from  perch  to  perch.  Whether  he  resented  the  matchmaking 
because  it  was  *  Hobson's  choice,'  or  remembered  the  soft,  sweet 
voice  of  the  former  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  the  only  "  Mrs. 
Leucoptera  "  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  till  death 
part,  and  was  loyal,  I  know  not.  Perhaps  it  was  in  grief,  a 
memory  of  the  blissful  days  in  that  far  off  northern  home,  among 
**  The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks,  bearded  with  moss." 
Perhaps  his  tale  of  love  was  ended,  "in  Acadie,  home  of  the 
happy." 


SUMMER   BIRDS  OF  THE  GREAT  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

BY    JOHN    W.    DANIEL,    JR. 

During  the  middle  of  June,  1897,  the  writer,  in  company  with 
Mr.  William  Palmer  and  Mr.  Paul  Bartsch,  spent  a  week  collect- 
ing birds  in  the  Lake  Drummond  region  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp.  As  is  well  known,  this  great  morass  occupies  a  billowy 
plain,  some  forty  miles  long  by  twenty-five  miles  across,  extending 
from  Suffolk,  Va.,  to  Albemarle  Sound,  N.  C.  Its  entire  western 
boundary  is  determined  by  a  sharply  defined  escarpment,  formed 
by  the  sea  when  the  continent  was  about  twenty-eight  feet  below 
its  present  level. 

Its  eastern  boundary  is  marked  by  a  series  of  low  elevations, 
dune-like  in  nature,  extending  from  Norfolk,  \'a.,  to  Elizabeth 
Citv,  N.  C.  The  character  of  the  swami)  land  is  continuouslv 
undulating,  the  elevations  rising   and    falling   at  slight  intervals. 
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They  are  not,  however,  great  and  average  only  a  few  feet.  The 
trees  are  principally  cypress  {Taxodium),  hXzcV  gum,  beech  and 
juniper,  and  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ferns  and  aquatic  plants. 
Cane  grows  in  profusion.  The  swamp  comes  within  the  Austro- 
riparian  sub-province  and  contains  several  tropical  genera  of  the 
smaller  mammals  and  many  semi-tropical  plants.  As  regards 
birds,  it  is  not  especially  rich  with  respect  to  species,  although  there 
is  an  abundance  of  individuals  of  certain  forms. 

Lake  Drummond,  in  the  northeastern  part,  is  the  only  body  of 
water  of  any  size  within  the  limits  of  the  swamp.  It  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  of  an  oval  contour,  six  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide.  During  our  visit,  the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
lake  was  fairly  well  worked  over,  most  of  our  collecting  being  done 
along  the  margins  of  the  lake  and  its  several  small  inlets. 

Owing  to  the  swampy  conditions,  much  of  the  country  is  inac- 
cessible, and  travel  on  foot  is  possible  only  in  the  more  elevated 
parts.  Most  of  our  travel  was  effected  by  means  of  small  boats, — 
the  characteristic  *  dugout '  of  the  region.  In  some  parts,  however, 
there  are  roads  constructed  of  logs  by  the  lumbermen,  and  these 
afford  access  to  the   country  several  miles  back  from  the  lake. 

I  append,  with  short  annotations,  a  list  of  the  birds  observed 
during  our  visit. 

1.  Phalacrocorax  dilophus.  Double-crested  Cormorant. —  Accl- 
dcntul.     A  bingle  individual  taken  on  the  lake  near  the  southeastern  shore. 

2.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  Fairly  abundant  on  the 
lake  shore.  Several  noticed  on  the  inlets.  One  taken  on  **  Jericho  Ditch," 
near  Suffolk. 

X.  Ardea  virescens.  Green  Heron. —  Common.  Many  seen  on  the 
inlets. 

4.  Philohela  minor.  A.merican  Woodcock. —  Several  noticed  at  twi- 
light feeding  near  camp  at  junction  of  *  Washington'  and*  Jericho 'districts* 

5.  Cathartes  aura.  Tirkey  Viltire. —  Not  very  common.  A  few 
noticed. 

6.  Buteo  lineatus.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. —  Quite  abundant.  A 
number  observed  in  the  timber  near  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  lake. 

7.  Syrnium  nebulosum.  Barred  Owl. —  Fairlv  abundant.  Its  hoot- 
ing often  heard  at  night.     Frequents  timber  along  the  lake  shore. 

8.  Bubo  virginianus.  (>reat  Horned  Owl. —  Not  very  common. 
Several  heard  hooting  at  night. 

9.  Coccyzus  americanus.     Yellow-billed  Ccckoo. —  A  few  seen. 
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10.  Dryobates  pubescens. —  Downy  Woodpecker. —  Fairly  common 
in  Mroods  of  elevated  parts. 

11.  Dryobates  villosus.  Hairy  Woodpecker. —  Fairly  abundant  in 
the  heavy  timber  along  the  lake. 

12.  Ceophloeus  pileatus.  Pileated  Woodpecker. —  A  few  were  seen 
in  the  heavy  timber  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  lake. 

13.  Melanerpes  carolinus.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker.  —  Fairly 
abundant  in  the  timber.     Mr.  Palmer  took  two  specimens. 

14.  Colaptes  aur|itu8.  Flicker.  —  Not  uncommon  in  the  woods  of  the 
higher  grounds. 

15.  Chsetura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift.  —  Quite  abundant.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  to  observe  a  very  interesting  fact  regarding  these  birds. 
Along  the  southeastern  shore,  growing  in  the  lake  some  distance  out 
from  the  shore  line,  are  a  number  of  large  hollow  cypresses.  The  roots 
or  '  knees  *  of  these  trees  extend  upward  and  outward  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  curving  inward  some  distance  up,  and  in  most  of  them,  be- 
tween the  water  and  base  of  the  tree  proper,  there  are  openings  large 
enough  for  a  canoe  to  enter.  By  pushing  our  canoe  in  these  intervals 
between  the  roots,  we  were  able  to  examine  the  interiors  of  the  hollow 
trees.  In  these  we  found  the  swifts  nesting  in  their  primitive  fashion, 
the  nests  being  fastened  to  the  interior  walls  about  midway  down.  Mr. 
Bartsch  secured  a  nest  containing  eggs  thus  situated. 

16.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. — Quite  abundant  in 
timber  near  the  lake  shore. 

17.  Contopus  virens.  Wood  Pewee.  —  Common  in  woods  along  the 
fehore  of  the  lake. 

18.  Empidonax  virescens.  Greex-crested  Flycatcher.  —  Not  un- 
common along  the  margins  of  the  inlets,  notably  where  the  foliage  forms 
a  canopy  over  the  water.  A  nest  containing  eggs  was  found  on  a  limb 
overhanging  an  inlet. 

19.  Corvus  americanus.     American  Crow. —  Fairly  common. 

20.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.     Towhee.  —  Abundant. 

21.  Cardinalis  cardinalis.     Cardinal.  —  A  few  seen. 

22.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  Tanager. —  Fairly  abundant  in  the 
woods  along  the  southeastern  lake  shore. 

23.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  —  Fairly  abundant  in  the 
thick  woods  along  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

24-  Vireo  noveboracensis.  White-eyed  \'ireo.  —  Fairly  common 
among  the  bushes  and  trees  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

2-y.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler.  —  Not  very  com- 
mon.    Frequents  the  woods  of  the  higher  ground. 

26.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Prothonotary  Warbler.  —  Decidedly  the 
most  abundant  bird  of  the  swamp.  Everywhere  common.  Its  beautiful 
plumage  and  odd  song  add  a  charm  to  the  region,  it  being  seen  and  heard 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Several  nests  in 
cavities  of  decayed  trees,  at  slight  height  from  the  ground,  were  exam- 
ined. 
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27.  Heliiudm  swaiiwonii.  Swain80N*8  Warbuul  —  Rare.  Frequents 
the  cane  brakes  and  dense  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation.  Mr.  Palmer  took 
one  and  I  captured  a  juvenile. 

28.  Helmithenis  vermivorus.  Worm-bating  Wabblbr.  —  Abundant. 
Frequents  the  wooded  parts  along  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

29.  Compaothlypia  amerlcana.  Parula  Warblbr.  —  Q^ite  abun- 
dant. Nests  in  the  hanging  Spanish  moss  (Usuea)  with  which  manv  of 
the  cypresses  were  festooned. 

30.  Dendroica  vigonii.    Pinb  Warblbr.  —  Not  conunon. 

31.  Dendroica  discolor.  Prairib  Warblbr.  —  Not  verj  common.  A 
few  seen  in  the  clearings  near  the  lake  shore  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake. 

32.  Seiunis  motacilla.    Louisiana  Watbr  Thrush.    Fairly  common. 

33.  Oeothlypis  trichas.  Maryland  Ybllow-throat. —  Very  abundant 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  among  the  aquatic  plants  and  bushes  that 
fringe  the  inlets.  Noticed  it  as  especially  common  along  the  edges  of  a 
log  road  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake. 

34.  Sylvania  mitrata.  Hooobd  Warblbr. —  Very  abundant  Ranks 
second  with  P,  citrea  as  the  commonest  species  of  the  district.  Several 
nests,  one  containing  young,  were  examined.  They  were  placed  in  the 
canebrake  along  the  margins  of  one  of  the  ditches. 

35.  Setophaga  ruticilla.    Ambrican  Rbdstart. —  Abundant. 

36.  Oaleoscoptes  carolinensis.    Catbird. —  Very  abundant. 

37.  Thryothonis  ludoviclanus.  Carolina  Wrbn. —  Not  common.  A 
few  heard  singing. 

38.  Sitta  carolinensis.  Wiiite-brbastrd  Nuthatch. —  Fairly  abun- 
dant in  the  woods  at  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  lake. 

39.  Parus  bicolor.    Tiftkd  Tit.mousk. —  Abundant. 

40.  Parus  carolinensis.    Carolina  Chickadeb. —  Abundant. 

41.  Turdus  mustelinus.  Wood  Thrush. —  Common.  Observed  in  the 
woods  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  lake. 
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THE  STATUS  OF    CERTAIN    SUPPOSED    SPECIES    OF 

THE  GENUS  LARUS, 

BY   WILLIAM    H.    KOBBE. 

The  genus  Larus  is  one  of  the  five  or  six  genera  into  which  the 
subfamily  Larina:  is  divided.  This  subfamily,  together  with  the 
subfamily  Steminae  (which  we  may  almost  call  artificial  divisions) 
constitute  the  family  Laridae,  or  the  Gulls  and  Terns,  of  which  the 
Larinae  are  the  Gulls  and  the  Sterninae  the  Terns.  This  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  three  families  constituting  the  order  Longi- 
pennes  or  long-winged  swimmers.  The  genus  Larus  contains 
about  twenty-one  American  species,  which  show  a  great  variability 
in  size  and  coloration  of  certain  parts,  so  connected,  however,  by 
intermediate  forms  that  systematists  are  unable  to  base  generic 
distinctions  upon  these  differences.  So  the  many  species  still 
comprise  one  genus,  in  which  the  specific  value  of  the  birds  and 
their  complicated  changes  of  plumage  demand  much  further  study. 

In  speaking  of  Gulls  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  words  of  Dr. 
Coues  :  "  Several  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  study  of 
these  birds  difficult.  With  some  exceptions,  they  are  almost  iden- 
tical in  form;  while  in  size  they  show  an  unbroken  series.  Indi- 
vidual variability  in  size  is  high ;  northerly  birds  are  usually 
appreciably  larger  than  those  of  the  same  species  hatched  further 
south;  the  $  exceeds  the  9  a  little  (usually);  very  old  birds  are 
likely  to  be  larger,  with  especially  stouter  bill,  than  young  or 
middle-aged  ones.  There  is,  besides,  a  certain  plasticity  of 
organization,  or  ready  susceptibility  to  modifying  influences,  so 
marked  that  the  individuals  hatched  at  a  particular  spot  may  be 
appreciably  different  in  some  slight  points  from  others  reared  but 
a  few  miles  away.  One  pattern  of  coloration  runs  through  nearly 
all  the  species;  they  are  white,  with  a  darker  mantle  (stragu/ii??t), 
and  in  most  cases  with  black  crossing  the  primaries  near  the  end, 
the  tips  of  the  quills  white.  The  shade  of  the  mantle  is  very 
variable  in  the  same  species,  according  to  climate,  action  of  the 
sun,  friction,  and  other  causes  ;  the  pattern  of  the  black  on  the 
quills  is  still  more  so,  since  it  is  continually  changing  with  age,  at 
least  until  a  final  stage  is  reached.     Incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
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species  and  even  genera  have  been  based  upon  such  shadowy 
characters.  One  group  of  species  has  the  head  enveloped  in  a 
dark  hood  in  the  breeding  season,  the  under  parts  tinted  with 
peach-blossom  hue.  The  sexes  are  always  alike;  the  moult 
appears  to  be  twice  a  year,  so  that  a  winter  plumage  more  or  less 
different  from  that  of  summer  results ;  while  the  young  are  never 
like  the  old.  The  change  is  slow,  generally  requiring  2-3  years  ; 
in  the  interim,  birds  are  found  in  every  stage.  They  are  always 
darker  than  the  old,  often  quite  dusky ;  usually  with  black  or 
flesh-colored  bill ;  and  if  with  black  on  the  primaries  when  adult, 
the  young  usually  have  these  quills  all  black.  There  being  no 
peculiar  extra-limital  species,  those  of  our  country  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  whole  group.  Some  75  species  are  current;  there  are 
certainly  not  over  50  good  ones."  * 

From  a  large  number  of  birds  freshly  killed  and  a  series  of 
skins,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  specific  distinction  does 
not  exist  between  Larus  argentatus  (Brtlnn.)  and  Larus  vega 
(Palm^n).  In  attempting  to  prove  this  we  must  first  clearly  sepa- 
rate the  American  bird,  Larus  vega  (Palm6n),  and  the  European 
Larus  cachinnans  (Pall.),  which  American  ornithologists  seem  un- 
able to  do  satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Coues,  in  describing  Larus  vega  under  the  name  of  cachin- 
nafiSy  says  :  *'  Size,  proportions  of  parts,  pattern  of  primaries,  etc., 
as  in  a  common  Herring  Gull.  Feet  yellow  (not  flesh-color); 
ring  around  eye  in  the  breeding  season  orange-red  (not  yellow). 
Mantle  dark  bluish  and  much  darker  than  that  of  argentatus^  yet 
not  slate-colored  as  in  occidentalism'*  '^ 

Mr.  Ridgway  in  his  *  Manual  '  describes  Larus  regie  as  follows : 
*'  Mantle  plumbeous-gray,  or  very  deep  pearl-gray ;  eyelids  (in 
life)  orange-red,  and  feet  yellow." 

These  descriptions  suit  the  European  bird  Larus  cachinnatis^ 
but  all  American  publications  which  I  have  examined  describe 
Larus  regie  as  having  yellow  feet,  which  according  to  the  original 
description  it  has  not.  Dr.  L.  Stejneger  noted  this  point  in  refer- 
ring to  the  original  description  of  Larus  regit  by  Professor  Pal- 
men.     In   '  The  Auk,'  \'ol.  V,   paj^ejio,  he  says:  '* On  page  370 


'  Key  lo  N.  Am.  Hirds,  pp.  740,  741. 
*  Op.  lit.,  p.  744. 
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Prof.  Palm^n  describes  a  new  subspecies  of  the  Herring  Gull  as 
Larus  argentatus  var.  vega^  *  characterized  by  a  particularly  dark 
gull-gray  mantle  and  flesh-colored  legs,'  from  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Bering  Sea  and  adjacent  waters.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  is  the  bird  which  North  American  ornitholo- 
gists (including  A.  O.  U.  Check-List)  call  Larus  caMnnans 
'  Pallas/  and  I  have  always  had  a  suspicion  that  the  color  of  the 
feet  of  this  bird  as  given  in  North  American  publications  was 
erroneous,  it  being  in  most  cases  stated  to  be  yellow,  and  my  sus- 
picion has  been  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  P.  L.  Jouy  in  his 
MS.  catalo^e  gives  the  color  of  the  feet  of  two  specimens  from 
Japan  (Jouy,  Nos.  1030,  103 1)  otherwise  indistinguishable  from 
Z.  cachinnans  Auct.  Amer.  as  *  very  pale  flesh-color.'  The  Medi- 
terranean bird,  on  the  other  hand,  is  known  to  have  yellow  feet, 
and  as  Pallas  describes  his  Z.  cachinnans  as  having  *  pedes  pallide 
flavescentes '  (Zoogr.  Ross.  As.,  II,  p.  319),  with  the  principal 
habitat  *  Mare  Caspium,*  while  he  does  not  mention  it  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Pacific,  it  seems  as  if  Palmdn  were  right  in  giving  the 
form  from  the  North  Pacific  a  new  name.  I  am  not  prepared, 
however,  to  accept  as  yet  a  trinominal  appellation,  as  the  true 
status  and  relationship  of  the  present  Gull  are  not  well  estab- 
lished, and  propose  to  recognize  it  3.s  Larus  vegcc  (Palm^n)/' 

My  own  observations  on  freshly  killed  birds  have  always  shown 
them  to  possess  flesh-colored  and  not  yellow  legs.  Larus  cachin- 
nans of  Europe  has  yellow  feet,  as  is  seen  not  only  in  the  original 
description,  but  in  '  Notes  on  Avifauna  of  Italy  '  by  Henr)'  H. 
Giglioli,  which  appeared  in  'The  Ibis  '  for  April,  1881,  p.  219, 
where  he  says  :  "  The  adults  in  all  seasons  have  the  head  and 
neck  pure  white  without  any  trace  of  brown  specks,  and  legs  and 
feet  of  a  bright  yellow." 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  must  conclude  that  Larus  rr^'^tf'  has 
flesh-colored  feet  and  Larus  cachinjians  yellow  feet,  which  charac- 
ters separate  them  at  once. 

The  British  Museum  Catalogue  gives  the  following  descriptions 
of  the  two  birds.  In  speaking  of  Larus  cachinnans  on  page  268 
of  Vol.  XXV,  it  says:  "-Adult  in  breeding  plumage  very  similar  to 
the  preceding,  from  which,  in  fact,  it  differs  only  in  the  following 
particulars  : — The  ring  round  the  eye  is  bright  orange-red,  the  gape 
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is  the  same  colour,  the  yellow  and  red  of  the  bill  are  much 
brighter,  the  tarsi  and  toes  are  brilliant  yellow  ;  the  mantle  is,  as 
a  rule,  decidedly  darker,  while  the  black  and  gray  on  the  pri- 
maries show  a  deeper  tone,  and  the  middle  toe  with  the  nail  is 
usually  rather  shorter  than  the  tarsus. 

**  l^\i^femaU  is  smaller  than  the  male  as  a  rule. 

'*  Adult  in  winter.  As  in  summer ;  the  usual  greyish  striations 
being  absent,  or  so  faint  as  to  be  practically  invisible. 

"  Immature^  Youngs  and  Nestling.  As  in  Z.  argentatus.  The 
tarsi  and  toes  are  at  first  flesh-coloured,  but  they  soon  begin  to 
show  a  yellowish  tint  in  the  live  bird,  though  this  is  of  course,  lost  in 
preserved  specimens. 

"  Half,  Southern  Europe,  from  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  downwards ; 
Madeira  (probably  the  Azores),  the  Canaries,  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa ;  the  entire  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
sea,  the  Aral,  the  Caspian  and  eastward  to  Lake  Baikal  (breeding). 
In  winter  to  India,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  Bombay;  the  Mek- 
ran  coast ;  Persia ;  the  Red  sea ;  and  down  the  west  side  of 
Africa,  apparently  to  Angola." 

The  description  of  Lams  vega  which  is  found  in  Vol.  XXV,  pp. 
270-271,  and  which  in  my  opinion  gives  the  bird  one  of  its  true 
characters  is  as  follows  :  **  Adult  male  in  breeding-plumage.  Differs 
from  L.  cachinnans  in  the  colour  of  its  tarsi  and  toes,  which  are 
pale  flesh-colour,  and  the  mantle  is,  perhaps,  of  a  darker  and  bluer 
grey. 

"  Obs.  It  will  be  seen  that  Z.  argentatus^  Z.  cachinnans  and 
Z.  vegic  are  very  closely  allied.  There  appears  however,  to  be  a 
somewhat  important  break  of  continuity ;  Z.  argentatus  stopping 
at  the  White  Sea,  and  no  large  Gull  with  black-patterned  primaries 
being  found  to  the  eastward,  till  the  Taimyr  peninsula  is  reached." 

From  my  own  observations  and  the  foregoing  descriptions  we 
may  clearly  separate  Larus  cachinnans  and  Larus  vega  by  the  dif- 
ference in  color  of  the  feet  ;  the  former  having  bright  yellow  feet 
and  the  latter  flesh-colored.  But  in  doing  this  we  invalidate  one 
of  the  supposed  specific  distinctions  existing  between  Larus  vegct 
and  Larus  argentatus.  since  both  are  now  seen  to  possess  flesh- 
colored  legs.  There  now  remain  but  two  characters  said  to  sepa- 
rate these  birds;  the  color  of  the  mantle  and  the  color  of  the 
orbital  ring. 
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The  oolor  of  the  mantle  is  said"  to  be  of  a  lighter  shade  in  Larus 
argeniaius  than  in  Larus  vega.  The  orbital  ring  of  Larus  argm- 
iaius  is  said  to  be  yellow,  while  that  of  Larus  v^a  is  orange-red. 
Are  these  not  very  indefinite  and  variable  characters  on  which  to 
base  a  separation  of  species  in  a  genus  which  is  known  to  possess 
individuals  easily  influenced  by  external  conditions  giving  rise  to 
many  shades  of  color  in  the  same  bird  ? 

In  the  series  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sdences  the  man- 
tles of  these  birds  show  every  intermediate  shade  from  the  dark- 
est to  the  lightest.  My  birds  likewise  have  many  intermediate 
shades  which  cannot  be  called  either  light  argentaius  or  dark  vegiB. 
We  cannot  therefore  separate  the  two  by  so  variable  a  character 
as  the  shade  assumed  by  the  mantle,  and  the  only  remaining  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  cotor  of  the  orbital  rings. 

From  the  colors  noted  on  freshly  killed  adult  birds  collected  by 
me  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  March,  and  April, 
1900-01, 1  find  that  the  color  of  the  orbital  ring  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  it  is  seldom  the  same,  being  generally  black  or  flesh-colored. 
This  series  of  birds  was  collected  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  from 
their  arrival  to  their  departure.  During  March  and  April,  just 
before  their  departure,  the  birds  assumed  their  breeding  dress,  but 
this  circumstance  does  not  enable  one  to  separate  the  two,  as  the 
color  of  the  orbital  rings  does  not  change.  The  feet  also  remain 
flesh-colored. 

Of  the  many  birds  shot  (the  colors  being  noted)  I  preserved 
fourteen  specimens  and  these,  together  with  the  series  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences  of  about  twenty  adult  birds,  formed  an 
excellent  basis  for  the  study  of  variability  in  coloration  and  the 
constancy  of  ascribed  characters. 

The  following  table  gives  the  colors  as  noted  in  the  freshly 
killed  birds  now  in  my  collection. 
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fAvk 

LJ". 


Locality. 

Date  and  Sex. 

Color  of  Feet. 

Color  of  Orbital  Ring. 

San  Francisco 

Bay 

Dec.  7,  1900    ^ 

Flesh  color 

Flesh-color. 

i< 

u 

Dec.  9,  1900    $ 

Dusky  orange-red. 
Blackish 

« 

« 

u     u        ii        Q 

<( 

« 

Dec.  18,1900  ^ 

Reddish  flesh-color. 

« 

« 

Dec.  27, 1900  $ 

Not  taken. 

i< 

i( 

it      <i        a        T 

Blackish. 

i< 

t< 

a     a       a       0 

Flesh-color. 

t< 

« 

a     a       a       n 

a 

« 

« 

Jan.  18,  190 1    $ 

Very  i^e  and  indefinite 
color. 

t< 

« 

a     a      it      Q 

Reddish  flesh-color. 

(( 

« 

Jan.  19, 1901    ^ 

Dusky  flesh-color. 

« 

(( 

Feb.  2,  1901     5 

Flesh-color. 

i< 

li 

Feb.  8,  1901    i 

a 

« 

ii 

a      a        it       ^ 

a 

(i 

ti 

April  8,  1 90 1 

Dusky  flesh-color. 

i< 

it 

April  17,  1901 

Flesh-color. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  appears  that  Larus  vegct  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  Lams  argentatus^  and  as  the  latter  has  the 
priority  I  propose  that  Larus  vegct  be  dropped  from  our  nomen- 
clature. 


BIRDS   OF   THE   NORTHEASTERN    COAST   OF 

LABRADOR. 

Brown- Harvard  Expedition  of  1900,  under  the  Leadership 

OF  Professor  Delabarre. 

PY  HENRY  B.   BIGELOW. 


The  observations  noted  in  the  following  list  were  made  on  the 
Brown-Harvard  Labrador  expedition  of  1900.  The  area  em- 
braced was  that  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  from  Belle  Isle,  Lat. 
51°  53',  to  Nachvak  Fiord,  Lat.  59'.  The  birds  noted  are  strictly 
those  of  the  immediate  coast  region,  for  we  did  not  penetrate 
much  farther  into  the  interior  than  the  heads  of  the  bays. 
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The  coast  fauna  combines  both  arctic  and  sub-arctic  forms, 
comprising  such  arctic  species  as  the  polar  bear,  arctic  wolf,  white 
fox,  Hudson  Bay  lemming,  barren  ground  caribou,  and  at  the 
same  localities  the  black  bear  and  the  red  fox.  Among  the  birds 
the  same  combination  can  be  noted.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  list  does  not  contain  many  species  given  by  Turner  as  occur- 
ring at  Ungava.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
coast  is  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  follows  the  shore.  This  range,  which  attains  an  ex- 
treme height  of  perhaps  six  or  seven  thousand  feet,  rises  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge,  so  that  the  coast  region  proper  is  restricted 
to  a  narrow  strip,  merging  at  once  into  the  barren  hillsides  and 
bowlder  slopes  of  the  uplands.  This  ridge  is  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  wanderings  of  most  of  the  small  birds.  The  hilltops 
were  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Titlarks,  Snow  Buntings,  Longspurs, 
and  Rough-legged  Hawks. 

The  vegetation  of  the  coast  region,  especially  of  the  islands,  is 
very  scanty.  The  timber  line,  for  the  immediate  seacoast,  is  near 
Hamilton  Inlet.  About  the  heads  of  the  bays  we  found  timber  as 
far  north  as  Nain,  beyond  which  the  trees  dwindled  to  scrub 
spruces,  and  dwarf  willows  and  birches  along  the  lower  water 
courses.  Most  of  the  barren  country  is  covered  with  caribou 
moss,  with  blueberries  and  Labrador  tea  growing  profusely  in  the 
boggy  places. 

The  climate  is  cold,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  being 
about  29°  Fahrenheit.  During  the  summer  it  ranged  from  29°  to 
about  55°.  Twice  we  got  temperature  of  70°,  but  this  was  only 
in  very  sheltered  spots,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time. 

1.  Urinator  imber.  Loox.  —  Fairly  common  along  the  coast,  particu- 
larly in  the  deeper  fiords  and  on  the  larger  lakes.  Breeding  locally.  The 
skins  from  the  necks  of  adult  loons  are  much  used  by  the  Eskimo  for 
ornamental  work. 

2.  Urinator  lumme.  Red-throated  Loon  ;  Wabby.  —  Xests  in  small 
ponds  inland.  Appears  on  the  coast  after  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  when 
it  is  rather  common,  particularly  in  September.  One  which  I  examined 
had  the  stomach  filled  with  caplin. 

3.  Fratercula  arctica.  Puffin;  Sea  Parrot.  Abundant  all  along  the 
coast.  Still  breeds  in  comparative  abundance  on  many  of  the  outlying 
islands.     The  young  were  fully  fledged  and  in  the  water  by  the  25th  of 
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Augiut.  Though  highly  e«teemed  bj  the  natWet,  we  could  not  consider 
them  a  delicacjr.  Drawings  which  I  made  of  bills  of  young  Just  fledged 
show  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  BrQnnich^s  Murre  and  the  common 
Murre. 

4.  Cepphus  grylle.  Black  Guillemot  ;  Pigeon.  —  The  Black  Guille- 
mots were,  with  one  exception,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  sea  fowl. 
They  still  breed  in  great  abundance  on  almost  all  the  suitable  Islands,  and 
are  killed  in  g^reat  numbers  for  food.  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  trace 
whatever  of  Mandt*s  Guillemot,  although  Turner  reports  it '^abundant'' 
on  the  east  coast. 

5.  Uria  troile.  Murre. — We  found  the  Murres  fairlv  common  to  Ham- 
ilton  Inlet,  north  of  which  we  saw  very  few.  A  large  colony  was  reported 
to  us,  however,  at  Eclipse  Harbor.  Probably  no  bird  has  suffered  more 
from  the  depredations  of  the  eggers  than  this,  which  is  In  merely  a  rem- 
nant of  its  former  numbers. 

6.  Uria  lomvia.  Brijnnich's  Murre.  —  Of  about  the  same  occurrence 
as  the  Murre, —  perhaps  even  less  common. 

7.  Alca  torda.  Razor-billed  Auk;  Tinker. — Although  subject  to 
the  same  persecution  as  the  Murres,  the  Razor-billed  Auk  seems  to  have 
stood  it  better,  and  is  still  abundant  all  along  the  coast.  We  found  them 
in  July  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  lanes  in  the  floe  ice.  They  breed 
in  company  with  the  Murres. 

8.  Alle  alle.  Dovekie;  Bull  Bird.  —  Reported  as  very  common  in 
winter.     I  observed  only  one,  off  Cape  Harrison,  on  September  18. 

9.  Stercorarius  pomarinus.  Pomarink  Jaeger.  —  Rather  rare ;  much 
less  common  than  the  other  jaegers. 

10.  Stercorarius  parasiticus.    Parasitic  Jaeger. 

11.  Stercorarius  longicaudua.  Lon(>-tailed  Jaeger.  —  These  iwo 
jaegers  were  rather  common,  usually  two  or  three  following  each  flock  of 
Kittiwakes.  They  went  together  indiscriminately,  and  their  habits  seemed 
to  be  identical. 

12.  Rissa  tridactyla.  Kittiwakk.  —  By  far  the  most  abundant  of  all 
the  hoa  fowl.  We  met  them  continually  in  lar^e  flocks.  After  the  young 
left  the  nest,  they  aKKembled  together  in  enormous  numbers  to  pursue 
the  cuplin,  and,  in  company  with  the  other  gulU,  made  a  deafening  up- 
roar.    We  found  the  young  ones  very  good  eating. 

13.  Larus  glaucus.  Hi:k(;um.\stkk.  —  We  found  Burgomasters  com- 
mon north  of  Cupc  Harrison,  though  they  seldom  gathered  in  large  flocks. 
At  I'ort  Manverh  they  were  particularly  abundant.  We  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  their  nesting,  though  young  bird?!  appeared  in  great  numbera 
about  the  end  of  AuguM. 

14.  Larus  marinus.  HLAiK-iiAt  kki>  Gill.  —  Coninion;  rather  less  so 
than  the  Hurgoinasters.  Breeding  commonly.  Two  young,  kept  in  cap- 
tivity, had  enortnouii  appetites  and  IxTunie  very  tame.  They  were  ready 
to  tly  by  August  15. 

15.  Larus  argentatus  smithsonianus.  llKRRiNti  Gill.  —  Common  all 
along  the  coast. 
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16.  Lams  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  —  I  took  one  young  spec- 
imen at  Port  Manvers,  Sept.  6. 

17.  Lmrus  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte*s  Gull.  —  Common  south  of 
Hamilton  Inlet  in  September,  particularly  about  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 
There  is  no  indication  of  its  breeding  anywhere  on  the  coast. 

18.  Sterna  paradisjea.  Arctic  Tern.  —  We  saw  a  few  about  Belle  Isle 
in  July  and  again  in  September. 

19.  Fulmanis  glacialis.  Fulmar;  Noddy. —  We  found  the  Noddies 
rather  common  offshore  among  the  flocks  of  shearwaters.  Almost  all 
were  in  the  light  phase.  Many  that  we  saw  were  so  gorged  that  they 
could  not  rise  from  the  water. 

20.  Puffinus  major.  Greater  Shearwater  ;  Hagdon. —  Common 
in  large  flocks  offshore.  We  occasionally  ran  into  great  flocks  of  these 
birds  a  good  way  offshore.  Th6y  were  very  tame  and  would  hardly  take 
wing  before  the  schooner  ran  them  down. 

21.  Puffinus  stricklandi.  Sooty  Shearwater. —  Common,  among  the 
Greater  ShearH-aters.  The  shearwaters  were  the  only  sea  fowl  which 
proved  to  be  totally  inedible. 

22.  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa.  Leaches  Petrel. — Very  common  locally 
south  of  Hamilton  Inlet.  North  of  that  they  were  rare.  We  visited  sev- 
eral islets  where  the  turf  was  riddled  with  their  holes,  and  the  air  reeked 
with  their  sharp  musky  odor. 

23.  Sula  bassana.  Gannet. — We  saw  three  or  four  near  Belle  Isle  on 
the  way  north,  but  no  more  anywhere  along  the  coast. 

24.  Phalacrocorax  carbo. —  Cormorant  ;  Shag. 

25.  Phalacrocorax  dilophus.  Double-crested  Cormorant. —  We 
saw  a  few  near  Belle  Isle,  but  no  others.  They  seem  to  breed  altogether 
along  the  southern  coast. 

26.  Merganser  serrator.  Red-breasted  Mercjanskr. —  Locally  com- 
mon ;  very  widely  distributed. 

27.  Anas  obscura.  Black  Duck. —  Rather  rare.  We  saw  very  few 
Black  Ducks,  and  of  those  tew  most  were  south  of  Hamilton  Inlet.  Ap- 
parently restricted  to  the  inland  ponds. 

28.  Aythya  marila.  Greater  Scaup. —  I  received  one  from  Dr.  Gren- 
fell.  It  was  shot  near  Nain  in  October,  1899.  So  far  as  I  can  find  out 
this  is  the  only  record  from  the  east  coast. 

29.  Glaucionetta  clangula  americana.  Golden-eye. —  Reported  com- 
mon m  late  autumn.  I  saw  only  one  specimen,  near  Port  Manvers, 
August  1 1. 

30.  Somateria  borealis.  Northern  Eider. —  Abundant  north  of  Ham- 
ilton Inlet.  The  eiders  were  usually  in  small  tlocks,  males  and  females 
separate.     They  breed  commonly  near  most  of  the  fiords. 

31.  Somateria  dresseri.  American  Eider. —  Abundant  sonth  of  Ham- 
ilton Inlet,  where  it  takes  the  place  occupied  by  ^.  borealis  in  the  north. 
An  important  article  of  food  for  the  settlers.  The  Eskimo  make  tobacco 
pouches  from  the  skins  of  the  young  ducks. 
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32.  Oidemia  americana.  Black  Scoter. — Common  ;  less  so  than  the 
other  scoters. 

33.  Oidemia  deglandi.  —  Velvet  Scoter. 

34.  Oidemia  perapicillata.  Surf  Scoter. —  Abundant,  in  about  equal 
numbers,  and  often  flocking  together.  The^  came  down  to  the  coast  late 
in  August,  and  were  soon  very  numerous  in  the  fiords.  Known  as 
'  Black  Ducks.' 

35.  Anser  albifrons  gambelli.  American  White-fronted  Goosk. —  I 
received  one  specimen,  an  adult  male,  from  Dr.  Heltasche.  It  was  shot 
near  Hopedale,  May,  1900.     So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  the  only  record. 

36.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. — Abundant  in  spring.  Com- 
mon in  fall  after  August  z.     Breeds  mostly  in  the  interior. 

37.  Branta  bernicla.  Brant. —  Reported  as  very  rare.  One  specimen 
from  Dr.  Grenfell,  Nain,  October,  1899.   • 

38.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  American  Bittern;  Marsh  Hen. — I 
saw  two  or  three  at  Cape  St.  Francis,  on  the  way  south.  This  was  just 
north  of  Belle  Isle. 

39.  Crymophilus  fulicarius.  Red  Phalarope. —  Rather  rare.  Seen 
several  times  in  small  flocks  offshore. 

40.  Phalaropus  lobatus.  Northern  Phalarope. —  Common.  Breed- 
ing in  almost  all  the  suitable  marshes  ;  occasionally  \Qry  abundant  off- 
shore. 

41.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. —  Three  or  four  near  Cape 
St.  Francis. 

42.  Tringa  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. —  Very  common  all  along 
the  coast  after  the  middle  of  August.  Particularly  abundant  about  the 
Hopedale  Mission,  where  they  were  almost  as  tame  as  English  Sparrows. 

43.  Tringa  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  Abundant.  Breeds  com- 
monly all  along  the  coast. 

44.  Tringa  alpina  paciflca.  Red-backed  Sandpiper. —  A  few  at  Port 
Manvers  in  early  September. 

45.  Tringa  fuscicollis.  White-rumped  Sandpiper. —  Very  abundant 
at  Port  Manvers  after  August  10.  On  the  way  south  we  met  them  wher- 
ever there  were  beaches. 

46.  Ereunetes  pusillus.  Skmipalmated  Sandpiper.  —  Common, 
breeding  locally.  I  took  the  downy  young  at  Seal  Island,  and  as  I  cannot 
find  that  it  has  l>een  described,  I  shall  insert  a  brief  description  here  : 

Downy  young,  a  few  feathers  just  appearing.  Above  dark  gray, 
mixed  with  rutou>,  giving  a  peculiar  spotted  appearance.  A  dark  line 
over  the  eye  and  along  the  side  of  the  head.  Top  of  the  head  with 
feathers  just  l>eginiiiiig  to  show.  These  feathers  slaty  tipped  with  white, 
giving  a  hoarv  appearance.  Below  downy,  the  belly  white,  the  breast  and 
fore-neck  washed  with  rufous,  entirely  unstreaked.  Leg**  and  feet  black, 
without  any  sign  ot  webs  whatever. 

47.  Calidris  arenaria.  Sam>erlin(,. —  Rather  rare;  apparently  not 
breeding. 
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48.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Yellow-legs.  —  Uncommon;  a  few  late 
in  September  at  Port  Man  vers. 

49.  Actitis  macuUria.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Very  abundant ;  breeds 
everywhere  along  the  coast. 

5a  Numenius  borealis.  Eskimo  Curlew.  — The  Eskimo  Curlew  are 
hardly  a  remnant  of  their  former  numbers.  I  made  careful  inquiries 
among  the  settlers,  and  obtained  the  following  rather  interesting  informa- 
tion :  (i)  The  curlew  remained  in  all  their  former  numbers,  in  spite  of 
the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected,  until  eight  years  ago.  (2) 
They  then  appeared  no  more.  I  heard  of  only  about  a  dozen,  which  were 
seen  on  the  coast  this  fall.     Of  these  I  saw  five. 

52.  Charadrius  dominicus.  Golden  Plover. — Not  common.  I  saw 
several  flocks  after  August  22,  mostly  young  birds,  probably  mere  strag- 
glers. 

53.  Agialitis  semipalmata.  Semipalmated  Plover.  —  Very  com- 
mon ;  almost  as  much  so  as  the  Spotted  Sandpipers.  Nesting  all  along 
the  coast. 

54.  Lagopus  albus.  Willow  Ptarmigan.  —  Rather  common  north 
to  Nain,  beyond  which  point  we  did  not  see  it.     In  some  places  abundant. 

55.  Lagopus  rupestris.  Rock  Ptarmigan.  —  Common  from  Hamil- 
ton Inlet  northward.  Beyond  Okak  the  Rock  Ptarmigan  probably  belong 
to  the  race  reinhardti.  We  found  the  ptarmigan  very  acceptable  addi- 
tions to  the  larder. 

56.  Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johannis.  Rough-legged  Hawk. — 
Very  common  almost  everywhere,  nesting  on  cliffs  some  distance  from 
the  sea.  Different  pairs  of  hawks  seemed  to  hold  definite  tracts  of  coun- 
try, from  which  they  drove  all  intruders. 

57.  Falco  nisticolus  obsoletus.  Labrador  Gyrfalcon, — Rare.  One 
at  Port  Man  vers,  September  ^. 

58.  Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk. —  Fairly  common,  espe- 
cially wherever  the  sandpipers  were  flocking. 

59.  Asio  accipitrinus.  Short-eared  Owl. — Rather  common  at  Port 
Man  vers  and  Nachvak,  in  September. 

60.  Otocoris  alpestris.  Horned  Lark.  —  Abundant  everywhere  on  the 
bleakest  and  most  exposed  hillsides.  So  far  as  I  could  determine,  all  the 
Horned  Larks  observed  belonged  to  this  race. 

61.  Pcrisoreus  canadensis  nigricapillus.  Labrador  Jay.  —  Locally 
common,  even  abundant  as  far  north  as  Port  Man  vers. 

62-  Corvus  corax  principalis.  Raven.  —  Locally  common,  especially 
so  at  Port  Manvers. 

63.  Pinicola  enucleator.  Pine  Grosbeak. — Common  in  the  spruce 
woods  north  of  Aillik,  beyond  which  the  spruces  dwindled  into  low 
bushes. 

64.  Acanthis  linaria.  Common  Redpoll.  —  Very  common  every- 
where.    Apparently  all  the  Redpolls  belong  to  this  race. 

65.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. —  Rather  rare.  Occasionally  I 
noticed  a  few  with  the  Redpolls  before  we  passed  the  tree  line. 
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66.  Plectrophenaz  nivalis.  Snow  Bunting. — Snow  Buntings  ap- 
peared at  Port  Manvers  about  the  loth  of  August,  after  which  they  were 
abundant. 

67.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Lapland  Longspur. —  Common  after  Aug- 
ust 3.  Breed  about  Nachvak  and  northward  to  Hudson  Straits.  South 
of  Nachvak  they  occur  only  as  migrants. 

68.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  labradorius.  Labrador  Savanna 
Sparrow.  —  The  new  subspecies  of  Passerculus  sandwichensis  recently 
separated  by  R.  H.  Howe,  Jr.,  seems  to  rest  on  good  foundation,  but  ranges 
much  farther  north  than  he  supposed  (Lance  and  Loup),  for  I  found  it 
fairly  common  at  Port  Manvers  (Lat.  57  ^)  during  last  half  of  August  and 
the  first  week  of  September. 

69.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  White-crowned  Sparrow. — The  most 
abundant  land  bird,  common  wherever  there  was  any  spruce  scrub. 

70.  Spizella  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow.  —  Rather  uncommon,  but 
widely  distributed.     I  observed  a  good  many  at  Port  Manvers. 

71.  Junco  hyemalis.  Junco.  —  Locally  common  as  far  as  the  tree  line, 
particularly  at  Aillik. 

72.  Melospiza  lincolni.  Lincoln^s  Sparrow.  —  Common.  A  charac- 
teristic bird  of  the  wooded  parts  of  the  coast,  as  far  north  as  Hamilton 
Inlet. 

73.  Passerella  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow.  —  Common  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast.     We  found  a  few  as  far  north  as  Aillik. 

74.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. — Rather  common  on 
the  southern  half  of  the  coast. 

75.  Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler.  —  A  very  abundant 
and  characteristic  bird,  as  far  north  as  the  limit  of  timber  near  Cape 
Aillik. 

76.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.  Water  Thrush. —  Locally  common  as 
far  north  ns  Aillik. 

77.  Sylvania    pusilla.      Wilson's    Warbler. 

78.  Sylvania  canadensis.  Canadian  Warbler.  —  These  two  warblers 
were  noticed  only  in  the  extreme  south,  so  that  they  have  very  little  claim 
to  places  in  this  list. 

79.  Anthus  pensilvanicus.  Titlark. —  One  of  the  most  abundant 
birds.  Characteristic,  with  the  Horned  Lark,  of  the  most  barren  and 
wind-swept  hilltops.     Hreeds  \Qr\  common! v. 

80.  Parus  atricapillus.  Chickadee. —  Locallv  common  in  timbered 
regions. 

81.  Regulus  satrapa.  Goldkn-irownei)  Kinglet. —  Fairly  common 
in  patches  of  spruce  timber,  as  tar  as  Aillik. 

82,83.     Turdus ustulatus swainsonL    Olivk-uacked  Thrish;  Turdus 
alicis.    CjRAY-cheekeI)   Thrish. —  One   or  the  other  of  these   thrushes 
was  common  as  tar  north  as  Aillik.     1  supposed  ihey  were  all  the  Olive- 
backed,  but  one  which  1  took  at  Battle  Harbor  proved  to  W  a  Grav-cheeked 
which  leaves  me  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  others. 
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84.  Merula  migratoria.  Robin. —  Locally  common.  Several  large 
flocks  appeared  at  Port  Manvers  on  September  6,  apparently  from  the 
North. 

85.  Sazicola  oenanthe.  Wheatear. —  Nests  near  Nachvak,  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  factor  there  had  nests  which  he  had  taken.  I  did 
not  observe  the  bird. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PROTECTION 

OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

During  the  past  year  bird  protective  work  in  America  has  been 
more  effectively  systematized  than  ever  before  and  the  results 
have  been  correspondingly  definite  and  far-reaching.  The  vigorous 
and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act,  by  the  Division  of  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  has  gone  far  toward 
suppressing  the  trade  in  sea  birds  for  millinery  purposes  and  has 
spread  consternation  among  illicit  game  dealers  throughout  the 
country.  The  firm  backing  thus  furnished  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  spurred  on  the  State  Game  Protective  Societies  to 
renewed  efforts  and  stimulated  game  protection  all  along  the  line. 
In  this  connection  we  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  several  '  Bulle- 
tins '  prepared  by  Dr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Olds,  and  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  giving  concise  abstracts  of  the 
game  and  bird  laws  of  the  several  States. 

The  operations  under  the  Thayer  Fund  for  the  protection  of 
Gulls  and  Terns  have  been,  as  heretofore,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Mr.  William  Dutcher.  The  protection  afforded  the  sea  birds  of 
our  Atlantic  Coast  last  year  has  been  continued  and  extended 
with  gratifying  results. 

In  addition  Mr.  Dutcher  and  Dr.  Palmer  have  personally 
appeared  before  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  States  from  Maine 
to  Florida  in  the  interests  of  better  State  bird  laws,  and  in  ever}- 
instance  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

The  work  of  the  Audubon  Societies  has  continued  on  the  same 
lines  as  heretofore  and  has  been  reported  upon  from  time  to  time 
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in  *  Bird-Lore/  the  official  organ  of  the  Societies.  Several  new  so- 
cieties have  been  organized  during  the  year,  and  at  the  last  session 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  at  Cambridge,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  an 
affiliation  of  the  State  societies.  Delegates  from  nine  State  organ- 
izations took  part  in  the  conference,  and  it  was  decided  to  estab- 
lish the  Conference  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Congress. 

The  work  of  the  Audubon  Societies  I  find  is  not  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  public  at  large  and  many  persons  noting  the  continu- 
ance of  the  feather  fashion  hastily  conclude  that  they  have  failed 
in  their  object.  This  however  is  not  so.  Like  most  other  reforms 
the  suppression  of  the  feather  fashion  cannot  be  accomplished  all 
at  once ;  it  is  a  gradual  work,  and  the  portion  already  accomplished 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  the  widespread  popular  interest 
in  birds  which  has  rendered  possible  the  passage  of  the  many  im- 
proved bird  laws  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
Thayer  Fund,  and  for  this  popular  interest  the  Audubon  Societies 
are  directly  responsible. 

We  should  therefore  use  every  effort  to  encourage  those  who 
are  active  in  conducting  the  work  of  these  societies  and  give  them 
every  possible  assistance,  for  only  by  keeping  alive  and  spreading 
the  present  interest  can  we  permanently  stamp  out  the  feather 
trade. 

In  this  connection  your  chairman  would  suggest  to  the  Audubon 
Societies  the  importance  of  discouraging  the  use  of  any  feathers 
except  those  of  the  ostrich  and  domestic  rooster,  which  can  be 
easily  identified. 

All  secretaries  have  doubtless  been  assailed  by  numerous 
inquiries  whether  this  or  that  feather  is  admissible,  and  too  many 
members  are  content  with  the  assurance  of  the  milliners  that  vari- 
ous quills,  sprays  and  tufts  of  feathers  now  so  largely  replacing 
entire  birds  are  manufactured  from  the  plumage  of  domestic 
fowls. 

Your  chairman  recently  examined  a  large  series  of  sample  feath- 
ers from  one  of  the  leading  milliners  in  Philadelphia  and  found 
that  fully  nine  tenths  of  the  material  was  //^/the  plumage  of  domes- 
tic fowls.  Fart  of  the  dyed,  trimmed  and  bespangled  feathers 
defied  more  accurate  determination,  but  the  plumage  of  the  In- 
dian Vulture,  Nicobar  Pigeon,  Great  Bustard,  Baikal  Teal,  Indian 
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Pheasant,  Iropeyan  Pheasant,  and  Gull,  were  positively  identified. 
Though  not  American  birds,  to  be  sure,  all  of  them  are  wild  birds. 

Turning  to  the  immediate  work  of  your  Committee  for  the  past 
year,  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of 
making  our  body  still  more  representative  and  effective,  ten  addi- 
tional members  have  been  appointed,  namely,  Mr.  A.  H.  Thayer, 
New  York ;  J.  Merton  Swain,  Maine  ;  James  H.  Hill,  Connecticut ; 
F.  C.  Kirkwood,  Maryland;  M.  J.  Elrod,  Montana;  George  E. 
Beyer,  Louisiana ;  R.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Florida ;  Frank  Bond, 
Wyoming ;  W.  L.  Baily,  Pennsylvania ;  W.  O.  Emerson,  California. 

As  already  explained,  the  most  important  work  of  the  year  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Lacey  Act,  the  Thayer  Fund,  and  the 
Audubon  Societies,  but  since  all  of  these  are  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  outgrowth  of  this  Committee  and  as  our  members  are  all  active 
in  one  or  other  of  these  lines,  their  work  naturally  forms  part  of 
your  Committee's  rep>ort. 

As  most  of  the  details  of  this  work  will  be  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Butcher  and  Dr.  Palmer,  it  remains  for  your  chairman  to  briefly 
summarize  such  other  matter  as  is  contained  in  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  universal  feeling  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  great  increase 
of  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  bird  protection  on 
the  part  of  all  classes.  In  every  State  where  bird  laws  failed  of 
passage,  at  the  last  legislature,  redoubled  efforts  will  be  made  at 
the  next  session.  Newspapers  are  not  only  willing  to  print  re- 
ports and  circulars  on  bird  protection  but  in  many  cases  apply  to 
members  of  the  Committee  for  such  matter.  Farmers  and  land- 
owners show  an  increasing  desire  to  assist  in  the  work  by  posting 
notices  and  enforcing  the  law. 

From  Illinois  Mr.  Deane  reports  the  failure  of  an  effort  to  place 
Meadowlarks  on  the  game  list,  and  the  practical  suppression  of 
the  trade  in  American  cage  birds  in  Chicago. 

From  California  Mr.  Emerson  reports  the  failure  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club's  bird  law  after  getting  it  through  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  but  hopes  for  better  success  at  the  next 
session.  He  states  that  so  far  as  he  knows,  no  birds  are  now  col- 
lected in  California  for  the  millinery  trade,  but  the  Italian  fisher- 
men still  net  small  birds  for  the  San  Francisco  market.     As  many 
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as  looo  are  sometimes  caught  in  one  setting  of  the  net,  largely 
Song  Sparrows  and  Yellow-throats. 

In  Arkansas  Mrs.  Stephenson  and  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Thomas  have 
been  very  active  in  distributing  bird  protection  posters  to  the  sher- 
iffs, school  superintendents,  mill  owners,  etc.,  a  work  that  cannot 
fail  of  good  results.  Mrs.  Florence  Merriam  Bailey  urges  the  same 
plan  of  action  among  the  ranches  of  the  southwest.  She  found  at 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  great  flocks  of  wading  birds  of  all  sorts  in 
the  irrigated  fields,  and  to  anyone  in  search  of  either  plumes  or 
game,  wholesale  slaughter  would  be  an  easy  matter.  '^  The  indif- 
ference and  ignorance,"  she  says,  ^^of  the  ranchmen  in  regard  to 
birds  makes  them  largely  careless  of  their  destruction  and  the 
•question  suggests  itself  :  Should  more  effort  be  made  to  reach  the 
ranchmen  and  farmers  with  bird  protective  literature?  This 
might  perhaps  be  done  in  the  Elast  through  the  granges  and  in  the 
West  through  agricultural  journals." 

On  the  whole,  the  present  status  of  our  work  is  most  encourag- 
ing, and  in  closing  I  can  only  urge  those  who  are  aiding  us  to 
•continue  their  support,  feeling  sure  that  the  results  amply  justify 
our  efforts. 

WiTMER  Stone, 
Chairman  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  Protection 
of  North  American  Birds. 


RESULTS  OF  SPECIAL  PROTECTION  TO  GULLS  AND 
TERNS  OBTAINED  THROUGH  THE 

THAYER  FUND. 
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"I  will  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly,  nor  destroy  any 
beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  and  comfort  all  gentle  life  and  guard  and 
perfect  all  natural  beauty  on  earth."— From  John  Rlskin's  *  Declaration* 

The  second  year  of  the  special  work  of  the  Committee  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  Thayer  Fund  has  passed. 
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and  the  results  obtained  during  that  period,  it  is  felt,  are  very 
encouraging  and  fully  warrant  continued  efforts.  As  the  work 
progresses,  the  field  of  operation  enlarges  greatly,  and  conse- 
quently demands  a  rapidly  increasing  expenditure  of  thought, 
time,  and  money  by  the  Committee. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  work  it  again  becomes 
necessary  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms*  of  the  part  that  has  been 
assumed  by  Mr.  Abbott  H.  Thayer.  The  fact  that  he  has  col- 
lected all  of  the  money  that  has  been  expended  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  the  most  thankless  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  portion  of 
it  that  needs  the  most  delicate  handling,  and  had  he  not  suc- 
ceeded the  whole  plan  of  operation  must  necessarily  have  been 
abandoned.  The  burden  of  soliciting  funds  for  the  proper  carry- 
ing on  of  protection  work  will  soon  become  too  great  to  be  borne 
by  one  person. 

Every  year  immense  sums  of  money  are  given  by  philanthropic 
persons  to  Humane  Societies,  and  to  Societies  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union  is 
an  incorporated  society,  national  in  its  territorial  scope,  and  capa- 
ble of  wisely  administering  any  donations  of  funds  or  any  legacies 
directed  to  be  paid  to  its  permanent  endowment,  which  has  al- 
ready been  commenced.  This  endowment  fund  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  perpetuity  and  the  interest  alone  is  to  be  used  for  the 
protection  of  North  American  Birds.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this 
time  to  speak  of  the  very  great  economic  and  aesthetic  value  of  the 
birds ;  it  is  a  fact  too  patent  to  need  further  comment.  An  appeal 
is  made  to  the  generous  American  public  to  contribute  to  the  per- 
manent endowment  fund  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
so  that  the  birds  of  the  countr}'  may  always  have  given  them  the 
protection  they  so  much  need. 

Two  general  lines  of  work  have  been  followed  by  the  Commit- 
tee, both  of  them  of  great  importance,  but  of  widely  different  char- 
acter, which  may  be  desigivated  as  follows :  Legislative  Work,  and 
Protection  by  Wardens. 
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Legislative  Work. 

Prior  to  1 90 1  only  five  States  had  laws  for  the  protection  of  non- 
game  birds  that  were  at  all  satisfactory ;  these  were : 

Indiana,    statute  dated  March  5,  1891. 
Vermont,      "  "        Nov.  22,  1892. 

Arkansas,     "  "        March  15,  1897. 

Illinois,         "  "        April  24,   1899. 

Rhode  Island,  statute  dated  May  4,  1900. 

The  laws  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  substantially  the  form  of 
statute  recommended  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
while  the  others  follow  it  so  closely  that  the  non-game  birds  receive 
ample  protection  when  the  law  is  enforced. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  passage 
of  the  law  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
a  member  of  the  Union,  Mrs.  Louise  McGown  Stephenson,  who, 
unaided,  was  able  to  accomplish  the  much  needed  reform.  In 
addition  to  this  great  work,  Mrs.  Stephenson  insists  that  the  law 
shall  be  respected  by  the  citizens  of  her  State,  and  more  than  one 
law  breaker  has  reason  to  remember  that  the  birds  of  Arkansas 
have  good  laws  and  good  friends  to  protect  them. 

In  the  report  submitted  by  this  Committee  one  year  ago,  the 
work  done  by  the  wardens  employed  was  found  to  have  resulted  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  sea  birds  breeding  from  Virginia  northward  to 
Maine.  These  wardens,  however,  were  only  employed  during  the 
breeding  season,  as  in  none  of  the  States  where  they  were  located 
were  there  any  laws  to  protect  the  birds  after  the  breeding  season 
was  over.  Inquiry  later  in  the  year  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
plume  hunters  resumed  their  work  in  the  fall  and  winter  season, 
notably  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine,  when  many  hun- 
dreds of  gulls  and  terns  were  killed. 

Your  Committee  therefore  decided  to  make  a  systematic  and 
determined  effort  to  improve  the  bird  laws  of  as  many  States  as 
p)ossible,  especially  those  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Before  attempting  to  amend  the  laws  of  a  State,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  its  existing  statutes  relating  to  game 
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and  non-game  birds,  and  also  to  review  the  legal  decisions  made 
by  the  courts  of  the  State. 

While  the  Committee  always  uses  the  A.  O.  U.  model  law  as  a 
basis,  yet  it  is  foimd  that  certain  modifications  have  to  be  made ; 
this  work  has  always  devolved  upon  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  and  to  his 
clear  and  judicial  insight  in  such  matters  the  Union  is  very  largely 
indebted  for  the  many  perfect  laws  that  were  passed  during  the 
year  1901. 

A  complete  new  law,  or  much  needed  amendments  to  existing 
laws,  were  enacted  during  the  present  year  in  eleven  States,  as 
follows : 

Maine,                         Feb.  15,  1901.  Delaware,                      March  9,  1901. 

New  Hampshire,  March  25,  1901.  District  of  Columbia,  March  3,  1901. 

Massachusetts,      March  21,  1901.  Florida,                            June  4,  1901. 

Connecticut,               Aug.  i,  1901.  Wisconsin,                      April  9,  1901. 

New  York,  March  12,  1901.  Wyoming,  Feb.  14,  1901. 
New  Jersey,             March  20,  190 1. 

In  a  number  of  instances  it  was  necessary  for  either  Dr.  Palmer 
or  the  writer,  or  both,  to  visit  the  legislature  where  our  bill  was 
under  consideration.  It  is,  however,  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts 
to  say  that  whenever  a  carefully  prepared  argument  was  presented 
to  a  legislative  game  committee,  or  to  the  members  at  large,  show- 
ing the  great  economic  value  of  non-game  birds,  and  how  inade- 
quately they  were  then  protected,  that  willing  and  attentive  listen- 
ers were  found,  and  in  most  cases  the  desired  law  was  enacted 
without  any  delay  further  than  that  required  by  parliamentary 
practice,  which  always  varies  in  different  States.  In  every  State 
certain  modifications  have  to  be  conceded  to  meet  the  experience 
or  preconceived  ideas  of  its  citizens;  for  instance,  the  Bobolink 
{Doluhonyx  oryzrvorus)  of  New  England,  which  is  there  prized  as 
a  bird  of  great  economic  and  aesthetic  value,  and  is  always  pro- 
tected, in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  by  reason  of  its  change  in 
habits,  becomes  a  pest  to  the  rice  grower  and  is  classed  with  the 
English  sparrow  as  an  outlaw. 

To  give  the  members  of  the  Union  and  the  generous  contribu- 
tors to  the  Thayer  Fund  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  required, 
and  the  number  of  persons  directly  interested  in  the  passage  of 
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the  eleven  new  laws,  a  very  brief  seriatim  statement  is  herewith 
submitted : 

Maine.  —  A  member  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society  was 
fortunately  also  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  he  introduced  a 
bill  at  the  request  of  his  Society.  Dr.  Palmer  and  the  writer 
visited  the  State  capital  in  January  and  addressed  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  both  houses  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society  also 
presented  the  claims  of  the  birds,  and  certain  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial citizens  of  the  State  retained  an  attorney  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  bill.  The  plume  hunting  interests  were  represented  by  one 
person,  who  wisely  refrained  from  making  any  statement  in  view 
of  the  very  strong  array  of  sentiment  developed  in  behalf  of  the 
birds.  In  the  evening  an  illustrated  talk  on  birds  was  given  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives,  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  result  of  the  day's  work  in  behalf  of  the  birds  created  such  a 
decided  interest  that  the  bill  passed  the  House  in  a  few  days,  and 
on  the  following  day  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  third 
day  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor. 

The  Thayer  Fund  furnished  1600  large  linen  and  manila  warn- 
ing notices  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  law  and  the  penalties, 
which  were  distributed  to  every  post  office  in  the  State  by  the 
Maine  Ornithological  Society ;  they  were  also  liberally  posted  on 
and  about  all  the  breeding  grounds  on  the  coast. 

New  Hampshire.  —  In  this  State  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
and  its  subsequent  enactment  into  law  was  entirely  the  work  of 
the  Audubon  Society,  aided  by  a  few  suggestions  from  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Thayer  Fund  furnished  850  warning  notices,  which  were 
distributed  throughout  the  state  by  the  Audubon  Society.  The 
Secretary  of  this  Society  is  now  actively  engaged  in  seeing  that 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  being  carried  out,  especially 
along  the  line  of  preventing  the  sale  of  the  plumage  of  all  wild 
birds  that  are  protected. 

Massachusetts.  —  By  the  unaided  work  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Mackay,  a  much  needed  amendment  to  the  existing  laws  was 
carried  through  the  legislature,  to  wit :  that  Terns  and  all  Gulls 
excepting    Herring    Gulls  {Larus    argetiiatus   smiihsonianus)   and 
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Great  Black-backed  Gulls  {Larus  tnarinus)  are  protected  at  all 
times.  This  amendment  is  certainly  a  great  gain,  but  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  Herring  Gull  is  not  protected,  especially  in 
the  winter  months  when  they  are  so  common  on  the  coast.  If 
the  Audubon  Society  will  aid  Mr.  Mackay  during  the  next  legisla- 
tive session  to  have  the  law  still  further  amended,  so  that  pro- 
tection will  be  given  the  two  excepted  species  of  gulls,  it  will 
close  up  the  only  gap  in  the  protection  of  these  birds  in  the  coast- 
wise States  from  Maine  to  Virginia. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  detective  was  sent  to 
ascertain  whether  illegal  shooting  was  going  on,  but  none  was 
discovered;  evidence,  however,  was  obtained  that  a  number  of 
gulls  and  terns  had  been  shipped  to  a  dealer  in  New  York  during 
the  close  season  in  the  latter  State,  and  suit  was  brought  against 
the  New  York  dealer,  which  is  still  in  court.  If  a  conviction  is 
obtained  the  fines  will  amount  to  over  J1500. 

Later  in  the  year  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  Howe,  made  two  spe- 
cial trips  along  the  Massachusetts  coast  to  ascertain  whether  the 
law  was  being  observed,  and  he  reported,  after  a  very  careful 
inquiry,  that  he  could  not  find  any  persons  shooting  illegally. 

Connecticut.  —  In  this  State  an  entirely  new  and  very  radical 
game  law  was  enacted  through  the  united  work  and  influence  of 
the  Audubon  Society,  the  local  branch  of  the  League  of  American 
Sportsmen,  and  our  fellow  member  and  committeeman,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hill.  One  section  of  the  law  was  devoted  to  the  non-game  birds 
and  is  practically  the  A.  O.  U.  model.  Immediately  after  the  law 
went  into  effect  the  Audubon  Society  distributed  large  numbers  of 
warning  notices  printed  on  linen.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  call  attention  to  the  very  valuable  aid  given  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  law  by  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Calkins,  Chairman  of  the 
Game  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

New  York.  —  The  writer,  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
legislature,  visited  Albany,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Wm. 
M.  McKinney  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the 
game  law  by  substituting  the  words,  "ducks,  geese,  brant  and 
swan"  for  the  words  "web-footed  wild  fowl,"  wherever  used. 
The  bill  successfully  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  and 
received  the  Governor's  signature.     The  effect  of  the  amendment 
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was  to  transfer  all  of  the  web-footed  birds,  except  ducks,  geese, 
brant  and  swan,  to  the  wild  bird  section,  for  which  there  is  no 
open  season.  The  amendment  also  removed  by  a  special  clause 
the  grebes  and  bitterns  to  the  protected  class.  The  Thayer 
Fund  distributed  large  numbers  of  linen  warning  notices  in  the 
coastwise  counties  of  the  State. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  a  State  game  warden,  visited  all  of 
the  cage-bird  dealers  in  New  York  City.  Many  of  them  were 
found  with  protected  birds  in  their  possession  and  suits  were  at 
once  commenced.  In  every  case  but  one  the  dealers  paid  the 
fines  rather  than  defend  the  suit.  It  most  effectually  broke  up 
the  trade  in  native  birds,  the  dealers  now  being  content  to  traffic 
in  canaries  or  imported  wild  birds.  A  visit  was  also  made  early 
in  October  to  Wantaugh,  Long  Island,  and  a  taxidermist's  shop 
was  examined.  Fifty-nine  gulls  {Larus  delawarensis  and  Z.  argen* 
tatus  smithsonianus)  were  found,  some  still  in  the  flesh  and  others 
in  various  stages  of  preparation  for  millinery  ornaments.  Suit  for 
the  sum  of  $1510,  fines,  was  at  once  commenced  by  the  attorney 
for  the  State. 

Large  numbers  of  the  retail  milliners  and  large  department 
stores  in  New  York  City  have  been  visited  by  the  writer  and  a 
notice  calling  attention  to  the  law  has  been  served.  In  many 
instances  the  retail  dealers  returned  to  the  wholesale  dealers  stock 
lately  purchased,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal  to  have  the 
same  in  possession  for  sale,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  take  any 
risks  of  prosecution.  It  is  believed  that  only  a  few  of  the  smaller 
wholesale  houses  still  traffic  to  any  extent  in  gulls  and  terns,  and 
some  of  these  claim  that  the  stock  they  are  now  trying  to  dispose 
of  was  procured  before  the  law  went  into  effect.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  dealers  are  trying  to  work  off  upon  the  women  of  the 
State  some  material  that  is  old  and  out  of  date.  It  is  proper  to 
say  in  this  connection  that  there  are  many  wholesale  millinery 
houses  in  this  city  that  will  not  handle,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  plumage  of  any  wild  North  American  birds,  notably  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wholesale  Millinery  Protective  Association. 

Nkw  Jkrskv.  —  The  A.  O.  U.  model  law  was  introduced  as  a 
bill  by  Senator  Joseph  Cross  at  the  request  of  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety.    Dr.  Palmer  and  the  writer  appeared  before  the  Senate  Game 
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Committee  and  made  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill,  with  the 
result  that  a  favorable  report  was  secured.  Later  the  bill  passed 
both  houses  and  became  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the  Governor. 
Unfortunately  two  days  later  the  Governor  signed  a  general  game 
law  which  conflicted  with  the  A.  O.  U.  law  in  that  it  makes  an 
open  season  for  two  months  (September  and  October)  for  such  an 
extremely  valuable  insectivorous  bird  as  the  Highholder  {Colaptes 
auratus  luteus).  The  State  of  New  Jersey  now  has  two  laws  in 
force,  in  one  of  which  the  Highholder  or  Flicker  is  classed  as  a 
game  bird  and  in  the  other  as  an  insectivorous  bird.  An  effort 
will  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  have  this 
unfortunate  contradiction  corrected.  This  incident  very  forcibly 
shows  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  some  person  or  com- 
mittee with  time,  money,  and  interest  in  the  work,  shall  always  be 
on  the  watch  to  prevent  changes  in  the  non-game  bird  laws  after 
they  have  been  made  satisfactory.  The  only  absolutely  sure 
method  of  prevention  is  to  arrange  to  see  copies  of  all  game  or 
bird  bills  introduced  at  every  session  of  all  the  legislative  bodies 
in  the  United  States.  This  of  course  will  necessitate  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence,  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of 
money,  and  in  case  adverse  bills  are  introduced,  a  fight  to  pre- 
vent passage. 

Delaware.  —  The  Audubon  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Delaware  Game  Protective  Association,  had  the  A.  O.  U.  model 
law  presented  as  a  bill  in  the  legislature,  where  it  was,  as  usual, 
referred  to  the  game  committee  who  made  an  adverse  report  and 
recommended  that  "the  bill  do  not  pass."  This  necessitated  a 
visit  to  Dover,  Delaware,  by  your  committee,  accompanied  by  a 
<lelegation  from  both  of  the  societies  that  had  the  bill  introduced. 
The  result  was  that  the  recommendation  of  the  game  committee 
was  reconsidered,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  committee,  who, 
after  hearing  our  arguments  in  favor  of  bird  protection,  thus  get- 
ting a  clear  idea  of  its  merits  made  a  unanimous  recommendation 
^*  that  the  bill  do  pass."  It  was  passed  in  the  very  last  hours  of 
the  session  and  became  a  law  March  9,  1 901,  by  the  approval  of 
the  Governor.  An  additional  section  was  included  in  the  law,  at 
the  request  of  the  Audubon  Society,  to  the  effect  that  the  Gov- 
ernor be  authorized  to  set  apart  each  year,  by  proclamation,  a  day 
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to  be  designated  as  ^^  arbor  and  bird  day/'  and  to  request  its 
observance  in  all  public  schools,  private  schools,  colleges  and 
other  educational  institutions  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  the 
adornment  of  the  school  and  other  public  grounds,  and  by  suitable 
exercises,  having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  arboriculture^ 
and  the  protection  of  birds  and  trees. 

District  of  Columbia.  —  The  vital  portions  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
model  law  were  embodied  as  a  part  of  a  new  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  birds,  game,  and  fish,  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved 
March  3,  1901.  The  whole  law  was  due  to  the  united  efforts 
and  earnest  work  of  Dr.  Palmer  of  our  Committee  and  the  District 
Audubon  Society. 

Very   recently  Dr.  Palmer,  accompanied   by  a  police   oflficcr 
assigned  as  his  aid,  visited  every  millinery  establishment  in  the 
District  and  served  a  printed  notice  consisting  of  extracts  from  the 
law.     This  action  resulted  in  the  return  to  New  York,  and  other 
wholesale  centers  of  a  large  amount  of  illegal  millinery  ornaments, 
I.  ^.,  plumage  of  wild  birds.     It  is  thought  by  the  Committee  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for  breaking  up  the  trade  in  wild 
bird  plumage;  if  the  retailers  will  not  handle  it  because  they  fear 
arrest  and  fines,  the  wholesale  dealers  will  have  no  market  and 
consequently  will  cease  to  employ  plume  hunters  along  the  coast. 
Florida.  —  In  this  State  the  A.  O.  U.  model  law  was  submitted 
as  a  bill  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  this  Union  and  also  a  member  of  its  Bird  Protection 
Committee.     It  is  largely  due  to  the  persistent,  unflagging  and 
earnest  work  of  Mr.  Williams  that  the  state  of  Florida  now  has 
such  an  excellent  bird  law.     Notwithstanding  all  that  was  done 
and   said  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  bill  at   first  received  an  adverse 
report,  and  it  became  necessary  for  your  committee  to  start  on 
telegraphic  notice  for  Tallahassee.     The  bill  was  recommitted,  and 
after  it  had  been  thoroughly  explained  to  the  committee  of  both 
houses,  and  some  slight  amendments  added  to  make  it  conform  to 
local    necessities,   it   received    favorable    report   and   was    subse- 
quently passed  and  became  an   operative   law  in  sixty  days,  the 
statutory  limit.     While   in   Tallahassee  the  visiting  members  of 
this  Committee   took  the  occasion  to  give  a  bird  talk  to  a  large 
audience,  among  whom  were  the  Governor  and  many  members  of 
the  legislature. 
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The  Thayer  Fund  furnished  1800  large  linen  warning  notices, 
which  were  distributed  throughout  the  State  by  different  channels ; 
subsequently  the  Audubon  Society  had  a  second  edition  of  500 
printed.  It  is  believed,  on  very  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  new 
law  has  stopped  to  a  large  degree  the  disgraceful  practice  of  shoot- 
ing *bull  bats*  or  Nighthawks  {Chordeiles  virgimanus)  for  sport. 
No  more  valuable  bird  exists,  and  the  passage  of  the  law  was  worth 
all  the  labor  it  cost  if  it  had  no  other  result  than  the  prevention  of 
such  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and  wastefulness. 

Wisconsin.  —  The  passage  of  a  new  law  was  due  entirely  to 
the  energetic  work  of  the  Audubon  Society,  aided  by  the  public 
sentiment  that  had  been  fostered  by  that  body. 

Wyoming.  —  The  A.  O.  U.  model  law  was  enacted  largely  by 
the  work  of  our  fellow  member  and  committeeman,  Mr.  Frank 
Bond,  who  had  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  newspaper  which  he 
edits.  Mr.  Bond  is  actively  engaged  in  interesting  the  people  of 
his  State  in  bird  protection. 

During  the  present  legislative  year  (1901-02)  only  a  few  States 
will  have  legislative  sessions,  namely,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Iowa ;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  your  Committee  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  model  law  in  each  State.  Already  Dr.  Palmer  and  the 
writer  have  visited  Georgia  and  have  had  introduced  in  both  houses 
bills  for  the  protection  of  the  non-game  birds.  The  bills  were 
referred  to  the  General  Agricultural  Committee  in  both  houses, 
and  your  representatives  appeared  before  each  committee  and 
made  earnest  appeals  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  as  Georgia  was  the  largest  fruit  growing  State  in  the  South, 
it  was  extremely  important  that  the  wild  birds  should  be  protected 
as  aids  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State. 
The  bill  is  receiving  the  strong  support  of  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Entomological  Departments,  and  has  already  received  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  House  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  has 
had  its  second  reading  in  the  House,  and  unless  some  very  unex- 
pected opposition  is  developed  will  become  a  law. 

During  the  visit  of  your  Committee  it  was  discovered  that  al- 
ready there  was  in  Georgia  a  very  considerable  and  growing  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  bird  protection  and  bird  study.     One  noble 
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and  enthusiastic  woman  and  bird  lover,  Mrs.  Julius  L.  Brown,  of 
Atlanta,  had,  unaided,  secured  the  pledges  of  over  3000  of  the  best 
women  of  her  State  that  they  would  not  in  the  future  use  the  plum- 
age of  wild  birds  as  millinery  ornaments.  Besides  this,  through 
her  efforts,  over  2500  of  the  school  children  of  Atlanta  were  sub- 
scribers to  a  pledge  not  to  harm  or  annoy  wild  birds.  Mrs.  Brown 
is  also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Georgia  press  of  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  bird  life.  The  noble  example  of  this 
woman  is  commended  to  the  women  of  other  sections  of  the 
country,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  many  more  may  be  found  who 
will  do  what  they  can  in  this  most  laudable  and  important  work. 

Protection  by  Wardens. 

Probably  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  protection  work,  to 
the  public,  is  the  results  obtained  through  the  actual  guarding  of 
the  birds  during  the  breeding  season,  by  wardens. 

During  the  present  year  some  changes  were  made  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  wardens,  owing  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
actual  needs  in  each  locality,  that  were  developed  by  the  inspec- 
tions made  during  the  season  of  1900. 

All  of  the  wardens  were  required  to  make  full  and  detailed 
reports  in  writing,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Committee,  and 
from  these  the  following  interesting  details  of  the  results  of  the 
year's  work  by  wardens  is  submitted  : 

Maine.  —  Ten  wardens  were  employed,  each  of  whom  protected 
from  one  to  ?i\Q  islands  which  were  the  homes  of  gulls,  terns  or 
other  sea  birds. 

L.  K.  Wright,  of  the  Cross  Island  Life  Saving  Station,  was  in 
charge  of  Old  Man,  Doubleheaded  Shot,  Inner  Libby,  and  The 
Brothers  Islands ;  the  distance  from  the  most  eastern  to  the  most 
western  island  being  about  fifteen  miles.  He  reports  that  he 
failed  to  see  or  hear  of  any  Herring  Gulls  or  Terns  being  killed 
on  the  breeding  places,  nor  afterward.  He  is  sure  there  is  double 
the  number  of  young  gulls  this  autumn  that  he  has  seen  any  pre- 
vious year. 

O.  B.  Hall,  keeper  of  the  Crumple  Island  Light,  was  in  charge 
of  Stevens  and  Sand   Islands,  Egg  and  Freeman's  Rocks;  two  of 
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these  islands  are  wooded  and  two  are  simply  masses  of  granite. 
The  birds  breeding  were  Herring  Gulls  {Larus  argentatus  smith' 
sonianus)^  Terns  {^Sterna  hir undo  et par adis ad) ^  Black  Ducks  (Anas 
obscura)^  Black  Guillemots  (Cepphus  grylU)^  and  Spotted  Sand- 
pipers {Actitis  tnacularia).  As  these  islands  are  a  long  distance 
from  the  mainland,  very  little  trouble  was  experienced  in  protect- 
ing the  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  the  warden  reports  that  no  old 
or  young  birds  were  killed,  nor  were  any  eggs  taken. 

Caf>t.  Hall  estimates  that  the  number  of  young  birds  raised 
during  the  present  season  was  as  follows  :  Herring  Gulls,  3000  ; 
Terns,  4000 ;  Black  Ducks,  50 ;  Black  Guillemots,  50. 

Chas.  Holt,  keeper  of  the  Nash  Island  Light,  had  charge  of  the 
breeding  colony  of  Herring  Gulls  on  Cone  Island,  some  800  in 
number.  Unfortunately  there  was  an  increase  of  only  about  100 
birds ;  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  owners  of  the  island,  a 
mother  and  three  daughters,  seriously  object  to  having  the  birds 
use  the  island  as  a  home.  They  keep  a  large  flock  of  sheep  on 
the  island  during  the  whole  year,  in  fact  too  many  for  the  island 
to  maintain.  It  is  claimed  by  the  owners  that  the  gulls  destroy 
the  grass,  or  render  it  unfit  for  the  sheep  to  eat,  and  they  have 
used  every  means  to  drive  the  birds  away,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
place  upon  the  island  four  foxes,  just  before  the  breeding  season, 
hoping  they  would  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  birds.  This  result 
may  obtain  during  some  sixty  days  in  the  year,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  next  spring  the  foxes  will  destroy  many  newly  born  Iambs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gulls  are  probably  of  great  benefit  to  the 
island,  as  the  deposits  of  guano  serve  to  enrich  the  land,  and  even 
though  the  grass  is  temporarily  rendered  distasteful  to  the  sheep, 
during  the  breeding  season,  yet  the  fall  rains  will  wash  and 
sweeten  the  grass  and  carry  the  fertilizing  properties  to  the  roots. 

Wm.  C.  Gott,  keeper  of  the  Pond  Island  Light,  protected  a 
large  colony  of  Black-crowned  Night  Herons  {Nycticorax  nycticorax 
navius)  on  the  Douglas  Islands ;  he  states  that  there  was  a  nor- 
mal increase,  as  the  birds  were  not  disturbed,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  thoroughly  posted  the  island  with  warning  notices. 

Wm.  D.  Upton,  keeper  of  the  Petit  Manan  Light,  had  charge  of 
a  small  island  called  Egg  Rock,  on  which  a  few  terns  bred ;  these 
were  not  disturbed  at  all  and  the  increase  was  normal. 
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Great  Duck  Island  was  in  charge  of  the  owner,  Dennis  DrisooU, 
and  of  Wm.  F.  Stanley,  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  located  at  the  south 
end  of  the  island.  This  probably  is  the  largest  colony  of  Herring 
Gulls  in  the  United  States.  On  the  adjoining  island,  Little  Duck, 
there  is  also  a  colony  of  a  few  hundred  Herring  Gulls.  Both  of 
these  islands  were  thoroughly  watched  and  the  wardens  report 
that  the  increase  was  absolutely  normal.  It  is  estimated  that  on 
the  two  islands,  at  least  2500  to  3000  young  birds  matured. 

The  birds  that  breed  on  this  island  are  the  ones  that  are  seen 
about  Bar  Harbor  and  the  other  summer  resorts  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  from  a  letter  accompany- 
ing a  contribution  from  Mrs.  Kennedy :  "  There  was  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  sea  gulls  seen  about  Bar  Harbor  last 
summer  over  the  year  before.  Much  of  the  pleasure  in  sailing 
about  Frenchman's  Bay  is  derived  from  watching  the  various  sea 
birds  flying  about,  and  if  these  can  be  protected  and  increased  in 
numbers,  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  help  on  the  good  work." 

The  colony  at  No-mans-land  is  in  charge  of  the  owner  of  the 
island,  Mark  Young  of  Matinicus  Island ;  this  colony  is  probably 
but  very  little  smaller  than  the  one  on  Duck  Island.  The  birds 
were  thoroughly  protected,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least 
2500  young  birds  were  matured  at  this  station.  Mr.  Young,  in  his 
report,  gives  a  very  interesting  incident ;  about  the  time  the  young 
gulls  were  full  grown,  flocks  of  them  visited  the  grass  and  potato 
flelds  and  ate  immense  numbers  of  grasshoppers  and  Colorado 
beetles.  If  the  gulls,  besides  their  work  as  scavengers,  are  also 
insectivorous,  there  is  greater  reason  than  ever  why  they  should  be 
protected. 

James  £.  Hall,  keeper  of  the  light  on  Matinicus  Rock,  reports 
that  the  Terns  {Sterna  himndo  et  paradisaa)  and  Sea  Pigeons 
{Cepphus  grylle)  breeding  there  were  again  thoroughly  protected, 
and  consequently  the  increase  was  normal.  He  reports  as  an 
interesting  ornithological  fact  that  two  pairs  of  Puflins  {Fratercula 
arcticd)  raised  young  upon  the  island  during  the  past  season,  and 
also  that  the  colony  of  Black  Guillemots  was  increased  by  at  least 
100  birds. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Pottle  had  charge  of  Shark,  Egg  and  Western 
Rocks,  near  Friendship ;  he  reports  that  the  Terns  (Sterna hir undo 
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€t  paradisati)  that  bred  upon  the  islands  in  his  charge  were  molested 
somewhat  by  summer  boarders  and  young  men  who  shoot  on 
Sundays ;  however,  there  was  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  birds  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Geo.  K  Cushman  was  in  charge  of  Stratton  and  Bluff 
Islands,  which  maintained  a  colony  of  about  600  terns ;  he  esti- 
mates that  some  five  or  six  hundred  young  were  matured ;  he 
did  not  see  nor  hear  anyone  shooting  terns  in  his  vicinity  during 
the  season  nor  experience  any  trouble  with  people  seeking  eggs ; 
he  adds  that  the  prosecution  that  he  instituted  in  the  summer  of 
1900  taught  the  people  a  lesson  which  has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

The  writer  of  this  report  visited  nearly  all  of  the  colonies  on  the 
Maine  coast  during  the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  occupying 
nearly  thirty  days  in  the  work,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  he 
is  able  to  report  that  he  found  all  of  the  wardens  thoroughly  con- 
scientious and  very  active  in  their  duties.  It  is  believed  that  the 
estimates  of  increase  made  by  the  wardens  are  very  conservative 
and  well  within  the  actual  facts ;  many  more  young  birds  in  the 
dark  plumage  were  seen  than  during  the  season  of  1900  ;  further, 
on  most  of  the  islands  the  breeding  birds  were  very  gentle,  thus 
showing  that  they  had  not  been  disturbed  to  any  great  extent. 

Massachusetts.  —  As  usual  the  terns  on  the  Muskegets  were 
protected  by  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  G.  H.  Mackay,  and  those  on 
Penekese  Island  by  the  owners,  the  Messrs.  Homer.  These  two 
colonies  are  probably  as  thoroughly  guarded  as  any  in  the  United 
States.  A  few  extracts  from  the  report  of  our  member,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Howe,  Jr.,  who  made  two  special  trips  to  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
will  be  of  interest. 

"  September  19.  Arrived  at  Yarmouth  and  have  been  investigat- 
ing the  birds  here  and  gaining  information  in  regard  to  their  being 
shot.  Was  told  on  every  hand  that  but  little  shooting  was  done 
here  now  outside  of  that  done  by  the  boys  about  town  and  by  vis- 
iting gunners;  these  did  but  little  and  in  season  only.  I  was  told 
that  H.  Lovell  and  Jamieson,  the  lighthouse  keepers  at  Sandy 
Neck,  Barnstable,  two  years  ago  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  gull 
shooting  for  New  York  parties,  but  since  laws  have  been  passed 
against  it  they  have  stopped  entirely,  having  been  instructed  by  the 
New  York  dealers  not  to  ship  any  more  birds,  as  they  could  not 
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sell  them.  These  two  men  made  $ioto$i5a  day  in  former  years, 
shooting  birds  for  the  milliners. 

'^  It  would  please  you,  I  am  sure,  and  all  members  of  the  A.  O.  U., 
to  see  the  thousands  of  gulls  and  terns  feeding  off  here  in  the  har- 
bor. From  my  investigations  this  day  I  feel  quite  confident  no 
serious  work  is  being  carried  on  against  the  birds  protected  by  law 
in  this  region. 

"  October  9.  —  I  have  returned  from  North  Truro  and  report  as 
follows :  There  is  very  little  shooting  being  done  in  the  region  of 
North  Truro  and  Provincetown  at  this  time.  I  saw  Small,  who 
now  does  little  else  but  shoot ;  but  he  is  practically  the  only  man 
who  does.  He  is  apparently  a  law-abiding  fellow,  who  shoots  a 
great  deal  in  season  and  kills  many  birds.  Last  year  on  October  i, 
he  told  me,  when  the  close  season  ended  for  gulls,  he  shot  375 
birds  that  day,  and  about  the  same  number  through  the  rest  of  the 
week.  He  shipped  the  birds  to  a  New  York  market,  having  been 
promised  12 J  cents  each,  but  from  the  bottom  falling  out  of  the 
market,  as  he  expressed  it,  probably  due  to  the  A.  O.  U.  and  Audu- 
bon work,  and  because  of  the  great  supply,  for  he  says  every  gun- 
ner on  the  Cape  shipped  birds,  he  never  received  any  pay,  and  his 
loss  was  great  on  ammunition.  He  said  he  guessed  shooting  birds 
for  hats  was  over." 

New  York.  —  The  colonies  of  Common  and  Roseate  Terns  on 
Flat  Hammock,  VVicopesset,  Little  Pine,  and  South  Dumpling 
Islands,  near  Fishers  Island,  were  in  charge  of  J.  S.  Casey  to 
June  20,  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  had  to  give  up  the  work. 
Subsequently  Mr.  J.  T.  Fowler,  keeper  of  the  North  Dumpling 
Light,  assumed  charge. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hill,  our  fellow  member,  who  has  charge  of  these 
breeding  grounds  reports  as  follows: 

*'  1  have  discovered  a  small  colony  of  Wilson's  Terns  {Sterna 
hirundo)^  'h\^  pairs  on  Goose  Rock  near  Niantic  Bay,  Conn.  This 
is  a  new  nesting  site. 

'*  Mr.  Philip  J.  McCook,  an  associate  member,  writes  me  in 
regard  to  the  two  small  colonies  of  terns  on  the  islands  in  Niantic 
Bay.  The  terns  again  used  Waterford  and  Two-Tree  Islands  this 
year :  he  reports  noting  i  2  to  13  pairs  nesting  on  Waterford  Island 
the   last  week   in   June,  and  on   Two-Tree   Island  in  first  week  of 
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July  he  counted  about  35  terns  there,  but  found  only  seven  nests 
containing  from  one  to  three  eggs  each.  He  thinks  the  squatting 
on  the  island  by  people  of  the  mainland  to  secure  a  title  to  it,  the 
digging  out  and  cleaning  the  well,  and  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  a  small  potato  patch  has  had  the  tendency  to  drive  away  most 
of  the  terns  from  their  last  year's  breeding  grounds. 

'*  Mr.  Frank  Palmer,  resident  of  Stonington,  nearest  Liddy 
Island,  told  me  that  the  terns  nested  on  the  island  this  year,  he 
noting  5  nests,  and,  further,  that  he  had  seen  a  pair  nesting  on 
Rocky  Island,  a  short  distance  from  Liddy  Island ;  nest  contained 
three  eggs.    The  last  is  also  a  new  nesting  site. 

'^  Flat  Hammock.  It  was  my  intention,  and  I  had  made  all 
arrangements  to  fully  protect  the  breeding  birds,  having  received, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  the  courtesy  of  the  Messrs.  £.  M.  and  W.  Fergusons,  the 
owners  of  both  Flat  Hammock  and  South  Dumpling  Islands,  full 
permission  to  erect  a  shanty  on  South  Dumpling,  for  the  shelter 
of  the  warden,  arid  I  here  wish  to  acknowledge  their  kindness  and 
co-operation,  but  owing  to  the  bad  weather  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  the  inability  to  land  materials  on  the  island  on  account  of 
rough  water,  and  the  subsequent  sickness  of  Mr.  Casey,  our  first 
warden,  the  middle  of  June,  I  was  unable  to  carry  out  my  plans. 
I  therefore  reappointed  Capt.  Fowler,  our  warden  of  last  year, 
who  cared  for  the  birds  the  rest  of  the  season. 

"  Capt.  Fowler  estimates  that  we  raised,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
over  1200  birds,  counting  Wicopesset,  Flat  Hammock,  South 
Dumpling  and  Little  Pine  Island,  and  I  think  he  is  correct  as  he 
wrote  he  counted  on  June  20,  on  Flat  Hammock,  663  eggs,  mostly 
Wilson's  Terns,  and  a  few  Roseates. 

"Mr.  Casey,  our  first  warden,  advised  me  in  early  June  that  a 
few  terns  were  nesting  on  South  Dumpling  where  we  had  intended 
to  build  a  shanty.  I  foimd  on  my  visit,  June  20,  16  pairs  nesting 
on  an  open  space  on  the  west  slope  of  the  island,  so  that  after  all 
we  gained  something  by  not  building  the  shanty. 

"  South  Hammock  or  South  Dumpling  is  a  short  distance  from 
Flat  Hammock,  about  four  acres  in  area,  and  rises  quite  abruptly 
from  the  water  fifteen  to  sixteen  feet,  with  not  much  beach.  The 
top  of  the  island  is  flat,  grassy,  with  some  bushes,  and  if  the  terns 
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get  to  using  it  regularly  it  will  be  a  less  exposed  nesting  place  than 
Flat  Hammock.  A  cabin  boat  for  the  use  of  the  warden,  anchored 
midway  between  the  islands,  would  help  to  give  full  protection  to 
the  breeding  birds,  as  we  now  have  a  new  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
viz. :  many  of  the  lobster  and  fishing  boats  and  pleasure  launches 
are  now  provided  with  small  gasoline  motors,  and  it  has  happened 
several  times  that  boats  of  this  character  have  run  up  to  and  made 
a  landing  on  Flat  Hammock  and  gone  away  before  the  warden 
could  launch  his  boat  to  warn  them  off. 

'^  Capt  James  Smith,  of  the  steamer  '  Manhansett,'  who  makes 
daily  trips  to  Greenport,  Long  Island,  and  whose  route  is  through 
the  '  Race,*  tells  me  that  he  has  noted  a  larger  ntunber  of  terns  or 
mackerel  gulls  this  year  than  usual,  a  thousand  at  a  time,  and  this 
is  the  report  of  all  the  fishermen,  lobstermen  and  blue  fishing  par- 
ties this  season,  and  also  of  the  soldiers  on  Great  Gull  Island,  the 
former  home  of  the  terns.  My  own  observations  during  my  trips 
of  inspection  make  me  positive  that  no  birds  have  been  shot  by 
plume  hunters  in  my  vicinity. 

'^  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  the  terns  are 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers  on  Long  Island  Sound  through  the 
special  protection  given  them  in  the  breeding  season,  and  under 
the  wise  and  beneficent  A.  O.  U.  laws  enacted  for  their  protec- 
tion in  the  different  States. 

"  I  said  last  year  *  You  may  count  me  in  as  a  champion  of  the 
gulls,  terns  and  ospreys  in  this  locality,  and  I  shall  use  every 
means  in  my  power  to  protect  them,'  and  I  shall  try  to  place  them 
in  the  protected  list.  The  A.  O.  U.  model  is  now  a  law  of  Con- 
necticut, thanks  to  an  intelligent  legislature,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  farmer  representatives,  and  a  Governor  who  did  his 
duty,  together  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Cal- 
kins, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fisheries  and  Game.  Now 
all  wild  birds  are  protected  except  hawks  (Fish  Hawks  not  in- 
cluded), Great  Horned  Owls  (Bubo  virginianus)^  Crows  {Corvus 
americanus)^  and  English  Sparrows.  Surely  Connecticut  is  in  line 
with  her  sister  States  in  the  enactment  of  just  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  birds.'' 

The  two  colonies  of  terns  {Sterna  hirundo  et  dougaili)  on  Gard- 
iners  Island  were  in  charge  of  the  same  wardens  who  cared  for 
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them  during  the  season  of  1900,  viz,^  Mr.  C.  W.  Rackett  at  the 
north  end  and  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Miller  at  the  south  end.  Both  report 
that  they  had  very  little  trouble  protecting  the  birds  this  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  and  the  summer  boarders 
are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  it  is  illegal  to  disturb 
the  birds  in  any  way,  and  further,  because  the  warning  notices  are 
conspicuously  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  breeding  grounds.  A  very 
large  number  of  young  birds  were  matured,  a  conservative  estimate 
being  from  4000  to  5000. 

New  Jersey.  —  Our  fellow  member,  Mr.  W.  L.  Baily,  who  had 
charge  of  the  work  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  made  a  trip  to  Stone 
Harbor  and  Peck's  Beach  July  20  ''and  found  almost  twice  as 
many  Black-headed  Gulls  {Larus  atricilld)  as  last  year.  Every 
nest  and  ^%%  was  washed  away  by  a  high  tide  on  June  17  and  18. 
Afterward  the  gulls  scattered  all  over  the  meadows  wherever  they 
could  find  trash  and  suitable  spots  and  commenced  to  lay  again. 
The  second  nests  have  been  undisturbed  and  the  eggs  were  just 
hatching  July  21 ;  no  young  gulls  were  found  over  one  day  old. 
The  eggs  of  the  tern  colony  on  Little  Gull  Island,  Stone  Harbor, 
were  entirely  swept  away  by  the  high  tide  referred  to  above.  I 
saw  the  terns  but  could  not  find  any  nests." 

R.  S.  Ludlam  was  the  warden  in  charge  of  about  four  miles  of 
beach  and  marsh  near  Stone  Harbor.  He  reports  that  he  pro- 
tected all  kinds  of  birds  that  breed  in  his  district ;  a  colony  of  800 
Black-headed  Gulls  {Larus  atricilla)^  some  Terns  (Sterna  hirundci), 
Fish  Hawks  (Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis) ,  Clapper  Rails  {Ral- 
2us  crepitans)^  and  several  species  of  land  birds.  He  estimates 
that  1000  gulls  were  raised.  He  reports  that  he  had  the  most 
trouble  to  keep  summer  boarders  from  shooting  the  birds,  as  they 
want  sport  and  will  shoot  at  anything.  The  hard  storm  of  June 
15  to  18  destroyed  thousands  of  eggs  about  to  hatch.  He  says  :  "  I 
found  Clapper  Rails  along  the  beach  by  hundreds  where  they  had 
been  drowned  on  their  nests,  together  with  their  young.  Many 
eggs  had  been  destroyed  by  the  tide.  The  survivors  laid  again 
and  hatched  in  July. 

"September  10  I  saw  hundreds  of  Black-headed  Gulls  catching 
flying  ants ;  this  had  never  been  noticed  before.  There  were 
millions  of  the  ants  about  forty  feet  up  in  the  air,  and  the  gulls 
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were  flying  about  among  them  with  open  mouths.  The  ants  are 
here  for  two  days  about  the  same  date  each  year.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  the  tems  catch  the  ants,  also  mosquitoes  and  grass- 
hoppers.*' 

Mr.  J.  B.  Rider  had  charge  of  a  small  colony  of  terns,  about 
150  pairs,  on  the  beach  and  marsh  near  Little  Egg  Harbor.  He 
thinks  that  nearly  300  young  were  raised.  By  using  the  linen 
posters  freely  along  the  beach  and  watching  the  summer  boarder 
with  a  gim,  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  birds. 

Maryland.  —  Mr.  S.  B.  Harman  cares  for  the  beaches  and 
marshes  near  Cedar  Town  on  which  the  Mackerel  Gull  (tern) 
breeds ;  he  says  "  the  number  of  birds  that  can  be  seen  at  one 
time  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  efforts  of  your  society  have  been 
a  great  success." 

Virginia.  —  John  B.  Whealton,  of  the  Wallops  Beach  Life 
Saving  Station,  estimates  in  his  territory,  a  district  of  beach  and 
marsh  seven  miles  long,  the  following  increase  in  birds ;  Mud  Hens 
{RaiJus  crepitans)  and  Willet  (Symphemia  sem^aimata) ,  large  num- 
ber;  Black-headed  Gull  {Larus  atricilla)^  2000;  Strikers  {Siema 
hirundo^  S,forsteri^  and  S.  antillarum)^  3000. 

He  had  some  difficulty  in  stopping  egging,  even  after  the  close 
season  commenced.  He  thinks  that  the  law  should  be  changed 
so  that  egging  should  not  be  permitted  at  any  time. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Rich,  of  Assateague  Beach  Life  Saving  Station,  pro- 
tects a  territory  seven  miles  long  by  three  wide.  It  is  both  sand 
beach  and  high  salt  meadow  and  was  formerly  an  island.  Birds 
protected  were  Willet,  Mud  Hens,  Laughing  Gulls,  Tems  and  some 
Snipe.  He  estimates  a  large  increase  in  the  birds.  He  reports 
two  cases  where  summer  boarders  killed  a  few  terns,  but  promised 
never  to  do  so  again  if  not  prosecuted  for  the  first  offense.  "  Boats 
used  to  come  from  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  gulls  and  terns  for  millinery  purposes  but  have 
stopped  since  I  have  been  looking  for  them." 

Mr.  L.  F.  Taylor,  of  the  Metomkin  Beach  Life  Saving  Station, 
cared  for  a  district  seven  miles  long,  sand  beach  and  marsh. 
Birds  protected  were  Marsh  Hens,  Laughing  Gulls,  Willets,  and 
Big  and  Little  Strikers  (Sterna),  A  normal  increase  took  place, 
as  on  one  occasion  only  did  he  have  to  stop  illegal  shooting. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  D.  Savage,  of  Wachapreague  Life  Saving  Station,  pro- 
tected a  territory  composed  of  beach  and  marsh  about  three  miles 
by  two  ;  he  estimates  that  at  least  3000  Marsh  Hens,  500  Laugh- 
ing Gulls,  600  Flood  Gulls  {Rynchops  nigra)\  and  200  Terns  were 
raised  during  the  seas<».  He  states  that  so  far  as  he  knows,  no 
birds  were  killed  and  but  few  eggs  were  taken,  and  he  adds :  "  For 
the  encouragement  of  your  society  I  would  say  that  before  the 
efforts  to  protect  the  birds  were  put  forth  some  of  the  species 
were  nearly  extinct,  but  have  now  increased  to  considerable  num- 
bers." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Richardson,  of  Parramores  Beach  Life  Saving  Sta- 
tion, cares  for  seven  square  miles  of  beach  and  marsh,  principally 
the  latter ;  he  estimates  the  following  increase  in  birds :  Laughing 
Gulls  (Larus  airidUa)^  about  600;  Willet,  800;  Little  Strikers 
{Sterna  aniUlarum\  100 ;  Big  Strikers  {Sterna  hirundo  et  forsteri) , 
300;  Mud  Hens,  1000. 

He  adds :  "  There  are  more  Black-headed  Gulls  this  season  than 
usual.  I  have  walked  and  sailed  through  our  marshes  many  times 
this  summer,  and  have  talked  with  boatmen  and  others,  advocating 
the  cause  of  birds  in  my  own  way,  and  I  found  many  responsive 
hearers  in  sympathy  with  our  work."  He  suggests  that  the  Vir- 
ginia law  should  be  changed  and  made  much  more  strict  in  order 
to  successfully  protect  game  and  other  wild  birds. 

Mr.  John  E.  Johnson,  of  the  Hog  Island  Life  Saving  Station, 
was  in  charge  of  about  eight  miles  of  marsh  and  beach  on  which 
bred :  Common  Tern,  Gull-billed  Tern  {Gelochelidon  niloticd)^ 
Laughing  Gull,  Black  Skimmer,  Willet,  Wilson's  Plover  {y£giaiitis 
tuiisonia)<i  and  American  Oyster-catcher   {Hamatopus  pa  Hiatus). 

He  estimates  the  young  as  follows :  Common  Tern,  2000  ; 
GulF-billed  Tern,  200 ;  Laughing  Gull,  2000  ;  Black  Skimmer, 
1000 ;  Willet,  100 ;  Wilson's  Plover,  50  ;  American  Oyster-catcher, 
100.  "I  do  not  think  that  any  birds  were  killed  illegally,  as  the 
residents  know  that  the  law  is  being  strictly  enforced.  I  have  a 
very  good  opportunity  of  knowing,  as  I  am  going  through  the 
marshes  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the  breeding  season." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Andrews,  of  the  Cobbs  Island  Life  Saving  Station, 
protected  about  six  miles  of  beach  and  marsh,  and  also  two  large 
marsh  islands  of  about  800  acres  in  area.     The  birds  in  his  dis- 
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trict  were  carefully  watched  over,  and  he  estimates  that  the  in- 
crease was  as  follows  :  Black-headed  Gulls  {Larus  atricilia) ,  about 
4000  ;  Black  Skimmers  (Rynchops  nigra)  about  4000  ;  Tema 
{Sterna  hirundo  et  forsteri)^  zhout  600;  Gull-billed  Terns  (Gei0' 
chelidon  nilotica)^  about  300  ;  Oyster-catchers  {Hmmatopus 
p(Uliatus)y  about  4 ;  Willets  (Symphemia  sem^almata)^  4 ;  Wilson's 
Plover  {yEginiitis  wiisonia)^  2 ;  Marsh  Hens  {RaUus  crepitans)^ 
about  2,000. 

He  reports  that  about  xooo  gulls'  eggs,  300  terns'  eggs,  and 
1000  marsh  hens'  eggs  were  taken  by  fishermen  and  others  before 
the  close  season  commenced.  After  that  date  none  were  taken ; 
'^  I  did  not  have  as  much  trouble/'  he  says, ''  this  year  as  last.  I 
think  the  Black-headed  Gulls,  Skimmers,  Common  Terns,  and 
Gull-billed  Terns  have  doubled  in  number  since  last  year.  The 
day  after  Mr.  Kirkwood  left  I  caught  three  men  very  neatly.  I 
was  in  my  lookout  and  saw  a  boat  coming,  and  as  I  was  satisfied 
I  knew  what  they  were  after,  I  went  up  the  beach  and  hid  in  the 
grass  where  I  thought  they  would  land.  As  soon  as  they  landed 
I  rose  up  with  my  gun  right  in  front  of  them  and  asked  them  what 
they  were  after.  At  first  they  said  *■  nothing/  but  I  soon  made 
them  own  up  that  they  had  come  for  young  birds.  They  prom- 
ised  if  I  would  let  them  of!  that  they  would  never  come  again.  I 
have  not  seen  a  man  on  the  beach  since.  A  great  many  boatmen 
like  to  eat  the  young  Skimmers." 

Mr.  G.  D.  Hitchens,  of  the  Smiths  Island  Life  Saving  Station, 
was  in  charge  of  a  district  about  twelve  miles  long  by  from  one 
hundred  yards  to  one  and  one  half  miles  wide,  consisting  of  beach^ 
marsh,  and  islands.  The  increase  in  the  birds  in  his  charge,  as 
near  as  he  can  estimate,  was  as  follows :  Common  Tern  (Sterna 
hirumio),  about  1,000;  Laughing  Gull  {Lams  atricilia)^  about 
1,000;  American  Oyster-catcher  (//amatcpus  pa//iatus)  ySihout  20; 
Wilson's  Plover  (y£gialitis  wihonia)^  about  6  ;  Clapper  Rail 
(Haiiiis  crepitans),  zhoxxi  5,000;  Willet  (Symphemia  semipahnata)^ 
about  75  ;  Royal  Tern  {Sterna  maxima),  about  100;  Black  Skim- 
mer (Rytuhops  nigra) y  about  200. 

*'  No  eggs  were  taken  on  Smiths  Island,  but  on  the  Isaacs  all 
the  eggs  were  taken  until  the  last  of  July.  I  could  not  catch  the 
one  who  did  it  but  was  told  he  was  the  caretaker  of  the  United 
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States  Quarantine  Station  on  Fishermans  Island,  which  is  very 
close  to  the  Isaacs,  while  they  are  about  three  miles  away  from 
me.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  the  Marine  Hospital 
service  to  send  an  order  to  their  caretaker  regarding  this  matter ; 
there  should  have  been  several  thousand  birds  raised  whereas  there 
were  only  a  few  hundred.  There  have  been  no  eggs  taken  nor 
birds  killed  on  Smiths  Island  while  I  have  been  warden,  and  there 
are  more  birds  now  than  I  have  seen  in  fifteen  years." 

All  of  the  wardens  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  visited  very 
early  in  August  by  our  fellow-members,  Messrs.  William  H.  Fisher 
and  Frank  C.  Kirkwood,  the  latter  of  whom  made  a  long  and 
detailed  report,  from  which  the  following  interesting  items  are 
extracted  : 

'^  I  have  just  returned  from  the  inspection  trip  and  the  results 
are  most  satisfactory,  and,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  season,  I 
think  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  last  year  is  a  conservative  aver- 
age.    At  some  points  it  was  more,  at  some  less. 

"With  the  waders,  however,  it  was  different;  they  were  scarce. 
The  Willet,  which  breeds  all  along  this  shore,  was  nearly  absent 
and  comparatively  few  Clapper  Rails  were  heard;  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  storms  in  May  which  put  very  high  tides  over 
the  marshes. 

"  All  the  men  report  that  no  shooting  was  done  and  but  very 
little,  if  any,  egging. 

'*  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  wardens ;  they  all  greeted  me 
by  name,  and  said  they  thought  I  had  died,  as  the  last  they  had 
heard  of  me  after  the  trip  of  1900  was  that  I  was  very  sick.  They 
are  all  very  enthusiastic  over  the  increase  in  the  birds.  Mr. 
Fisher  secured  a  number  of  excellent  photographs,  and  we  had 
some  peculiar  experiences,  one  of  which  was  a  sudden  storm  which 
overtook  us ;  for  fierceness  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  thunder  and  light- 
ning it  surpassed  anything  I  ever  saw,  and  within  five  minutes  our 
temperature  changed  from  a  dripping  perspiration  to  a  chill.  That 
night,  instead  of  reaching  our  destination,  we  were  compelled  at 
10.30  p.  M.  to  break  into  an  oyster  watch-house  in  the  bay  and 
remain  there  until  daylight.  One  night  the  heat  and  mosquitoes 
were  so  bad  that  we  climbed  to  the  platform  under  the  lantern  of 
the  old  lighthouse  on  Smiths  Island,  150  feet  up,  where  we  passed 
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the  night  and  enjoyed  a  fine  breeze  and  perfect  freedom  from  the 
insect  pests.  What  delighted  me  more  than  anything  else  during 
the  trip  was  to  discover  that  there  was  some  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  Least  Terns  (JStema  antiiiarum)  which  may  in  time  restock 
the  entire  coast  It  is  hoped  that  before  the  time  for  another 
report  is  reached,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will  have  upon 
its  statute  books  a  law  that  will  prevent  the  taking  of  wild  birds* 
eggs  at  any  time.  It  is  a  practice  that  there  is  no  reason  for,  and 
is  only  indulged  in  by  a  few  lawless  persons  who  think  that  all  wild 
things  may  be  taken  at  any  and  all  times.  The  great  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  Virginia,  it  is  believed,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  stop- 
ping this  wasteful  practice." 

Louisiana.  —  As  the  fund  collected  by  Mr.  Thayer  this  year 
fully  warranted  the  expenditure,  the  territory  covered  by  wardens 
was  enlarged  to  embrace  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  which  was  formerly 
the  home  of  immense  numbers  of  sea  birds.  Owing  to  the  depre- 
dations of  plume  hunters,  a  great  many  of  the  outlying  islands  and 
sand  bars  that  had  formerly  been  used  as  breeding  places  had 
been  deserted;  however,  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  on 
Timbalier  Island  there  still  remained  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  birds.  The  laws  of  Louisiana  afford  no  protection  for  birds, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  ascertain  the  ownership  of  this 
island,  which  is  some  fifteen  miles  long  and  is  located  in  the  par- 
ish of  Terrebonne.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  still  State 
property,  but  on  investigation  it  was  found  to  be  owned  by  the 
Terrebonne  Land  Company,  one  of  the  managers  of  which,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Dresser,  wrote  as  follows : 

"  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  turn  over  to  your  society  any  rights 
that  we  have,  to  use  for  the  purpose  that  you  require  them,  the 
protecting  of  the  sea  birds.  We  think  they  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed during  the  nesting  season.  We  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  of  your  society  and  you  can  depend  upon  us  to  co- 
operate with  you.  If  you  will  write  an  article  and  send  it  to  the 
*  Times  Democrat,'  the  most  influential  paper  in  this  city,  they  will 
publish  it  and  gladly  aid  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  people, 
and  try  to  create  a  sentiment  which  will  result  in  a  law  being 
passed  by  the  next  legislature  to  protect  the  birds." 

The  details  of  the  protection  work  in  Louisiana  were  referred  to 
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our  fellow  member,  Mr.  George  £.  Beyer,  who  kindly  and  gener- 
ously gave  largely  of  his  time  in  its  prosecution.  He  obtained 
from  Mr.  Dresser  full  power  of  attorney,  attested  and  sworn  to 
before^  notary.  On  April  6,  Mr.  Beyer  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Timbalier  Island,  an  account  of  which  is  here  appended  : 

"Last  night  I  returned  from  the  seacoast  and  the  islands, 
whither  I  had  gone  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the  protection 
of  the  sea  birds,  and  how  many  still  remained  to  be  protected. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  unfortunately  but  few  remain.  I  left  New 
Orleans  for  Houma  on  the  26th  of  March.  Immediately  upon 
my  arrival  I  tried  to  find  out  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  protection,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  not  a  single 
instance  of  disfavor ;  on  the  contrary,  people  seemed  to  be  glad 
that  I  was  about  to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  sea 
birds.  My  presence  in  Houma  and  its  object  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  quite  a  number  of  men  whom  I  met  published  notices  of  tres- 
pass. In  Houma  I  engaged  the  services  of  a  small  sailing  vessel, 
and  left  the  town  on  the  28th  of  March.  I  reached  the  first 
island  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  the  following  morning  I 
proceeded  to  Timbalier  Island.  I  spent  an  entire  day  in  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  piece  of  land,  but  only  the  east  end 
or  Racoon  Shoals  has  a  colony  of  breeding  birds.  This  colony 
is  at  once  the  largest  and  the  only  one  of  any  consequence  left  on 
a  stretch  of  seacoast  of  about  150  miles.  In  Houma  I  had  been 
informed  by  the  sheriff  of  Terrebonne  Parish,  that  the  man  living 
on  the  island,  Ferdinand  Desir^,  would  be  about  the  most  reliable, 
strict,  and  altogether  most  suitable  one  for  our  purpose.  I  found 
that  the  man  came  up  to  every  requirement,  and  also  that  he  was 
well  informed  as  to  the  species  and  number  and  strength  of  the 
remaining  colonies.  Becoming,  in  the  meantime,  familiar  with  the 
conditions  around,  I  engaged  him  for  a  period  of  four  months,  his 
term  of  duty  to  commence  on  April  15.  He  was  notified  by  the 
sheriff  to  come  to  Houma  to  be  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  be 
invested  with  every  authority  the  parish  can  possibly  grant  him. 
At  this  man's  suggestion,  I  visited  quite  a  number  of  other  islands, 
but  as  he  knew,  and  told  me  before  hand,  no  birds  are  left.  I 
enclose  a  map,  published  by  Wisner  and  Dresser,  upon  which  I 
have  designated  my  route,  and  also  the  breeding  grounds,  pointed 
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out  by  Desirtf,  our  warden,  and  verified  by  myself  with  the  two 
exceptions  on  the  mainland. 

'^  As  far  as  the  trip  is  concerned  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  I 
(irmly  believe  we  will  have  no  trouble  on  that  section  of  the  coast. 
The  only  weak  point  is  this :  hunters  may  be  stopped  from  shoot- 
ing the  birds  on  land,  but  possibly  could  not  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  on  the  water,  unless  I  could  get  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  enforce  the  law  on  the  three  mile 
limit.  I  believe  the  A.  O.  U.  might  secure  that  for  me  under  the 
Lacey  Act.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  look  into  this 
matter  at  once  and  do  what  you  can.  It  will  certainly  help  to 
make  our  undertaking  a  completely  successful  one.^ 

Later  on  Mr.  Beyer  received  the  following  letter  from  warden 
Ferdinand  Desirtf :' 

July  13, 1901. 
Terrebonne  Parish,  Timballer  ItUnd. 
Dear  Sir: 

On  the  8th  and  9th  the  wind  blew  very  strong  and  the  tide  was  very 
high,  in  fact,  washed  over  the  different  islands  and  destroyed  the  eggs  and 
joung  birds.  There  are  only  a  few  eggs  and  young  birds  left,  but  the  old 
birds  are  still  left  on  Racoon  Pass  and  will  very  soon  lay  again.  The  same 
of  the  cranes ;  their  nests  were  blown  down,  but  the  old  birds  are  there 
still.  Timbalier  beach  has  suffered  the  same ;  nests  and  birds  destroyed 
hy  the  tide. 

I  could  not  leave  this  place  as  often  as  I  would  have  liked ;  the  China- 
men and  fishermen  were  here  and  I  had  to  watch  to  keep  them  from  get- 
ting the  eggs  around  Timbalier  and  Racoon  Islands.  They  are  all  gone, 
the  fishermen  leaving  on  the  loth.  Will  make  a  round  as  often  as  possible 
and  report  accordingly. 

Your«  truly, 

Ferdinand  DBsiai. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Beyer  gives  the  result  of  the 
effort  to  protect  the  birds  of  Louisiana.  It  very  forcibly  shoigrs 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  birds  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
wasteful  methods  of  mankind  when  they  have  to  contend  with 
such  natural  forces  as  storms  and  tides. 

^'  Your  fears  were  only  too  well  grounded,  as  you  may  perceive 
from  the  reports  sent  me  by  Desired.  Just  before  the  storm  I 
made  an  attempt  to  go  to  the  islands,  but  could  only  get  as  far  as> 
Houma.     While  it  is  deplorable  that  we  have  lost  two  entire 
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broods,  through  no  fault  of  ours,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  having  preserved  the  adults,  and  by  next  year  I  am  positive  we 
will  have  the  State  laws  on  our  side.  I  am  quietly  working  now 
and  I  think  we  will  experience  no  opposition  or  difficulty  to  gain 
all  our  points." 

In  the  several  localities  where  the  warden  system  was  employed 
the  results  fully  warrant  the  outlay  of  funds  made,  and  a  contin- 
uance and  extension  of  the  system.  It  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  append  to  this  report  a  copy  of  the  model  law  advocated  by 
the  A.  O.  U.9  in  order  that  the  press  and  the  public  may  be  able 
to  examine  it,  and,  it  is  hoped,  advocate  its  fiissage  in  Common* 
wealths  where  the  present  bird  laws  are  insufficient  to  give  abso- 
lute protection  to  the  non-game  birds. 

Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 

ACT  proposed  by  THE  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGISTS*  UNION. 

Am  Act  for  tke  Proiectiom  0/ Birds  amd  their  Nests  amd  Eggs, 

Section  i.   No  person  shall,  within  the  State  of ,  kill  or  catch  or 

have  in  his  or  her  possession,  living  or  dead,  any  wild  bird  other  than  a 
game  bird,  or  purchase,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale,  transport,  or  ship  within 
or  without  the  State,  any  such  wild  bird  after  it  has  been  killed  or  caught. 
No  part  of  the  plumage,  skin,  or  body  of  any  bird  protected  by  this  section 
shall  be  sold  or  had  in  possession  for  sale  except  as  permitted  by  this 
act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  following  only  shall  be  considered 
game  birds  :  The  Anatidse,  commonly  known  as  swans,  geese,  brant,  and 
river  and  sea  ducks  ;  the  Rallid«,  commonly  known  as  rails,  coots,  mud- 
hens  and  gallinules ;  the  Limicolse,  commonly  known  as  shore  birds, 
plovers,  surf  birds,  snipe,  woodcock,  sandpipers,  tatlers,  and  curlews;  the 
Gallinse,  commonly  known  as  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  prairie  chickens^ 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  quails. 

Sec.  2.  No  person   shall,  within  the  State  of ,  take  or  needlessly 

destroy  the  nest  or  the  eggs  of  any  wild  bird  other  than  a  game  bird,  or 
have  such  nest  or  eggs  in  his  or  her  possession  except  as  permitted  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 

be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of dollars 

for  each  bird,  living  or  dead,  or  part  of  bird,  or  nest,  or  set  of  eggs,  or 
part  thereof,  possessed  in  violation  of  this  act,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
ten  days,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sec.  4.  Sections  x,  2,  and  3  of  this  act  shall  not  appljr  to  any  person 
holding  a  certificate  giving  the  right  to  take  birds,  their  nests,  or  eggs 
for  scientific  purposes,  as  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Certificates  may  be  granted  by  [here  follow  the  names  of  the 
persons],  if  any,  duly  authorized  by  this  act  to  grant  such  certificates,  or 
by  any  incorporated  society  of  natural  history  in  the  State,  through  such 
persons  or  officers  as  said  society  may  designate,  to  any  properly  accred- 
ited person  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or  upward,  permitting  the  holder 
thereof  to  collect  birds,  their  nests  or  eggs,  for  strictly  scientific  purposes 
only.  In  order  to  obtain  such  certificate  the  applicant  for  the  same  must 
present  to  the  person  or  persons  having  the  power  to  grant  said  certif- 
icate written  testimonials  from  two  well-known  scientific  men,  certifying 
to  the  good  character  and  fitness  of  said  applicant  to  be  intrusted  with 
such  privilege  ;  musf  pay  to  said  persons  or  ofiicers  one  dollar  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  attending  the  granting  of  such  certificates ;  and 
must  file  with  said  persons  or  officers  a  properly  executed  bond,  in  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  responsible  citizens  of  the 
State  as  sureties.  On  proof  that  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate  has  killed 
any  bird,  or  taken  the  nest  or  eggs  of  any  bird,  for  other  than  scientific 
purposes  his  bond  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  State,  and  the  certificate  become 
void,  and  he  shall  be  further  subject  for  each  such  offense  to  the  penalties 
provided  therefor  in  section  3  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  certificates  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  in  force  for  one 
year  only  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  shall  not  be  transferable. 

Sec.  7.^  The  English  or  European  house  sparrow  (Passer  domesticus) 
is  not  included  among  the  birds  protected  by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  heretofore  passed,  inconsistent  with  or 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


The   Thayer    Fund. 

The  treasurer  of  the  fund  attaches  a  statement  showing  the 
subscriptions  and  disbursements  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber I,  1 90 1,  the  correctness  of  which  he  certifies  to. 


'  Where    it  is    absolutely  necessary  to  exclude  any  birds    from    protection 
they  may  be  added  to  Section  7.  so  as  not  to  alter  the  main  text. 
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In  Aocoumt  with  Thatxk  Fipmd. 

BaUmce  brought  forward  fnmi  1900  $449.98 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


J.M.Se».                          $aoww 

D.  C.  HcEwen 

$10vOO 

C.L.  Freer 

jftoo 

Jno.  D.  HUka 

laao 

Ellen  R.  Pleknun 

R.  C.  RobWna 

10.00 

A.  ll.^m,^n^^BV 

00.00 

W.  S.  Peele 

io«o 

Louis*  L.  Kane 

oaoo 

C.  E.  Norion 

5.00 

Mr*.  A.  Hemenii*7 

oo«o 

Wm.  Amorv 

5.00 

Wm.  Brewrter 

00.00 

Mi»i's  MirrrimDii 

5-w 

Ellen  J.  Stone 

SOM, 

Mia«  A.  C.  Gelpcke 

5.00 

MwyLionberger 

3o« 

MIiaJeanRicketta 

5J» 

H.  Y.  S.  Hntinewell 

35.00 

Jno.  Uonnklsnn 

5.00 

S.O.  Metcalf 

2S-00 

Emttj  Howland 

5-35 

Mrs.J.  S.  Kennedv 

15.00 

W.  M.  Atpinwall 

5.00 

HUs  E.  L.  0. 

JS-oo 

Mrs.  Z.  Chfllfec 

5«> 

Edith  C.  M«y 

35.00 

Prank  M.D.J 

5.00 

PrankJ.  Hechel 

iS-oo 

S.  Brook. 

S-oo 

A.  A.  Lawrence 

S5JXI 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Gray 

5.00 

H.  S.  Hunnewell 

35.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Lawrence 

Walirr  Hunnewell 

15.00 

Mfsi  Lucy  H.  Baird 

5.00 

Dean  Sage 

30.00 

Mary  L  Corning 

5.00 

Col.  0.  H.  Pajne 

ao.00 

H.  H.  White 

S-oo 

H.  M.  Hanna 

jooo 

^lissCouperLord 

5.00 

W.  B.  Dickerroan 

JOOO 

M.  Benj.  NicoU 

;.oo 

Conn.  Audubon  SocJtrlV 

30.00 

W.  G.  Van  Name 

5.00 

MUtMarj- A.  Greene 

^aoo 

F.  R.  Bangs 

5-00 

Mri.  R.  G.  Shaw 

30.00 

Jno.  L.  Cox 

5.00 

Mr*.  T.  M.  Brewer 

30.00 

Ralph  W.  Trine 

J. 00 

Mr.  &  Mri.  W.  M.  Smhh 

iS-oo 

Eita  F.  Mflee 

Caroline  P.  Latimer 

15.00 

(Six  children's  clubi) 

3-7S 

Mill  Funnit  llwight 

10.00 

Misa  Anna".D.  Li.dlow 

3-00 

S.  H.  Wheeler 

to/n 

Hrleo  P    llnskell 

300 

Rev.  G.  F.  Weld  and  wife 

lOJXl 

EHiabelh  Clitislian 

3-0O 

Mary  L.  Partona 

10.00 

Miss  E.  A.  Dana 

Ellen  D.  Sharp 

1000 

Annie  M.  Archer 

3.0a 

Mn.  Lowell 

10.00 

Royal  E.  Robbins,  md 

3.00 

Ellen  Collins  and  liiler 

to.oo 

19  contributions  from  $1 

00  to 

Cs.h 

10  cents  each 

31.6.'! 
$1679-6S 

$3I»9^ 
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EXPENDITURES. 


U 


A«k 


Virginia, 


F,  C.  Kirk  wood,  Trav.  expenses 
S  wardens  .... 


Maryland. 

F.  C.  Kirkwood,  Trav.  expenses 

I  warden    ....... 

New  Jersey, 

W.  L.  Baily,  Trav.  expenses  —  Inspection 

to  Legislature 


u 


i< 


(( 


(( 


(i 


W.  Dutcher, 
Dr.  Palmer, 
W.D.W.  Miller," 
Telegram  and  sundries 
Copy  of  law      .... 

2  wardens  .... 

Maps 

Warning  notices 

New  York, 

W,  Dutcher,  Trav.  expenses  to  Legislature 

E.  Hicks,  "  " 

Copies  of  law 

Advertising 

Telegrams  and  telephone 

3  wardens 
Warning  notices 


One  warden 


Connecticut 


Maine. 


W.  Dutcher,  Trav.  expenses  to  Legislature 


i( 


i< 


ii 


Dr.  Palmer, 

Advertising  law 

Express      .... 

Copies  of  law    . 

Posting  notices  on  islands 

Telegrams 

Postage  on  notices    . 

Warning  notices 

1 1  wardens         .... 

Dvlti'varv. 
W.  Dutcher,  Trav.  expenses  to  Legislature 
W.  Stone, 


$40.00 

i40xx>  $x8o.oo 


t( 


i( 


ii 


ti 


4.35 

25.00 

29.3.5 

4.00 

325 
8.25 

3.00 

•7.«J 

2.00 

40xx> 

•50 

13.00 

74.75 

32.54 

12.19 

500 

3.00 

7.5.«» 
60.00 

13.00 

13328 

20.50 

20.50 

38.82 

44.00 
6.50 

1.05 

4.00 

5.00 

1. 16 

9.00 

1S.40 

J'^.V.^o 

481.23 

10.03 

6.00 

16.03 
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Louisiana, 

G.  E.  Be^er,  TniT.  ezpentes  39-35 

I  warden i6ojoo     199.35 

Teuas. 
Birds  used  in  evidence  (case  won)  .  laio       10.10 

Massacknsotis. 

R.  H.  Howe,  Jr.,  Trav.  ezpentes    .        .  8.33 

I  detective,  i  month,  salary  &  trav.  ezp.  146.89     155.33 

Florida. 

Dr.  Palmer,  Trav.  ezpentes  to  Legislature   .  35.70 

W.  Dutcher,      «  una  33^ 

R.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  sundries  5.00 

Warning  notices 33.05      150.79 

Now  Hamfikiro, 
Warning  notices loxx)       10.00 

Goorg^* 

W.  Dutcher,  Trav.  ezpenses  to  Legislature  98>34 

Dr.  Palmer,       **  "  "  "  17^5      115.49 

Gbnbral  Expenses  of  Committee. 

Postage                              86.00 

Printing    .        .        , 50-83 

Clerical  work 31 -30 

Letter  cases 1.50 

Clasp  envelopes  for  mailing  reports  ix.35 

Exchange .20 

Copies  of  state  laws 5.00 

Protection  Committee  reports  39*00 

Reports  of  111.  and  Mass.  Aud.  Societies  3.34 

W.  D.,  Trav.  exp.  to  Washington  14-35 

Telegrams .72 

Sundries            8.65     352.04       683.54 

$1828.03 
Balance  forwarded  to  1903 301.60 

$2129.63 

The  above  report  and  financial  statement  are 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

William  Dutcher. 

New  York  City^  November  i,  190 1. 
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Protection  Committee  for  1902. 

William  Dutcher,  Chairman^  525  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
Abbott  H.  Thayer,  Monadnock,  New  Hampshire. 
John  M.  Swain,  Portland,  Maine. 
Ralph  Hoffmann,  Belmont,  Mass. 
James  H,  Hill,  New  London,  Conn. 
William  L.  Baily,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Frank  C.  Kirkwood,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Robert  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
Prof.  Geo.  E.  Beyer,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Frank  Bond,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
Mrs.  Florence  Merriam  Bailey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edward  B.  Clark,  Chicago,  111. 
Mrs.  Louise  McGown  Stephenson,  Helena,  Ark. 
A.  W.  Anthony,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Sub-Committee  on  Laws, 
T.  S.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NINETEENTH    CONGRESS   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS'    UNION. 

The  Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  convened  in  New  York  City  Monday  evening,  November 
II,  1 90 1.  The  meetings  were  held  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  public  sessions  commencing  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  lasting  three  days. 

Business  Session. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam.  Sixteen  Active  Members  were 
present.  The  Secretary's  report  gave  the  membership  of  the 
Union  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Congress  as  738,  constituted 
as  follows  :  Active,  44  ;  Honorary,  16;  Corresponding,  62  ;  Asso- 
ciate, 616. 
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During  the  year  the  Union  lost  seventy-seven  members  — 
eleven  by  death,  twenty-four  by  resignation,  and  forty-two  were 
dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  deceased  members  include 
one  Honorary,  four  Corresponding  and  six  Associate  members,  as 
follows :  Dr.  Gustav  Hartlaub,^  an  Honorary  Member,  who  died 
November  20, 1900,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age ;  Dr.  C.  A.  Altum,  a 
Corresponding  Member,  who  died  January  i,  1900;  Dr.  John 
Anderson,^  a  Corresponding  Member,  who  died  August  15,  1900, 
aged  66  years ;  the  Abbd  Armand  David,^  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber, who  died  November  19,  1900,  aged  74  years;  Baron 
Edmond  de  S^lys  Longschamps,^  a  Corresponding  Member,  who 
died  December  11,  1900,  at  the  age  of  87  ;  George  A.  Boardman,^ 
an  Associate  Member,  who  died  at  Calais,  Maine,  January  11, 
1 90 1,  aged  83;  Capt.  John  Clifford  Brown,*  an  Associate  Mem- 
ber, who  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  16,  1901,  aged  29 ; 
Newton  Dexter,'  who  died  at  Seaconnet  Point,  R.  I.,  July  27,  1901  ; 
James  MacKinlay,*  an  Associate  Member,  who  died  in  Pictou, 
Nova  Scotia,  November  30,  1899,  aged  81 ;  Francis  J.  Birtwell,' 
an  Associate  Member,  who  died  at  Willis,  N.  M.,  June  28, 
1901,  aged  21  years;  and  Rev.  George  S.  Mead,  an  Associate 
Member,  who  died  in  Guatemala,  June  19,  1900. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  Union 
to  be  in  good  condition. 

All  of  the  officers  were  reelected,  as  follows:  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  President ;  Charles  B.  Cory  and  Charles  F.  Batchelder, 
Vice-Presidents;  John  H.  Sage,  Secretary;  William  Dutcher, 
Treasurer;  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Ruthven  Deane,  E.  W.  Nelson, 
Witmer  Stone,  DrsI  A.  K.  Fisher,  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Thos. 
S.  Roberts,  members  of  the  Council. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  proposed  at  the  last  Con- 
gress of  the  Union,  were  adopted,  whereby  the  former  class  of 

1  For  an  obituary  notice,  see   Auk,  XVIII,  p.  219. 
'  For  an  obituary  notice,  see/^/V/.,  XIX,  p.  118. 
^  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid.y  XVIII,  pp.  292. 

*  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid.,  pp.  219. 

*  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid.,  pp.  220. 

*  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid.,  p.  221. 

'  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid.,  pp.  413. 
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Active  Members  became  Fellows,  and  Associate  Members  became 
Associates.  A  class  of  membership  was  established,  intermediate 
between  Fellows  and  Associates,  to  be  known  as  Members,  limited 
in  number  to  seventy-five.  The  nomination  of  Members  must  be 
made  by  the  Council  to  the  Union,  and  the  affirmative  votes  of 
three  founhs  of  the  Fellows  present  will  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
The  membership  of  the  Union  now  consists  of  the  following  classes : 
Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows,  Corresponding  Fellows,  Members, 
Associates,  and  Patrons. 

Outram  Bangs,  of  Boston ;  Joseph  Grinnell,  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ; 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  and  Prof.  F.  £.  L.  Beal,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  were  elected 
Fellows.  Montague  Chamberlain,  of  Boston,  on  resignation  from 
the  Active  list,  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Fellow.  Eighty-three 
new  Associates  were  elected,  and  the  following  fifty-five  persons 
were  elected  to  the  new  class  of  Members,  namely :  Francis  H. 
Allen,^  H.  P.  Attwater,  Mrs.  Florence  Merriam  Bailey,  Vernon 
Bailey,  William  L.  Baily,  Chester  Barlow,  Prof.  George  £.  Beyer, 
Frank  Bond,  Clement  S.  Brimley,  Herbert  Brown,  Prof.  Lawrence 
Bruner,  William  A.  Bryan,  Frank  L.  Bums,  Amos  W.  Butler,  George 
K.  Cherrie,  John  N.  Clark,  Frank  S.  Daggett,  Walter  Deane,  Prof. 
Barton  W.  Everman,  John  Fannin,  Walter  K.  Fisher,  James  H. 
Fleming,  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  Manly  Hardy,  Ralph  Hoffmann, 
William  A.Jeffries,  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job,  Lynds Jones, Prof.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Dr.  Sylvester  D.  Judd,  George  H.  Mackay,  John  W. 
Mailliard,  Joseph  Mailliard,  Richard  C.  McGregor,  Gerrit  Smith 
Miller,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Olive  Thome  Miller,  John  Murdoch,  Harrj'  C. 
Oberholser,  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  Charles  J.  Pennock,  Edward  A. 
Preble,  William  W.  Price,  Dr.  William  L.  Ralph,  Samuel  N. 
Rhoads,  Dr.  William  C.  Rives,  Capt.  Wirt  Robinson,  U.  S.  A., 
Jewell  I).  Sornborger,  Frank  Stephens,  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  W.  K.  Clyde  Todd,  Bradford  Torrey,  Charles  H, 
Townsend,  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter,  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

Drs.  Merriam,  Allen,  Dwight  and  Richmond,  and  Messrs. 
Brewster,  Ridgway  and  Stone  were  elected  *  Committee  on  Classi- 
fication and  Nomenclature  of  North  American  Birds.' 


iThe  addresses  of  the  new  Members-elect  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the 
Membership  lisit  published  in  *  The  Auk  '  for  October,  1901. 
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Public  Session.  First  Day,  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Dr.  Merriam.  An  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Bumpus  on  behalf  of  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  which  a 
fitting  response  was  made  by  the  Chair, 

The  scientific  proceedings  began  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Allen,  entitled  *  The  Present  Outlook  for  Stability  in  Nomencla- 
ture.*    Remarks  followed  by  the  Chair. 

Next  came  *  The  Plumages  of  the  American  Goldfinch  (Spinus 
tristis),*  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.  Remarks  followed  by 
Messrs.  Chapman,  Oberholser  and  Batchelder,  and  Dr.  Allen. 

The  third  title  was  *  On  Methods  in  Museum  Bird  Exhibits,*  by 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Merriam  called 
attention  to  the  numerous  fine  groups  of  birds  forming  a  part  of  the 
ornithological  exhibit  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, especially  to  a  late  addition  representing  the  colony  of  breed- 
ing sea  birds  at  Bird  Rock,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  was  by  James  H. 
Hill,  entitled  '  The  White-winged  Crossbill  in  Captivity.*  Remarks 
followed  by  Mr.  Chapman. 

The  second  title  was  '  Some  Impressions  of  Texas  Birds.*  by 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  and  H.  C.  Oberholser.  Remarks  followed 
by  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Oberholser. 

*  Ornithological  Notes  from  Northern  New  Hampshire,*  by 
Judge  John  N.  Clark,  was  the  title  of  the  third  paper.  Remarks 
followed  by  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Stone. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  day  was  '  Routes  of  Bird  Migra- 
tion across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,'  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke.  In  the 
absence  of  the  author,  it  was  read  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer.  Re- 
marks followed  by  the  Chair,  Drs.  Palmer  and  Mearns,  and 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Nelson. 

Second  Day.  —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  first  paper,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  was  entitled  '  The 
American  and  European  Herring  Gulls.'  Remarks  followed  by 
Dr.  Dwight  and  Mr.  Oberholser. 

The  second  paper  was  entitled  '  Auduboniana,'  by  Ruthven 
Deane,  accompanied  by  an  exhibition  of  books,  manuscripts,  etc., 
formerly  belonging  to  Audubon. 
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The  third  paper  was  '  The  Moults  and  Plumages  of  the  North 
American  Ducks  (Anatidae),'  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.  Re- 
marks followed  by  Mr.  Stone  and  the  author. 

The  concludmg  paper  of  the  morning, '  Remaiics  on  Seven  Birds 
from  the  Southern  United  States,'  was  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns. 

The  afternoon  session,  held  in  the  large  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Museum,  was  devoted  to  the  following  papers,  all  being  iUus> 
rated  by  lantern  slides,  viz.:  '  A  Naturalist  in  Yucatan,'  by  £.  W. 
Nelson;  *  Photography  in  North  Dakota  Bird  Colonies,'  by  the 
Rev.  H.  K.  Job;  and  '  A  Reconnaissance  in  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest,'  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

Third  Day, — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Merriam.  The  first  and  second  papers  of  the  morning, '  Are 
Hummingbirds  Cypseloid  or  Caprimulgoid  ? '  by  Hubert  Lyman 
Clark,  and  a  'List  of  Birds  of  Wequetonsing,  Mich.,'  by  Otto 
Widmann,  were  read  by  title.  The  third  paper,  *  Notes  on  the 
Ornithological  Observations  of  Peter  Kabn,'  by  Dr.  Spencer  Trot- 
ter, was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Allen. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  for  a  place  of  meeting  and  for 
other  courtesies  tendered  to  the  Union ;  to  the  Linnsan  Society 
of  New  York  for  generous  hospitalities  extended  to  the  Union 
during  its  Nineteenth  Congress ;  and  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
New  York  for  its  kind  invitation  to  visit  the  Society's  Zoological 
Gardens. 

The  afternoon  session,  held  in  the  large  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Museum,  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Union  and  the  Audubon  So- 
cieties of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ruthven  Deane  called  attention  to  certain  paintings  by 
Audubon  which  were  on  exhibition  in  the  Hall. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Protection  of 
North  American  Birds,  read  the  report  of  his  Committee  for  the 
previous  year.  Mr.  William  Dutcher  followed,  giving  *  Results  of 
Special  Protection  to  Gulls  and  Terns  obtained  through  the 
Thayer  Fund/  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  gave  an  address  on  'Nationil 
Bird  Protection  —  Its  Opportunities  and  Limitations.' 

The  concluding  papers  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  viz : 
'Gulls  of  the  Maine  Coast,  and  Miscellaneous  Notes,'  by  Wil- 
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liam  Dutcher  and  Wm.  L.  Baily ;  *  Some  Results  of  Bird  Protec- 
tion/ by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  17,  1902. 

Jno.  H.  Sage, 

Secretary. 


DESCRIPTIONS   OF   THREE    NEW    BIRDS    OF    THE 
FAMILIES   MNIOTILTID^   AND   CORVID^E. 

BY   ROBERT   RIDGWAY. 

(Bv  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.) 

Compsothiypis    pitiayumi    speciosa. —  CHiRiqyi    Parula    Warbler. 

Similar  to  C  /.  pitiayumi  and  other  South  American  subspecies,  but 
darker  and  bluer  above,  and  middle  wing-coverts  without  white  tips; 
similar  in  last  character  to  C.  /.  inornata,  of  Guatemala,  but  much  more 
richly  colored. 

Nicaragua  to  Chiriqui. 

Type,  no.  177411,  coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Boquete,  Chiriqui,  March  7, 
1901 ;  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  collector;  received  from  Outram  Bangs. 

Dendroica  vigorsii  abacoensis. —  Abaco  Pine  Warbler. 

Similar  to  D.  v.vigorsii  but  decidedly  larger  and  with  relatively  shorter 
wing;  differing  from  D.  vigorsii  achrustera  (Bangs),  of  New  Providence 
Island,  in  being  decidedly  larger  and  in  brighter  yellow  of  under  parts. 

Adult  male:  Wing,  70  mm.;  tail,  57;  exposed  culmen,  135;  depth  of 
bill  at  nostrils,  5  ;  tarsus,  20;  middle  toe,  13.5. 

Island  of  Abaco,  Bahamas. 

Type,  no.  108479,  coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Abaco  Island,  Bahamas.  April 
1886:  WilUrdNve. 
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ApheloGoma  texana. — Texan  Jay. 

Similar  to  A.  eyanotis  but  white  superciliarj  streak  more  dUtinct* 
under  parts  much  paler  and  browner  gray,  the  lower  throat  and  chest 
without  blue  streaks  (obsoletely  streaked  with  pale  grajish).  Differing 
from  A,  woodkomseii  in  obsolete  streaking  of  chest  and  lower  throat,  much 
paler  and  browner  gray  of  breast,  etc,  and  pure  white  under  tail-coTerts. 

Southwestern  Tesuis,  from  Concho  and  Kerr  Counties  west  to  the 
Davis  Mts.  (Alpine,  Ft.  Davis,  Paisano,  etc.)* 

Type,  no.  150507,  coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  adult  female,  near  head  of  Nueces 
R.,  Edwards,  Co.,  Texas,  Dec.  i,  1894;  H*  P*  Attwater. 


TWO    SUBSPECIES   WHICH    SHOULD   BE   ADDED  TO 
THE  CHECK-LIST  OF   NORTH   AMERICAN   BIRDS. 

BY   EDGAR    A.    MEARNS. 

Mimus  polyglottos  leucopterus  (Vigors). 
Western  Mockingbird. 

Orpkeu$  leucopterus  ViCfORs,  Zool.  Beechcjr's  Voyage  of  'Blossom,* 
1839,  p.  18  (Pacific  coast  of  North  America). 

Mimus  leucopterus  Baird,  Stansburjr*s  Report,  Great  Salt  Lake,  1853, 
p.  338. 

Geographical  Distribution,^  Southwestern  United  States,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (Texas)  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  southward  into  Mexico, 
including  all  of  Lower  California;  resident  in  the  southern  and  lower 
portions  of  its  range,  migratory  in  the  northern  and  higher  portiona. 

Characters. —  Similar  to  but  larger  than  Mimus  polyglottos polygioti^e^ 
with  tail  relatively  rather  short  (measuring  about  the  same),  wings  5  to 
10  mm.  longer,  feet  stouter,  bill  slightly  longer  and  more  slender.  Gen- 
eral color  paler  than  in  polyglottos^  less  grayish  (more  drab),  and  with  the 
underparts  more  washed  with  clay-color  ;  white  markings,  especiallj 
those  ot  the  wings,  more  extended;  wing-quills  all  tipped  with  white;  ter^ 
tiaU  edged  with  grayish  or  brownish  white.  The  greater  extent  of  white 
on  the  bases  of  the  primaries  is  conspicuous  during  flight ;  and  the  two 
white  bands  caused  by  the  white  tips  of  the  wing-coverts  are  much  broader* 
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Remarks.  —  Under  the  appropriate  name  of  Uucqpterus^  the 
Western  Mockingbird  was  described  by  Vigors,  from  specimens 
collected  during  the  voyage  of  the  *•  Blossom,'  which  visited  various 
ports  on  the  we$t  coast  of  Mexico  and  California.  He  states  that 
none  of  his  specimens  were  labelled  with  the  exact  locality. 

Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird  next  recognized  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Mockingbird  of  California,  which  he  described,^  remarking  •' 
'*  It  is  probably  this  variety  that  Vigors  had  in  view  when  describ- 
ing Orpheus  kucopterus  from  the  west  coast  of  America  (Zool. 
Beechey,  1839,  18),  although  this  has  the  wing  5.75  inches  long, 
instead  of  4.50.  Should  further  researches  substantiate  a  specific 
distinction  from  both  tht pofygiottus  and  Vigors*s  bird,  the  name  of 
Mimus  canadatus  [typographical  error  for  caudatus^  which  name 
appears  on  pages  xxxxv  {sic)  and  987  of  the  same  work]  would 
be  very  appropriate,  in  view  of  the  lengthened  tail."  Baird's  name 
caudaius  was  applied  to  the  Mockingbird  of  the  West  by  numer- 
ous writers,  including  Xantus,  Cooper,  Coues,  and  Ridgway,  and 
was  more  or  less  in  current  usage  for  about  twenty  years,  after 
which  it  was  dropped  even  as  a  subspecific  term,  because  of  the 
discovery  that  the  tail-pattern  could  be  matched  on  comparison  of 
eastern  with  western  birds,  and  that  the  Mockingbird  of  Florida 
possesses  a  longer  tail  than  that  of  California.  Again,  in  1888, 
Doctor  J.  A.  Allen  *  gave  the  true  characters  of  the  Western  Mock- 
ingbird, based  on  specimens  in  the  Scott  collection,  from  Arizona, 
where  the  race  has  acquired  its  maximum  differentiation. 

The  characters  which  I  have  given  are  based  on  an  examination 
of  all  the  specimens  in  the  collections  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New 
York.  I  have  also  tabulated  the  measurements  of  seventy-five 
specimens  of  both  forms,  taken  by  myself  from  fresh  specimens, 
collected  in  the  region  extending  from  Georgia  and  Florida  to  the 
coasts  of  California  and  Mexico.  All  of  the  Texan  specimens 
examined  were  the  western  form,  not  extreme,  but  easily  separated 
from  polygloitos  by  the  larger  amount  of  white  on  the  bases  of  the 
primaries,  and  the  paler  and  more  drab  coloration.     Its  range,  as 


1  U.  S.  Pacific  Railroad  Rep.,  IX,  Birds,  1858,  p.  345. 
••The  Auk,*  Vol.  V,  April,  1888,  p.  160. 
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shown  by  specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
extends  from  old  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territor}%  south  to  Monterey 
and  over  the  tableland  of  Mexico  to  Mazatlan,  and  even  to  Tehuan- 
tepee  City,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
(specimen  No.  59673,  U.  S.  N.  M.). 


Tyrannus  tyrannus  vexator  Bangs. 
Florida  Kingbird. 

Tyrannus  tyrannus  vexator  Bangs,  Auk,  XV,  April,  1898,  p.  178  (Mer* 
ritt's  Island,  Indian  River,  Florida). 

Geographical  Distribution, —  Southern  Florida. 

Characters, —  A  series  of  breeding  specimens  of  this  form,  collected  br 
the  writer  during  April  and  May,  1901,  in  the  Klssimmee  Valley,  southern 
Florida,  emphasizes  the  characters  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Bangs  In  the 
original  description.  The  form  may  be  recognized  by  its  stout  bill  (about 
2  mm.  broader  than  that  9f  typical  tyrannus)  short  tarsus,  robust  feet,  and 
the  darker  and  more  uniform  coloration  of  the  upper  surfaces. 

Measurements, —  Average  of  three  adult  males  from  the  Klssimmee 
Valley,  Florida :  Length,  219  mm. ;  alar  expanse,  383 ;  wing,  123 ;  tail,  94. ; 
culmcn  (chord),  x8;  bill,  measured  from  nostril,  15 ;  tarsus,  18.7  ;  middle 
toe  with  claw,  20.8.  Average  of  four  adult  females  from  the  Klssimmee 
Valley,  Florida:  Length,  217;  alar  expanKC,  369  ;  wing,  1x6;  tail,  90;  cul* 
men,  18.9;  bill  from  nostril,  14.6;  tarsus,  19.4;  middle  toe  with  claw,  21. 

Nest  and  r/rj^, —  Set  A/3,  with  both  parents  (Nos.  12585  and  12586 
Mctirns  collection  ;  all  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  collection).  Tlie 
nest  was  placed  about  6  meters  above  the  ground,  on  a  side  branch  of  a 
persimmon-tree  which  stood  beside  an  *old  river*  connecting  lakes 
Cypress  and  Tohopekaliga,  in  Osceola  County,  Florida.  It  was  com- 
posed, outwardly,  of  small  sticks  and  plant-stems,  and  lined  with  the  wool 
of  sheep.  On  May  3,  1901,  it  contained  three  eggs,  similar  to  those  of 
the  common  Kingbird,  and  measuring,  respectively,  24.2  by  18.3  mm.,  25 
bv  18.4,  and  2>  bv  18. 

Remarks, —  This  subspecies  breeds  abundantly  in  SGUthern 
Florida  where  it  is  known  only  as  the  *  Bee  Martin.* 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A   HYBRID   BETWEEN  THE   BARN 

AND  CLIFF  SWALLOWS. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  MEARNS. 

In  the  <  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,'  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  3,  July,  1878,  page  135,  Doctor  Spencer  Trotter  described  a 
hybrid  between  Hirundo  erythrogaster  Boddaeit  and  PetrocheUdon 
lunifrons  (Say).  The  specimen  was  taken  at  Lin  wood,  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  aa,  1878,  by  C.  D.  Wood.  "Unfortu- 
nately he  [Wood]  did  not  carefully  determine  its  sex  by  dissection, 
though  he  believed  it  to  have  been  a  male." 

On  June  14,  1893,  at  Fort  Hancock,  El  Paso  County,  Texas, 
I  found  a  pair  of  swallows  which  were  mated,  and  had  almost  com- 
pleted a  nest  attached  to  a  rafter  of  an  old  building,  in  a  situation 
too  difficult  for  me  to  reach.  As  I  recall  it,  the  nest  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bam  Swallow,  having  the  entrance  at  the  top.  Both 
birds  were  shot.  The  male  (No.  134,420,  U.  S.  National  Museum) 
was  a  typical  Barn  Swallow;  but  the  female  (No.  134,421,  U.  S. 
National  Museum),  which  was  about  to  ]ay  eggs,  was  a  hybrid 
between  Hirundo  erythrogaster  and  Petrochelidon  lunifrons}  It 
may  be  described  as  follows:  Length,  149  mm.;  alar  expanse, 
296;  wing,  107;  tail,  59;  culmen  (chord),  8;  tarsus,  12;  middle 
toe  with  claw,  15.8.'  The  characters  are,  in  general,  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  genera  —  Hirundo  and  Petrochelidon  — 
and  species.     As  regards  the  form  of  the  bill  and  the  form  and 

1  The  resident  Cliff  Swallow  of  the  Kio  Grande  Valley  is  Petrochelidon 
lumfroHSt  not  P.  melafu^gaster^  which  latter  occurs  on  the  Mexican  boundary 
line  to  the  westward,  from  the  San  Luis  Mountains  to  Nogales  (monuments  65 
to  122  of  the  latest  survey).  See  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  Vol.  XIV, 
September  25,  1901,  p.  177. 

'  Its  mate,  a  typical  male  of  Hirundo  erythrogasttr^  measures :  Length,  169 ; 
alar  expanse,  308;  wing,  114;  tail,  82;  culmen,  6.9;  tarsus,  iz;  middle  toe 
with  claw,  16.2. 

An  adult  female  of  Petrochelidon  lunifrons  (No.  163,687,  U.  S.  National 
Museum),  taken  at  Fort  Clark,  Kinney  County,  Texas,  April  28, 1898,  measures  : 
Length,  145;  alar  expanse,  300;  wing,  106;  tail,  53;  culmen,  t,t\  tarsus, 
14.5;  middle  toe  with  claw,  16. 
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position  of  the  nostrils  this  is  precisely  the  case.     The  wing  is 
but  slightly  longer  than  that  of  the  Cliff  Swallow.     The  tail  is 
forked,  and  of  intermediate  length.     The  feet  are  intermediate, 
but  most  resemble  those  of  the  Cliff  Swallow.     The  colors  of  the 
iris,  bill,  and  feet,  were  noted  at  the  time  of  capture  as  indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  its  mate  —  a  Bam  Swallow.     In  coloration, 
the  wings  and  tail  are  intermediate  between  those  of  tl)e  two 
species,  which  are  brown  in  the  Cliff  Swallow  and  blue  in  the 
Barn    Swallow.      The  forehead  is  ferruginous,  as  in  the    Bam 
Swallow  ;  but  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  behind  the  eye,  where 
blue  in  the  Bam  Swallow  and  fermginous  in  the  Cliff  Swallow, 
are  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  two.     On  the  back,  the  huffy- white 
edging  of  the  feathers  is  apparent,  but  not  so  plainly  indicated  as 
in  the  Cliff  Swallow  (the  whole  upper  surface,  except  the  ferrugi- 
nous frontal  band,  is  uniform  steel-blue  in  the  Bam  Swallow).' 
The  mmp  and  upper  tail-coverts  differ  from  those  of  either  species, 
although  the  pattern  is  that  of  the  Cliff  Swallow ;  the  color  instead 
of  tawny-ochraceous  is  cream-buff,  lightly  and  irregularly  spotted 
with  blue,  the  longest  coverts  being  purplish  brown.     The  under 
parts  most  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Barn  Swallow ;  chin  and 
throat  hazel,  darker  than  the  Barn  Swallow  and  lighter  than  the 
Cliff  Swallow,  from  which  latter  it  differs  in  having  the  hazel  color 
more  extended  posteriorly,  and  in  lacking  the  black  pectoral  spot. 
The  whole  underparts,  including  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  washed 
with  ferruginous,  but  less  strongly  so  than  in  the  Barn  Swallow. 
The  under  wing-coverts  are  intermediate.     Two  outer   rectrices 
are  spotted  with  grayish  white  on   the  inner  webs,   these  being 
immaculate  in  the  Cliff  Swallow,  spotted  in  the  Barn   Swallow. 
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Franklin's  Gull  in  the  Virginia  Mountains.  —  1  clc>ire  to  place  upon 
record  the  capture  hv  inv>elt  of  a  strav  specimen  of  Franklin's  Rosv  Gull 
(Larus  franklinii)  at  lUacksbur^'.  Montj^onierv  Co.,  Virginia  (No.  757, 
coll.  K.  A.  S. ).  This  is  a  first  record  tor  the  State  ;  and  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
other  record  for  the  Eastern  States.     On  the  24th  of  October,  1898,  I  was 
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returning  from  a  trmmp  with  two  students,  and  as  I  neared  the  College 
ice  pond,  a  gull  flew  over  mj  head  from  behind  me;  for  a  second  I 
hesitated,  thinking  it  was  Bonaparte's  Gull,  which  1  have  taken  here  in  the 
mountains  on  several  occasions ;  I  fired,  however,  and  killed  the  bird,  and 
was  surprised  on  picking  it  up  to  find  it  was  not  what  I  had  supposed,  nor 
did  I  recognize  it  A  momentary  suspicion  that  it  was  a  Kittiwake  —  the 
onlj  likely  bird  I  could  otherwise  think  of  —  was  dispelled  by  noticing  the 
dark  carmine  bill,  which,  as  the  specimen  was  adult,  eliminated  the 
Kittiwake.  On  reaching  home,  Ridgway*s  '  Manual '  and  Coues's  *  Key ' 
readily  ran  it  out  to  Franklin's  Rosy  Gull,  there  being  no  mistaking  the 
two  descriptions,  and  I  have  since  amply  verified  the  identification.  The 
Gull  was  an  adult  $  and  the  under  parts  were  qCiiterosy  and  the  plumage 
unworn.  A  trace  of  the  rosy  color  still  remains.  This  is  not  quite  as 
remarkable  as  my  capture  here  of  the  Black-capped  Petrel  in  1893  (see 
Auk,  VoL  X,  p.  361),  for  Franklin's  Gulls  breed  in  Iowa:  Blacksburg, 
Va.,  is  only  a  few  miles  from  New  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  I  sup> 
pose  the  bird  may  have  followed  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio  and  so  up  to 
this  remote  locality.  Sea  and  shore  birds  are  found  here  with  more  or 
less  regularity.  Ducks  come  every  spring,  and  I  have  shot  the  Black-head ; 
the  Horned  Grebe  is  occasionally  found,  and  Geese  occur  at  intervals  In 
their  season.  On  May  7  last,  I  had  a  fine  fresh  Canada  Goose,  $ ,  brought 
to  me,  still  warm,  one  of  three  that  were  killed  on  New  River  that  day. 
This  is  very  late  for  geese.  —  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Virginia  Poly- 
t€cknic  Institute^  Blacksburg^  Va, 

Remarkable  Flight  of  Gulls  at  Cumberland,  Md. — On  Sunday,  April 
26,  1901,  the  people  of  Cumberland  were  astonished  to  find  a  flock  of 
about  50  gulls  flying  over  and  around  the  city,  especially  about  the  con- 
fluence of  Will's  Creek  with  the  Potomac.  There  had  been  excessive 
rains  for  three  days  previous,  and  high  winds,  which  no  doubt  account 
for  this  large  flight.  For  while  occasionally  a  few  stray  up  here,  there 
had  never  so  many  been  seen  together.  Most  of  them  went  away  after 
having  been  here  a  day;  some,  however,  stayed  around  till  the  middle  of 
the  week.  The  greater  part  were  Bonaparte*6  Gull  (La rus  Philadelphia)^ 
the  rest,  three  to  five,  American  Herring  Gulls  (Larus  argcntatus  smith- 
soMiaMMs),  A  few  of  the  former  were  shot  by  hunters  and  brought  to  me. 
They  were  in  perfect  nuptial  plumage.  They  all  had  large  black  beetles 
and  some  bits  of  offal  in  their  stomach. 

At  the  same  time  two  specimens  of  Larus  Philadelphia  were  sent  to 
me  from  Accident,  Garrett  Co.,  Md.,  where  they  had  been  shot  by  the 
owner  of  a  small  fish  pond,  near  the  same.  These  two,  however,  had  still 
a  few  white  feathers  on  their  heads.  Also  in  that  week  I  received  one 
American  Herring  Gull  and  one  Bonaparte's  Gull  from  Confluence, 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  This,  according  to  my  mind,  goes  to  show  that  the 
atmospheric  disturbances  accompanied  by  great  floods  in  these  parts  had 
the  effect  of  making  many  gulls  temporarily  leave  their  usual  homes.  — 
G.  EiFRiG,  Cmmderlamd,  Md. 
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A  SuppoMd  New  Colony  of  Least  Tens  on  Merthfts  VIneyaid.  — In 

Jul  J,  1901,  while  on  a  visit  to  Katama  Bay  and  the  eastern  end  ol  Marthas 
Vineyard  with  a  collecting  party  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station 
at  Woods  Hole,  I  found  a  joung  Least  Tern  {SUrma  amiiUmrmm)  running 
on  the  shore  near  a  marshy  strip  on  the  edge  of  the  bay.  An  Inspection 
of  the  marsh  showed  it  to  be  a  breeding  place  for  this  species,  as  a  number 
of  eggs  were  observed  in  a  hasty  examination,  although  it  appeared  that 
most  of  the  eggs  must  have  hatched.  Several  adults  came  within  close 
range  of  the  collecting  party  seining  on  the  shore.  On  each  of  several 
other  visits  to  the  bay  in  July,  August  and  September,  a  few  Least  Terns 
were  noticed,  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  first  of  October  that  the  birds 
were  observed  in  flocks  and  some  idea  could  be  formed  of  their  number. 
Two  separate  flocks  were  found  on  the  beach  one  day,  and  It  was  the  esti* 
mate  of  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards,  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  myself  that  each 
flock  contained  about  500  old  and  young  birds. 

I  have  been  visiting  Katama  Bay  in  summer  and  ^11  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  have  not  previously  observed  Least  Terns  there.  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  ^as  been  very  familiar  with  the  region  for  more  than  thirty  years  and 
knows  the  birds  very  intimately,  does  not  remember  to  have  found  the 
birds  in  such  numbers  before.  —  Hugh  M.  Smith,  W^skingtpn^  Z>.  C. 

The  European  Widgeon  in  North  Carolina.  —  I  found  not  long  ago  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw  (No.  loi)  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.,  a  male  Mareca  femelope  taken  by  Mr.  L.  C  Fenno  on  Currituck 
Sound,  on  November  23,  1900.  The  bird  is  a  fine,  well  stufifed  specimen, 
and  is  I  think  the  first  to  be  recorded  from  the  State.  It  will  eventually 
be  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  — Rkoinald  Hbbbk 
Howe,  Jr.,  Lomsrwood^  Mass. 

Northern  Phalarope  and  Black  Tern  at  Cumberland,  Md.  —  On  May 
23,  1901,  a  friend  brought  me,  beside  Sora  Rail,  Bartramian  Sandpiper  and 
Solitary  Sandpiper,  a  fine  male  specimen  of  Pkalarofnt  lobatms.  He  had 
seen  a  pair  of  these  birds  on  a  large  meadow  along  the  West  Virginia 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  shot  one.  At  this  place,  called  Swamp  Ponds, 
the  Potomac  makes  a  rather  short  bend  into  Marvland  from  west  to  east, 
so  that  this  locality  in  West  .Virginia  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
Maryland,  so  that  any  bird  found  there  must  be  counted  for  Maryland  as 
well  as  West  Virginia,  for  whether  birds  have  come  from  north  or  south 
to  these  Swamp  Ponds,  they  had  to  come  from  Maryland. 

On  May  30,  while  with  a  friend  at  the  same  place,  we  saw  a  strange 
bird,  lar^e  in  appearance,  majestically  sailin|kC  in  wide  circles  over  the 
swamp,  often  over  the  river  into  Maryland,  but  always  returning.  Some- 
times it  would  interrupt  its  slow  circles  by  seemingly  strange  antics. 
After  much  waiting  it  sat  down  on  a  post  in  the  swamp.  My  friend  care- 
fully stalked  up  to  it  and  took  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  female  Black  Tern 
{Hydrockelidom  nigra  surinamensis).  There  was,  however,  no  sign  of  eggs 
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to  be  seen.  It  had  about  six  large  dragon  flies  in  its  stomach.  This 
tern  and  the  phalarope  are  now  in  my  collection. — G.  Eifrig,  Cumber- 
lamdy  Aid. 

Second  Record  of  the  Purple  Qallinule  {lonornis  mariinicd)  in  Illinois. — 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Marvin  Hughitt,  Jr.,  for  information  regarding  the 
capture  of  a  specimen  which  is  rare  for  this  State.  The  bird  was  killed 
by  Mr.  T.  G.  Winders  while  snipe  shooting  near  Coal  City,  Grundy  Co., 
111.,  on  April  24, 1900.  It  is  mounted  and  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Hugh- 
itt.  The  only  previous  record  for  the  State,  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  given 
by  Mr.  £.  W.  Nelson  in  his  *  Birds  of  Northeastern  Illinois^  (Bull.  Essex 
Inst.,  VIII,  April,  1877,  pp.  90-155),  based  on  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr. 
C.  N.  Holden,  Jr.,  near  Chicago.  Mr.  Holden  has  recently  informed  me 
that  this  bird  was  taken  bv  Mr.  R.  Borcherdt  of  Lake  View,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago.  —  RuTHVEN  Deanb,  Chicago^  III, 

Cory's  Bittern.  —  Since  the  publication  of  *  The  Standing  of  Ar delta 
neoxena^  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  •  The  Auk,'  Vol.  XIII  (pp.  11-19), 
nine  more  specimens,  six  of  which  are  unrecorded,  have  been  taken  at 
Toronto ;  and  Mr.  Ames  and  myself  have  recorded  the  flnding  of  the  eggs 
(Auk,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  106).  I  believe  Toronto  still  remains  the  only 
Canadian  place  of  record  for  this  very  interesting  bird,  and  as  seven 
Toronto  birds  had  been  recorded  when  Mr.  Chapman  published  his  paper, 
I  have  numbered  the  records  given  in  the  following  table  from  eight  on- 
wards: 

Toronto  Records  of  Ardetta  neoxena,  1896-1900. 


No. 

Collection  of 

Locality. 

Sex. 

Date. 

Collector. 

8 

W.  Rothschild 

Toronto 

<J  ad. 

Aug.  17,  1896 

A.  Dey 

9 

J.  H.  Ames  (') 

d  ad. 

May  14,  1897 

Geo.  Pierce 

10 

Geo.  Pierce  {^) 

?  ad. 

June  30,  1897 

((          (( 

II 

Manly  Hardy 

i  ad. 

June    8,  1898 

A.   Dey 

12 

J.  H.  Fleming  (^) 

?  ad. 

June  15,  1898 

Geo.  Pierce 

13 

C.  K.  Rogers 

i  im. 

Aug.    3,  1898 

C.  K.  Rogers 

14 

Prov.  Mus.,  Toronto 

d  ad. 

Aug.    7,  1899 

A.  Dey 

IS 

((              ((                 u 

S  im. 

Aug.  14,  1899 

A.  Dey 

16 

J.  H.   Fleming  (») 

(?  ad. 

Sept.   8,  1899 

J.  Tymon 

Nos.  8  and  11  were  sexed  by  the  same  man,  and  as  both  were  for  some 
time  in  my  keeping  I  was  able  to  compare  them  with  others  in  my  own 
collection,  and  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  adult  males.  No.  8 
belonged  to  Mr.  O.  Spanner,  and  I   was    able   to  secure   it  for  the  Hon. 


*  Recorded  by  Mr.  Ames  in  Auk,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  411. 

*  Recorded  by  Mr.  Ames  and  myself  in  Auk,  Vol.  XVHI,  p.  106. 
'Now  in  coll.  of  British  Museum. 
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Walter  Rothschild,  in  whose  museum  it  now  Is,  at  Tring.  No.  1 1  be- 
longed to  Mr.  G.  F.  Dippie,  and  was  sold  to  Mr.  Manlj  Hardy  of  Brewer, 
Maine. 

Nos.  14  and  15  were  sexed  by  Mr.  J.  Maughan  ;  No.  14  is  an  adult  male 
in  remarkably  high  plumage ;  the  abdominal  region  and  breast  are  largely 
black,  slightly  tinged  with  chestnut,  the  left  tibia  has  a  few  white  feathers 
on  the  inner  side ;  there  is  a  clearly-marked  black  line  running  from  the 
gape  almost  to  the  back  of  the  head,  on  both  sides,  but  not  reaching  the 
black  of  the  lower  crest-feathers,  though  it  nearly  divides  the  chestnut  on 
the  sides  of  the  head. 

No.  15  is  a  young  male.  It  has  a  number  of  white  feathers  on  the  left 
tibia,  and  a  small  patch  on  the  abdomen ;  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  the 
secondary  coverts  have  the  downy  neossoptiles  attached.  The  bird  is  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  than  the  young  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Ames,  taken 
Aug.  34,  1894.  The  coloring  of  the  feet  was  peculiar,  and  Mr.  Manghan 
assures  me  he  has  copied  it  correctly  ;  the  green  of  the  tarsus  and  toes  Is 
curiously  mottled  and  blotched  with  reddish  brown;  No.  13  and  my 
young  male  (taken  Aug.  17,  1894),  were  in  this  respect  colored  like 
mature  birds,  but  both  are  in  a  more  advanced  plumage,  and  it  may  prove 
that  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  nestlings  are  not  colored  as  in  the  adult. 

While  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1896,  I  found  that  Dr.  Bowdier 
Sharpe,  who  was  then  preparing  the  manuscript  of  the  Herodiones  for  the 
*  Catalogue  of  Birds/  had  not  seen  a  specimen  of  Cory*s  Bittern,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  color  phase  of  Ardetta  exit  is.  1  had  the  adult  female  No. 
1328  (Toronto,  May  20,  1893)  sent  him  for  examination;  this  is  the  bird 
whose  description  is  given  as  an  adult  male  on  page  233.  Vol.  XXVI  of 
the  *  Catalogue  of  Birds.*  Dr.  Sharpe  also  admitted  Ardetta  ntoxema  into 
his  list  of  the  Ardeida;  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornitholo- 
gists* Club,  December,  1895. 

This  bird  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chapman  on  page  13  of  his 
paper  as  havin);r  been  examined  by  Mr.  Brewster.  I  eventually  sent  it  in 
exchange  to  the  museum  at  Liverpool,  where  it  now  is.  — J.  II.  Flbmino, 
Toronto^  Canada. 

A  Killdeer  {.-E^ia litis  voci/era)  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  Mass. — 
On  the  19th  of  October,  1901,  we  identified  a  Killdeer  {.Hgia litis  voci/era) 
in  a  larfre  ploughed  field  in  Belmont,  Mntsachusetts.  Although  we  had 
no  means  of  securing  the  specimen  its  identification  is  certain  since  we 
flushed  it  three  times  at  close  ran^i^e,  fretting  good  views  of  the  rufous 
tail-coverts.  We  also  saw  cleurlv  the  marks  on  the  breast  and  heard  the 
call-note. 

According  to  Messrs.  Howe  and  AllenV  'Birds  of  Massachusetts*  there 
are  only  two  previous  records  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  both  of  which 
were  in  September.  —  Howard  M.  Ti'R.ner.  Rkhard  S.  Ei'STls,  Cam- 
bridgt^  Mass, 
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American  Avocet  and  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker  at  Toronto. 
— An  Avocet  (Recmrvirostra  am^ricama)  was  shot  on  the  eastern  sand- 
bar, Toronto,  bj  Mr.  C.  K.  Rogers,  September  19,  1901.  The  bird  was 
noticed  feeding  among  a  flock  ol  plovers.  It  proved  to  be  a  male,  and  is 
the  second  Toronto  record,  the  first  being  of  a  bird  taken  about  fifteen 
jears  ago. 

The  American  ThreeHoed  Woodpecker  (Picoidts  am^ricamus)  was  shot 
on  Wells  Hill,  Toronto,  Novemberfli6,  1901.  It  was  seeh  in  the  company 
of  another,  probablj  its  mate.  The  bird  is  a  male,  and  is  now  in  my  col- 
lection. This  is  the  first  recorded  specimen  from  Toronto,  and  a  most 
unexpected  occurrence  so  far  awaj  from  the  Muskoka  District,  into  which 
it  comes  occasionally  in  the  winter  from  further  north,  but,  unlike 
Picoidts  arcticus^  which  has  been  recorded  a  number  of  times  from  the 
^-icinitj  of  Toronto,  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
forest,  and  once  suited  will  stay  all  winter  within  a  very  limi^d  area,  in 
isolated  pairs.  — J .  H.  Fleming,  Toronto,  Cam, 

Capture  of  the  Mexican  Jacana  in  Florida.—  Captaiii  B.  F.  Hall,  of  the 
steamboat  *•  Naoma  No.  3,*  showed  me  the  skin  of  a  Jacana  sfimosa 
(Linn.),  killed  in  October,  1899,  on  Pelican  Bay,  Lake  Okechobee,  Flor- 
ida. —  Edgar  A.  Mkarns,  Fort  Adams,  Nowfort,  R,  /. 

Note  on  the  Name  CdUnua. — Dr.  Stejneger  has  recently  called  my 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  name  Colinus  by  Goldfuss,  whose  refer- 
ence has  several  years*  priority  over  that  of  Lesson.  The  proper  citation 
for  this  genus  would  appear  to  be :  Goldfuss,  Handbuch  der  Zoologie,  II, 
1830.  220;  the  type  is  *P«r</ix  m^xiVaiia,  Caille  de  la  Louisiana,  PI.  Enl. 
149,'  which  is  synonymized  with  Tttrao  I'irginianus  Linn. — Chas.  W. 
Richmond,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Aquila  chryaaiStoa.  —  The  date  of  this  combination  is  given  in  the  A. 
O.  U.  *  Cheek-List'  as  Dumont,  1816,  but  I  have  met  with  several  earlier 
references,  the  first  being  Aqnila  chrysaetos  Sprtingli,  in  Andreae's 
*  Briefe  aus  der  Schweiz,'  1776,  196. — Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Wasking- 
ton^  D.  C. 

Occurrence  of  the  Bam  Owl  in  Canada.  —  In  the  Bryant  Collection  in 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  there  is  an  American  Barn  Owl 
(Strix  frafincola)  taken  by  Mr.  Louis  Cabot  at  Long  Point,  Ontario,  in 
early  November,  1899.  The  specimen  (No.  1482)  was  secured  for  the 
collection  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Bigelow. — Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Long- 
luood,  Mass. 

Stria  lapponica.  —  The  Lapp  Owl  was  first  described  by  Thunberg,  K. 
Vet.  Akad.  nya  Handl.,  XIX,  1798,  1S4,  instead  of  by  Retzius. —  Chas. 
W.  Richmond,  Washington^  D.  C. 
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Snowy  Owl  and  Qolden  Eagle  at  Pljmotttli,  Mkhifan. — A  Snowj 
Owl  {NycUa  myct§a)  was  shot  at  Plymouth,  Michigan,  on  December  4, 
1901.    It  was  a  male  bird,  and  its  stomach  contained  no  food. 

Recently  a  Golden  Eagle  (Aqmila  cJkrysalUoi  canadensis)  was  caught  near 
here — the  second  one  observed  at  this  place.  These  birds  are  becoming 
quite  rare  in  southern  Michigan,  and  a  law  should  be  enacted  for  their 
protection,  and  not  only  for  them  but  for  several  other  species  of  our 
hawks  and  owls.  -^ Jambs  B.  Purdy,  iHymonik^  Mick, 

The  Hawk  Owl  in  Maaaachuaetts.  —  I  found  lately  in  the  Bryant  Col- 
lection in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  two  specimens  of  Snmim 
nlmia  caparock.  The  label  on  one  reads  "  Massachusetts,  December  50^ 
^,"  (No.  1524)  ;  on  the  other,  '* Massachusetts,  ^,"  (No.  1525).  As  no 
Massachusetts  specimen  has  been  recorded  as  taken  on  December  30,  this 
bird  is  evidently  unrecorded,  and  makes  the  thirteenth  record  for  the  State. 
The  other  specimen  may  be  one  of  those  already  recorded  of  which  we 
have  no  other  data  as  to  the  capture.  —  Reginald  Hebbr  Howb,  Jr., 
LoHgwood^  Mass. 

The  Elf  Owl  aa  a  California  Bird.  —  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  claim  Microfallas  wkiineyi  has  in  the  literature  to  the  rank  of  a 
California  bird  rests  upon  the  type  specimen.  The  paper  (Proc.  Calif. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  p.  118)  containing  the  original  description  of 
this  specimen  is  entitled  *New  Californian  Animals*,  but  the  locality  given 
for  the  specimen  U  Fort  Mojave,  which  was  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Positive  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  this  owl  in 
California  has  recently  come  to  my  knowledge  in  an  example  (now  No. 
1S29S,  Calif.  Acad.  Sci.)  obtained  April  20,  1898,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Kusche  in 
Sun  Bernardino  County,  the  precise  locality  being  about  ten  miles  from 
San  Bernardino  on  the  old  Toll  Road,  altitude  about  2000 feet. —  Levbrbtt 
M.  LooMis,  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco, 

Unusual  Abundance  of  Lewia'a  Woodpecker  near  Tucaon,  Arisona,  In 
1884.  —  During  the  fall  of  1884  Lewises  Woodpecker  {Asyndesmms  iorqmains) 
appeared  in  large  numbers  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  opposite  Tucson, 
Arizona.  Although  I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  place  for  about  twenty- 
four  vearh  it  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  them  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  following  concerning  them  is  from  my  note-book  of  that  date. 

September  28.  To-dav  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  black  wood- 
pecker in  the  pomegranate  groves  west  of  town.  It  was  wild  and  unap- 
proachable.    It  kept  much  among  the  small  trees. 

September  2g.  To-d.*iv  I  fortunately  secured  the  black  woodpecker  I  saw 
yesterday.  It  proves  to  be  a  vounij  female  of  A.  torqnatns.  The  cervical 
collar  is  entirely  wanting.  So  tar  as  I  can  renienit)er  It  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  met  with  in  boulhcrn  Arizona. 
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September  50.  I  counted  10  Lewises  Woodpeckers  in  the  pomegranate 
groves  to-day  and  secured  7  of  them.  They  are  surely  beautiful  birds. 
Evidently  they  are  young  as  all  but  three  lack  the  cervical  collar,  and  in 
the  three  the  collar,  although  well  defined,  is  much  narrower  than  those 
commonly  met  with  in  the  adult  bird.  A  few  white  spots  are  apparent  in 
the  necks  of  two,  and  two  others  are  marked  by  a  narrow  line  of  dirty 
looking  gray.  They  were  in  company  with  some  five  or  six  Sparrow 
Hawks  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  them.  If  dis- 
turbed they  flew  together  and  invariably  settled  on  the  same  bush  or  tree. 
The  woodpeckers  did  not  cling  to  the  boles  of  the  trees,  but  sat  on  the 
limbs  after  the  manner  common  to  all  perchers.  They  were  mostly 
feeding  on  pomegranate  fruit.  They  first  cut  a  hole  through  the  hard 
skin  of  the  fruit  and  then  extract  the  pulp,  leaving  nothing  but  an  empty 
shell.  I  saw  them  repeatedly  dart  from  their  perches,  generally  on  some 
topmost  limb,  far  into  the  air,  apparently  catch  something  and  then  return 
to  their  starting  point. 

The  day  was  cloudy  and  the  wind  blowing  hard,  but  from  no  particular 
direction  although  the  clouds  were  drifting  westwardly. 

October  4.  This  afternoon  I  saw  but  two  Lewises  Woodpeckers. 
Towards  night,  however,  probably  a  dozen  gathered  to  a  central  point 
where  the  bushes  were  more  dense. 

October  8.  The  Tanagers  and  Orioles  have  finally  disappeared.  The 
same  mav  be  said  of  the  female  Blue  Grosbeaks,  as  I  have  not  seen  one 
for  the  past  week.     Lewis's  Woodpecker  was  not  in  evidence  to-day. 

October  11.  Yesterday  it  stormed  hard.  Towards  evening  it  cleared 
and  to-day  the  weather  is  fine.  I  found  Lewis's  Woodpeckers  very  abun- 
dant. To-day  I  particularly  noted  their  habits  which,  as  a  whole,  are  very 
unlike  those  of  the  Picidae.  In  flight  they  have  little  or  none  of  that 
laborious  undulating  movement  so  common  to  its  kind,  but  in  action  and 
flight  they  seem  possessed  of  peculiarities  supposed  to  belong  to  birds  of 
a  totally  different  family.  To-dav  not  less  than  fiftv  of  them  were  circling 
through  the  air,  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet,  wiih  all  the  ease  and 
grace  of  the  Falconidie.  Not  a  stroke  of  the  wing  was  apparent .  I  saw 
those  in  the  trees  leave  their  perches  with  the  regularity  of  flycatchers, 
dart  after  ini»ects,  pause  momentarily  in  the  air  and  then  return  directly 
to  the  spot  they  had  just  left.  I  was  under  a  tree  when  I  saw  one  so  leave 
and  return  with  a  dragon  fly  in  its  mouth.  It  was  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  above  me  and  in  full  view.  It  appeared  to  be  anxious  for  others  of  its 
familv  as  it  repeatedly  uttered  a  peculiar  ckee^  rkfe,  chee.  That,  at  least, 
was  the  most  I  could  make  of  it.  They  are  also  on  the  ground  much  of 
the  time,  but  unfortunately  the  weeds  are  so  thick  that  I  cannot  see  what 
thev  do  or  how  they  act.  When  disturbed  on  the  ground  they  tly  to  the 
neighboring  trees  and  sit  in  rows  like  so  many  overgrown  blackbirds. 
To-dav,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  one  sticking  against  the  shaft  of  a  mul- 
berry tree  beneath  which  I  was  standing.  It  was  pretty  well  up  towards 
the  lop  and  tapping  it  very  lightly.     Several  others  were   sitting  on   the 
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limbs  of  the  same  tree  and  although  I  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
below  them  they  paid  no  attention  to  me.  I  slapped  the  tree  with  my 
hands,  but  instead  of  flying  they  merely  turned  their  heads  sideways, 
watched  me  for  a  few  moments  and  then  took  no  further  notice  of  me. 
They  were  thick  as  blackbirds  all  over  the  valley  and  the  Chinese  garden- 
ers  were  shooting  them  for  food. 

October  13.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  amazing  flight  and  fly- 
catching  peculiarities  of  Lewises  Woodpecker.  It  is  difllicult  to  believe 
such  things  possible  without  having  really  seen  them  as  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  do.  To-day  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  I  saw  them  do 
two  days  since.  From  a  tree  top  they  will  shoot  through  the  air  a  hundred 
feet,  at  any  angle  or  in  any  direction,  stop  short  and  then  return  to  their 
starting  place  without  a  perceptible  beat  of  the  wing.  Those  high  in  the 
air  were  sailing  in  great  circles.  They  kept  it  up  indefinitely  and  had  the 
appearance  of  being  so  many  miniature  crows.  When  sailing  they  appear 
to  open  their  wings  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  At  times,  however, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  woodpecker  flight.  I  saw  it  to-day  for  the  first 
time,  not  much,  but  it  was  woodpecker  allthe  same.  In  the  trees  they  sit 
motionless,  leaving  them  only  to  dash  after  some  passing  insect.  Those 
on  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  of  which  there  were  quite  a  number  to-day, 
would  occasionally  make  a  short  move  up,  but  not  often.  Now  that  the 
pomegranate  crop  has  been  destroyed  they  have  commenced  to  eat  the 
quinces,  of  which  there  are  large  quantities.  On  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
bushes  I  noticed  that  every  quince  had  been  eaten  into,  one  side  oi 
the  fruit  being  generally  eaten  away.  The  weather  to-day  was  cloudy 
and  warm. 

October  15.  Lewis's  Woodpeckers  have  suddenly  left  the  valley.  In  a 
tramp  of  about  three  hours  I  did  not  see  more  than  a  dozen. 

October  17.  I  saw,  I  think,  the  same  bunch  of  Lewis's  Woodpeckers  I 
did  two  davs  atjo.  Thev  were  about  the  same  in  number  and  were  in  the 
same  locality.  They  occupied  what  might  be  called  a  'headquarters'  tree 
from  which  they  refused  to  be  driven.  This  is  the  third  instance  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen. 

October  19.  Tlie  blackbirds  have  come  but  the  black  woodpeckers  have 
gone.     I  did  not  see  one  of  these  wonderful  birds  to-day. 

October  21.  Lewis's  Woodpeckers  are  again  here  in  their  old  time 
numbers,  but  I  did  not  observe  anything  more  than  usual  in  their  move- 
ments today. 

Octolxr  21.  There  appears  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  number  of 
Lewi>\s  Woodpeckers.  Many  were  tlyin»^  high,  gyrating  through  the  air 
like  crows  over  a  dead  carcass.     The  day  was  windy  and  warm. 

October  25.  Lewis's  Woodj^eckers  are  still  here  in  their  usual  numbers. 
Thev  are  in  beautiful  plumage.  If  wounded  thev  are  very  pugnacious 
and  will  bite  and  claw  the  hantis  if  opportunity  is  given.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  have  an  unusually  larLie  amount  of  blood  in  them. 

October  26.  Lewis's  Woodpeckers  are  still  here,  but  far  less  numerous 
Jian  thev  were  vesterdav. 
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October  28.  Lewises  Woodpeckers  have  become  quite  scarce.  Because 
of  their  handsome  plumage  I  hoped  to  collect  a  few  more,  but  succeeded  in 
getting  but  two. 

My  last  notation  of  them  was  made  November  16,  and  is  as  follows: 
"Lewis's  Woodpeckers  are  entirely  gone."  Although  I  find  I  was  in  the 
field  ten  times  petween  Oct.  28  and  Nov.  16  that  is  the  only  entry  made  of 
them.  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  whence  they  came  or  whither  they 
went,  but  I  always  thought  that  they  came  from  the  north  and  went  south, 
still  I  have  nothing  to  prove  it  by.  I  surely  found  them  to  be  an  unusually 
interesting  bird,  —  Herbert  Brown,  Yuma^  Arizona, 

The  Rivoli  Hummingbird  in  Southern  California. — A  male  Eugenes 
fulgens  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Kusche  in  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  River- 
side County,  California,  July  15,  1899.  Mr.  Kusche  made  the  bird  into  a 
fine  skin,  which  is  now  No.  17394  of  the  study  series  of  birds  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences.  I  do  not  recall  any  previous  instance  of  the 
capture  of  this  Hummingbird  in  California. —  Leverett  M.  Loomis, 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco. 

Vestipedes  t*s.  Eriocnemis. —  Eriocnemis  Reichenbach  (Avium  Syst., 
1849,  pi.  xl),  is  antedated  by  Vestipedes  Lesson  (£cho  du  monde  savant, 
8<r.  2,  VIII,  Oct.  22, 1843,  756).  Lesson's  name  is  equivalent-to  Eriocnemis 
and  should  be  used  in  place  of  it.  —  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Washington^ 
D.  C. 

Note  on  ^  Delattria  henrici.* — This  species,  named  Ornismya  henrica 
by  Lesson  and  Delattre  in  1839,  was  first  described  by  Swainson  as  Lam- 
fornis  amethystinus  (Philos.  Mag,,  n.  s.  I,  June,  1827,  442).  Although 
given  in  a  well-known  paper,  Swainson's  name  has  been  entirely  ignored 
—  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  since  L.  amethystinus  becomes  the 
type  oi  Lampornis  through  the  delayed  publication  of  his  *  Zoological 
Journal '  paper  (Zool.  Journ.,  III»  Dec.  1827,  358).  Lampornis  amethys- 
tinus will  thus  become  the  proper  name  of  the  bird  now  known  as 
Delattria  henrici,  as  well  as  the  type  of  the  genus  Lampornis.  The 
genus  long  known  as  Lampornis  will  probably  have  to  be  called  Anthra- 
cothorax  Boie.  —  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lark  Sparrow  and  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  in  Western  Maryland.  — 
According  to  a  long  cherished  desire  on  my  part  and  a  wish  of  Mr.  F.  C. 
Kirkwood,  I  went,  on  July  16  last,  to  the  highest  part  of  Maryland,  to 
Accident,  Garrett  Co.,  for  ornithological  research.  The  elevation  of 
Accident  and  contiguous  territory  is  2600-3000  feet.  I  had  with  me 
Preble's  List  of  Summer  Birds  of  Western  Maryland,  of  which  mention 
was  made  in  the  last  volume  of  'The  Auk/  p.  20S.  I  desired  to,  if  po.s^i- 
ble,  extend  this  list  of  100  species.     I  found  very  near  all  the  species  at 
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or  near  this  one  locality,  which  Mr.  Preble  observed  in  the  six  or  seven 
different  places  he  visited.  Besides  these  I  found  some  which  he  did  not 
find,  #.  g.y  Pigeon  Hawk,  Rusty  Blackbird,  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  and 
Lark  Sparrow.  The  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  {CoMtopnt  fioreaiis)  I  found 
Aug.  19  in  the  middle  of  woods,  calling  or  whistling  with  a  clear  tone : 
Du-ee^  du^€^  just  like  the  name  Dewey. 

The  Lark  Sparrow  (  Ckomdestts  grammacus)  I  found  to  the  number  of 
about  50-75  specimens  while  riding  from  Accident  to  Cove,  five  miles 
away.  After  passing  through  innumerable  Vesper,  Grasshopper,  Field 
and  Chipping  Sparrows,  I  was  suddenly  astonished  to  see  the  Lark  Spar- 
row, with  which  I  was  familiar  from  a  long  stay  in  Indiana.  I  got  off 
the  wagon  and  tried  to  get  a  few.  But  they  were  very  shy.  They  fiew 
ahead  of  me,  along  the  fences,  into  bushes,  and  into  an  occasional  tree, 
and  when  they  got  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  their  domain  — 
about  five  rods  along  the  road  —  they  flew  into  the  fields,  and  in  a  half 
circle  back  to  where  I  had  started  to  chase  them  up.  This  they  did  sev- 
eral times,  never  going  beyond  that  certain  limit,  and  I  almost  gave  up 
my  chase  after  them,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  adult  female.  This 
was  July  24.  Taking  in  addition  to  this  that  there  were  many  males, 
females  and  young,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  colony  had 
br^d  there  when  found.  Although  I  went  over  many  miles  of  road 
round  about  Accident,  I  saw  no  more  Lark  Sparrows.  — G.  Eiprig, 
CMmberlamd^  Md. 

The  Song-Notes  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher.—  Mr.  J.  A.  Farley,  in  his  very 
interesting  article  on  *The  Alder  Flycatcher  {Empidonax  traillii alnorum) 
as  <i  Summer  Resident  of  Eastern  MassnchusettK*  (Auk,  Oct.,  1901,  pp.  347- 
355),  says  that  the  characteristic  song  of  the  species  when  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  **  is  found  in  reality  to  consist  of  but  one  harsh  explosive 
syllable."  This  statement  is  so  much  at  variance  with  my  own  experience 
that  I  cannot  forlx^ar  taking  exceptions  to  it  as  a  general  statement,  though 
of  course  it  may  apply  to  individuals  of  the  species.  First  I  must  admit 
that  my  acquaintance  with  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  not  as  intimate  as  Mr. 
Farley's.  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  nest,  and  I  have 
never  watched  the  bird  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  I  am  not, 
however,  entirely  unfamiliar  with  it,  having  made  its  acquaintance  nearly 
seventeen  years  ago,  viz,,  in  July,  iS85,and  having  met  with  it  in  every 
successive  summer  since  then,  with  a  single  exception,  and  in  various 
places  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  \*ermont.  Massachusetts,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia. In  all  this  time  I  have  never  suspected  the  song  to  consist  of  a  sin- 
gle syllable,  and  1  have  often  l>eon  quite  near  the  bird  when  he  uttered  it. 
It  would,  therefore,  not  In?  easy  to  convince  ine  that  the  ckarttcieristic  tomg" 
of  the  species  is  not  composed  of  two  or  three  syllables,  though  I  am 
aware  that  the  bird  ha«»  an  emphatic  oiie-svllahled  note  which  is  not  to  be 
confounded  either  with  the  inviirnjficant  /r/  or  with  what  is  known  as 
the  song.     Let  ine  quote  two  passages  from  my  journal  bearing  on  this 
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point.  Under  date  of  June  25,  1895  (Londonderry,  Vt.).  I  find:  **In 
Chapman's  new  •  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,*  Dr. 
Dwight  gives  ee-ze^-e-uf  as  the  song  of  E.  traillii  [  =  E.l.  alnorum ] .  Hear- 
ing the  song  at  a  distance  this  summer  I  preferred  Mr.  Brewster's  render- 
ing k^'wing^  but,  getting  nearer  to-day,  I  find  Dr.  D wight's  a  pretty  exact 
rendering,  though  I  myself  should  put  it  wee-zei-up^  the  up  very  faint." 
(If  it  were  not  superfluous,  I  should  like  to  compliment  Dr.  Dwight  on 
the  felicity  of  his  descriptions  and  syllabifications  of  bird-songs.) 

The  other  passage  is  dated  at  Willoughby  Lake,  Vt.,  June  18,  1896 :  "  In 
a  swampy  place  southeast  of  the  house  I  saw  two  Empidonax  traillii  alno- 
rum^ one  of  which,  perhaps  the  male,  had  an  emphatic  k^weet  which  was 
new  to  me.''  I  may  add  that  I  was  no  nearer  this  bird  than  I  have  often 
been,  both  before  and  since,  to  others  uttering  the  familiar  two-syllabled 
song-note,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  notes  was  so  marked  that 
there  could  have  been  no  confusing  them. —  Francis  H.  Allen,  We$t 
Roxbury^  Mass. 

The  Correct  Name  for  the  Canadian  Pine  Grosbeak. —  Canadensis 
(Brehm,  183 1),  as  the  subspecific  name  for  the  eastern  Pine  Grosbeak  is 
long  antedated  by  Loxia  leucura  of  Mtiller  (Volls.  Natursyst.  Suppl.- 
und  Register-Band,  1776,  150),  whose  name,  based  on  Buffon's  PI.  Enl. 
135,  fig.  I,  will  have  to  be  recognized.  This  form  should  properly  be 
called  Pinicola  enucleator  leucura  (Mtiller),  —  Chas.  W.  Richmond, 
Washington y  D.  C. 

The  Labrador  Savanna  Sparrow.  —  I  have,  since  describing  Passercu- 
lus  savanna  labradorius,  learned  more  from  various  sources  of  its  range, 
habits,  and  migrations  which  seem  of  interest  to  present. 

The  species  inhabits  Labrador  as  far  north  certainly  as  Port  Manvers, 
and  probably  further  —  though  the  bird  is  apparently  most  common  on 
the  southern  Labrador.  It  is  known  as  the  'Chipbird,'  as  are  most  of 
the  small  sparrows  in  the  north,  and  is  mentioned  by  all,  I  think,  of  the 
writers  on  the  Labrador  avifauna.  I  have  examined  nearly  a  hundred  or 
more  specimens  of  Passerculus  s.  savantia  from  Newfoundland  and  south- 
ward since  describing  the  race,  with  the  result  that  I  find  Newfoundland 
and  Cape  Breton  birds  approach  most  closely  the  Labrador  race  in  measure- 
ments, as  would  be  expected,  one  bird  in  particular  from  Cape  Breton 
measuring,  wing  2.87,  bill  .39  X  .24,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  smallest 
Labrador  bird  measured.  Two  other  specimens  from  Labrador  have  also 
been  sent  me  from  Bowdoin  College,  taken  on  the  expedition  to  Labrador 
in  iSgi.  Both  birds,  one  a  male,  and  one  unsexed,  were  taken  at  Cha- 
teau Bay  on  July  14  and  are  in  very  worn  breeding  plumage.  The  male 
measures,  wing  2.86,  tail  1.83,  tjirsus  .83,  bill  .42  X  25.  The  other,  wing 
2.75,  tail  1.87,  tarsus  .80,  bill  .41  X  .24.  On  the  migrations  an  occasion- 
ally verv  large  Savanna  Sparrow  has  been  noticed  by  observers  and 
collectors,  which  are  referable  to  this  form,  and  I  have  in  mv  collection 
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five  such  birds,  two  from  Massachusetts  ($,  Brookline,  April  26,  1895, 
wing  2.88 ;  $ ,  April  38,  1894,  wing  2.90),  evidently  late  northern  migrants; 
two  from  Rhode  Island,  wintering  birds  (^,  Middletown,  Dec  aa,  1900, 
wing  2.89,  $n  wing  3.86),  and  one  from  Florida  (^,  Klsslmmee,  Dec  5, 
1892,  wing  2.88). 

In  the  collections  there  will  probably  be  found  manjr  specimens  referable 
to  this  race,  which,  though  I  am  adverse  to  naming  slight  natural  and  to 
be  expected  differences,  are  widely  different  enough  to  deserve  a  name,  if 
the  present  accepted  races  of  samdwick€nti$  are  to  be  recognized. — 
Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Lomgweod^  Mass. 

The  Cardinal  in  Cambridge,  Maaa,^ — On  Wednesday,  November  37, 
1901, 1  saw  and  identified  a  male  Cardinal  (Cardinalis  cmrdimalis)  near 
my  house  in  Cambridge.  It  had  already  been  seen  on  the  19th  of  the 
month  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  will 
winter  about  Cambridge.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  is  an  escaped 
cage-bird,  because  males  of  many  species  of  birds  are  known  to  often  wan- 
der north  after  the  breeding  season;  also  because  it  very  rarely  occurs 
that  cage-birds  escape  or  are  released,  and  such  infrequent  occurrences 
certainly  cannot  account  for  the  dozen  or  more  records  of  the  Cardinal  in 
MassachuKetts.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  records  are  of  males  seems  to 
be  explained  by  the  tendency  of  male  birds  to  go  north  after  breeding, 
and  also  by  their  brilliant  plumage  causing  them  to  be  more  often  noticed 
than  the  olive-gray  female. 

In  this  connection  I  should  also  like  to  make  a  correction  in  my  record 
of  the  Hooded  Warbler  (  Wihonia  miira/a),  which  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  *  The  Auk  '  (XVIII,  p.  397),  in  which  I  stated  that  I  knew  of  no 
other  record  of  this  bird  for  Massachusetts.  On  investigating  the  mat- 
ter, however,  I  find  that  there  are  four  previous  records.  Therefore  the 
present  status  of  this  bird  in  Massachusetts  is  as  follows:  (i)  Brookline, 
one  taken  June  25,  1879  ;  (2)  Taunton,  two  birds  noted  May  8,  1888;  (3) 
Provincetown.  a  male  taken  June  25,  1888;  (4)  Framingham,  a  male  taken 
October  15,  1893;  (5)  Cambridge,  a  male  noted  September  5,  1901.  It  is 
also  said  to  have  formerly  bred  about  Pittsfield  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State. —  Arthur  C  Comey,  Cambn'dg'e^  Mass. 

The  Cardinal  Breeding  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.— On  October  3,  1901,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  R.  Ridj(way,  Washington,  I).  C,  as  follows:  "In  this  con- 
nection permit  me  to  report  that  three  weeks  ago  last  Sunday,  I  saw  an  adult 
male  C  virgiMianu%  [  =  Cardinalis  cardinalis]  at  Riverside,  a  park  where 
the  timber  and  underbrush  is  almost  in  its  original  state,  five  miles  from 
this  [Sioux]  citv  along  the  Sioux  River.  I  learned  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  park  that  he  had  seen  within  the  past  two  years  something 
like  a  doxen  ot  these  birds,  old  and  young.  I  have  frequently  made  visits 
to  these  almost  primitive  woods  for  inanv  vears,  about  thirtv,  and  never 
before  saw  anything  of  them.     Last  Sunday,  however,  I  observed  a  *  youngs 
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of-the-jear '  ol  this  same  species  showing  evtrj  indication  of  a  niale  bird, 
and  he  was  flying  towards  that  part  of  the  parlt  where  the  superintendent 
claims  that  they  have  been  breeding  for  two  or  three  years.  None  have 
been  seen  here  after  the  general  migration  of  the  birds  from  this  section .** 

In  answer  to  my  letter  of  Oct.  a,  Mr.  Ridgway  stated  that  he  regretted 
that  the  note  could  not  be  made  use  of  in  his  new  work.  Later  I  received 
another  letter  from  him  in  which  he  states :  "  It  being  now  too  late  to 
utilize  your  note  concerning  the  Cardinal,  I  would  suggest  that  you  send 
it  to  Dr.  Allen  for  publication  in  '  The  Auk  \" 

As  supplementary  to  the  above  note,  permit  me  to  state  that  a  gentle- 
nuin  here  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Rich,  who  is  making  something  of  a  study 
of  ornithology,  reported  to  me  that  he  had  for  the  first  time  seen  the  Car^ 
dinat,  adult  male  and  female  together,  some  ten  days  ago  within  about  half 
a  mi  le  of  where  I  saw  the  birds  as  above  stated.  To  me  this  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  particularly  the  information  received  from  so  accurate  an  observer 
as  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  that  these  birds  had  been  breeding  in 
the  park,  and  across  the  Sioux  River  in  Dakota,  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  superintendent  has  lived  in  the  park  for  about  twelve  years,  and  it 
is  only  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  he  has  observed  them. — 
D.  H.  Talbot,  Stomx  City^  Iowa, 


instead  of  Enetbeia.  —  According  to  the  strict  law  of  priority 
Tiaris  will  have  to  take  the  place  of  Bmetkeia,  Swain  son  expected  his 
diagnosis  of  the  genus  Tiaris  (Zool.  Journ.,  Ill,  Dec.  1S27,  354),  to  pre- 
cede his  description  of  Tiaris  fusillus  (Philos.  Mag.,  n.  s.,  I,  June,  1827, 
438),  but  owing  to  delayed  publication  of  the  *■  Zoological  Journal  *  article 
the  description  of  T.  pusillus  was  first  to  appear,  and  hence  constitutes 
the  type  of  the  genus.  Tiaris  will  therefore  apply  to  the  genus  we  now 
know  as  Eutiktia^  and  our  species  will  stand  as  Tiaris  bicdlor  and 
Tiaris  canora.  —  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Washington^  D.  C. 

An  Addition  to  the  Avifauna  of  the  United  States.  —  The  resident 
White-eyed  Vireo  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas,  proves  to  be  the 
Vireo  noveboracensis  micrus  Nelson,  described  in  *  The  Auk,*  Vol.  XVI, 
No.  I,  January,  1899,  p.  30,  from  Victoria,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas, 
Mexico.  Mr.  Nelson  agrees  with  me  that  the  resident  Texan  bird  is  the 
Tamaulipan  form  —  micrus.  Its  characters  are:  "  Similar  to  V.  novebora- 
censisy  but  smaller  and  duller  colored,  with  a  paler  wash  of  yellow  on 
flanks.  Wing,  58;  tail,  50;  culmen,  10;  tarsus,  20."  Its  breeding 
range,  in  Texas,  extends  from  Kinney  and  Uvalde  Counties  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Of  thirteen  Texan  specimens  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  series,  eight  have  the  winjj  shorter  than  that  of  the  type  of 
micrus;  the  remaining  Ave  having  the  wing  equal  to  or  longer  than  in 
the  type  of  micrus.  Although  some  Texan  specimens  (migrants)  are 
referable  to  the  northern  form,  all  are  smaller  than  the  average  typical 
bird  of  New  York.  —  Edgar  A.  Mearns,  Fort  Adams,  NevjportyR.  I. 
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The  Philadelphia  Vireo  in  Vennont.  —  On  the  19th  of  September,  1900, 
I  secured  a  Philadelphia  Vireo  ( ^ireo  pkiiadtlpkia)  at  Bread  Loaf. 
Addison  Co.,  Vermont,  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  an  adult  male  in 
perfect  plumage.  In  looking  over  the  *•  Bulletin  *  of  the  Nuttall  Club  and 
*  The  Auk  *  I  find  this  is  the  second  record  for  the  State,  the  first  having 
been  Uken  August  11,  18S9,  hy  Mr.  F.  H.  Hitchcock,  at  PitUford,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Bread  Loaf.  —  C.  B.  Iaham,  New  York  City, 

The  Yellow  Vireo  in  Sinaloa.— The  collection  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  contains  a  female  example  of  Viroo  hypockrystut 
from  Rosario,  Sinaloa ;  it  was  shot  April  31,  1897,  by  Mr.  P.  O.  Simons. 
This  species,  I  believe,  has  not  been  previously  reported  north  of  the 
Tres  Marias  Islands. —  Levbrbtt  M.  Loomis,  California  Academy  of 
Sciences^  Sam  Francisco. 

Nesting  of  the  Tennessee  Warbler  in  British  ddnmbia. —  I  have  iately 
come  into  possession  of  a  nest  and  four  eggs  of  the  Tennessee  Warbler 
{Htlminihopkila  pertgrina)  which,  owing  to  their  rarity,  seem  worthy  of 
a  description  in  *  The  Auk.' 

This  set  was  taken  on  June  15,  1901,  at  Carpenter  Mountain,  Cariboo, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  female  was  shot  off  the  nest  by  Mr.  Allan 
Brooks,  who  writes  me  as  follows :  "  Vou  ask  for  a  short  account  of  Ten- 
nessee Warbler's  nesting.  The  birds  made  their  first  appearance  on  the 
32nd  of  May,  and  were  common  the  same  day.  From  that  time  I  heard 
their  song  in  almost  every  clump  of  trees.  A  great  number  drew  otf  to 
the  northward  but  a  good  many  remained.  They  generally  frequented 
the  clumps  of  aspen  trees  and  Norway  pines,  where  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  dry  pine  grass. 

**  As  I  saw  no  femulc  nor  evidence  of  nesting  I  gave  the  birds  three  weeks 
and  started  out  to  look  for  their  nests  on  the  15th  of  June.  Luckily  1 
soon  found  a  female  off  her  nest,  and  after  an  hour's  watching,  during 
which  time  1  suffered  torments  from  the  mosquitoes,  she  at  last  dropped 
down  to  Iter  nest.  On  walking  up  she  fluttered  out,  and  flew  off  some 
distance*  returning  shortly  with  two  others  of  the  same  species,  when  I 
put  her  off  and  shot  her. 

'*  A  hundred  yards  further  on  I  came  across  another  female,  probably 
one  of  the  two  that  returned  with  the  first  one.  1  took  up  a  good  position 
and  waited  twenty  minutes,  when  she  darted  down  to  the  ground  and 
disappeared,  I  went  up  and  was  just  f^oing  to  kill  her  with  my  little  .38 
calil)er  collect in<(  pistol  as  she  fluttered  off,  when  out  of  the  tail  of  my 
eye  I  saw  the  nest  contained  newly  hatched  youn^. 

"  1  found  another  nest  the  same  day  by  carefully  quartering  a  likely 
piece  of  ground,  and  found  several  the  next  week,  with  young  also. 

**The  nests  were  always  on  the  ground,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
service  berry  bush  or  twig.    They  were  ail  arched  over  by  the  dry  pine 
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grass  of  the  preceding  year;  this  year's  growth  having  just  well  com- 
menced/* 

The  eggs  seem  to  differ  in  appearance  from  any  of  the  same  genus  that 
I  have  seen,  and  may  be  thus  described:  Creamy  white,  finely  speckled 
all  over  the  surface  with  reddish  brown,  and  also  marked  with  larger  spots 
of  the  same  color,  more  heavily  at  the  larger  ends.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  spots  of  light  lilac,  which  are  not  conspicuous.  They  meas- 
ure .57  X  .48;    65  X  .46;  .59  X  .47  ;  -61  X  .46. 

The  nest  is  small  and  loosely  constructed,  being  quite  flat.  It  is  com- 
posed outwardly  of  a  few  leaves,  a  little  moss  and  a  good  deal  of  flne 
grass,  lined  only  with  the  latter  material. 

The  nest  was  situated  on  the  ground  in  and  arched  over  with  dry  grass, 
and  no  bush  or  twigs  were  near.  The  eggs  contained  small  embryos. — 
J.  Parkbr  Norris,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Connecticut  Warbler  and  Philadelphia  Vireo  at  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 
— On  Sept.  12, 1901, 1  took  a  specimen  of  the  Connecticut  Warbler  {Geoth- 
lypis  agilis)  and  on  the  i8th  another,  and  on  the  same  day  a  specimen  of 
the  Philadelphia  Vireo  {Vireo  Philadelphia)  \  the  first  one  taken  here  in 
over  twenty  years*  collecting,  and  a  new  record,  I  believe  for  eastern  Long 
Island.  This  bird  was  feeding  in  a  young  growth  of  wild  cherry  trees  in 
an  old  overgrown  field  in  company  with  some  Red-eyed  and  White-eyed 
Vireos  —  a  sort  of  family  gathering. — W.  W.  Worthington,  Shelter 
Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Toxostoma  vs.  Harporhynchus. —  Toxostoma  was  first  used  by  Rafin- 
esque  (Amer.  Monthly  Mag.,  IV,  p.  107)  in  1818,  for  a  genus  of  shells.  The 
name  occurs  in  a  mere  list  of  shells  as  '*  TOXOSTOMA,  N.  G.  i  species,'' 
and  is  a  pure  nomeu  nudum.  It  remained  in  this  state  until  Nov.,  1831 
(Enumeration  and  Account  of  Some  Remarkable  Natural  Objects  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Professor  Rafinesque  in  Philadelphia,  p.  2),  when  the  species 
was  described.  Shortly  before  this,  however  (Isis,  May,  1831,  528),  Wag- 
ler  used  the  term  for  a  genus  of  birds  (type  :  Toxostoma  vetula  Wagler, 
=  Orpheus  curvirostris  Swainson),  and  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  Toxostoma  should  not  replace  Harporhynchus,  the  latter  given  in 
1S47  by  Cabanis,  on  the  supposition  that  Toxostoma  was  preoccupied. 
Our  Thrashers  should  stand  as  follows:  Toxostoma  rufa  (Linn.),  Toxos- 
toma longirostris  sennetti  (Ridgw.),  Toxostoma  curvirostris  (Swains.), 
Toxostoma  curvirostris  palmeri  (Coues),  Toxostoma  bendirei  (Coues), 
Toxostoma  cinerea  (Xantus).  Toxostoma  cinerea  mearnsi  (Anthony), 
Toxostoma  rediviva  (Gamb.),  Toxostoma  rediviva  pasodenensis  (Grin- 
nell),  Toxostoma  lecontei  leaver.,  Toxostoma  leconfei areuicola  (i\uthon\). 
and  Toxostoma  crissa lis  Henry. —  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hylemathrous  vs.  Troglodytes  for  the  House  Wren. —  In  '  The  Birds  of 
Massachusetts'  (p.  92)  Mr.  G.  M.  Allen  and  I  used  Hylemathrous  tor  the 
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generic  name  of  the  House  Wren  for  reasons  then  in  our  estimation  out 
of  place  to  explain.  In  its  adoption,  however,  we  followed  the  accepted 
methods  of  scientific  nomenclature. 

Vieillot  was  first  to  separate  Wrens  from  Warblers  when  he  in  1807 
(Hist.  Naturelle  des  Oiseaux,  p.  52)  restricted  the  name  Troglodytes  to 
the  true  Wrens,  including  the  European  Wren  (Troglodytes parvulms)  as 
well  as  our  American  species  a<^don^  which  is  the  only  one  he  deals  with 
in  full,  for  the  reason  he  was  writing  only  on  North  American  birds.  He 
specified  no  type,  and  if  he  had  not  stated  the  inclusion  of  the  European 
bird  the  mere  fact  that  he  took  the  specific  name  of  the  European  species 
for  his  generic  term  would  imply  that  he  included  it.  In  1816  in  his 
'  Analyse  ^  (p.  45)  he  restricted  Tkriotkorus,  and  made  the  type  arumdina' 
ecus.  Rennie  in  1831  (Montagues  Diet.  British  Birds,  2nd.  ed.,  p.  570), 
considering  Troglodytes^  a  word  meaning  a  cave  dweller,  not  applicable 
for  the  Wrens  called  them  Anortkura.  This  simple  name  substitution  to 
suit  Rennie' 6  taste  of  course  does  not  aiffect  the  type,  and  he  made  no 
restrictions  whatever.  We  have  then  next  to  go  to  Prince  Maximilian 
(Beitr.  Naturg.  Bras.,  Ill,  1830,  p.  742),  who  suggested  Hylematkrous  for  a 
South  American  species,  T.  furz'usy  our  House  Wren  a^on,  and  also 
included  in  his  separation  Tkryotkorus  arundinaceus  of  Vieillot,  which  he 
considered  =  to  Cistotkorus  palustris^  and  not  as  now  understood,  7*. 
ludoviciana.  This  name  Hylematkrous  was  also  in  i860  accepted  and 
restricted  by  Cabanis  (Jour,  ftir  Ornith.,  VIII,  p.  406,  407). 

Hylematkrous  then  being  used  for  the  House  Wren  leaves  Troglodytes 
by  elimination  for  the  European  Wren  and  our  Winter  Wren,  which  it 
confjeneric  with  the  European  species. 

Prof.  Newton  in  his  'Dictionary'  (p.  1051)  in  discussing  this  case  says: 
*'  A  few.  who  ignore  not  only  common  sense  but  also  the  accepted  rules 
of  scientific  nomenclature,  bv  a  mistaken  view  of  V^ieillot's  intention  in 
e»tablishing  the  genus  Troglodytes,  reserve  that  term  for  some  American 
species  —  which  can  hardly  be  generically  separated  from  the  European 
form. —  and  have  attempt'^d  to  fix  on  the  latter  the  generic  term  Anortkura, 
which  is  its  strict  equivalent,  and  was  proposed  by  Rennie  on  grounds  that 
are  inadmissible.'' — Reginald  Hkbkr  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwood,  Mass. 

Nesting  of  the  Great  Carolina  Wren  in  Connecticut.  — "  Come  up  here 
to-tnorrow  niornini'  and  I  will  show  vou  a  bird's  nest  such  as  vou  never 
saw  before  in  the  Stale  of  Conneclicul  " —  such  was  the  tenor  of  the  mes- 
sage which  the  mail  brought  me  from  Chester.  Conn.,  last  15th  of  July, 
under  the  hand  of  Mr.  C.  II.  Watrous,  that  stirred  my  oological  instincts. 
I  have  a  list  of  one  luindred  species  whose  uidiHcation  has  fallen  under  my 
observation  in  Connecticut,  ai^d  here  was  an  otfer  to  introduce  to  me 
No.  101.  Of  course  I  went,  a  passenger  of  the  first  morning  train  on  the 
N'alley  Road,  which  left  me  on  the  station  platform  of  that  enterprising 
town  which  lies  on  the  west  shore  ot  the  Connecticut  River,  about  ten 
miles  from   its  mouth.     It  was   not   in   the  u  i Id  woods,  as  I  expected,  but 
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out  in  the  back  yard,  not  fifteen  rods  from  the  house,  that  I  was  escorted 
to  an  open  shed,  some  doien  feet  square,  with  roof  of  rough  slabs  laid 
double  and  supported  bj  four  comer  posts,  and  with  three  open  sides  and 
one,  the  east,  a  rock.    It  was  occupied  by  a  small  portable  forge  and  anvil 
and  the  usual  tools  of  a  smithy,  evidently  long  out  of  use.    The  end  of  one 
of  the  slabs  of  the  roof,  by  the  forces  of  decay,  had  fallen  away  from  its 
support  several  inches,  and  on  the  shelf  so  formed  between  it  and  the  slab 
above  was  the  nest  I  had  come  to  see;  chiefly  composed  of  decayed  leaves, 
weed  stems,  fine  rootlets,  and  rubbish,  outwardly,  and  nearly  filling  the 
space,  lined  with  stems  of  maple  seed,  horse-hair,  and  pieces  of  snake-skin. 
There  was  no  tenant  and  neither  welcome  nor  remonstrance  greeted  our 
intrusion,  and  the  only  bird  note  the  cheery  song  of  a  Red-eyed  Vireo  in 
the  tree  that  spread  its  shading  arms  over  our  heads.     Finding  seats 
we  waited  quietly  and  patiently  the  greeting  and  salutation  anticipated  as 
unwelcome  guests  intruding  upon  the  family  affairs  of  a  stranger.    Ten 
minutes  of  quiet  and  a  little  bird  flitted  from  the  thicket  near,  to  a  branch 
some  fifteen  feet  awaj;  for  five  minutes  she  remained  quiet,  motionless  as 
a  statue,  and  watched  the  invaders  of  her  domain ;  she  then  descended  to 
the  water  pool  near,  took  a  drink  and  began  chasing  the  insects  around  the 
pool  a  few  moments;  then  by  short  flights  and  leaps  she  drew  near  to  her 
visitors  till  she  reached  a  perch  on  a  small  stone  not  three  feet  away  from 
OS  and  watched  us  and  our  every  motion,  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with 
the  other,  till  some  slight  motion  on  our  part  sent  her  scurrying  into  the 
thicket.     It  was  a  fine  typical  specimen  of  the  Great  Carolina  Wren  ( Tkryo- 
tkorus  ludovicianus),  and  her  nest  contained  five  eggs  typical  of  the  spe- 
cies, as  found  in  the  usual  Carolina  haunts.    Mr.  Watrous  tells  me  that  he 
has  observed  the  birds  in  that  vicinity  for  several  years;  that  he  saw  the 
nest  and  young  reared  near  the  same  place  in  a  brush  heap  last  year,  and 
he  has  heard  their  inimitable  song  ringing  out  every  month  and  every 
week  of  the  year!     The  birds  were  perfectly  quiet  throughout  our  inter- 
view, no  song  of  transport  and  no  note  of  displeasure  once  met  our  ears. 
This  is  the  first  proof  I  have  ever  received  that  this  bird  was  a  permanent 
resident  of  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  record  of  its  nidifica- 
tion  in  the  State.  — John  N.  Clark,  Saybrook^  Conn, 

The  Blue-gray  Qnatcatcher  in  New  York  City.  —  A  Blue-gray  Gnat- 
catcher  (Polioptila  carulea)  was  seen  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City, 
and  positively  identified,  on  May  22,  1901. — C.  B.  Isiiam,  Nezv  Tork 
City, 


Various  Massachusetta  Notes  of  Interest. —  Sterna  caspia — A  young 
female  was  shot  out  of  a  flock  of  five  on  September  6,  1901,  by  Mr.  B.  C. 
Tower  at  Ipswich.  These  birds  seem  to  appear  on  our  coast  very  irregu- 
larly, but  often  in  fair  numbers. 
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Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans.  —  On  September  19,  1901,  at  Yarmouth- 
port  on  Cape  Cod  I  observed  a  single  bird  of  this  species,  which  from  its 
wariness  I  was  unable  to  secure.  In  the  house  where  I  boarded  there  was 
another  specimen  of  the  Migrant  Shrike,  taken  near  Lowell  a  number  of 
autumns  ago. '  These  two  records  make  the  tenth  and  eleventh  for  the 
State. 

Hylocichla  fusceacens  fuliginosa.  —  In  this  same  house  1  disco^'ered  a 
specimen  of  the  Newfoundland  Thrush,  taken  also  near  Lowell,  a  num- 
ber of  autumns  ago.  This  is  the  second  record  for  the  State.  —  Reginald 
Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwoody  Mass. 

Necessary    Generic  Changes  in   Nomenclature.  —  Helotarsus    Smith 
(S.  African  Quart.  Journ.,  I,  No.  II,  Jan.-Apr.,  1830,  no),  the  commonljr 
accepted  generic  name  for  the  Bateleun  is  slightly  antedated  by  Teratho' 
piust  of  Lesson  (Traits,  livr.  i,  Feb.,  1S30),  whose  name  should  be  used. 

Polyboroides  Smith  (S.  Air.  Journ.,  I,  Apr.  1830,  106),  is  a  similar  case, 
and  should  give  way  to  Gymnogenys  Lesson  (Ti'aite,  livr.  i,  Feb.  1830,  64). 

Cyphorhinus  Cabanis  (Archiv  f.  Naturgesch.  X,  i,  1844,  282),  for  a 
genus  of  Wrens,  is  preoccupied  .by  Cyphorhina  Lesson  (Echo  du  monde 
savant,  ser.  2,  VII,  June  15,  1843,  1068  —  Xy^e^  PodargMspapmemsis  {(^ 
&  G.)>     Leucolepia  Reichenbach  should  supersede  Cypkorkinms. 

Pcrissornis  Oberhoiser  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  1899,  216),  a  new 
name  for  Dilophus  V'ieillot,  preoccupied,  was  long  ago  called  Creatopkora 
by  Lesson  (Compl.  CEuvres  Buffon,  ed.  LevSque,  XX,  1847,  308),  whose 
name  should  be  accepted  for  Gracula  carunculata  Gmelin. 

Lessonia  Swainson  (Fauna  Boreaii-Americana,  II,  Feb.  1832,  490), 
should  be  used  in  place  of  CeniriicSy  which  was  proposed  by  Cabanis 
(Archiv  t.  Naturgescli.,  1S47,  I,  256),  on  the  ground  that  Lessonia  was 
preoccupied  in  botany. 

Dendrophila  Swainson  (Classif.  Birds,  II,  July,  1837,  318),  is  preoccu- 
pied by  Dendrophila  Ilodj^son  (Madras  Journ.,  V,  No.  15,  April,  1837, 
432).  Calisitta  Reichenbach  is  available  for  the  small  group  of  Nut- 
hatches to  >\hich  Swainson  applied  the  above  name. 

Dorimastes  Gould  (Mono^r.  Trochil.,  IV,  1849,  pi.  233),  is  antedated  by 
E/tsift-ra  Lesson  (Echo  du  niondc  savant,  ser.  2,  VIII,  Oct.  19,  1843,  734). 
The  Sword-hilled  1  lunnninghird  should  therefore  be  known  as  Ensifera 
I'Nsifi'ra. 

MetuUnrii  (iould  (P.  Z.  S.,  1S47,  94).  was  earlier  named  Laticauda  by 
Lesson  (Echo  du  inonde  savant,  ser.  2.  N'llI,  Oct.  11^  1843,  758 — type, 
yz-c^f/z/Yw-N /r/'/<//i////////5  Loddiges),  whose  name  should  be  used.  —  Chas. 
W.  Ru  iiMo\l>.   Wiishitiirfon,  D.  C. 

Northern  Visitants  to  Oregon.  —  Mr.  B.J.  Hretherton  has  recently  sent 
nie  some  birds  from  Lincoln  County.  Oreijon.  three  of  which  are  of  partic- 
ular interest. 
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Cryptoglaux  (=  Nyctala)  acadica^  9 »  Newport,  Oregon,  December  14, 
1896.  This  specimen  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  recently  described 
humid  Northwest  Coast  form,  Cryptoglaux  acadica  scotcea  (Osgood). 
It  seems  not  distinguishable  from  examples  from  Ontario,  Connecticut, 
Minnesota,  and  California.  Perhaps  it  was  a  winter  visitant  from  the  less 
humid  interior  somewhere. 

Calcarius  lapponicus  alascensis^  J,  October  2;  ?,  September  14,  1899; 
both  taken  at  Cape  Foulweather,  Oregon.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  these 
are  exactly  like  fall  specimens  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska. 

Spizella  monticola  ockracea^  J,  Newport,  Oregon,  April  9,  1901.  This 
specimen  is  somewhat  larger  than  Kowak  River  breeding  birds;  the 
interscapulars  are  more  narrowly  black-streaked,  with  edgings  of  buffy 
white;  hind  neck  and  rump  also  paler.  These  characters  point  toward  a 
more  arid  summer  habitat,  possibly  among  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains 
of  British  Columbia. — Joseph  Grinnell,  Palo  Alto^  Calif. 


Connecticut  Bird  Notes.  —  This  spring  (1901)  Mr.  J.  B.  Canfield  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  reports  that  three  pairs  of  Rough-winged  Swallows 
{Stelgidopteryx  serripennis)  nested  in  this  vicinity.  Judge  John  N.  Clark, 
of  Say  brook,  notes  another  pair  in  that  locality;  and  while  en  route  on  his 
trip  to  New  Hampshire  he  noted  a  pair  at  White  River  Junction.  Mr. 
R.  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  reports  a  pair  at  Gales  Ferry.  Mr.  Calvin  Rawson 
CJ.  M.  W.')  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  also  reports  two  pairs  of  Rough-wings, 
one  nesting  under  the  Laurel  Hill  bridge,  and  the  other  in  the  new  coal 
pocket. 

I  wish  to  record  the  nesting  of  three  pairs  of  Rough-winged  Swallows, 
one  pair  at  Millstone  Point,  a  short  distance  south  of  New  London,  first 
noticed  May  12;  a  pair  in  Groton,  opposite  New  London,  June  10;  and  a 
pair  still  further  east  in  Poquonnoc,  also  on  June  10,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Rhode  Island  border. 

Rough-winged  Swallows  are  evidently  extending  their  breeding  range 
farther  and  farther  eastward,  and  are  more  numerous  than  generally  sup- 
posed, and  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  should  include  Connecticut  as  within 
its  breeding  range.  This  is  the  verdict  of  Judge  John  N.  Clark  of  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  one  of  our  most  careful  observers,  with  long  years  of  experience  in 
ornithological  field  work. 

On  May  12,  1901,  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  small  colony  of  Fish 
Crows  {Corvus  ossi/ragus)  nesting  on  one  of  the  headlands  jutting  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  London  and  within  sight  of  the 
Watch  Hill  summer  hotel,  on  the  Rhode  Island  border.  On  further  inves- 
tigation I  found  2  nests  containing  5  eggs  each  ;  i  nest  containing  4  eggs  ; 
I  nest  containing  3  eggs;   i  nest  containing  4  young  (a  day  or  two  old). 

On  Nov.  10,  I  noted  five  individuals  of  the  colony  and  shall  observe  if 
thev  winter  so  far  east  of  their  usual  range.  Mr.  J.  B.  Cantield  of  Bridge- 
port, speaks  of  a  small  colony  in  his  vicinity  also. 


I  alto  wish  to  record  the  capture  of  a  Black  Vulture  at  Black  Point,  East 
L^rme,  on  July  6,  1901,  bjr  Mr.  Robert  Payne.  The  bird  was  seen  to  alight 
in  a  pig-pen  and  feed  with  the  pigs.  It  was  secured  and  is  now  in  mj 
mounted  collection  of  birds.  No  others  were  seen.— jAMSa  H.  Hnx» 
New  London^  Comm, 

m 

Ontario  Bird  Notes.  — A  Dovekie  {Alie  aiU)  was  shot  Not.  18, 1901,  bj 
H.  Macdonaldy  a  fisherman,  two  miles  out  in  the  lake  from  Toronto,  On- 
tario. Mr.  John  Maughn,  a  taxidermist,  now  has  it  in  his  possession.  I 
was  present  when  he  opened  the  stomach,  which  was  empty  except  for  a 
few  small  fish  bones.  It  was  a  female  and  evidently  a  young  bird,  as  there 
was  no  white  on  the  secondaries  and  the  back  was  slaty  instead  of  a  black. 

A  pair  of  Little  Blue  Herons  {Ardea  cmruita)  was  taken  by  J.  W.  Ander- 
son at  Aylmer,  Ont.,  a  small  inland  town  about  nine  miles  north  of  Lake 
Erie,  August  15, 1901.  Two  more  were  shot  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place 
some  time  ago;  all  four  were  in  the  white  plumage,  with  the  primaries  tipped 
with  slate  color. 

A  Canada  Jay  {Pertsorems  canadensis)  was  also  taken  by  J.  W.  Anderson, 
at  Aylmer  on  Nov.  9,  1901. 

A  specimen  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  {Pinicola  enuchator)  was  taken  at 
Whitby,  Ont,  Nov.  18,  1901,  from  a  number  that  had  been  In  that  vicinity 
for  some  time,  and  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend.  — J.  H.  Ansa,  Tar^t^^ 
Ontario. 

Solution  of  the  *  Ornithological  Mystery.*  —  I  was  much  pleased  to  read 
Mr.  Brew8ter*8  article, '  An  Ornithological  Mystery/  in  the  October  number 
of  '  The  Auk/  as  I  feel  certain  I  can  help  to  solve  it,  as  1  myself  had  a  bird 
which  answers  exactly  to  the  description  of  the  Yellow  Rail  (P^rsana 
noveboracensis). 

On  Sept.  13, 1900,  while  in  Mr.  Hope's  bird  store,  Queen  St.,  Toronto,  be 
told  me  he  had  a  live  rail  for  me,  and  when  I  saw  it  I  was  delighted  to  find 
it  was  a  Yellow  Rail,  which  had  been  taken  bv  a  man  on  the  H umber 
River  (particulars  unknown).  I  had  a  cage  made  for  him,  si  by  il  feet, 
with  a  metal  bottom,  in  which  I  kept  sand  and  about  half  an  inch  of  water, 
with  some  aquatic  plants,  which  I  thought  would  be  suitable  for  my  new 
friend. 

The  little  fellow  became  very  tame,  and  I  let  him  out  occasionally,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  at  flyinj?.      Mr.  Brewster  speaks  of  *  the  Mystery*  as  the 

*  Kicker,*  while  the  female  portion  of  my  household  christened  my  bird 

*  the  Scold.*  I  kept  the  cage  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  he  would  invariably 
scold  the  first  perKon  who  went  into  the  room  in  the  morning,  and  if  any 
of  their  skirts  brushed  up  against  the  cage  he  would  be  sure  to  scold  them 
with  his  familiar  call  kik-kik-kikkik-qHeuk.  If  we  went  into  the  room 
at  night  and  lighted  the  gas  and  surprised  him  he  would  use  the  longer 
call,  kik-kik'kik'kik-kik'kik'kikkik'ki-i/Meak ;  and  on  two  occasions,  when 
he  was  at  ease  he  uttered  a  note  exactly  like  the  Indigo  Bunting*s  ckif* 
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I  fed  him  on  boiled  eggs  and  prepared  mockingbird  food,  and  a  few  meal 
worms. 

One  evening  about  the  last  week  in  December,  1900,  while  I  was  watch- 
ing him  bathe,  evening  being  his  favorite  time  for  bathing,  the  poor  little 
fellovr's  head  dropped  over  the  side  of  the  bath,  and  after  a  few  convulsive 
twitches  he  was  dead.  I  had  not  time  to  make  him  into  a  skin,  so  sent  him 
to  a  taxidermist,  who  unfortunately  did  not  take  the  sex. — J.  H.  Ames, 
Toromto,^  Ontario. 

Clatk  on  the  Clataification  of  Birds.  — Mr.  Clark's  most  able  and  inter- 
esting article  on  the  classification  of  birds,  in  *  The  Auk '  for  October 
(XVIII,  pp.  370-381)  while  showing  the  great  value  of  pterylography,{s  one 
more  example  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  base  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion on  one  cliaracter.  Also  it  is  a  warning  not  to  use  external  characters 
for  the  definition  of  great  groups,  but  rather  to  rest  them  on  the  firmer 
foundation  of  characters  afforded  by  the  skeleton.  This  remark  is  natur- 
ally aimed  at  the  combination  of  Tinamous  and  fowls  to  form  one  of  the 
''old,  worn-out  '  orders  *  *'  complained  of  by  the  author  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Clark  assumes  that  changes  of  habit  are  $oon  (italics  mine)  followed 
by  changes  of  structure,  and  although  nothing  is  brought  forward  to  sus- 
tain this  statement,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  many  features  of  a 
bird's  skeleton  are  at  least  adaptive,  as  in  all  other  vertebrates,  and  that 
one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  the  avian  taxonomist'^  is  the 
extent  to  which  morphological  structure  may  be  obscured  by  adaptation. 
Nevertheless,  this  modification  does  not  extend  to  the  more  important 
features,  and  particular  objection  must  be  made  to  the  assertion  that  the 
skull  is  specially  liable  to  adaptive  changes.  For  while  the  external 
shape  may  be  influenced  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  skull  is  un- 
changed, and  although  a  passerine  bird,  for  example,  may  have  the 
slender  bill  of  a  honey  creeper  or  the  wide  and  short  beak  of  a  swallow, 
the  skull  is  built  on  the  same  plan.  Again,  no  feature  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  Passeres  than  the  structure  of  the  hypolarsus,  and  while 
pterylosis  may  unite  "  Passeres  and  Picarians/*  the  upper  end  of  the 
tarsus  shows  at  a  glance  whether  or  not,  from  Wren  to  Raven,  a  bird  iii  a 
member  of  the  upper  6000  of  avian  society.  That  the  so-called  picarian 
birds  seem  to,  and  do,  form  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  is  believed  by 
many  ornithologists  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  represent  what  may 
be  called  Nature's  attempts  [to  construct  a  passerine  bird,  being  so  many 
stages  in  the  line  of  evolution,  on  the  one  hand  reaching  towards  the 
higher  type  of  birds,  on  the  other  retaining  traces  of  their  ancestry  and 
of  their  aflfinity  to  other  fomts,  while  over  all  is  the  mantle  of  specializa- 
tion along  certain  lines. 

But  if  Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  modifications  of  the  skeleton  are  adaptive 
and  due  to  mechanical  causes,  what  does  he  think  of  the  main  features  of 
the  pterylosis  ?     If  these  be  not  due  to  adaptation,  then  there  is  no  such 
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thing;  this  at  least  is  my  own  view,  and  no  better  example  could  be 
brought  forward  to  sustain  it  than  that  of  the  Hummingbirds  which 
Mr.  Clark  cites  as  examples  of  the  primitive  pattern  of  pter^losis.  Some 
years  ago  I  wrote:  "  The  pterylosis  of  all  birds  is  more  or  less  adaptive, 
having  some  direct  relation  to  their  habits,  and  this  adaptation  is  well 
shown  in  hummingbirds.  The  bare  tracts  on  the  nape  and  along  the 
throat  allow  the  neck  to  readily  lie  against  the  middle  of  the  back,  or  to 
bend  downward  over  the  point  of  the  breast  bone,  while  the  bare  spaces 
under  the  wing  and  along  the  sides  of  the  body  permit  the  wings  to  be 
easily  closed  and  applied  to  the  body,  the  side  spaces  conforming  almost 
exactly  to  the  curve  of  the  edge  of  the  folded  wing.  The  large  bare 
space  on  the  under  side,  found  in  nearly  all  birds  save  water  fowl,  is 
mainly  to  allow  the  warmth  of  the  body  to  be  directly  applied  to  the  eggs 
during  incubation,  and  in  birds  like  ducks  and  penguins  (also  auks) 
which  are  densely  or  completely  feathered  beneath,  a  bare  spot  is  present 
during  the  breeding  season.'*  Thus  the  pterylosis  of  the  hummingbird 
is  primitive  because  it  shows  few  or  no  modifications  of  its  purely  adap- 
tive features. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pterylosis  of  the  great  struthious  birds 
bears  out  the  two  theories  that  these  birds  are  descended  from  ancestral 
forms  which  flew,  and  that  the  apteria  are  due  to  mechanical  causes.  For 
while  it  is  commonly  stated  that  these  birds  are  evenly  covered  with 
feathers,  yet,  according  to  that  careful  observer,  Mr.  Pycraft,  they  have 
well-defined,  if  Kmall,  apteria,  and  these  bare  places  are  best  defined  in 
Rhea^  the  genus  which  has  the  largest  wings. 

Finally,  while  hoping  that  Mr.  Clark  may  continue  those  careful 
ptci ylographical  studies  which  are  yielding  such  good  results,  and  grant- 
ing; the  j^reat  value  of  the  pterylosis  as  an  aid  to  classification,  I  must  con- 
fess that  it  seems  rank  heresy  to  hold  that  primary,  fundamental  struc- 
tural characters  are  more  susceptible  to  modification  than  are  secondary 
external  characters.  —  F.  A.  Lucas,    Washington^  D.  C. 
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Rid«[way'8  'Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America/  Part  I.  '  —  Doubt- 
less no  recent  work  on  American  birds  will  receive  a  more  cordial  welcome 
than  this  *  Part  I  *of  Mr.  Ridgway's  long  projected  treatise  on  the  *  Birds  of 
North  and  Middle  America.'  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  involved 
in  treating  the  3000  species  embraced  in  this  wide  area  can  be  obtained 
by  an  examination  of  the  present  volume  —  the  first  of  a  contemplated 
scries  of  eight  —  which  includes  only  the  single  family  Fringillidae, 
numbering  389  species  and  subspecies.  As  stated  in  the  author's  preface : 
**  Although  preparations  for  the  present  work  have  been  more  or  less 
actively  conducted  for  some  twenty  years  past,  as  time  and  opportunity 
permitted,  the  actual  work  of  putting  together  the  vast  amount  of  material 
accumulated  during  that  period  was  not  begun  until  September,  1894, 
when  the  author  was  directed  by  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum, 
to  consider  of  paramount  importance  among  his  official  duties  the  task  of 
*  making  available,  through  publication,  the  results  of  the  ornithological 
work  of  the  Government,  as  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.'  The  labor  of  collating  references  pertaining  to  more 
than  3000  species  of  birds,  verifying  citations  of  original  descriptions, 
measuring  many  thousands  of  specimens,  and  other  time-consuming 
details  connected  with  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  has  necessarily 
delayed  the  beginning  of  its  publication;  but  most  of  this  ilrudgcry 
having;  been  disposed  of,  it  is  hoped  that  future  progress  may  be  more 
rapid. 

As  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  author  says:  "  In  the  following  pages 
the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  every  species  and  subspecies,  or  definable 
form,  of  bird  found  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  the  arctic 
districts  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  together  witli  those 
of  the  West  Indies  and  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  (except  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago),  and  the  Galapagos  Archipelago;  introduced  and  natura- 
lized species  being  included,  as  well  as  accidental  or  casual  visitors." 

"The  classific.ition  presented,"  it  is  stated,  **is  essentially  that  of  the 
most   recent  and  advanced  authorities,  with  such   minor  modifications  as 


*  The  Birds  |  of  |  North  and  Middle  America:  |  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  |  of 
the  I  Higher  (Groups,  Genera,  Species  and  Subspecies  of  Birds  |  known  to 
occur  in  North  America,  from  the  |  Arctic  Lands  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, the  West  Indies  and  other  Islands  |  of  the  Caril)bean  Sea,  and  the  |  (Jal- 
apagos  Archipelago.  |  By  |  Robert  Ridgway,  |  Curator,  Division  t)f  Birds. 
I  —  I  Tart  I.  I  Family  Fringillidx-  —  the  Finches.  |  —  |  Washington  :  |  (iov- 
emment  Printing  Otiice.  |  1901  —  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.      No.  50.  —  8vo,  pp.  i-xxxii,  -\-  \\.  ~-  errata,  -f  pp.   1-7 15,  pU.  i-xx. 
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in  the  judgment  of  the  present  author  leem  desirable."  Considerable 
space  is  given  to  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  have  been  adopted 
as  the  author^s  guide  in  matters  of  classification,  as  regards  not  onlv  the 
higher  groups  but  also  in  respect  to  species  and  subspecies,  which  seem 
in  the  main  both  commendable  and  sound.  As  regards  nomenclatural 
rules,  those  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  ''have  been  strictljr 
adhered  to  in  all  respects,"  but  he  does  not  feel  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
decisions  of  its  Committee  in  respect  to  the  status  of  species  and  sub- 
species, or  other  groups,  when  his  investigations  lead  to  other  results, 
which  is  of  course  proper  and  natural,  although,  as  he  admits,  such  ques- 
tions are  often  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  depend  upon,  among 
other  things,  ''one's  ability  to  discern  differences  and  estimate  the  degree 
of  their  constancy."  That  Mr.  Ridgway  is,/ffr  exceiitmce^  an  expert  in 
such  matters,  no  one  will  question ;  yet  it  is  possible  for  even  experts  to 
differ  as  to  "the  degree  of  difference  which  should  be  recognixed  in 
nomenclature." 

In  respect  to  the  citation  of  references  in  making  up  the  synonymies, 
Mr.  Ridgway  has  taken  the  trouble  to  be  scrupulously  exact,  for  which  he 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Apropos  of  this  he  says:  "The  cor- 
rection of  an  author^s  orthographical  errors  is  a  pernicious  practice, 
though  much  in  vogue  ;  *  science  is  not  literature,'  neither  has  it  any 
concern  with  what  an  author  should  have  done  or  meant  to  do,  but  only 
with  what  he  actually  did." 

The  material  on  which  Mr.  Ridgway^ s  work  is  based  is  of  course  pri- 
marily that  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  but  this  has  been  supplemented 
by  that  of  all  the  other  principal  museums  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
it  seemed  necessary  to  the  work  in  hand. 

Respecting  hift  beginning  his  work  with  the  Finches,  the  author  savs  : 
"The  necessity  for  beginning  this  work  with  the  highest  instead  of  the 
lowest  forms  is  to  be  regretted,  and  may  be  explained  by  briefly  stating 
that  owing  to  inadequate  facilities  for  properly  arranging  the  larger  birds 
in  the  National  Museum  collections  thcHC  are  not  available  for  study,  and 
consequently  it  became  necessary  either  to  begin  with  the  smaller  birds, 
already  systematically  arranged,  or  else  postpone  the  work  indefinitely." 
This  unfortunate  condition  of  the  National  Museum  collection  has  not 
onlv  been  a  hindrance  for  many  years  to  the  curator  in  his  own  official 
work,  but  a  great  detriment  to  other  specialists  having  need  to  consult 
this  part  of  the  collection,  nnd  hence  to  the  progress  of  science.  It  is  a 
condition,  however,  for  which  neither  the  curator  nor  any  officers  of  the 
Museum  are  rcNponsiblc,  but  is  due  to  a  short-sighted  and  niggardly  Con- 
grei%i«  that  for  so  lon^  a  time  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  need  of  a  build- 
injr  suitable  to  properly  house  and  render  accessible  the  scientific  material 
belong; ing  to  the  National  Government. 

The  author's  definition  of  the  term  ornithology  (p.  i)  is  followed  by 
an  unfortunate  ciasNificntion  of  the  different  kinds  of  ornithology.  He 
savs  :  "There  are  two  essentially  different  kinds  of  ornithology  :  sysiemm- 
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tic  or  scientific^  and  popular.  The  former  deals  with  the  structure  and 
classification  of  birds,  their  synonymies  and  technical  descriptions.  The 
Utter  treats  of  their  habits,  songs,  nesting,  and  other  facts  pertaining  to 

their   life-histories Popular  ornithology  is   the  more  entertaining, 

with  its  savor  of  wildwood,  green  fields,  the  riverside  and  seashore,  bird 
songs,  and  the  many  fascinating  things  connected  with  out-of-door 
Nature.  But  systematic  ornithology,  being  a  component  part  of  biology — 
the  science  of  life  —  is  the  more  instructive  and  therefore  more  important." 
In  this  hasty  generalization  an  important  field  of  research  has  not  only 
been  disregarded  but,  by  inference  at  least,  ruled  out  as  not  only  not  sci- 
entific, but  as  not  falling  within  the  author's  definition  of  biology.  This 
is,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  life-histories,  including  the  relation  of  the  animal 
to  its  environment,  and  the  many  problems  of  evolution  that  depend  for 
their  solution  upon  the  study  of  the  living  creature. 

Mr.  Ridgway  considers  at  some  length  the  general  subject  of  the  classi- 
fication of  birds,  giving  diagnoses  of  the  higher  groups,  with  keys  to  the 
subclasses,  orders,  suborders,  and  families,  so  far  as  they  come  within  the 
scope  of  his  work.  The  recent  classifications  of  birds  are  critically 
examined  and  compared,  and  the  synonymy  of  the  higher  groups,  and 
copious  references  to  authorities,  are  given  in  footnotes.  Mr.  Ridgway's 
own  classification  as  adopted  for  his  work  may  be  presented  as  follows  : 

Class  Ayes. 
Subclasses.     Saururae  (  =  Archaeopteryx).     Ornithune. 

Orders  of  the  Ornithur^. 


Odontolca;. 

Odontotormae. 

Struthioniformes. 

Rheiformes. 

Casuariiformes. 

Apterygiformes. 

Sphenisciformes. 


Colymbiformes. 

Procellariiformes. 

Ciconiiformes. 

Anseriformes. 

Faiconiiformes. 

Crypturiformes. 


Galliformes. 

Gruiformes. 

Charadriiformes. 

Cuculiformes. 

Coraciiformes. 

Passeriformes. 


Suborders  of  Passeres. 
Desmodactvli.     EleutherodactvH- 


Supcrfamilies  of  the  Eleutherodactyli. 


Clamatores   (chiefly  American), 
Pseudoscines  (confined  to  Australia). 
Oscines. 
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Families  of  Oscinbs. 

Catambljrrhynchidse.*  CorvidK. 

Fringillidse.  ParidK. 

Tanagrids.  SittidK. 

Icteridie.  Certhiidae. 

Coerebidse.  Troglodvtidx. 

Mniotiltidse.  Cinclid«. 

MotacUlidse.  ChamKidae. 

Hirundinidae.  SylviidK. 

Vireonidse.  Turdidae. 

Ampelids.  Mimidie. 

Ptiliogonatidae.  Sturnidae. 

Dulidie.  PloceidK. 

Laniidse.  AlaudidK. 


Of  the  26  families  here  given  -two  are  represented  onlj  by  introduced 
species,  namely,  the  Ploceids  and  Sturnidse.  The  position  ol  several 
groups  of  doubtful  affinities  is  briefly  considered,  and  reatona  given 
for  their  present  allocation.  On  comparison  with  the  A.  O.  U.  CbeclL- 
List,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Nuthatches  and  the  Wren-tits  have  been  sep- 
arated from  the  Titmice,  each  group  forming  a  distinct  family.  The 
Thrashers  and  their  allies  are  separated  from  the  Wrens,  forming  a  family 
Mimida*,  to  which  is  referred  the  much  classified  genus  PoUoptila,  which 
seeniK  to  tind  n  new  resting  place  with  each  *  revision  *  of  its  affinities ;  and 
Phainopepia  is  severed  from  the  Ampclidse  and  referred  to  a  familf 
Ptilio^onatidii.'.     With  most  of  these  changes  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy. 

Coining  now  to  the  family  Fringiliidsc,  the  subject  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, it  is  to  be  noted  that  several  genera  heretofore  associated  with 
the  Tnnaf(ricla',  and  admittedly  of  doubtful  affinities,  are  referred  to 
the  Frin^illidti.',  as  the  tinch-like  genera  Bnarremom^  Arremon^  Pitylmt 
and  Saltator.  In  fact,  the  line  between  the  Tanagrida*  and  Fringillidsr  is 
still  confesKedly  artifuial  and  arbitrary.  Also,  Mr.  Ridgway  admits 
his  inability  to  satisfai'toriiy  separate  the  family  into  subfamilies,  and 
his  criticism  of  Mr.  Sharpens  *  subfamilies  *  seems  quite  Justified.  He, 
however,  considers  it  expedient  to  separate  the  69  genera  treated  in  the 
present  volume  into  18  j;r<»up«»,  as  follows  : 


*  Consists  of  the  sinj^le  species  Cutamhlyrhynchus  diademata  I^r.,  of  the 
northern  Andes  (Coldmbia  to  lVrii\  usually  placed  in  the  Fringillidsr,  but 
raised  to  family  rank  by  Mr.  Kid^way. 
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Coccothrau8te».  Zonotrichix. 

Loxise.  Geospizse. 

Pyrrhula,  Haplospizx. 

Fringiilae.  Sporophilae. 

Calcariex.  Cyanospizse. 

Calamospizx.  Oryzoboreae. 

Spiza;.  Guiracse. 

Chondestese,  Cardinalex. 

Ammodrami.  Pilyleae. 

Mr.  Ridgway's  treatment  is  entirely  technical,  consisting,  in  addition 
to  the  definitions  of  the  higher  groups  and  the  *  keys,'  of  a  description  of 
the  external  characters  of  each  species  and  subspecies,  including  meas- 
urements (in  millimeters),  and  the  differences  due  to  age  and  sex;  to 
which  is  added  a  concise  statement  of  the  geographical  range,  but 
nothing  relating  to  the  nests  and  eggs  or  the  life  histories.  This  descrip- 
tive matter  is  followed  by  the  synonymies  and  bibliographical  citations, 
which  are  often  very  extended  and  make  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
text.  They  have  evidently  been  compiled  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
embrace  all  that  seem  likely  to  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Type  localities 
are  specified  when  known;  and  likewise  the  location  of  type  specimens. 

The  citations  have  been  given  with  extreme  exactness,  in  order  to  show 
just  how  the  names  were  employed,  even  to  the  precise  orthography  of 
the  writer  ;  and  "when  the  locality  to  which  a  citation  refers  can  be 
ascertained  it  has  been  given,"  with  obvious  advantages.  "Anyone," 
says  the  author,  "who  has  had  occasion  to  verify  citations  must  know 
that  the  amount  of  inaccuracy  and  misrepresentation  in  current  synon- 
ymies, even  the  most  authoritative  and  elaborate,  is  simply  astounding. 
Thev  abound  with  names  which  do  not  even  exist  in  the  works  cited, 
with  those  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  originals  in  orthography, 
and  others  which  have  no  meaning  or  use  whatever."  Such  a  standard  as 
is  here  set  should  prove  a  reprimand  to  those  guilty  of  such  loose  methods 
and  an  incentive  to  accuracy  to  future  workers.  But  there  is  one  point  we 
note  with  some  surprise,  namely,  that  the  author  of  a  manuscript  name  is 
given  as  the  authority  for  the  name  instead  of  the  author  who  tirst  published 
it.  In  citation  due  credit  is  given  by  citing  such  names  in  the  following 
manner,  to  take  an  actual  case  as  an  illustration,  namely:  Leucostictc 
tapkrocotis^  var.  rt«5/rri//VRidgway  (ex  Allen  MS.)  etc.,  and  Ridgway  and 
not  Allen  should  stand  as  the  authority  for  the  name  austrafis ;  and  so 
in  all  similar  cases.  Thus  the  form  in  question,  now  properly  recojj^nized 
as  a  full  species,  should  stand  as  Leucosticte  ausfralis  (Ridgway) — not 
Leucosticte  australis  (Allen),  as  seems  to  be  Mr.  Ridgway' s  rule  for  tliis 
class  of  cases.  This  criticism  relates  of  course  only  to  manuscript  names 
on  museum  labels,  or  to  manuscript  names  merely,  and  not  to  inedited 
manuscripts  published  as  such  by  another  author. 
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The  number  of  species  treated  in  the  present  volume  is  221,  with  168 
additional  subspecies,  or  a  total  of  389  forms,  of  which  about  one  half 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  the  rest  being  extra- 
limital.  In  preparing  the  present  volume  the  author  has  had  far  more 
material,  and  given  a  far  greater  amount  of  time  to  the  subject  than  anj 
of  his  predecessors,  and  in  justice  to  him  it  is  but  fair  to  give  here  his  own 
statement  of  how  the  investigation  has  been  conducted:  ''No  doubt  many 
of  the  forms  which  the  author  has  recognized-as  subspecies  in  the  present 
work  may  appear  trivial  to  others,  especially  those  who  have  not  had 
advantage  of  the  material  upon  which  they  are  based ;  but  in  all  cases  it 
has  been  the  author^ s  desire  to  express  exactly  the  facts  as  they  appear  to 
him  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  examined,  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  preconceived  ideas,  either  of  his  own  or  of  others,  and  without  consid- 
eration of  the  inconvenience  which  may  result  to  those  who  are  inclined 
to  resent  innovations,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  can  not  be 
complete  until  all  is  known."  Yet  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  slight 
differences  to  become  magnified  and  their  importance  over-estimated  by 
long  and  intense  consideration  of  them —  in  other  words,  there  is  danger 
of  losing  one's  poise  of  judgment  in  dwelling  upon  minute  detaiU,  which 
tend  thereby  to  assume  exaggerated  importance. 

In  comparing  the  present  work  with  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  so  far  at 
they  cover  the  same  field,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  a  few  instances  forms 
admitted  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  have  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Ridgway, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  larger  number  that  have  been  rejected,  or  held 
in  abeyance  by  the  Committee,  are  here  recognized.  Probably  neither 
can  be  assumed  to  be  always  in  the  right,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  last 
word  has  yet  to  be  said. 

The  volume  bears  on  every  page  the  stamp  of  patient  and  conscientious 
labor  and  that  thoroughness  of  research  which  characterizes  all  its  author's 
work.  When  the  *  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America  '  is  completed  we 
shall  have  for  the  first  time  a  treatise  including  the  whole  North 
.'Vmerican  avifauna  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  together  with  that 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  for  which  students 
of  ornithology  the  world  over  cannot  be  too  grateful.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  strenj^th  and  health  will  enable  the  author  to  complete  the  herculean 
task  already  so  well  advanced.  — J.  A.  A. 

Scott  on  the  Song  of  Baltimore  Orioles  in  Captivity.^ —  The  observa- 
tions here  detailed  are  of  remarkable  interest  as  lending  to  throw  light  on 
the  question  of  how  birds  acquire  their  distinctive  songs  and  call  notes. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  loo  much  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  series  of  observations  as  yet  contributed  to  the  subject. 

'  Data  on  Sonj^  in  Hirds.  Observations  on  the  Song  of  Baltimore  Orioles 
in  Captivity.  By  William  K.  I).  Scott.  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  353,  pp. 
522-526,  Oct.  4,  1901. 
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They  relate  to  two  young  Baltimore  Orioles  (Icterus  galbula)  taken  from 
the  nest  when  about  five  days  old,  reared  by  hand,  and  kept  isolated  from 
all  other  birds,  so  that  they  did  not  hear  any  other  birds  sing,  nor  any 
person  sing  or  whistle.  When  about  a  month  old  "they  had  a  single  call 
note  very  like  that  of  wild  birds,  but  with  a  slightly  different  quality  dif- 
ficult to  define,  more  abrupt,  musical  and  much  louder.  They  also  had 
the  peculiar  rattling  chatter  associated  with  orioles.  These  were  all  their 
notes  and  were  uttered  rarely."  The  birds  were  both  females,  and  were 
under  observation  for  five  years,  when  they  died,  apparently  of  old  age. 

When  nearly  eight  months  old,  in  February,  after  a  partial  spring  moult, 
they  began  to  sing.  "The  intervals  between  the  singing  was  sometimes 
several  days,  and  only  a  very  few  minutes  in  each  day  were  devoted  to 
song.  This  song  was  very  low  and  soft,  and  more  or  less  broken,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  song  of  the  White- throated  Sparrow  (Z.  albicollis)  as  it  is 
heard  during  the  fall  and  early  spring  migrations."  The  song  of  both 
birds  "increased  in  volume  and  frequency  all  through  the  month  of 
March,  and  during  April  and  the  first  half  of  May  while  daylight  lasted, 
the  song  was  incessant  in  both  birds.  It  was  now  a  loud  clear  series  of 
notes  of  great  brilliancy,  and  poured  forth  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to 
be  like  that  of  the  House  Wren  (7*.  a'^don)  in  the  intervals,  and  lasting 
about  as  long  as  the  warble  of  that  bird.  Except  for  the  *  rattle '  which 
was  now  and  then  a  part  of  the  repertoire,  this  song  had  nothing  in  it 
that  reminded  one  of  the  song  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole  as  heard  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts  or  at  any  other  point  where  the  birds  occur. 
Through  the  second  week  in  May,  the  song  of  both  birds  gradually 
diminished." 

The  moult  occurred  in  June,  and  in  early  July  both  were  in  full  plum- 
age. "After  the  moult  there  was  a  secondary  song  season  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  song  was  of  the  same  character,  but  not  so  prolonged  or 
elaborate."  The  succeeding  years  were  but  repetitions  ot  the  first,  with 
slight  variations. 

Two  years  later  a  second  brood  of  orioles  was  taken,  and  "were  reared 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others  had  been,  except  that  they  had  the  society 
of,  and  -were  closely  associated  during"  their  earlier  lives  ivith,  the  two 
older  Orioles."  In  the  following  year,  the  birds  of  this  later  brood,  one 
by  one,  joined  in  the  song  of  the  older  birds,  "and  in  a  month  all  were 
singing  a  song  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  tv/o  older  birds." 
They  outlived  the  older  birds  a  year  or  more  "and  always  sang,"  says  Mr. 
Scoit,  "as  I  believe  they  had  been  taught  by  older  birds  of  their  own  kind. 
In  short,  only  six  orioles  have  ever  sung  this  song,  for  I  pursued  the 
experiment  no  farther,  other  matters  interfering." 

Mr.  Scott's  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  "My  conclusion  is  that  two  birds, 
isolated  from  their  oivn  kind  and  from  all  birds,  but  with  a  strong  inher- 
ited tendency  to  sing,  originated  a  novel  method  of  song,  and  that  four 
birds,  isolated  from  wild  representatiz^es  of  their  oivn  kind,  and  associated 
with  these  tzuo  '*vho  had  invented  a  new  song  learned  it  from  them  and 
never  sang  in  any  other  way." 
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This  is  important  testimony,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  favor  the 
presumption  that  3'oung  birds  must  learn  their  songs  through  association 
with  older  members  of  their  own  species.  Yet  before  this  can  be 
assumed  as  satisfactorily  proven,  and  that  the  characteristic  songs  of 
birds  are  not  innate,  further  experiments  of  like  nature,  and  with  other 
species,  are  desirable.  It  is  a  field  of  great  interest  and  well  worthy*  of 
careful  and  persistent  investigation. — J.  A.  A. 

Barlow*8  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Placerville,  California.^  —  The  area 
to  which  the  present  paper  relates  appears  to  be  a  narrow  belt  of  country 
along  the  old  Lake  Tahoe  stage  road,  from  Placerville  to  Tallac,  62  miles 
from  Placerville  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra.  Placerville  i» 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  1800  feet,  the  route  thence  rising  for  the  next 
50  miles  to  Summit,  with  an  altitude  of  7000  feet,  and  thence  12  miles 
down  the  eastern  slope  to  Tallac  at  an  altitude  of  6200  feet.  The  first 
eight  pages  of  this  very  interesting  and  important  paper  contain  a  general 
description  of  the  country  through  which  the  route  passes,  with  numerous 
half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs,  an  account  of  the  Mife  zones* 
of  the  region,  and  of  the  recent  explorations  on  which  the  paper  is  based, 
followed  by  an  extensively  annotated  list  of  the  land  birds,  numbering 
about  130  species. 

Placerville  is  situated  at  **  the  lower  limit  of  the  Transition  zone, 
which  extends,  up  to  about  5000  feet**;  this  is  followed  by  the  Canadian 
zone,  extending  from  5000  feet  up  to  7500,  with  the  Hudsonian  above, 
extending  "  from  about  8000  feet  upward  on  the  slopes  of  the  higher 
peaks."  Mention  Is  made  of  the  characteristic  birds  and  trees  of  these 
several  zones. 

The  list  is  based  on  observations  made  by  various  observers  during  the 
breedinj^  season  for  the  last  nine  years,  notably  upon  those  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Price,  who  '*  made  his  first  invesiijjations  in  the  summer  of  1893  and  has 
since  devoted  three  months  of  each  year  to  the  exploration  of  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  stage  road.  His  twenty-seven  months'  experience  has 
made  him  familiar  with  even  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  region  so 
that  the  addition  of  his  notes  [included  in  brackets  and  designated  by  the 
initials  '  \V.  \V.  I'.']  to  the  present  list  insures  its  reasonable  com- 
pleteness." Mr.  Barlow  went  over  the  entire  route  in  1901,  and  had 
previously  spent  short  periods,  at  various  points,  in  company  with  other 
observers,  to  whom  he  acknowledj^es  valued  assistance.  These  include 
Messrs.  \V.  H.  Osgood.  R.  \\.  Heck,  L.  K.  Taylor,  11.  W.  Carriger,  John 
M.  Welch,  \Vm.  L.  Anderson,  and  others.     The  list  thus  naturally  deals 


'  A  List  of  tht'  Land  Hirds  of  Phu  crville-l-ike  Tahoe  Stage  Road.  Central 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  (!al.  \\\  Chester  Karlow.  With  Supplementary 
Notes  by  W.  W.  Price.  Thr  ("ondor.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  pp.  1 51-184,  Nov.  16, 
1901 
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with  only  the  summer  birds  of  the  region,  leaving  unrecorded  many  of 
the  winter  visitants,  while  "  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  the  water 
birds." 

The  region  here  treated  is  faunally  one  of  great  interest,  and  the 
information  thus  brought  together  adds  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
vertical  range  of  a  large  number  of  species  in  the  Central  Sierra  region 
of  California.  The  paper  also  includes  a  large  amount  of  new  informa- 
tion respecting  the  nesting  habits  of  many  previously  little-known  birds, 
and  contains  also  numerous  photographic  illustrations  of  their  nests 
and  eggs.  — J.  A.  A. 

Pearson's  'Stories  of  Bird  Life.'^  —  Professor  Pearson's  atti  active  little 
book,  while  intended  for  general  reading,  "is  especially  designed  for  use  in 
schools  as  a  supplementary  reader,  beginning  with  the  fourth  grade."  It 
consists  of  twenty  chapters  or  'stories',  written  in  a  popular  vein  and 
appropriately  illustrated,  with  two  appendices,  the  first  giving  descriptions 
of  the  27  birds  mentioned  more  or  less  prominently  in  the  'stories',  and 
the  second  containing  'Suggestions  for  Bird  Study*,  but  there  is  no  index 
nor  list  of  illustrations.  The  following  selection  of  titles  indicates  the 
scope  and  general  character  of  the  stories :  *The  Arredondo  Sparrow 
Hawk.'  *Our  Chimney  Dwellers,'  *The  Childhood  of  Bib-Neck,'  'Robin 
Redbreast,'  'An  Old  Barred  Owl,'  'The  Birds  of  Cobb's  Island,  Virginia.' 
♦A  Pair  of  Eagles,'  'Bird  Key,'  The  Mocking  Bird,'  'A  Bobwhite  Family,' 
*The  city  of  the  Longlegs,'  'A  Quartet  of  Woodland  Drummers,'  etc.  The 
author  tells  us  :  "These  stories  are  not  fanciful,  but  are  true  to  bird  life. 
The  Arredondo  Sparrow  Hawk,  Ruffle-Breast  and  Socrates  were  particular 
birds  well  known  to  others  as  to  me.  In  the  case  of  the  Bob-white 
family.  Bib-neck,  the  Plover,  I  have  combined  into  the  lives  of  a  few  birds 
incidents  I  have  known  to  occur  to  many.  The  accounts  of  visits  to  birds' 
nests,  bird  colonies  and  the  like  are  given  as  they  occurred." 

Prof.  Pearson  is  an  earnest  bird  lover  and  a  sympathetic  and  entertaining 
writer,  and  his  'stories'  tend  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  inspire  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  economic  value,  as  well  as  the  aesthetic 
interest,  of  birds  to  man.  The  book  is  attractively  printed  in  large  type, 
and  merits  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  list  of  popular  bird  books. — J.  A.  A. 

Sharpe's  'Hand  List  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds,'  Volume 
III.^  —  V'olume  III  of  this  great  work  follows  with  commendable  prompt- 

'  Stories  of  Bird  Life  |  By  |  J.  Gilbert  Pearson  |  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Geology  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  |  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina  |  [Design]  With  Illustrations  by  and  under  the  Supervision  |  of  |  John 
L  Ridg^^ay  |  —  |  Richmond  |  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company  |  1901  — 
i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  1-236,  colored  frontispiece,  7  half-tone  plates,  and  numerous 
illustrations.     Price,  60  cents. 

*London,  1901,  8vo,  pp.  i-xii  -f  1-367. 
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ness  Volumes  I  and  II,  considering  the  magnitude  and  great  labor  of  the 
undertaking.  Having  already  noticed  at  some  length  the  scope  and  char^ 
acter  of  the  *Hand  List*  it  is  necessarj  here  mereljr  to  call  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume/  which  includes  Dr.  Sharpens  Orders 
XXXIV,  XXXV,  and  a  part  of  order  XXXVI,  or  the  Euryliemidc,  the 
Menuride,  and  the  Mesomyodian  and  Acromjodian  Passeres.  These 
groups  embrace  19  families,  represented,  in  round  numbers,  bj  400  genera 
and  5000  species,  about  equally  divided  between  the  Old  World  and  New 
World.  The  numerically  leading  families  are  the  Muscicapidie.  with  696 
species;  the  Tjrannidse,  with  56a;  the  Dendrocolaptidie,  with  393;  the 
Formicariids,  with  348;  the  Pjrcnonotidc,  with  245;  the  Campophagids, 
with  159;  the  Cotingid«,  with  145  ;  and  the  Hirundinidae.  with  116. 
Among  the  larger  genera  are  Rkipidura  with  99  species,  Tkamm0pkiimi 
with  7a,  Pitta  with  51,  Symaliaxis  with  49,  Graiiaria  with  42,  Sipi0rui$ 
and  Piexorkynckui  each  with  41,  and  Hirtimdo  with  40 ;  while  as  many 
more  genera  include  from  30  to  40  species  each.  It  should,  however,  be 
understood  that  *  species '  in  this  connection  means  nameable  forms,  no 
nomenclatural  distinction  being  made  in  the  *  Hand  List'  between 
species  and  subspecies. 

Dr.  Sharpe  has  brought  the  subject  down  to  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1900,  and  in  some  cases  well  into  1901,  although  the  date  of  the  preface  is 
July  10, 1901.  Note  is  duly  made  of  the  many  generic  changes  pointed 
out  as  necessary  by  Oberholser  and  Richntond  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  most  of  them  receive  Dr.  Sharpens  approval.  Formiciv* 
ora^  however,  we  are  glad  to  see,  holds  its  place  as  against  Drym^pkilm^ 
which  latter  now  replaces  Myrmecixa, 

The  American  genus  Polioptila^  it  may  be  noted,  now  finds  a  resting 
place  in  the  Old  World  family  MuscicapidK! 

The  excellent  character  of  the  work,  mentioned  in  our  notices  of  pre- 
vious volumes,  is  well  sustained,  and  the  same  care  has  been  taken  to 
secure  revision  of  the  proofshccts  by  leading  authorities,  which  include 
seven  ornithologists  of  England,  six  of  the  most  prominent  European 
ornithoIogistN,  and  six  in  America. — J.  A.  A. 

Stark's  'Birds  of  South  Africa.*  Vol.  II.'  — The  second  volume  of 
•The  Birds  of  South  Africa/  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  Di- 
rector of  the  South  African  Museum,  from  manuscripts  left  by  the  late  Dr. 


1  For  a  notice  of  Vol.  I  see  this  Journal,  XVII,  Jan.  1900,  pp.  79-81,  and  of 
Vol.  II,  ibid.,  XVII I,  Jan.  1901,  pp,  120,  121. 

•The  I  Birds  of  South  Africa  |  By  |  Arthur  C.  Stark,  M.  B.  |  Completed  by 
W.  1^  Sclater,  M.  A..  F.  Z.  S.  |  Director  of  the  South  African  Museunit 
Cape  Tov^n  |  Vol.  II  |  ^%ith  a  Portrait,  Map  and  Illustrations  |  London  |  R.  H. 
Porter  |  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.  |  1901. — 8vo,  pp.  i-xiv  + 
1-323,  frontispiece,  83  text  cuts. 
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Arthur  C.  Stark,  who  was  killed  at  Ladysmith  just  after  passing  the  sheets 
of  the  first  volume  through  the  press,  as  stated  in  our  review  of  Volume 
I  (Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900,  pp.  189,  190).  Mr.  Sclater  states  :  "The  manu- 
script of  this  volume  was  found  partly  stored  at  Durban  and  partly  along 
with  the  author's  papers  in  Ladysmith,  and  by  the  desire  of  his  executors 
has  been  entrusted  to  me  for  completion  and  publication.  A  good  deal  of 
revision  and  addition  has  been  necessary  to  complete  this  volume,  which 
I  trust  may  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  the  first,  for  which  Dr.  Stark  was 
alone  responsible."  Mr.  Sclater  further  says  :  "It  is  my  wish  and  hope  to 
be  able,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Stark*s  note-books  and  papers,  to  prepare, 
very  shortly,  the  two  final  volumes  on  South  African  birds  necessary  to 
complete  this  work."  This  is  a  very  pleasant  assurance,  as  this  work, 
when  completed,  will  form  a  most  useful  hand-book  of  South  African 
ornithology.  The  two  volumes  on  the  Mammals,  also  by  Mr.  Sclater, 
have  already  been  issued,  and  form  a  most  welcome  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  series  of  volumes  forming  *The  Fauna  of  South  Africa,' 
of  which  Mr.  Sclater  is  the  editor  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Porter  the  enterprising 
publisher. 

In  scope  and  method  of  treatment  the  present  volume  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  first,  already  described  at  some  length  in  this  journal  (/.  c.)\ 
the  numerous  illustrations,  prepared  especially  for  this  work  by  Mr.  H. 
Grdnvold,  are  satisfactory  and  well  chosen. 

The  present  volume  covers  the  Passerine  families  Laniidie,  Cratero- 
podidx,  Turdidse,  Muscicapid^e,  Dicruridje,  Campophagida*,  Hirundinidae, 
and  Pittidse,  and  treats  of  199  species  —  Nos.  183-381.  In  addition  to  the 
text  cuts  illustrating  structural  details  are  several  half-tone  illustrations  of 
birds  with  their  nests. 

The  nomenclature  is  conservative,  and  not  quite  up  to  date,  if  we  take 
Dr.  Sharpe's  '  Hand  List  of  Genera  and  Species  '  as  the  standard,  it  con- 
forming more  nearly  with  that  of  the  British  Museum  '  Catalogue  of 
Birds.'— J.  A.  A. 

Nelson  on  New  Birds  from  Mexico.*  — The  new  species  and  subspecies 
here  described  were  mostly  collected  by  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Goldman 
during  their  recent  trip  to  Yucatan,  and  are  as  follows  :  (i)  Crypturus  sal- 
l(Ei goldmani^  (2)  Crax  chapmant\  (3)  Nyctidromus  albicoilis yucatancnsis^ 
(4)  Attila  mexicanus^  (5)  Myiopagis  yucatanefistSj  (6)  Pachyrhamphus 
major  iizettsis^  (7)  Icterus  cucullatus  duplexusy  (9)  Icte.rnsi  cucullatus  cozum- 
elce^  (9)  Stelgidopieryx  ridgwayi^  (10)  Troglodytes  peninsular  is,  (11)  Me- 
rula  plebeia  differens.  A  new  genus,  Nyctagreus,  is  proposed,  with  Cap- 
rimulgus yucatanensis  Hartert  as  the  type. — J.  A.  A. 

'  Descriptions  of  a  new  Genus  and  eleven  new  Species  and  Subspecies  of 
Birds  from  Mexico.  By  E.  W.  Nelson.  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  Vol. 
XIV,  pp.  169-175-     Sept.  25,  1901. 
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Robinson  and  Richmond  on  Birds  from  La  Quaira,  Venesuela.^  — 
—  This  annotated  list  of  83  species  is  based  on  collections  made  by 
Captain  Robinson  in  1895  and  1900.  The  ^identifications,  descriptions 
ot  new  species,  and  critical  notes "  are  by  Dr.  Richmond  and  the  field 
notes  by  Captain  Robinson.  One  species,  MicrocercMlus  pectoralis^  is 
described  as  new,  and  there  are  a  few  corrections  of  nomenclature.  The 
proper  generic  name  of  Falco  nnicinctus  Temm.  ( =  Regerkiuus  uni- 
c itic/us  siuct.)  is  given  as  Ckondrokierax  Lesson,  1843.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Embody's  'Birds  of  Madison  County,  New  York.'*— This  list  was 
presented  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, and  forms  a  brochure  of  36  pages.  It  "is  not  supposed  to  be 
complete,"  being  based  mostly  on  the  obser^'ations  of  the  writer  during 
the  period  1895-1901,  and  includes  for  the  most  part  only  species  actually 
taken  by  him,  "whose  object  has  been  to  put  forth  an  accurate  list  rather 
than  one  great  in  numbers."  The  list  proper,  judiciously  annotated, 
numbers  191  species,  with  a  supplementary  *  Hypothetical  List  *  of  16 
species.  The  paper  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  faunal  literature.  — 
J.  A.  A. 

Osgood's  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  and  the  Cook  Inlet  Region  of  Alaska.^  —  During  the  field  season 
of  1901  Mr.  Osgood,  with  Mr.  Edmund  Heller  as  assistant,  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  Qiiecn  Charlotte  Islands,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Cook  Inlet 
Region  of  Alaska,  in  the  interest  of  the  Biological  Survey.  A  little  over 
a  month,  June  13  to  July  iS,  was  devoted  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
the  three  largest  of  the  group,  Graham,  Moresby,  and  Prevost  being 
visited.  The  weather  proved  very  unfavoHable,  yet  the  results  of  the  trip 
greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of  these  previously  little  known  islands. 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  their  discovery  and  previous  slight  exploration, 
of  their  physiography,  tlora,  fauna,  and  life  zones,  and  a  bibliography  of 
previous  references  of  their  natural  historv.     An  extensivelv  annotated 


^  An  Annotated  List  of  Birds  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Guaira,  Vene- 
zuela. By  Wirt  Robinson,  Captain.  U.  S.  Army,  and  Charles  \V.  Richmond, 
Assistant  Curator  of  Birds,  [t.  S.  National  Museum].  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
Vol.  WIV.  No.  1247,  pp.  163-178,  1 90 1. 

*  Birds  of  Madison  County,  New  Vork.  By  George  Charles  Embody,  B.  S. 
Bull.  Depart,  (ieol.  and  Nat,  Hist.,  Colgate  University.  8vo,  pp.  36,  Hamil- 
ton. N.  \'.,  1 90 1. 

^Natural  History  of  the  (^ueen  Charlotte  Islands.  British  Columbia.  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Cook  Inlet  Region,  .Alaska.  By  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  A»- 
sist;uU.  biological  Survey.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam.  Chief  of  Division  of  Biological  Survey.  North  American  Fauna,  No. 
21,  Sept.  26.  1 90 1,      rp.  S7,  map,  and  5  half-tone  pU. 
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list  of  the  mammals,  with  descriptions  of  several  new  species,  follows, 
succeeded  bj  a  briefly  annotated  list  of  98  species  of  birds  (pp.  38-50). 
About  one  third  of  these  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Keen, 
an  observant  missionary  long  resident  at  Massett,  Graham  Island,  and 
other  authorities,  while  about  one  sixth  are  recorded  as  *  seen '  or  '  heard,' 
and  in  too  many  instances  for  a  creditable  hard-and-fast  list,  as  *'sup- 
posed"  or  "thought  to  be  "  this  or  that  species.  Of  course,  in  so  short  a 
time,  large  collections  could  not  be  made,  and  it  would  seem  better  to  be 
content  with  a  smaller  list  based  on  positive  information  than  to  increase 
it  at  the  cost.of  many  weak  or  uncertain  records,  however  great  the  prob- 
abilities in  their  favor.  Yet  much  valuable  ornithological  material 
was  obtained,  on  which  are  based  several  new  forms,  here  for  the  first 
time  described,  namely  :  (i)  Nyctala  acadica  scotcsa^  (2)  Dryobates picoi- 
deuss  (3)  Cyanocitta  stelleri  ca  riot  tee ;  to  which  should  be  added  (4) 
Sphyrapiqjns  ruber  Jtavix^entris  (Vieillot),  by  which  name  Mr.  Osgood 
proposes  to  recognize  the  northern  Red-breasted  Sapsucker  of  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Cook  Inlet  country  was  reached  August  21,  and  work  was  car- 
ried on  till  September  28.  This  was  '*  the  only  general  district  of  con- 
sequence on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska  that  had  not  been  recently  visited 
by  naturalists,"  and  the  results  obtained  there  by  Messrs.  Osgood  and 
Heller  are  therefore  of  unusual  importance.  The  region  is  treated  in  this 
paper  after  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  namely, 
a  statement  is  given  of  the  itinerary,  an  account  of  the  physiography,  flora, 
and  fauna,  including  an  annotated  list  of  the  trees  and  woody  plants,  as 
well  as  of  the  mammals  and  birds.  The  annotated  list  of  birds  (pp.  72-81) 
numbers  78  species,  of  which  about  30  are  based  on  specimens  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  taken  by  Ferdinand  Bischotf  at  Fort  Kanat  in  1869,  or 
by  Bean,  Townsend  and  Evermann  during  brief  visits  to  Cook  Inlet  in 
the  Fish  Conimission  steamer  '  Fish-hawk.'  As  no  account  of  the  Bisch- 
ott  Collection,  aside  from  casual  references  to  individual  specimens,  has 
been  published,  Mr.  Osgood's  record  of  this  material  is  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  his  list,  which  contains  much  valuable  information  based  on 
his  own  observations. 

Respecting  the  Cook  Inlet  region  in  general,  Mr.  Osgood  states  that 
•'the  plant  and  animal  life  of  Cook  Inlet  is  very  closely  similar  to  that 
of  the  Yukon  Valley,  or  in  more  general  terms,  to  that  of  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  This  condition  is  the  more  noteworthy,  since  the  fauna  and  the 
flora  of  the  same  coast  south  of  Cook  Inlet  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  the  interior  in  the  same  latitude.  Since  coast  influences  are 
usually  conducive  to  life  that  is  relatively  more  boreal  than  that  of  the 
interior,  large  faunal  regions  of  the  interior  seldom  extend  to  the  actual 
coast,  except  with  considerable  modification." 

The  half-tone  plates  contain  eight  views  of  the  cliaracteristic  vegetation 
and  scenery  of  the  two  regions  visited,  and  six  figures  illustrate  the  skulls 
of  new  species  of  mammals  described  from  the  Qiiecn  Charlotte  Islands. 
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The  paper  as  a  whole  Is  m  most  Important  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  two  previously  very  little  known  areas.  — J.  A.  A. 

VeniU*8  *  The  Stoiy  of  the  Cahow/  '—When  the  Bermudas  were  first 
▼Islted  by  Europeans,  about  three  hundred  years  ago  (1593  and  later),  they 
were  without  human  inhabitants,  but  were  the  resort  of  Immense  numbers 
of  seabirds,  notably  of  Terns  and  Shearwaters,  doubtless  se^'eral  species 
of  each,  and,  among  other  birds,  by  the  *  Cahow,*  of  which  we  have  only 
the  imperfect  accounts  left  us  by  the  first  visitors  to  these  islands.  These, 
quoted  at  length  by  Professor  Verrlll,  fail  to  give  us  a  very  satisfactory 
description  of  the  bird,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  It  could  not  be  any 
species  known  to  science.  It  was  a  migratory  bird,  which  came  to  the 
Islands  in  October  In  great  abundance,  and  left  In  June,  depositing  its 
single  large  white  egg  In  a  burrow  in  the  sand,  In  December  and  January. 
Its  flesh  was  described  as  excellent,  '^and  for  that  reason  it  was' captured 
at  night  in  large  numbers,  while  Its  eggs  were  constantly  gathered  for 
food."  From  these  facts  Professor  Verrlll  argues  that  It  could  not  have 
been  a  shearwater,  with  which  some  writers  have  Identified  it.  as  these 
birds  do  not  breed  till  March  or  April,  even  In  the  West  Indies,  and  their 
flesh  is  oily  and  nauseating,  and  their  eggs  musky  and  inedible.  Nor 
could  it  be  any  species  of  gull  or  tern,  which  also  breed  late  and  lay 
spotted  eggs.  It  Is  described  as  of  the  siie  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  strong 
hooked  bill,  a  russet  brown  back,  white  belly,  and  russet  and  white  wing- 
quills.  Concerning  Its  affinities  Verrill  says:  ''There  is  no  known  living 
bird  that  agrees  with  it  in  these  several  characters.  Most  certainly  It 
could  not  have  been  a  shearwater,  nor  any  member  of  the  petrel  family, 
all  of  which  have  such  a  disagreeable  flavor  that  neither  their  flesh  nor 
their  eggs  are  edible.  It  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  that  it  was  allied 
to  the  auks  (Alcldae),  many  of  which  burrow  in  the  ground  and  lay  white. 
edible  eggs.  The  northern  auks  have  also  edible  fle^h  and  often  a  strong 
hooked  bill.  But  no  existing  species  breeds  so  far  south,  nor  do  they 
breed  in  winter.  The  Cahow  may  have  spent  the  summer  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  but  possibly  it  was  an  arctic  bird  that  produced  a  southern 
brood  in  winter.  Or  it  may  possibly  have  been  a  localized  pelagic  species, 
coming  to  the  land  only  for  breeding  purposes." 

So  many  of  the  birds  and  their  eggs  were  gathered  for  food  that  as 
early  as  1616  they  had  declined  so  greatly  in  numbers  that  a  law  was 
passed,  **but  overlate,'*  *' a^ain^t  the  spoyle  and  ha%'ock  of  the  cahowes, 
and  other  birds,  which  were  almost  all  of  them  killed  and  scared  away 
very  improvidently  by  fire,  diggeinge,  stoneinge,  and  all  kinds  of  mur- 
therings."     Doubtless  the  cahowN  were  not  long  after  wholly  exterminated. 


^  The  Story  of  the  C'ahow.  The  Mysterious  FIxtiiict  Bird  of  the  Bermudas. 
By  Prof esHor  A . -E.  Verrill,  Vale  UiiiverMty.  I*opular  Science  Monthly,  Vol. 
LX,  Nov.,  1901,  pp.  22-30. 
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Professor  Verrill  has  located,  from  these  earlj  narratives,  some  of  the 
breeding  places  —  on  some  of  the  smaller  outlying  islands  of  the  group, 
—  but  lack  of  time  prevented  any  very  thorough  search  for  their  bones, 
which  he  thinks  may  be  found  on  Castle  Island,  Southampton  Island, 
and  Cooper  Island,  the  latter  being  in  his  opinion  the  most  favorable 
site  for  such  discovery.  Here  then  is  another  *  ornithological  mystery  ' 
worthy  of  further  investigation. — J.  A.  A. 

Palmer  and  01d*8  *  Digest  of  Game  Laws  for  xgox.*  *  —  This  important 
'  bulletin  *  presents  in  convenient  form  the  provisions  of  the  Federal, 
State  and  Provincial  laws  now  in  force  for  the  protection  of  game  and 
birds,  including  the  amendments  enacted  by  the  various  legislatures  in 
1901.  It  consists,  first  (pp.  11-68)  of  a  *  general  discussion  of  game  laws,^ 
including  restrictions  as  to  time,  methods,  and  purposes  of  killing  game, 
and  the  manner  of  its  shipment ;  and,  second  (pp.  69-148),  abstracts  of  the 
laws,  with  special  reference  to  the  shipment  and  sale  of  game.  "The 
opening  year  of  the  new  century  has  witnessed  an  unprecedented  interest 
in  game  protection.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  States  and  Territories  have 
enacted  some  amendments  to  their  game  laws. . . .  Charges  in  dates  for 
opening  or  closing  the  seasons  have  been  very  general,  but  restrictions 
on  methods  of  capture,  on  sale,  shipment  and  storage,  have  also  been 
numerous.  In  many  instances  the  laws  have  necessarily  become  more 
complex,  but  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  toward  extending  protec- 
tion to  more  kinds  of  game,  shortening  seasons,  limiting  bags,  and  throw- 
ing greater  restrictions  about  the  trade  in  game."  It  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  for  handy  reference  a  practically  complete  di- 
gest of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  capture,  shipment,  and  sale  of  game,  in 
the  interest  not  only  of  sportsmen,  but  of  the  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons who  take  an  interest  in  game  protection.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  by  the  general 
public,  which  in  itself  gives  great  encouragement  to  the  promoters  of 
intelligent  protection  for  both  game  and  non-game  birds. —  J.  A.  A. 

Judd's  *The  Relation  of  Sparrows  to  Agriculture. ' '  —  The  results  are 
here  given  of  a  very  detailed  and  thoroughly  scientific  investigation  of 
the  food  habits  of  the  native  sparrows  of  eastern  North  America,  with 

*  Digest  of  Game  Laws  for  1901.  By  T.  S.  Palmer  and  H.  W.  Olds,  Assist- 
ants, Biological  Survey.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam.  Chief  of  Biological  Survey.  Bull.  No.  16,  U.  S.  Depart.  Agric,  Division 
of  Biological  Survey,  1901.     Pp.  152,  and  8  maps  and  diagrams. 

^The  Relation  of  Sparrows  to  Agriculture.  By  Sylvester  D.  Judd,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant,  Biological  Survey.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  Chief  of  Biological  Survey.  Bull.  No.  15,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Divi- 
sion of  Biological  Survey,  1901.     8vo,  pp.  98,  pll.  4,  and  19  text  figures. 
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the  verdict  strongly  in  favor  of  the  sparrows  as  an  important  natural 
check  upon  the  growth  of  noxious  weeds.  Says  Dr.  Judd :  "When  the 
food  of  the  native  sparrows  is  divided  into  the  three  classes  ....  the 
neutral  part  proves  to  be  small,  not  exceeding  a  third  of  all  that  ii 
eaten ;  the  injurious  part  very  small;  and  the  beneficial  part  much  larger 
than  that  of  most  birds,  and  from  five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
injurious  part.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that,  as  a  class,  these 
small  birds  are.  well  worthy  of  our  protection."  The  greater  part  of 
the  first  fifty  pages  of  this  important  and  very  interesting  paper  are  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  author's  methods  of  investigation,  and  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  food  of  sparrows  and  its  effect  on  agriculture,  while 
some  forty  pages  treat  of  the  food  of  the  species  individually.  Several 
pages  are  given  to  the  European  House  Sparrow,  with  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  little  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  "Its  insectivorous  habits  arc  credit- 
able, as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  insignificant,  because  the  diet  is  almost 
exclusively  vegetable;  and  while  it  is  in  the  vegetable  fare  that  the  value 
of  most  sparrows  consists,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  English  Sparrow  the  dam- 
age to  grain  far  overbalances  the  benifit  of  weed-seed  destruction.  Add- 
ing  to  this  the  injury  it  causes  to  buildings  and  statues  in  cities,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  bird  is  a  serious  pest  the  extermi- 
nation of  which  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Judd's  convincing  report  on  the  economic 
value  of  our  native  sparrows  will  have  a  wide  distribution. — J.  A.  A. 

Bonhote's  *  On  the  Evolution  of  Pattern  in  Feathers.*  *  —  Mr.  Bon  bote's 
paper  is  highly  speculative  and  not  easy  to  comprehend,  nor  docs  he  him- 
self appear  to  be  very  clear  as  to  just  what  points  he  believes  he  has  even 
tentatively  established.  Toward  the  close  of  the  paper  he  says:  "Mv 
object  has  rather  been  to  show  that  all  the  many  and  diverse  markings 
on  the  feathers  of  birds  are  in  the  main  variations  of  one  type,  namelv  :  a 
loni^itudinal  stripe  with  j^reat  tendency  towards  lateral  expansions  into 
transverse  stripes,  and  that  on  modifications  of  this,  by  suppressing  one 
pf)rtir)n  or  increasing  another,  all  the  various  patterns  have  been  built 
up The  main  cjuestion  that  now  remains  to  be  answered  is  that  relat- 
ing' to  the  mcthoil  in  which  the  pigment  groups  itself  to  form  these  mark- 
in*;*-,  hut  that  is  a  matter  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  investigate  when  dealing 

with  the  (juotion  of  colour-change To  sum  up  ....  it  should  be  noted 

that  the  inf)st  exposed  portions  of  a  bird,  generally  the  upper  parts,  undergo 
a  further  cvolutit)!!  than  tho>e  less  conspicuously  situated,  and  if  there  be 
any  difference  l>et\veen  the  sexes,  the  male  shows  the  higher  form." 

lie   take*-,  primarily,  in    iilustratinj^   his   theme,  the   Kuropean   Sparrow 
I  lawk    (Jir////rr  ///>//>!.   his  plate   (j>l.    xix  )  givinj»   "diagrammatic"  but 

>  (  Ml  tlu-  Ksoliilion  (»f  I'.iltrrn  in  fc.iliu-r-.      \\\  I.  L.  Honhole,  M.  A.,  K.  Z.  .S. 
Troc.  /or)l.  Sdc.  I.^'ndnn.   H)Oi.  pj).   '^m»  2^z(\,  pll.  xix.  xx. 
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''accurate  representations  of  actual  feathers  "  from  this  bird,  taken,  how- 
ever, in  each  case,  he  sajs,  ''from  different  birds,  and  that  I  have  no  proof 
of  the  pattern  on  anj  individual  feather  being  changed  as  some  vrriters 
(cf,  R.  B.  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  p.  44)  have  suggested :  it  maj  be  so,  or  it 
may  not,  but  that  contingency  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  this 
paper." 

He  sets  out  with  the  hypothesis  that  "the  most  primitive  feathers 
were  entirely  colourless,  or  of  a  dull  dingy  grey,  the  first  trace  of  a  pattern 
being  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  colour  down  the  rachis.  Possibly  the  feath- 
ers of  some  species  become  self-coloured  without  undergoing  any  pattern 
stage,  but  this  is  doubtful;  and  in  the  majority  of  self-coloured  birds,  even 
when  white,  the  self-colouration  has  been  subsequently  assumed.  The 
self-coloured  feathers  are  those  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  fix  the  period 
of  evolution. . . ."  There  is  much  more  in  this  line,  but  Mr.  Bonhote  fails 
to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  distinguish  *  self-coloured  feathers,*  or  in  what 
the  process  of  '  self-colouring  *  consists,  whereby,  apparently,  a  striped  or 
barred  feather  may  become  white,  or  of  some  uniform  dark  shade.  Evi- 
dently he  still  believes  in  the  increase,  or  decrease,  or  entire  rearrange- 
ment of  pigment  within  the  grown  feather;  but  even  from  this  point  of 
view  we  fail  to  see  how  he  has  thrown  any  real  light  on  the  evolution  of 
the  pattern  of  feathers. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  :  in  birds  which  undergo  a  series  of  changes 
in  color,  in  passing  from  first  to  mature  plumage,  there  is  often,  or  usu- 
ally, a  color  pattern  in  the  young  bird  very  different  from  that  of  the 
adult,  with  sometimes  intermediate  stages  different  from  either.  If  the 
same  feathers  were  worn  throughout  these  changes  there  would  be  some 
basis  for  a  theory  of  "evolution  of  pattern  in  feathers"  ;  or  rather,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  theory  at  all,  for  the  evolution  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  aud  easy  observation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such 
an  evolution  of  pattern  is  impossible;  the  juvenal  plumage  of  a  bird,  with 
its  particular  pattern  of  markings,  is  one  thing  ;  the  postjuvenal,  with  a 
different  pattern  is  another;  and  so  on  with  subsequent  plumages  till  the 
mature  pattern  is  reached.  Each  moult  may  give  a  different  pattern  from 
that  of  the  plumage  which  preceded  it.  How  then  can  we  say  that  a 
barred  type  of  feather,  or  a  whole-colored  feather  is  'evolved  '  from  a  lon- 
gitudinally striped  one,  with  any  regard  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  .? 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  birds  of  varied  plumage,  it  is  possible  to 
select  feathers  from  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  individual 
which  will  show  not  only  wholly  distinct  patterns,  but  also  every  inter- 
mediate stage  connecting  the  two,  feathers  of  a  certain  type  or  pattern 
always  being  characteristic  of  a  certain  part  of  the  pterylosis  and  other 
types  or  patterns  of  other  parts  of  the  pterylosis.  Furthermore,  these 
different  types  or  patterns  are  not  successional  but  are  all  developed  at 
the  same  time,  each  in  its  respective  position  in  the  pterylosis.  Yet,  in 
certain  instances,  a  series  may  be  plucked  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  bird,   some  of  which  will  have  simply  a  narrow  stripe  along  the 
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rachis,  others  in  which  the  stripe  is  much  broader,  perhaps  with  a  ten- 
dency to  break  into  bars,  then  others  distinctly  barred,  with  still  other 
stages  between  these  and  wholly  colored  feathers.  It  is  rare  of  course  to 
find  such  a  variety  of  intergrading  patterns  in  a  single  bird,  but  a  strong 
approach  to  such  a  condition  is  by  no  means  rare.  So  long  as  these  differ- 
ent patterns  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  successional  stag€$  in  tke  gams 
feather^  it  seems  idle  to  consider  them  in  any  strict  sense  evolutional 
stages,  or  to  refer  to  them  as  illustrating  the  evolution  of  color  pattern, 
evolution  implying  the  evolving  of  one  thing  by  direct  outgrowth  from 
another  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  term  *  self-coloured '  in  such  a  connection 
is  clearly  inadmissible  and  misleading.  In  other  words  the  implied  gen- 
etic connection  does  not  exist ;   the  relation  is  simply  incidental. 

Feathers  are  classified  as  striped,  barred,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  their 
pattern  of  marking,  and  the  markings  themselves  are  indicated  by  a 
variety  of  descriptive  terms ;  and,  as  almost  every  conceivable  style  is 
represented,  there  is  necessarily  a  gradation  of  one  form  into  another,  so 
that  all  may  be  considered  arbitrarily  or  theoretically  as  modifications  of 
the  simplest  type  of  all,  the  longitudinally  streaked  feather,  which  seems 
to  be  the  main  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bonhote*s  paper. 

That  evolution  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the 
different  styles  of  coloration  that  characterize  particular  groups  of  birds 
is  beyond  question,  adapting  them  to  their  varied  environments  anddififer- 
eiit  modes  of  life,  but  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Bon  bote's  paper  bears  es- 
pecially upon  this  phase  of  the  question  ;  nor,  in  fact  does  he  appear  to 
claim  that  it  has  such  bearing.  — J.  A.  A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Biographical  and  Autobiographical  Letter. 

Editors  of  *Tiik  Auk*:  — 

Dear  Sirs :  —  The  following  letter,  by  Colonel  Bernard  J.  D.  Irwin,  Sur- 
geon, U.  S.  Army  ^retired),  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  leatt-known 
period  of  the  lives  of  two  of  Americans  distinguished  naturalists  that  I 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  the  readers  of  *The  Auk.* 

Edgar  A.  Mearns. 

CoBorRG,  Canada. 
Sept  21,  1901. 
Dear  Major  Mearns:  — 

In  response  to  vour  request  it  at'tordK  me  pleasure  to  answer  your  quer- 
ies in  regard  to  the  late  Major  Charles  E.  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.  Yes,  jour 
assumption  is  correct,  it  was  I  who  initiated  in  him  the  taste  for  natural 


history   which   he  cultivated  with   so  much    zeal   and  advantage  as   a 
naturalist. 

Fort  Buchanan,  Arizona,  was  situated  at  the  Hot  or  Monkey  Springs, 
the  head  waters  of  the  Senorita  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  international  boundary  and  ten  miles  from  the  Mex- 
ican town  of  Santa  Cruz.  I  was  stationed  there  from  December,  1857, 
until  July,  1861.  When  our  troops  withdrew  from  the  Territory  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  that  post  was  abandoned,  but  when  the  volunteer  troops  from 
California  resumed  possession  of  that  region  the  station  was  re-established 
at  and  thereafter  known  as  '  Camp  Crittenden.* 

In  those  days  we  had  no  hospital  corps,  hospital  attendants  —  stewards, 
nurses,  cooks  and  orderlies  —  were  detailed  from  the  line  at  the  request  of 
the  medical  officers.  While  on  duty  there  I  had  the  late  Hospital  Steward 
Louis  Othon  Faringhy  detailed  as  acting  steward,  taught  him  the  routine 
duties  of  the  position,  and  he  served  with  me  oft  and  on  during  many 
years  at  West  Point,  Fort  Riley,  &c.  I  found  him  the  best  and  most 
reliable  non-commissioned  soldier  and  man  that  I  ever  met.  As  he  belonged 
to  *  D  *  troop,  I  St  Dragoons  —  Bendire's  company  —  I  believe  it  was  at 
his  suggestion  or  through  the  First  Sergeant  of  the  troop  —  R.  F.  Ber- 
nard, now  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army,  retired  —  that  I  had 
Private  Charles  Bendire  detailed  as  hospital  attendant,  sometime  in 
1858.  He  was  then  comparatively  young,  an  active  efficient  soldier,  quiet 
and  of  modest,  retiring  disposition.  At  that  time  I  was  collecting  speci- 
mens of  Natural  History  and  seeing  my  work  he  would  from  time  to  time 
bring  me  specimens  of  one  kind  or  another  which  he  supposed  desirable 
for  mv  collection. 

His  troop  having  been  ordered  to  California  my  impression  is  that  he 
accompanied  it  to  that  State  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Tejon,  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley,  where  he  commenced  collecting  birds'  nests  and  birds' 

egg*. 

In  1864  he  called  to  see  me  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  having  been  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  after  having  served  as  non- 
commissioned officer  —  including  hospital  steward  —  some  years  after  his 
service  under  me.  The  collection  of  reptiles  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
was  made  by  me  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Fort  Buchanan  and 
vicinity  in  1858-60.  I  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Professor 
Spencer  F.  Baird  and  through  him  and  Professor  Joseph  Henry  I  presented 
the  *  Irwin  Meteorite*  to  the  institution.  Bendire  was  not  with  me  in  the 
affair  at  Apache  Pass  in  1861.  As  this  is  written  from  memory  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  details  in  satisfactory  form,  but  trust  the  r6sum6  may 
aid  you  in  the  proposed  paper. 

With  kind  regards  believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  y.  D.  Irwin. 
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NOTES  ANP  NEWS. 

Dr.  John  Anderson,  a  Corretponding  Member  of  the  Amerlcaii 
Ornithologists*  Union,  died  at  Buxton,  England,  August  15,  1900,  at  the 
age  of  66  years.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1833,  and  was  graduated 
a  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Edinburgh  University  in  1861.  In  1864 
he  went  to  India,  and  tlie  following  year  was  made  Superintendent  of  the 
Calcutta  Museum.  A  few  years  later  he  was  also  appointed  to  the  Clialr 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  that  city,  and  Calcutta 
became  his  principal  headquarters  during  his  long  residence  in  India. 
He  made,  however,  several  important  scientific  expeditions  to  remote 
parts  of  India,  the  results  being  published  in  part  in  *  Zottlogical  Results- 
of  the  Two  Expeditions  to  Western  Yunnan  *  (a  vols.,  4to,  1878). 

**  In  1887,  after  twenty-three  years*  service  under  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment,  Dr.  Anderson  returned  home,  and  settled  in  South  Kensington, 
where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  xoological  work,  and  was  a*  well- 
known  attendant  at  the  Royal,  Geographical,  Linnean,  and  Zodlogical 
Societies.  Of  the  last  named  —  he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents.  Being  in  delicate  health,  Dr.  Anderson  usually  passed  hia 
winters  in  Egypt,  and  devoted  his  energies  mainly  to  the  exploration  of 
the  fauna  of  that  country.  In  1898,  he  published  a  splendid  volume  on 
its  Herpetology,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  busily  engaged  on 

a  corresponding  work  on  Egyptian  Mammals Besides  the  works 

above  mentioned,  he  published  in  1876,  an  excellent  essay  on  the  oste- 
ology and  pterylosis  of  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  {Bmrynprkymckm* 
Pygmau^)?'^     (/^<5,  Jan.  1901,  p.  160.) 

The  Abb£  Armand  David,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  in  Paris  November  10,  1900,  at  the  age  of  74 
years.     Born  at  Enpalette  in  the  Province  of  the  Basses  Pyr^n^  in  1836, 
and  educated  for  the  priesthood,  in  1862  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Laa> 
arist  missionary  school  in  Pekin,  China.     Shortly  after  his  arrival  lie 
began  transmitting  valuable  natural  history  collections  to  the  Paris  Mu* 
seum,  and  later  made  a  number  of  successful  expeditions  into  the  interior 
of  China,  under  the  patronage  of  the  authorities  of  the  Paris  Museum. 
His  laht  expedition  was  made  in  1872,  to  Shansi  and  the  Hoang-ho,  which, 
with  previous  exposure  and  hardtihips.  so  impaired  his  health  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  France,  and  where,  with  partially  restored  health,  he 
pasbed  his  remaining  years.     From  1870  to  1875  he  published  a  number 
of  important  papers  on  the  birds  of  Cliina,  based  on  his  collections  and 
field  work.     In   1S77,  in  collaboration  with  M.  F.  OuKtalet,  he  published 
his  *  Les  Oihcaux  de  la  Chine,'  the  text  anii  atluK  making  two  octavo  vol- 
umes, and  forming  a  work  of  great  value.     Although  primarily  an  orni- 
thologist, he  made  important  collections  in  other  departments  of  xodlogy^ 


and  also  in  botany,  and  these  collections  elaborated  bj  various  authorities, 
added  greatly  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  inte- 
rior of  China. 

We  learn  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lionel  William  Wig- 
glesworth  at  Suva,  Fiji,  on  June  7,  1901.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  was  well- 
known  as  the  author  of  the  *  Aves  Polynesiae'  (1891),  and  as  joint  au- 
thor, with  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  *The  Birds  of  Celebes*  (see  this  journal, 
XVIII,  pp.  399-401).  He  left  England  in  November,  1900,  via  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  for  a  long  tour  of  ornithological  exploration  among  the 
lesser  known  islands  of  Polynesia,  for  which  work  he  had  ample  prepara- 
tion, and  to  which  he  had  long  eagerly  looked  forward.  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth,  we  learn  from  'The  Ibis'  (Oct.  1901,  p.  751),  was  born  Feb.  13, 
1865,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  England,  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  L.  Wigglesworth,  curate  of  Hanslope-with-Castlethorpe.  After 
being  educated  at  Trinity  School,  Old  Stratford,  his  ardent  interest  in  birds 
led  him  to  take  up  seriously  their  study,  and  in  1889  he  went  to  Braun- 
schweig, Germany,  and  for  two  years  was  a  pupil  o^  Professor  Wilhelm 
Blasius;  he  then  proceeded  to  Dresden  and  became  a  volunteer  assistant 
at  the  Dresden  Museum  under  Dr.  Meyer.  He  died  of  dysentery  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  Fijis.  His  sad  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  science,  as 
well  as  to  his  many  friends. 

The  first  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  was  conferred  in  June  last  upon  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater.  the  senior 
editor  of  'The  Ibis,'  and  is  a  well-merited  recognition  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices to  science,  and  especially  to  ornithology. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  their  intention  of 
soon  publishing  a  facsimile  edition,  in  four  volumes,  large  crown  oc- 
tavo, of  'Audubon's  Birds  of  America*  (1840-44),  provided  sufficient 
interest  is  shown  in  the  project  by  ornithologists  and  others.  This 
proposed  Library  Edition  will  contain  Audubon's  complete  text  re- 
produced by  photographic  process,  which  will  secure,  of  course,  abso- 
lute fidelity  to  the  original.  The  original  pagination  will  be  preserved, 
so  that  the  volumes  will  be  in  all  respects  as  available  for  reference  as 
the  rare  and  expensive  seven-volume  edition  of  1840-44.  The  plates  will 
not  be  reproduced,  since  the  attendant  expense  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  editor  and  publishers  to  bring  Audubon's  text  within  the  reach  of  all 
ornithologists  and  bird  students. 

The  first  volume  will  contain  a  portrait  of  Audubon  and  a  sketch 
of  his  life  by  his  grand-daughter,  Miss  Maria  R.  Audubon.  The  editor's 
notes,  which  will  be  printed  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  will  j^ive  the 
present  nomenclature  and  the  general  range  of  each  species  as  now 
known,  besides  studying  the  probabilities  in  the  case  of  the  few  proble- 
matic  species    described   by    Audubon,    and    performing    other    similar 
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editorial  functions,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  fill  gaps  in  the  life 
histories  or  in  any  general  sense  to  bring  Audubon  up  to  date.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  volume  there  will  be  a  complete  bibliography  of  Au- 
dubonS  works. 

The  work  will  contain  over  twenty-two  hundred  pages.  The  volumes 
will  be  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  price  to  persons  subscribing 
before  publication  will  be  $S.oo,  net,  for  the  set  of  four  volumes.  The 
publication  price  will  be  $10.00,  net. 

The  initial  number  (Vol.  I.  No.  i)  of  *The  Emu,  Official  Organ  of  the 
AuRtrnlasian  Ornithologists*  Union,*  bears  date  October,  1901.  ItK  first 
article  is  an  account  of  *  The  Australasian  Ornithologists*  Union,^  giving 
a  history  of  its  origin,  discussing  the  work  before  it,  and  the  name  of  its 
journal.  'The  Flmu,*  giving  reasons  for  the  orthography  adopted,  as  against 
'  Kmeu,'  etc.  The  first  number,  of  32  pages,  contains  a  variety  of  short 
papers  and  notes,  reviews,  and  extracts  from  other  magazines  relating  to 
Australasian  ornithology.  The  '  Aust.  O.  U.'  has  plenty  of  work  and  a 
free  field  1>ef(>re  it,  and  is  not  lacking  in  vigorous  workers  in  its  ranks. 
It  recognizes  in  Mird  Protection  a  great  task,  and  it  is  planning  aggressive 
and  prompt  action.  The  office-bearers  arc:  President,  Colonel  W.  V. 
Legge;  Vice-Presidents,  C.  W.  IX-  Vis  and  A.  Zeitz;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Rob- 
ert Hall;  Hon.  Secretary,  I).  LeSouet;  lion.  Kditors  of  *The  Kniu,'  A.  J. 
Canipbi-ll  and  II.  Kendall. 

Tin:  Kxka  I'TivK  Committek  of  the  Yorkshire  N.'ituralists*l'nion  invites 
subsiTiptioHN  tor  the  iui])lication  of  *  The  Hirds  of  Yorkshire,  an  Account 
ol  the  .\vifaiiMa  ol  the  L'<umty,*  hy  Mr.  Thomas  11.  NeKon.  It  will  be 
h:ioi-d  on  an  oxi'cptioiially  coniplete  mass  ot  inatorial,  both  published  and 
iinpuMi^-hcd.  aiul  will  iiicliuU'  ^'-^ucciiirt  accounts  of  the  dintrihution.  faun- 
istic  status,  inii^ratitin.  niditication.  variation,  vernacular  nomenclature 
aiul  folk  loll.-"  ot  L-avh  species,  with  ilUistratioiis  of  **  noted  hird*sites  or 
haunts."  TIk-  suhscription  pi  iie  is  one  guinea.  Orders  may  he  addre'<»^ed 
t«i  the  IU>n.  Siiretarics,  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  I'nion,  259  Hyde  Park 
K«»;»(l.  IaCiI^.  I'.nLilanvl. 

I'll  i,iNMN«.  wiljj  the  Kihruary  iiuinher  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job  will  publish 
ill  •  ICvt'i  \  !w)ii\ 's  M;i^.i/ine'  a  ■•ei  iis  df  artielvb  upon  Ka]>tores  and  Water 
r.iivi-.  b.i-rvl  <»!>  his  ia\  n  i>hsir\;iti«iMs.  ;inil  pri>tu>el\  illustrated  from  the 
jihii!i»-ji.ij»ijs  ^)ii)\\::  h\  hirii  .it  the  la^i  twn  meetings  of  tlie  A.  (>.  I". 


Every  Ornithologist 


ibuuJJ  finiJ  \he  pau  and  present  publicatloni  of  the  Cooper  Ornitholos'- 
kal  Club  of  California,  of  ^eatest  interest  ■nd  v«]ue.  The  proceeding* 
ii  thi)  live  Wetitern  Oub  conii»,t  of  two  t.er\e%-. 


THE  CONDOR, 


L'l     bi-monthly,  illuElrated  ma^^azine,  issued  on   the  fifteenth  of  each 

month,   and  aimed  lo    Gil   the  field  of   an  up-to-date   bird  journal, 

.'  :irticlec  of  apecia)  interest  to  technical   ornithologtits,  nidologlsts 

lield   workers  gencrallj-.     The   two   volumes   thus  fur   completed 
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IN    SEARCH    OF    A    NEW    TURKEY    IN    ARIZONA. 

BY    E.    A.    (iOLDMAN. 

In  December,  1899,  1  was  directed  to  make  a  trip  into  the 
Mogollon  Mountains  of  northern  Arizona  to  secure  a  series  of 
Wild  Turkeys  for  the  Hiological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  lirst  of  January,  1900,  found 
me  outitting  at  Winslow,  on  the  Santa  Fc  Pacific  Railway.  After 
some  talk  with  local  hunters  I  decided  to  go  to  the  Clear  Creek 
country  on  the  north  slope  of  the  mountains,  chiefly  because,  as 
far  as  1  could  luarn,  no  one  had  hunted  in  that  section  during  the 
season,  while  numerous  parties  had  been  out  in  every  other 
direction,  and  the  flocks  were  said  to  be  scattered  and  the  birds 
very  wild.  The  services  of  a  local  hunter  and  a  camp  man  were 
secured  and  a  late  start  made  with  a  light  but  strong  wagon,  and 
horses  which  were  trained  for  packing  and  \\ork  under  the  saddle 
as  well  as  for  driving.  Provisions  for  two  weeks  were  taken,  and 
as  we  expected  to  see  some  snow  our  outfit  included  a  shelter  tent. 

The  weather  had  been  bright  and  clear,  and  the  winter  so  far 
an  open  one  with  little  or  no  snow,  but  the  tirst  day  of  the  new- 
year  was  raw  and  cloudy  and  1  was  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a 
storm,  knowing  that  after  a  fresh  snowfall  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easv  to  track  and  overtake  the  turkevs. 

From  the  railway  the  road  led  olT  to  the  southwest,  across  the 
gray,  wind-swept  desert,  ascending  slowly  but  steadily  to  Sunset 
Pass  —  a  gap  among  some  bare,  sterile  hills  which  rise    a  few 
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hundred  feet  above  the  plain  as  outlying  foothills  of  the  Mogol- 
Ions.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  pass,  camp  was  made  for  the 
night  at  a  waterhole  among  the  cedars  which  clothe  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  range. 

This  section  of  the  Mogollon  Mountains  is  of  peculiar  forma- 
tion. It  has  a  northwest  and  southeast  trend  and  forms  here  the 
southern  rim  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  by  connecting  the  San 
Francisco  group  with  the  White  Mountains  of  eastern  Arizona. 
The  summit  is  known  locally  as  the  *  rim/  and  marks  the  point 
from  which  precipitous  ^breaks'  lead  down  on  the  south  into 
Tonto  Basin.  Toward  the  north  the  slopes  are  so  gradual  that 
in  ascending  one  scarcely  realizes  that  he  is  entering  mountains, 
and  streams  heading  near  the  rim,  flow  northward  in  parallel 
courses  through  deep  and  often  inaccessible  box  caiions  until 
they  emerge  on  the  desert  and  enter  the  Little  Colorado. 

On  the  second  day  we  continued  up  the  long  easy  slope  along 
the  ridge  separating  Clear  Creek  Canon  and  some  of  the  upper 
branches  of  Canon  Diablo.  The  weather  was  beautifully  clear 
and  all  our  hopes  for  an  early  storm  were  gone.  As  we  gradually 
increased  our  altitude  the  panorama  of  the  Little  Colorado 
Valley  widened  below  us,  while  far  away  in  the  northwest,  San 
Francisco  Peak,  the  great  landmark  of  the  whole  region,  rose 
abruptly  into  cloudland. 

The  first  turkey  tracks  were  seen  in  spots  of  soft  soil  among 
the  pinons  soon  after  noon  and  others  were  crossed  at  inter\'als 
along  the  road.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  near  the  upper 
•  edge  of  the  pinon  belt,  we  entered  what  was  evidently  the  feeding 
ground  of  a  large  flock,  for  many  tracks  were  seen  crossing  the 
wagon  road  in  several  places.  This  encouraged  us  to  camp  near 
here,  and  when  we  came  to  a  trail  leading  down  into  Clear  Creek 
Canon  and  indicating  accessible  water,  we  did  so.  After  a  few 
hasty  preparations  for  the  night  the  camp  man  was  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canon,  over  a  mile  away,  to  water  the  horses  and 
fill  casks  for  camp  use,  while  the  hunter  and  I  started  out  in 
opposite  directions  to  look  for  turkeys.  I  walked  slowly  and  as 
quietly  as  possible  through  fairly  open  pine  and  pifion  woods, 
following  a  half  circular  course  in  order  to  avoid  going  too  far  from 
camp  so  late  in  the  day.     Many  tracks  were  seen,  but  none  of 
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them  had  been  made  that  day.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  I 
came  to  the  head  of  a  small  side  canon  about  a  mile  from  camp. 
The  sun  had  just  set  and  all  nature  seemed  to  have  gone  to  sleep. 
Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  except  the  slight,  unavoidable  rust- 
ling of  my  own  footsteps  among  the  dry  leaves.  I  stopped  a 
moment  to  listen  and  had  about  decided  to  cut  across  to  camp 
when  suddenly  from  down  the  canon  came  faint  but  unmistakable 
turkey  notes  which  started  me  on  a  run  in  that  direction.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  cautiously  approached  the  place  where  probably 
over  150  turkeys,  all  females  and  young  of  the  year,  were  noisily 
trying  to  settle  themselves  for  the  night.  They  occupied  the  tops 
of  tall  pines  for  about  200  yards  along  one  of  the  steep  walls  of  the 
canon.  In  many  of  the  trees  there  were  only  two  or  three  tur- 
keys, but  some  of  the  larger  ones,  and  especially  those  with  many 
dead  branches,  contained  from  five  to  ten  birds.  Many  of  them  sat 
as  closely  together  as  possible  and  constantly  craned  their  necks 
about,  squawking,  crowding  each  other  and  strugglibg  for  places. 
They  flew  frequently  from  tree  to  tree  and  sometimes  a  bird, 
alighting  clumsily  on  a  crowded  branch  would  knock  off  one  or  two 
others  and  all  would  fly  off  noisily  to  other  places.  At  first  the 
disorder  seemed  to  be  general  and  most  of  the  birds  were  crowding 
or  being  crowded  and  were  uttering  loud  cries  of  "quit,  quit,  quit," 
with  many  modulations  depending  apparently  upon  the  degree  of 
excitement.  They  rapidly  became  quieter,  however,  until  by  the 
time  it  was  dark  they  were  settled  for  the  night.  When  all  was 
still  I  rose  from  the  cover  where  I  had  been  hiding  and  after  care- 
fully noting  the  locality,  left  the  birds  undisturbed  and  picked  my 
way  across  several  small  canons  into  camp.  The  hunter  came  in 
soon  afterward  and  a  comparison  of  notes  showed  that  we  had 
located  the  same  roost,  he  having  come  up  the  caiion  while  I  went 
down,  and  each  had  decided  to  watch  the  birds  until  dark  and  not 
to  begin  firing  without  the  other.  About  9  o'clock  we  returned  to 
the  place.  The  first  few  shots,  fired  rapidly,  created  a  great  com- 
motion, and  the  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  turkeys  flying  heavily 
off  in  all  directions,  but  there  were  no  outcries  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  was  quiet,  and  no  more  birds  could  be  found.  I  was 
satisfied,  however,  that  we  had  secured  as  many  as  necessary  for 
specimens  though  we  did  not  know  the  exact  number,  for  some  of 
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them  went  thumping  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  and  others 
fell  at  some  distance. 

At  daylight  next  morning  we  were  again  on  the  ground  and  found 
the  flock  broken  up  into  small  parties,  which  soon  left  their  roosts 
and  went  off  in  various  directions.  On  leaving  the  trees,  the  tur- 
keys usually  flew  two  or  three  hundred  yards  and  then  ran  rapidly 
until  out  of  sight.  During  the  following'  days  it  became  evident 
that  all  the  tracks  seen  for  several  miles  about  our  camp  had  been 
made  by  this  flock.  No  more  fresh  ones  were  found  in  the 
vicinity,  showing  that  the  frightened  birds  had  left  the  locality  at 
once. 

Our  lucky  night  hunt  having  given  us  a  fine  series  of  females 
and  young  of  the  year  we  then  devoted  our  attention  entirely  to  the 
old  gobblers.  We  hunted  steadily,  day  after  day,  covering  the 
country  for  miles  in  all  directions  without  seeing  any  of  the  old 
fellows,  but  they  were  in  the  country  and  it  could  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time  until  we  found  them.  From  the  tracks  of  the  different 
flocks  it  appeared  that  the  old  males  were  living  apart  from  the 
females  and  young.  Females  and  young  were  seen  several  times 
but  were  not  molested.  Evidently  these  birds  wander  far  and  wide, 
for  tracks  a  day  or  two  old  were  often  found  along  some  ridge  and 
no  fresh  ones  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  for  days.  It  did  not  appear 
that  the  birds  returned  regularly  to  the  same  roosting  place.  Sev- 
eral old  roosts  were  found,  usually  among  tall  pines  near  the  head  or 
along  the  walls  of  some  side  caiion,  which  were  evidently  occupied 
occasionally.  None  appeared  to  have  been  used  very  long,  and  at 
least  two  had  only  been  occupied  once.  The  birds  spent  the  day 
wandering  over  the  broad  and  gently  sloping  ridges  between  the 
canons  and  as  evening  approached  worked  toward  one  of  the 
canons  and  roosted  wherever  night  overtook  them. 

Finally  on  the  ninth  day,  soon  after  noon  I  came  upon  some 
big  gobbler  tracks  which  were  evidently  only  two  or  three  hours 
old,  and  decided  at  once  to  follow  them.  There  were  about  fifteen 
of  the  old  fellows,  and  in  crossing  patches  of  soft  soil  they  left  a 
broad  trail  which  became  very  indistinct  or  disappeared  altogether 
on  rocky  ground.  I  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when  my 
hunter,  whom  I  supposed  far  away,  came  up.  He  had  found  my 
moccasin  tracks  following  the  turkey  trail  and  quickly  overtook  me. 
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I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  for  it  was  difficult  work,  and  even  with 
our  combined  skill  in  trailing  we  made  slow  progress.  Sometimes 
we  had  no  trouble  for  several  hundred  yards,  then  suddenly  we 
came  to  places  where  the  birds  had  paused  to  feed  and  found  they 
had  wandered  about  in  all  directions  scratching  among  the  leaves. 
At  such  places  the  trail  became  so  involved  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  direction  taken  when  the  birds  left.  When  we 
came  to  hard  or  stony  places  a  few  misplaced  leaves  or  an 
overturned  stone  or  stick  were  the  only  things  to  guide  us. 
Where  the  trail  became  dim  one  of  us  usually  went  a  trifle  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left  so  that  unless  (he  flock  changed  its 
course  abruptly  one  or  the  other  was  pretty  sure  to  find  some  signs 
every  few  yards.  Occasionally  we  lost  the  trail  altogether  and  had 
to  go  ahead  and  '  cut  for  tracks'  in  softer  ground.  For  awhile  the 
course  followed  was  very  crooked  and  several  times  it  even  doubled 
back  and  crossed  itself,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  it  became  evident 
that  the  flock  was  working  toward  a  branch  of  Clear  Creek 
Canon.  Shortly  before  sunset  the  trail  became  so  fresh  that  we 
kept  a  sharper  lookout  ahead,  expecting  to  sight  the  flock  at  every 
moment.  It  was  still  proceeding  in  a  leisurely  manner,  as  was 
plainly  shown  by  the  number  of  places  where  birds  had  paused  to 
scratch  out  deep  pits  in  search  for  food.  At  sunset  we  were  quite 
close  to  the  caiion  and  I  began  to  fear  they  would  be  able  to  roost 
before  we  could  overtake  them.  With  the  idea  that  I  could  hear 
for  a  considerable  distance  the  heavy  wing  strokes  they  would 
make  in  rising  to  the  roost,  1  decided  to  go  ahead  and  listen, 
leaving  my  companion  to  follow  the  trail  as  best  he  could.  I  had 
only  advanced  about  two  hundred  yards  to  some  higher  ground 
when  I  suddenly  saw  the  flock  only  about  forty  yards  to  my  left. 
The  birds  had  not  seen  me  and  were  walking  quietly  along  in 
single  file,  following  a  course  directly  parallel  to  the  one  I  had 
taken.  They  presented  a  fine  sight  and  I  was  strongly  tempted  to 
shoot,  but  on  second  thought  decided  to  follow  them  until  they 
roosted.  Moving  quickly  out  of  sight  into  a  small  arroyo,  I  ran 
back  a  short  distance  and  gave  a  low  whistle,  when  my  companion 
soon  overtook  me.  Together  we  followed  the  birds,  using  great 
care  not  to  show  ourselves.  Food  had  ceased  to  interest  them,  and 
they  were  evidently  looking  for  a  place  to  roost.     They  continued 
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in  single  file,  pausing  occasionally  to  look  warily  about,  until  they 
reached  some  high  ground  overlooking  a  small  cafion  along  the 
slopes  of  which  stood  several  tall  dead  pines.  The  leader,  a  fine 
old  fellow  of  unusual  size,  stopped  and  the  rest  of  the  flock  came 
trailing  up  and  gathered  in  a  group,  facing  the  canon.  Several 
low,  tiemulous  signal  notes  — quir-r-r-rt^  quir-r-r-rt^  quir-r-r-rt^  — 
were  uttered  and  suddenly  they  took  wing  altogether  and  flew  al- 
most horizontally  out  to  the  branches  of  the  dead  trees.  After 
leaving  the  ground  no  sound  was  heard  except  the  heavy  flapping 
of  wings.  A  few  moved  into  the  tops  of  live  trees  a  short  distance 
farther  down,  but  most  of  them  remained  in  the  dead  ones.  Their 
behavior  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  females  and  young. 
There  was  no  crowding  and  no  confusion,  and  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  they  were  settled  for  the  night  and  all  was  quiet.  From 
where  I  was  lying  their  bodies  appeared  in  the  gathering  darkness 
like  enormous  black  fruits,  outlined  sharply  against  the  glowing 
western  sky. 

When  it  had  become  thoroughly  dark,  we  cautiously  approached 
the  trees  and  I  took  a  stand  almost  under  one  containing  several 
birds.  They  were  perched  two  or  three  feet  apart  so  that  only  one 
could  be  shot  at  a  time.  As  we  knew  the  old  fellows  were  very  wary 
we  held  our  guns  in  readiness  as  soon  as  we  came  within  range 
and  prepared  to  shoot  at  the  first  sign  of  alarm.  I  sent  my  com- 
panion to  the  next  tree  and  told  him  to  give  a  low  whistle  when  he 
was  ready.  1  held  my  ten-bore  gun  leveled  at  one  of  the  birds,  and 
it  began  to  feel  very  heavy  before  the  signal  was  given.  When  it 
finally  came  I  fired  both  barrels  in  quick  succession  and  was  much 
gratified  an  instant  later  to  hear  a  crashing  noise  among  the 
branches  as  two  fine  old  gobblers  came  tumbling  down,  landing  be- 
fore me  with  a  loud  thump.  Instantly  heavy  wing  strokes  could  be 
heard  in  all  directions  as  the  frightened  birds  left  their  perches. 
My  companion  had  also  made  successful  right  and  left  shots  into 
his  tree.  After  some  search  we  each  located  and  killed  another 
turkey,  after  which  no  more  could  be  found.  We  then  gathered 
the  big  birds  together,  swung  them  well  out  of  reach  of  prowling 
coyotes  or  mountain  lions  and  started  for  camp.  When  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  roost  I  saw  by  the  dim  moonlight  a  dark 
form  among  the  branches  of  a  big  pine.     A  chance  shot  was  made 
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at  it  and  I  was  more  than  half  surprised  when  another  big  turkey 
came  crashing  down.  To  reach  camp  we  had  several  deep,  dark 
canons  to  cross  without  trails,  and  floundered  about  finding  the 
usual  obstacles,  which  are  unconsciously  avoided  in  daytime  but 
are  always  encountered  at  night.  We  were  in  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  however,  and  above  noticing  small  bruises  and  other  mis- 
haps. The  next  forenoon  was  spent  taking  pack  horses  to  the 
roost,  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  bringing  our  game  to  camp.  In 
the  afternoon  we  started  on  our  return  to  the  railroad  and  camped 
among  the  pinons.  The  snowstorm  we  hoped  for  until  it  could 
no  longer  serve  us,  came  during  the  night,  and  morning  found 
everything  white  and  cold  outside  our  tent.  We  made  a  hurried 
breakfast  and  after  a  long  drive  reached  Winslow  in  the  afternoon. 

The  result  of  the  trip  was  a  series  of  13  specimens,  including 
adults  of  both  sexes  and  the  young  of  the  year.  When  the  speci- 
mens reached  Washington,  Mr.  Nelson  found  they  represented  an 
imdescribed  subspecies  which  he  named  Meleagris  gallopavo  mer- 
riami  (Auk,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  120-123,  April,  1900). 

Merriam's  Turkey  ranges  in  summer  over  the  higher  slopes  of 
the  Mogollon  Mountains.  In  winter,  and  especially  when 
snow  lies  over  the  summits,  the  birds  move  down  into  the  piiion 
belt  where  food  is  abundant.  I  found  them  feeding  largely  on  the 
nuts  of  the  pinon  {Pinus  ednlis).  According  to  some  of  the  old 
hunters  they  also  eat  the  berries  of  the  cedar  {Juniperus  utahensis), 
but  none  were  found  in  the  stomachs  examined,  although  the  tur- 
keys, just  before  being  killed,  had  been  wandering  through  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cedars,  where  the  ripe  berries  were  excessively 
abundant. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  VARIATION  IN  ABRASION. 

BY   JOSEPH   GRINNELL. 

A  STUDY  of  pertinent  material  has  led  me  to  formulate  the 
following  generalizations :  (i)  That  fading  of  plumage  colors  pro- 
ceeds more  rapidly  in  direct  sunlight  than  in  the  less  intense  re- 
flected or  interrupted  light ;  in  other  words,  that  color  changes  due 
to  fading  are  far  greater  in  birds  of  a  region  of  much  average  daily 
sunshine,  than  in  one  with  an  extreme  proportion  of  cloudy  weather. 
(2)  That  abrasion  of  feathers  progresses  more  rapidly  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  than  in  a  humid  atmosphere ;  for  extreme  dryness 
seems  to  make  the  finer  structures  of  the  feather  more  brittle. 
Abrasion  in  general  is  from  two  causes :  the  attrition  of  feathers, 
one  against  another;  and  the  wear  produced  by  contact  with 
foreign  objects.  Proposition  number  two  apparently  holds  good 
in  both  cases. 

To  illustrate,  a  series  of  Cyanocitta  stelUri  from  the  cloudy, 
humid  Sitkan  District  taken  in  June  and  July  show  but  slight  traces 
of  wear;  while  specimens  of  Cyanocitta  stelleri  frontalis  from  the 
arid  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  of  Southern  California  taken  at  the 
same  season  are  so  ragged  and  faded  as  to  almost  completely 
destroy  the  fresh  fall  coloration.  Several  parallel  cases  present  the 
same  relative  conditions  ;  examples  at  hand  from  the  same  two 
regions  are  Junco^  Empidonax^  ReguluSy  Certhia^  Dryobatcs^ 
Melospiza^  and  Hylocichla, 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  case  of  birds  which  live  in  dense 
vegetation  the  nature  of  the  foliage  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact has  much  to  do  with  the  rate  of  abrasion,  for  I  have  at  hand 
two  lots  of  Song  Sparrows  taken  within  three  days  of  each  other  in 
June,  one  from  a  tule  swamp,  and  the  other  from  a  saw-grass  swale. 
The  birds  from  the  tales  arc  but  moderatelv  worn,  while  the  others 
are  so  much  abraded  on  the  breast,  sides,  wings,  and  tail,  as  to 
have  lost  much  of  their  distinctive  coloration.  Hut  differences  in 
vegetation,  if  any  exist  to  such  a  degree,  do  not  seem  to  me  ac- 
countable in  the  cases  cited  above  ;  surely  not  with  the  Thrushes, 
Jays  and  in  particular  the  Flycatchers. 

At  any  rate,  however  variation  in   wear  is  brought  about,   its 
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bearing  upon  the  study  of  subspecies  should  not  be  underrated, 
since  differences  due  to  such  a  factor  may  be  found  correlated 
with  different  areas  in  the  habitat  of  a  species.  The  disposition 
now  is  to  grasp  at  any  perceptible  character  common  to  a  series  of 
specimens  from  one  locality  and  to  use  it  to  distinguish  a  *  new  ' 
subspecies.  I  believe  the  discrimination  of  even  the  slightest 
differences  to  be  of  importance.  But  I  would  urge  that  a  character 
which  is  purely  adventitious  and  due  to  external  causes  cannot 
serve  to  characterize  a  subspecies ;  for  I  believe  that  a  subspecies 
is  an  incipient  species,  and  that  only  what  we  can  judge  to  be  in- 
cipient species  should  be  called  subspecies.  Direct  mutilations 
from  external  sources  must  not  be  confused  with  innate  manifesta- 
tions, developed  from  individual  variations  by  natural  selection 
and  perpetuated  through  inheritance.  The  latter  constitute  sub- 
species and  species. 

I  have  suggested  that  variation  in  abrasion  may  exist,  and  that 
such  variation  should  be  discriminated  against  by  those  who  seek 
minute  color  characters.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  has  so  far 
been  much  error  on  that  score.  Fortunately,  color  characters  are 
usually  accompanied  by  differences  in  extent  of  markings,  propor- 
tions of  measurements,  etc.  It  might  be  advisable,  however,  here- 
after to  use  as  types  of  detailed  color  descriptions,  especially  in 
the  case  of  geographical  races,  specimens  having  newly-acquired 
plumages.  Colorations  at  other  stages  of  feather  wear  might  then 
be  intelligibly  explained  in  comparison. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  case  to  wRich  the  above  remarks 
seem  to  apply.  A  subspecies  of  the  Russet-backed  Thrush  has 
been  distinguished  {Hylocichia  ustulaia  cedicd),  the  habitat  of  which 
is  given  as  "  California,  excepting  the  northern  coast ;  north  in  the 
interior  to  southern  Oregon";  etc.  The  habitat  of  Hylocichla 
ustulata  ustulata  is  thus  restricted  to  the  "  Northwest  Coast  region." 
I  have  before  me  32  specimens  of  the  Russet-backed  Thrush  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  all  collected  by  myself,  as  follows  :  Pasadena 
(10),  Pacific  Grove  (2),  Palo  Alto  (11),  Seattle  (i),  Sitka  (8). 
These  represent  habitats  of  the  two  alleged  subspecies,  as 
defined,  by  23  specimens,  and  9  specimens,  respectively. 
Turning  to  the  original  description  of  ^^/V^  (Auk,  XVI,  Jan.  1899, 
pp.  23-25),  we  find  it  characterized  as  being  similar  to  ustulata^ 
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but  with  flanks  and  upper  parts  paler  and  less  rufescent.  It  is 
further  explained  to  be  '^  usually  paler  than  ustulata^  and  has  very 
much  less  of  rufous  tinge  to  the  upper  surface,  including  both 
wings  and  tail ;  the  sides  and  flanks  are  more  grayish ;  the  buff  of 
jugulum  somewhat  paler.  Although  most  of  these  characters  are 
not  entirely  constant,  typical  specimens  may  be  without  difficulty 
discriminated "  (!).  There  is  admittedly  "no  material  difference 
in  size  "  ;  so  here  we  have  to  do  with  color  differences  only. 

In  carefully  examining  my  series,  as  above  enumerated,  I  find 
that  the  darkest  Sitkan  example  (No.  1188,  June  26)  is  slightly 
more  rufescent  than  any  from  California,  while  another  example 
from  Sitka  (No.  11 19,  June  11)  is  paler  and  more  olivaceous  than 
any  California  specimen  taken  before  June  i.  The  rest  of  the 
Sitkan  skins  (June  and  July)  are  all  easily  matched  by  as  many  of 
the  breeding  birds  taken  at  Palo  Alto  in  May.  The  most  oliva- 
ceous skins  I  have  are  Nos.  4748  (June  22)  and  4794  (July  10), 
taken  at  Pacific  Grove,  and  No.  4277  (June  i),  taken  at  Palo  Alto. 
These  are  much  paler  than  any  from  Sitka  (except  No.  11 19),  and 
are  corres[K)ndingly  far  more  worn.  If  the  Sitkan  series  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  "  Northwest  Coast  region,"  I  fail  to  see  that  they 
are  any  darker  than  California  breeding  birds  at  the  same  stage  of 
abrasion.  The  greater  rate  of  fading  to  which  California  birds 
seem  to  be  subject,  must  also  come  into  play,  causing  a  generally 
paler  effect  in  a  large  series  of  summer  birds  from  California.  At 
any  rate,  judging  from  my  own  material  I  see  no  evidence  of  a  race 
'  ctdica.'* 

Hylocichia  us  tula  ta  ustuiata  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  H.  u.almairom 
the  Great  Basin  and  Rockies  northward,  and  H.  u.  swainsoni  of  the 
Eastern  province,  each  possesses  distinguishing  color  characters. 
Each  occupies  a  separate  region  in  summer,  and  each  seems  to 
follow  a  separate  north-and-south  migration  route.  The  conditions 
governing  //.  tistulata^  and  //.  aomilaschkcc  (of  many  recognizable 
races)  seem  to  consist  in  a  different  extent  of  migration.  The 
former  has  a  long  migration  route,  sweeping  south  into  Mexico 
early  in  the  fall,  and  back  again  late  in  the  spring.  The 
H,  aonalaschkce  group  have  a  much  shorter  migration  route,  some 
of  the  races  not  going  south  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  winter 
occupying  areas  nearly  as  circumscribed  as  in  summer.     The  less 
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migratory  a  species  is,  the  more  *  plastic '  it  seems  to  be  ;  that  is, 
the  more  opportunity  there  is  for  the  peculiarities  of  faunal  areas 
to  become  operative  factors  in  evolution. 


A  LIST  OF   THE  LAND  BIRDS  OF   SEATTLE,  WASH- 
INGTON,  AND   VICINITY. 

BY   SAMUEL    F.    RATHBUN. 

The  topography  of  Seattle  and  the  surrounding  country  is  pecul- 
iar in  many  respects,  and  beyond  doubt  exerts  more  or  less  influ- 
ence on  the  birds  of  the  region,  particularly  in  causing  many  of 
them  to  be  to  a  great  degree  locally  restricted. 

The  city,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Puget  Sound,  is  built  on  a 
series  of  irregular  benches,  generally  trending  north  and  south, 
which  attain  a  maximum  altitude,  as  shown  by  the  Govern- 
ment survey,  of  250  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Lake  Washington,  a  body  of  fresh  water  some  twenty-four 
miles  in  length  with  an  average  width  of  two  miles ;  from  this  lake 
eastward  the  lower  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  begin. 
North  of  and  within  the  city  limits  are  two  small  fresh  water  lakes, 
surrounded  by  country  of  a  similar  character,  which  continues  in- 
definitely northward.  South  of  the  city  is  a  broad  expanse  of  tide 
flats,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duwamish  River,  which  are  now 
being  rapidly  reclaimed ;  a  beautiful,  fertile  and  cultivated  valley 
extends  up  this  river  for  many  miles. 

Originally  the  rougher  country  was  clothed  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  evergreen  timber,  principally  firs  of  various  kinds  interspersed 
with  cedar ;  many  of  the  former  attained  a  height  of  200  to  300  feet. 
In  the  bottoms  and  wetter  portions  the  western  maple,  elm  and 
alder,  with  a  heavy  undergrowth  intertwined  with  vines,  throve 
luxuriantly,  in  many  places  presenting  an  almost  tropical  exuber- 
ance. As  the  country  has  become  settled  this  growth  has  been 
cleared  away.     The  change  has  necessarily  influenced  the  habits  of 
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many  species  of  birds,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more  social  kinds, 
has  increased  their  numbers. 

The  climate  is  mild,  with  no  extreme  changes  of  temperature. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Salisbury,  section 
director  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Seattle,  for  the  following  report, 
which  shows  the  general  climatic  conditions  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  from  1890  to  1900. 

Mean  Temperature. 

(Fahrenheit.) 

Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   April.    May.    June.    Juljr.   Aug.   Sept.   Oct.   Nov.   Dec. 

40.8<^4i.6^  45.0"    49.9°      55.3^    60.0°  64.30  64.2°  58.50  514"  4540  43.i<^ 

Mean  Annual  temperature,  51.6°. 
Mean  Summer  temperature,  62.8°. 
Mean  Winter  temperature,  41.8^. 
Highest  recorded  temperature,  94^. 
Lowest  recorded  temperature,  3^. 

Average  Precipitation,  1890  to  1900. 

(Inches  and  hundredths.) 

Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   April.    Mav.    June.    Julv.   Aug.   Sept.   Oct.    Nov.    Dec 
4-37     370     31-     3-21        2.37      1.58      0.66    0.54       1.78     2.98    5.66    6.34 

Average  Annual,  37.17. 

Prevailing  dirkction  ov  the  Wind. 
Jan.    Feb.     Mar.    April.    Mav.    June.    July.    Aug.    Sept.   Oct.    Nov.    Dec. 

S'  r..         S.  S.  9.  s!..  9.  K.  S.  ^.  W  .     N.  W  •      S.  E.      !>•  E.       S*  K.  S« 

These  statistics  readily  show  why  so  many  of  the  species  found 
here  remain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  the  winter  season. 
In  the  case  of  a  few,  the  number  of  individuals  representing  the 
species  is  quite  large. 

The  following  list  of  species  has  been  compiled  from  notes  taken 
by  the  writer  during  a  period  of  over  eleven  years.  It  represents 
many  days  of  field  work,  and  nothing  has  been  assumed.  The  sole 
aim  has  been  to  prepare  an  accurate  list,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
land  birds,  and  although  the  author  is   aware   that  the  list  maybe 
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increased  to  some  extent,  only  those  species  have  been  enumerated 
of  which  there  is  indisputable  evidence  of  their  presence. 

The  nomenclature  used  is  that  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  of 
North  American  Birds.  The  author  desires  in  this  connection  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  shown  him  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  infor- 
mation regarding  some  of  the  recent  changes  in  nomenclature. 

1.  Colinus  virginianuB.  Bob-white. —An  introduced  species.  Mod- 
erately common  and  breeds.     Resident. 

2.  Oreortyx  pictus.  Mountain  Partridge.  —  Also  introduced.  Res-- 
ident,  quite  common  and  breeds. 

3.  Lophortyx  califomicus.  California  Partridge.  —  Another  intro- 
duced species,  resident  and  breeding.     Common. 

These  three  partridges  are  mostly  restricted  in  their  range  to  favorable 
localities,  and  have  rapidly  increased  since  their  introduction,  having 
been  well  protected  by  suitable  legislation. 

4.  Dendragapus  obscunis  fuliginosus.  Sooty  Grouse.  —  Common 
resident;  breeds. 

5.  Bonasa  umbellus  sabini.  Oregon  Ruffed  Grouse.  —  Common 
resident  ;  breeds. 

6.  Columba  fasciata.  Band-tailed  Pigeon.  —  Common,  but  not  as 
abundant  as  formerly.  Arrives  from  the  south  early  in  May,  breeds,  and 
departs  early  in  October.  Unless  protected  by  legislation  it  must  eventu- 
ally become  rare,  as  it  is  hunted  incessantly  during  its  residence  here. 

7.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove.  —  Not  an  uncommon  sum- 
mer resident  in  the  cultivated  valley  south  of  the  city.     Breeds. 

8.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture.  —  A  rather  rare  summer  resi- 
dent, but  of  seemingly  regular  occurrence  in  the  open  river  valleys  and 
along  the  sound.  Possibly  breeds,  as  it  has  been  observed  from  May  to 
September. 

9.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk. — Where  the  rivers  from  the 
Cascade  Mountains  empty  into  Puget  Sound  extensive  marshes  are 
formed.  Here  this  species  is  found  moderately  common  from  April  to 
October.     Breeds. 

10.  Accipitcr  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  Regular  spring  and 
fall  migrant. 

11.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Red-tail. — Not  uncommon 
during  the  migrations  ;  a  few  pairs  remain  and  breed. 

12.  Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainson's  Hawk.  —  On  March  7,  1892,  I 
saw  one  of  this  species  sitting  in  a  small  tree  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Washington.     It  allowed  an  approach  sufficiently  near  to  identify  it. 

13.  Aquila  chrysadtos.  Golden  Eagle.  —  In  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, and  east  from  Seattle  25  miles,  I  have  observed  this  eagle  a  number 
of  times. 
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14.  Halisetut  lencoceplialus.  Bald  Eaolb.  —  Not  uncommon  along 
the  sound  and  the  larger  of  our  inland  lakes.    Resident;  breeds. 

15.  Palco  peregrinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk.  —  Rare,  but  observed  a 
number  of  times  during  spring  and  fall.  (This  maj  possiblv  be  the  sub- 
species F,  p,  ftaUi  Ridgw.) 

16.  Pako  columbariua  sucklejd.  Black  Mkrlim.  —  On  rare  oc- 
casions I  have  seen  this  very  dark  form  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk.  Along 
Lake  Washington,  on  a  brushy  hillside,  interspersed  with  dead  firs,  I 
have  observed  this  bird  on  the  following  dates :  Maj  4,  1893 ;  Mar, 
1894;  and  on  several  occasions  during  March,  April  and  May,  1899.  On 
July  10,  1899,  I  watched  one  flying  about  near  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  evidently  hunting  for  food.  With  this  exception,  my  observations 
were  confined  to  the  district  above  noted,  which  furnishes  a  most  admira- 
ble locality  for  these  birds,  and  one  within  which  a  pair  nright  possibly 
breed. 

17.  Palco  sparveriuB  deaerticolus.  Desert  Spakrow  Hawk. — 
Abundant  from  April  to  October,  and  restricted  to  no  particular  locality. 
Breeds.    Often  seen  during  the  winter  months. 

18.  Pandion  haliacftus  caroUnensis.  American  Obprby.  —  Fairly 
common  summer  resident,  April  to  October.  Breeds.  Not  so  abundant 
as  formerly. 

19.  Asio  accipitrinut.  Short-bared  Owl.  —  Rather  common  during 
spring  and  fall  around  the  salt  and  partially  fresh  water  marshes  border* 
ing  the  sound,  especially  the  river  deltas.  Observed  during  summer,  and 
possibly  breeds. 

20.  Scotiaptex  cinerea.  Great  Gray  Owl.  —  Rare.  Have  a  skin  of 
an  adult  female  taken  within  the  city  limits,  Nov.  19,  1899.  Another 
8pecimen  was  shot  five  miles  south  of  the  city  Nov.  21,  1899.  These  are 
the  only  records  I  know  of  this  species  for  this  locality. 

21.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl.  —  Not  common.  A  fine  speci- 
men, an  adult  female,  was  brought  me  for  identification  on  Oct.  17,  1901 ; 
it  had  lK»en  taken  two  days  previously. 

22.  Megascops  asio  kennicottU.  Kennicott^s  Screech  Owl. — 
Moderately  common  resident ;  breeds. 

23.  Bubo  virginianus  aaturatus.  Dcsky  Horned  Owl. -*  Resident ; 
breeds. 

24.  Nyctea  nyctea.  Snuwv  Owl.  —  Rare  visitant.  A  flight  of  this 
species  invaded  the  Pu^et  Sound  country  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1S96,  when  a  large  number  of  individuals  were  taken  and  many  more 
reported  as  seen. 

25.  Glaucidium  gnoma  califomicum.  California  Pygmy  Ov^x. — 
A  not  uncommon  resident,  but  seems  to  be  locally  restricted.  Easily 
escapes  observation. 

26.  Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis.  California  Cuckoo. — A 
rare  but  regular  summer  resident. 

27.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Hrltrd  Kingfisher.  —  Common  resident,  but 
less  so  during  winter.    Breeds. 
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28.  Dryobates  villosus  harrisiL  Harrises  Woodpecker.  —  Rather 
common  resident ;  breeds. 

29.  Dryobates  pubescens.  Downy  Woodpecker.  —  On  Feb.  20, 1892, 
I  took  a  perfectly  typical  specimen  of  this  species  near  the  city,  —  an  adult 
female. 

30.  Dryobates  pubescens  gairdnerii.  Gairdner*s  Woodpecker. — 
Common  resident  and  breeds. 

31.  Sphyrapicus  ruber  flaviventris.  Northern  Red-breasted  Sap- 
sucker.  —  Not  uncommon.  Have  observed  this  species  during  every 
month  of  the  year  except  January.      Found  a  pair  nesting  May  9,  1891. 

32.  Ceophlceus  pileatus.  Pileated  Woodpecker. — Resident  through- 
out the  year  in  the  heavily  wooded  tracts.     Not  so  common  as  formerly. 

33.  Melanerpes  torquatus.  Lewis's  Woodpecker.  —  This  character- 
istic species  is  a  moderately  common  summer  resident,  and  breeds. 
Evinces  a  partiality  for  the  burned-over  tracts  where  some  dead  timber 
remains  standing,  and  appears  to  be  quite  generally  and  not  locally 
distributed. 

34.  Colaptes  cafer  saturatior.  Northwestern  Flicker.  —  Resident 
and  breeds.     More  common  from  March  to  November. 

35.  Chordeiles  virginianus  hcnryi.  Western  Nighthawk.  —  An 
abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 

36.  Cypseloides  niger  borealis.  Black  Swift.  —  This  species  is  a 
common  summer  resident,  but  seems  to  be  locally  restricted.  The  last 
migrant  to  arrive  in  the  spring,  seldom  appearing  before  May  20,  and  de- 
parting from  September  10  to  19,  the  latter  date  the  latest  I  have  noted. 
A  most  interesting  species,  never  seen  alone  or  in  pairs,  but  always  a 
number  together,  hunting  their  insect  food.  Union  Bay,  Lake  Washing- 
ton, on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  seems  to  be  a  favorite  feeding  ground, 
and  one  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  seeing  them  there  almost  any  day 
during  June  and  early  July. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  watched  these  birds  circling  about  above  the 
city,  sometimes  appearing  as  mere  specks  among  the  lower  clouds,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dark  lowery  days  with  rain  threatening,  they 
rarely  descend  below  an  altitude  of  300  to  500  feet. 

37.  Chaetura  vauxii.  Vaux's  Swift. —  In  certain  localities  common  as 
a  summer  resident  but  not  evenly  distributed.  Breeds.  Evince  a  partial- 
ity for  the  streams  along  which  may  be  found  numerous  tall  dead  firs 
and  cedars. 

38.  Selasphorus  rufus.  Rufous  Hummingbird.  —  Common  summer 
resident,  arriving  the  latter  part  of  March.  One  of  the  first  of  the  smaller 
species  to  breed,  nesting  during  April  and  again  late  in  June. 

39.  Selasphorus  allenL  Allen's  Hummingbird.  —  Rather  rare  sum- 
mer resident  and  undoubtedly  breeds. 

40.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird. — Rare  summer  resident  and  breeds. 
I  found  a  nest  June  14,  1893,  and  am  familiar  with  two  localities  where  a 
pair  may  generally  be  found  throughout  the  summer. 
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41.  Contopus  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  A  rather  com- 
mon and  evenly  distributed  summer  resident  from  the  Sound  to  well  into 
the  Cascade  Mountains.     Breeds.     Arrives  in  May,  departs  in  September. 

42.  Contopus  richardsonii.  Western  Wood  Pewbe.  —  Common 
sumtner  resident ;  breeds. 

43.  Empidonax  difficilis.  Western  Flycatcher. —  A  not  uncommon 
summer  resident ;  breeds. 

44.  Empidonax  traillii.  Traill's  Flycatcher. —The  most  common 
of  our  Flycatchers,  being  an  abundant  summer  resident  and  breeding. 

45.  Empidonax  hammondi.  Hammond's  Flycatcher.  —  A  not 
common  but  regular  summer  resident.  Have  found  two  nests  of  this 
species. 

46.  Otocoris  alpestris  strigatua.  Streaked  Horned  Lark.  —  Have 
observed  this  species  on  the  tide  flats  south  of  the  city;  50  miles 
farther  south,  on  the  prairie  near  Tacoma,  it  is  a  summer  resident, 
breeding.  One  riding  across  that  gravelly  prairie  can  commonly  hear 
its  peculiar  note. 

47.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.  American  Magpie.  —  Often  seen  during 
February,  March  and  April,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Washington 
and  back  to  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  here  not  far  distant. 
I  have  never  observed  it  along  the  west  stde  of  the  lake,  but  have  seen  it 
in  the  river  valley  south  of  the  city. 

48.  Cyanocitta  stelleri.  Steller's  Jay.  — Common  resident  through- 
out I  he  year.     Breeds. 

49.  Perisoreus  obscurus.  Oregon  Jay.  —  Not  uncommon  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  evidently  moving  down  from  the  mountains  east 
of  the  city,  where  it  is  more  or  less  common  during  the  summer. 

50.  Corvus  americanus.  American  Crow.  —  Locally  distributed,  and 
not  uncommon. 

51.  Corvus  caurinus.  Northwest  Crow. — A  common  resident  along 
the  sound  throughout  the  year.     Breeds. 

52.  AgeUius  phceniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — Resident  through- 
out the  ve.ir,  but  tnore  common  from  Februarv  to  December.     Breeds. 

53.  Sturnella  magna  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark. —  This 
delightful  species  is  resident  to  some  extent  throughout  the  year,  but  is 
especially  .ibuiulnnt  in  the  river  valleys  on  the  fields  and  pastures,  where 
it  is  so  common  as  to  impress  one  with  its  numl^ers.  As  yet  it  is  prac- 
tically undisturbed,  conse(iucntly  very  tame,  and  seems  to  l>e  increasing. 
From  February  to  July  a  trip  to  these  valleys  is  a  pleasure  on  account  of 
the  numl)er  of  these  birds,  all  in  full  soii^.  Its  notes  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  its  cahtern  relatives  ;  one  of  our  finest  song  birds. 

54.  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer's  Blackbird.  —  Com- 
mon spring  and  fall  migrant,  some  remaining  during  the  winter  months. 

55.  Coccothraustes  vespertinus  montanus.  Western  Evening  Gros- 
beak.—  Occasional  visitant  during  winter  and  early  spring.  Previous 
to  the  winter  and  spring  of  1901,  1  had  met  with  this  species  but  once  near 
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Seattle,  and  that  record  was  of  only  two  individuals  some  six  years 
prior.  During  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  1901,  this 
locality  was,  however,  favored  with  a  visit  from  this  beautiful  bird,  which 
appeared  in  small  flocks.  The  first  were  noted  February  22,  and  thereafter 
a  number  of  small  flocks  were  observed  throughout  the  city,  up  to  April 
19.  I  saw  them  on  six  different  occasions;  the  bulk  of  the  individuals 
appeared  to  be  males,  some  of  them  being  very  highly  colored  ;  they  were 
in  every  case  tame  and  unsuspicious. 

56.  Carpodacus  purpureus  califomicus.  California  P^jrple  Finch. 
—  Moderately  common  summer  resident  and  breeds.  Arrives  in  February, 
departs  in  November. 

57.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  American  Crossbill.  —  Irregular 
winter  visitant  in  this  immediate  locality.  In  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
east  of  the  city,  however,  from  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  upwards,  I  find 
this  species  of  common  occurrence  during  the  summer  months. 

58.  Acanthis  linaria.     Redpoll.  —  An  irregular  winter  visitant. 

59.  Astragalinus  tristis  salicamans.  Willow  Goldfinch.  —  Not  an 
uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds.     More  common  of  late  years. 

60.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin.  —  A  common  winter  resident,  especi- 
ally abundant  during  the  spring  months  ;  have  observed  them  up  to  the 
middle  of  June.  By  the  actions  of  a  few  pairs,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  theymav  have  nested. 

61.  Pocecetes  gramineus  confinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow. — 
Have  observed  this  species  on  several  occasions  during  the  summer  in  the 
settled  and  cultivated  valleys  near  the  city  and  on  the  meadows  and 
pasture  lands. 

62.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  alaudinus.  Western  Savanna 
Sparrow.  — Rather  common  throughout  the  summer  in  the  same  locali- 
ties as  P-  ff'  confinis^  noted  above;  have  a  specimen  taken  near  Seattle  in 
April,  1S94,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Washington. 

63.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  nuttalli.  Gambel's  Sparrow. — One  of 
the  commonest  and  most  characteristic  of  our  birds,  always  arriving  in 
the  spring  between  the  2nd  and  8th  of  April,  and  is  soon  scattered  through- 
out the  city.  Breeds  in  almost  any  suitable  location  ;  departs  in  the  fall 
during  October. 

64.  Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  —  A  regu- 
lar spring  and  fall  migrant  but  not  very  commonly  observed. 

65.  Spizella  socialis  arizonae.  Western  Chipping  Sparrow. — 
Rather  common  summer  resident  and  breeds.     April  to  October. 

66.  Junco  hyemalis  oregonus.  Oregon  Jinco.  —  Common  winter 
resident. 

67.  Junco  hyemalis  connectens.  Shufeldt's  Jinco. — Common 
summer  resident.     Breeds  abundantly. 

68.  Melospiza  melodia  morphna.  Rusty  Song  Sparrow.  —  An 
abundant  resident  throughout  the  year.     Breeds. 

69.  Passerella  iliaca  unalaschcensis.     Townsend's  Sparrow.  —  Mod- 
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erately  common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  the  first  individuals  arriving  in 
February. 

70.  Pipilo  maculatus  oregonus.  Oregon  Towhsb.  —  Resident 
throughout  the  year  but  more  abundant  from  March  to  November. 
Breeds. 

71.  Zamelodia*  melanocephala.  Black-hsadsd  Grosbeak. — Rather 
common  summer  resident,  arriving  early  in  May  ;  departs  last  of  Septem- 
ber.    Breeds. 

72.  Cyanospiza  amcena.  Lazuli  Bunting.  —  Not  uncommon  summer 
resident.     Breeds.     More  common  than  formerly. 

73.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Louisiana  Tanaoer.  —  Common  summer 
resident  and  breeds. 

74.  Progne  subis.  Purple  Martin.  —  Common  about  the  business 
portion  of  the  city  from  April  to  September,  nesting  in  the  cornices  of 
the  buildings  and  wherever  it  can  find  a  suitable  place. 

I  have  called  this  P.subis^  which  I  believe  it  to  be  ;  it  may,  however,  be 
P.  s.  he$peria^  but  specimens  are  very  hard  to  obtain,  as  the  birds  are 
only  found  about  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

75.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow.  —  Rather  common 
summer  resident ;  breeds. 

76.  Hinindo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Common  summer 
resident  ;  breeds. 

77.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow.  —  An  abundant  resident 
from  early  March  to  October.     Breeds. 

78.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow. —  A  rather 
common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 

79.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing.  —  More  or  less  resident 
throughout  the  year.     Breeds. 

80.  Lanius  borealis.    Northern  Shrike.  —  An   irregular  winter   and 
early   spring   visitant.      Was  noted  frequently  during  February  to  April, 
1900. 

81.  Vireo  gilvus  swainsoni.  Western  Warbling  Vireo.  —  Com- 
mom  suiiiiTier  resident. 

82.  Vireo  solitarius  cassinii.  Cassin*s  Vireo.  —  A  regular  and  not 
uncommon  summer  resident  and  breeds. 

83.  Vireo  huttoni  obscurus.  Anthony's  Vireo.  —  Rare.  Am  aware 
of  only  one  record  for  this  locality,  an  adult  male  taken  by  myself  May 
14,  189^,  this  lacing,  I  believe,  the  first  recorded  specimen  for  this  State. 
Dr.  A.  K.  FiNhcr,  however,  informs  me  that  a  pair,  male  and  female, 
with  nest  atid  eggs,  were  secured  near  Tacoma  in  the  early  summer  of 
1896. 

84.  Helminthophila  celata  lutescens.  Litescf-nt  Warbler. — Com- 
mon summer  resident,  arriving  early  in  April  and  departing  in  October. 
Breeds. 

85.  Dendroica  aestiva.  Vkllow  Warbler.  —  An  abundant  summer 
resident.      Breeds. 
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86.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtlb  Warblbr.  —  A  regular  and  not 
uncommon  spring  migrant,  associating  with  Z>.  audubonL  Have  no  fall 
record. 

87.  Dendroica  auduboni.  Audubon^s  Warbler.  —  An  abundant 
resident  from  March  until  November.  Breeds.  I  have  records  of  this 
species  for  every  month  of  the  year  except  January. 

88.  Dendroica  nigrescens.  Black  -  throated  Gray  Warbler. — 
Common  resident  from  middle  of  April  until  October.     Breeds. 

89.  Dendroica  townsendi.  Townsbnd^s  Warbler.  —  Rather  rare. 
A  fine  adult  male  taken  June  4,  1893,  and  single  individuals  seen  on  two 
other  occasions,  are  the  only  records  I  know  of  for  this  locality. 

9a  Geothlypis  tolmieL  Macgillivray's  Warbler.  —  Common  sum- 
mer resident,  arriving  early  in  May ;   departs  in  late  September.     Breeds. 

91.  Geothlypis  trichas  arizela.  Pacific  Yellow-throat.  —  Rather 
common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 

92.  Wilsonta  pusilla  pileolata.  Pileolated  Warbler.  —  Common 
summer  resident  and  breeds,  arriving  early  in  May  and  departing  the 
latter  part  of  September. 

93.  Anthus  pensilvanicus.  American  Pipit.  —  Common  spring  and 
autumn  migrant. 

94.  Cinclus  mexicanus.  American  Dipper.  —  Common  resident 
along  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  from  the  foothills 
'Cast  of  the  city  almost  to  the  summits.  More  abundant  from  March  to 
December. 

95.  Thryomanes  bewickii  calophonus.  Northwest  Wren.  —  Com- 
mon resident  throughout  the  year.  Breeds.  On  any  pleasant  day  during 
the  winter  the  song  of  this  species  may  be  heard. 

96.  Troglodytes  addon  parkmanii.  Parkman's  Wren.  —  Common 
summer  resident ;  breeds. 

97.  Anorthura  hiemalis  pacifica.  Western  Winter  Wren.  —  Abun- 
dant resident,  but  more  common  from  October  to  May.     Breeds. 

Am  inclined  to  think  that  this  species  raises  its  first  brood  during 
April,  in  the  Sound  country,  and  that  then  the  bulk  of  the  individuals  re- 
tire to  the  mountains  and  nest  a  second  time  ;  but  its  beautiful  song  may 
be  heard  in  the  low  dense  woods  throughout  the  summer. 

98.  Cistothorus  palustris  paludicola.  Tul^  Wren. — Common  resi- 
dent from  March  to  November,  but  quite  a  number  remain  during  the 
winter.     Breeds. 

99.  Certhia  familiaris  occidentalis.  California  Creeper. —  Ob- 
served throughout  the  year,  but  most  common  during  spring  and  autumn. 
Breeds. 

100.  Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. —  Have 
noted  this  species  a  number  of  times,  but  it  is  apparently  not  very 
common. 

loi.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  Common  from 
September  until  May,  Possibly  breeds,  as  I  have  noted  it  during  the 
summer  months. 
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102.  PftniB  atricapUluB  occidentalit.  Oregon  Chicadxx. —  An 
abundant  resident.    Breeds. 

103.  ParuB  rufeacena.  Chestnut-backbd  Chicadkk. — Rather  com- 
mon from  October  until  May.  A  few  remain  and  breed.  I  found  a  nest 
of  this  species  June  3,  1894,  containing  almost  full-fledged  young,  and  on 
three  other  occasions  have  seen  young  with  the  parent  birds  in  June  and 
July. 

104.  Paaltripania  minimua.  Bush-Tit. — Common  from  March  to 
November,  and  individuals  can  always  be  found  throughout  the  winter. 
Breeds. 

105.  Regulua  aatrapa  olivaceua.  Western  Golden-crowned  King- 
let. —  Common  spring  and  autumn  migrantt  and  numy  remain  during 
the  winter. 

106.  Regulua  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  —  A  common 
migrant  during  the  spring  and  fall. 

107.  Myadeatea  townaendii  Townsend's  Solitaire. — One  record 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  for  this  locality  is  all  I  have.  On  Decem- 
ber 25,  1894, 1  observed  one  of  these  birds  perched  in  a  small  tree  in  the 
yard  adjoining  a  house  in  the  residence  district  of  the  city.  The  soft 
warbling  notes  of  the  bird  first  attracted  my  attention,  and  a  close  ap- 
proach, within  twenty  feet,  enabled  a  full  identification  of  the  species. 

108.  Hylocichla  uatulata.  Russet-backed  Thrush. —  An  abundant 
resident  from  May  until  early  October,  breeding  commonly  in  almost  any 
suitable  locality.  The  sweet  notes  of  this  bird  are  heard  frequently 
throughout  the  less  settled  parts  of  the  city  during  its  sojourn  here. 

109.  Hylocichla  aonalaschkse.  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush.  — A  not  un- 
common and  regular  spring  and  fall  migrant. 

no.  Merula  migratoria  propinqua.  Western  Robin.  —  Abundant 
from  February  until  November,  and  many  remain  during  the  winter. 

111.  Hesperocichla  nsevia.  Varied  Thrush.  —  Common  from  Octo- 
ber until  the  end  of  April.  During  March  and  April,  1899,  there  was  an 
unusual  migration  of  these  birds.  They  appeared  to  be  almost  everywhere 
scattered  about  the  city,  running  on  the  lawns  and  evincing  the  same 
fearlessness  as  the  Western  Robin.  This  species  may  possibly  breed 
sparingly  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  On  July  30,  1901,  while  climbing 
the  trail  running  up  the  middle  fork  of  the  Snoqualmie  River,  and  distant 
due  cast  from  Seattle  about  thirty  miles,  hearing  the  familiar  note  of  this 
bird,  I  saw,  not  twenty-five  feet  distant,  a  fine  plumaged  male,  and  near 
by  the  female.  This  was  not  far  from  the  stream.  Later  the  same  day, 
about  a  mile  from  this  place,  I  saw  another  male. 

112.  Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis.  Wkktkrn  Bluebird.  —  A  com- 
mom  species,  arriving  early  in  February  and  departing  in  November. 
Breeds  abundantly  about  the  city  in  any  suitable  locality.  This  bird  has 
apparently  increased  in  numl)ers  during  the  past  few  years. 

Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrow. —  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1897 
I  had  never  seen  this  species  in  Seattle,  but  in  June  of  that  year  I  noted 
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a  pair.  The  following  season  I  saw  fourteen ;  in  1899  this  number  had 
increased  to  about  sevent^r,  associating  in  small  flocks.  The  year  1900 
showed  an  increase,  and  this  season,  1901,  it  appears  scattered  about  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  and  although  as  yet  not  in  such  numbers  as  in 
the  eastern  cities,  the  time  seems  not  far  distant  when  it  may  be- 


THE  CACTUS  WRENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.^ 

BY    EDGAR     A.    M EARNS. 

Within  the  United  States  are  three  forms  of  the  Cactus  Wren, 
all  subspecies  of  the  Mexican  Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  (Lafres- 
naye),  occupying,  respectively,  the  coastal  region  of  California, 
the  Texan  region,  and  the  arid  interior  region  of  the  Southwest ; 
and  a  fourth  race  is  confined  to  southern  Lower  California. 

Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  brunmicapillus^  first  described  by  Laf- 
resnaye  (Mag.  de  ZooL,  1835,  P*  ^^>  P^*  47)>  ^^^  supposed  to  have 
come  from  California  ;  but,  as  the  Cactus  Wren  of  the  portion  of 
California  west  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  is  different  from 
that  east  of  them,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  with  certainty 
to  which  form  of  Heleodytes  Lafresnaye's  name  brunneicapillus 
pertains.  At  my  request,  in  the  year  1897  the  authorities  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  kindly  forwarded  the  type  of 
Picolaptes  brunneicapillus  Lafresnaye  to  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  following  are  his  conclusions 
respecting  it : 

"The  type  of  Picolaptes  brunneicapillus  Lafresnaye,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  compare  with  an  extensive  series  of  specimens 
from  the  southwestern  border  of  the  United  States,  does  not  agree 
with  any  specimens  from  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary-line,  and 
certainly  is  not  from  California,  as  alleged.  It  is  much  deeper 
colored  beneath  than  any  United  States  specimen,  the  sides,  flanks 
and  abdomen  being  deep   ochraceous-buff.      In   this   respect    it 

^These,  the  largest  of  our  Wrens,  are  about  the  size  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager, 
and  in  the  United  States  are  confined  to  the  tier  of  States  and  Territories  bor- 
dering on  Mexico,  and  to  portions  of  Utah  and  Nevada. 
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agrees  exactly  with  a  specimen  from  Guaymas,  Sonora  (No.  8990S, 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Dec.  1 1,  1883,  L.  fielding),  and  in  the  coloratioa 
of  the  under  parts  in  general  it  is  practically  identical  with  four 
specimens  from  the  same  locality,  though  three  of  these  being  ob- 
tained Ute  in  March  and  therefore  in  worn  plumage  liave  the 
ochraceo US-buff  color  somewhat  paler.  The  coloration  of  the  up* 
per  parts  is  not  materially  different  from  that  <rf  another  Guaymas 
specimen  (No.  9oo8r,  March  36),  and  far  more  like  it  than  any 
two  of  the  Guaymas  specimens  resemble  one  another.  On  the 
whole,  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  Lafresnaye's  type  came  from 
some  part  of  northwestern  Mexico,  perhaps  from  Guaymas. 

"  Measurements  of  the  type  and  the  four  Guaymas  specimens 
are  as  follows :  — 

"  MBASUMMBNTa. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  Lafresnaye's  brumHeieapiBiu 
is  a  M(.-xican  form,  which,  subspecifically  restricted,  docs  not  enter 
the  United  States.  The  forms  pertaining  to  the  region  covered 
by  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  should  sUnd  as  follows : — 

Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  afBnis  {Xantus). 
St-  T.ic'As  Cactl-s  Wren. 
CamfiylorkynrMui  affinh  Xantl's,  Proc.  Ac*d.    Nat.    ScI.   Phlla.,  1S59 
p.  198. 

Hettodyirt  hrumtieapiUut  apnit  ANTiioh-v,  Auk,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3.  Julf, 
189s.  p.  ;8o. 
Gtagraphkal  diftributioH — Southern  Lower  CalUornU. 


i"The  lip  of  ihe  maxilla  is  broken  oR  in  Lafreitnafe'i  type;  consequently  I 
have  lubniituled  (or  length  of  culmen  in  all  the  speciment  the  length  of  tba 
mandible  measured  (n>m  tip  (o  malar  apex." 
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Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  bryanti  Anthony. 

Bryant  Cactus  Wren. 

Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  bryanti  Anthony,  Auk,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  July, 
1894,  P-  212- 

Geographical  distribution.  —  Northern  Lower  California  and  southern 
California,  west  of  the  Coast  Range. 

Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  couesi  {Sharpe), 

Texan  Cactus  Wren. 

Campy lorhynchus  couesi  Sharps,  Catal.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  Vol.  VI, 
1881,  p.  196. 

Geographical  distribution. —  Rio  Grande  region  of  Texas  and  adjoining 
Mexican  States,  west  to  the  Eastern  Desert  Tract,*  south  over  the  Mexican 
tableland. 

Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  anthonyi,  subsp.  nov.^ 

Desert  Cactus  Wren. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  Interior  deserts  of  the  southwestern 
United  States,  south  into  the  Mexican  States  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and 
northeastern  Lower  California  (east  of  the  Coast  Range). 

Type.  —  No.  132804,  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Adult  male  from  Adonde 
Siding,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Arizona.  Collected  February  27,  1894, 
by  Edgar  A.  Mearns  and  Frank  X.  Holzner.     (Original  number,  10306.) 

Characters.  —  Back  and  wings  pale  drab  striped  and  barred  with  black, 
the  last  bars  interrupted  ;  intermediate  rectrices,  except  the  subterminal 
white  bar,  nearly  all  black.  Under  surface  of  body  white  anteriorly,  pale 
ochraceous-buff  posteriorly  ;  chin  immaculate  ;  throat  and  fore  part  of 
breast  sparsely  marked  with  crescentic  black  spots  ;  those  on  flanks,  chest, 
and  abdomen  small  (sometimes  obsolete),  and  more  or  less  linear  in  the 
median  area. 

Measurements  of  type  (adult  male).  —  Length,  220  mm. ;  alar  expanse, 
300  ;  wing,  93;  tail,  90  ;  chord  of  culmen,  23  ;  tarsus,  29;  middle  toe  with 
claw,  26.     (Measured  fresh  by  the  author.) 

^  For  description  of  the  Differentiation  *  Tracts '  of  the  Mexican  boundary 
region,  see  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  1103,  December  21,  1896. 
(Advance  sheets  of  this  paper  were  published  May  25,  1896.) 

*  Named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Anthony,  to  whom  ornithologists  are 
indebted  for  most  of  the  knowledge  respecting  geographic  variation  in  this 
species. 
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Comparisons,  —  This  race  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
subspecies  brunnekapillus  and  bryanti  by  its  pallid  coloration  and 
mostly  black  tail.  The  black  spots  on  the  throat  are  much 
smaller,  and  much  less  numerous ;  those  on  the  belly  and  flanks 
are  also  fewer.  The  white  striping  of  the  upper  surface  is  much 
less  pronounced ;  and  the  crown  lacks  the  rusty  tinge. 

Compared  with  the  Hekodytes  brunnekapillus  couisi  of  Texas.^ 
the  throat  has  still  less  of  the  black  spotting,  and  the  general 
pallor  is  even  more  striking,  though  the  pattern  of  the  tail  markings 
is  quite  similar,  except  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle 
rectrices  is  much  more  conspicuously  barred  with  black,  owing  to 
the  pale  drab  coloring  of  the  interspaces,  which  are  narrower  and 
darker  than  in  Hekodytes  brunneicapillus  couesi. 

This  race  needs  no  close  comparison  with  the  subspecies 
afflnis. 

Remarks.  —  The  Cactus  Wrens  collected  along  the  lowest  part 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  on  the  deserts  east  and  west  of  it  are 
all  typically  of  the  present  subspecies,  which  also  occupies  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  desert  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  Moun- 
tains adjacent  to  the  Mexican  border.  Slightly  different  phases  of 
anthonyi  inhabit  the  Eastern  Desert  Tract,  and  the  Elevated  Cen- 
tral Tract  between  the  two  desert  areas  on  the  Mexican  line  ;  but 
all  of  the  Cactus  Wrens  of  the  interior  region  —  western  Texas 
to  eastern  California  —  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  present 
race.  Those  of  the  Elevated  Central  Tract  are  connectants  be- 
tween the  subsf>ecies  anthonyi  and  couesi? 

Our  forms  may  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  following 

Key  to  the  Cactus  Wrens  of  the  United  States. 

a.  Throat  white,  Kli|;htly  spotted;   under  surface  of  body  faintly  ochra- 
ceous-bu ff  posteriorly.  Hcleodytgs  bruHMeicafiliis  ajfmis. 

'  The  type,  an  adult  female  from  I^redo,  Texas,  was  collected  February  28, 
1867,  by  Doctor  II.  H.  Hutcher,  and  received  by  the  British  Museum  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

*  HeUodytts  brunneicapillus  obscurus  Nelson  (Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington, 
Vol.  XII,  March  24,  1898),  from  the  Tableland  of  Mexico,  closely  resembles 
I  couesi^  which  latter  is  the  most  strongly  colored  form. 
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aa.   Throat  mostly  black;    under  surface  of   body  strongly  ochraceous- 
buff  posteriorly. 
b.   Coloration  pallid;   underparts  slightly  spotted  \vith  black 

Heleodytes  brunncicapillus  anthonyi. 
bb.    Coloration  dark  ;   underparts  heavily  spotted  with  black. 

c.  Back  broadly  striped  with  white;  intermediate  rectrices  plainly 
barred  with  white.         .  Heleodytes  brunneicafillus  bryanti. 

cc.  Back  narrowly  striped  with  white,  the  stripes  being  broken  up 
into  spots;  intermediate  rectrices  nearly  all  black,  or  slightly  spot- 
ted with  white  .  .         Heleodytes  brunncicapillus  couesi. 


NOTES    CONCERNING    CERTAIN   BIRDS    OF 

LONG    ISLAND. 

BY   WILLIAM    C.  BRAISLIN,  M.  D. 

Nettion  crecca.  A  number  of  years  has  passed  since  the  publication  of 
any  record  of  the  European  Teal  on  Long  Island.  This  species  is  in- 
cluded in  Lawrence's  '  List '  (1866),  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Giraud  in  his 
'Birds  of  Long  Island'  (1844).  I  am  able  to  record  two  additional  speci- 
mens for  Long  Island.  These,  together  with  one  American  Green- 
winged  Teal,  were  shot  by  Mr.  Sherman  Smith  of  Merrick,  on  a  small 
fresh- water  pond  at  that  place,  about  a  week  before  Christmas,  1900. 
These  birds  were  mounted  by  Mr.  Albert  Lott,  a  taxidermist  of  Freeport ; 
one  of  them  I  found  recently  in  Mr.  Willis's  shop  at  the  latter  place  and 
traced  the  history  of  the  specimens  as  related,  finding  the  second  specimen 
at  Mr.  Lott's  house.  Both  are  males  in  fine  plumage.  They  are  now  in 
my  collection  of  Long  Island  birds. 

Ardea  egretta.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  James  G.  Scott,  keeper 
of  the  Montauk  Point  Light,  I  am  enabled  to  record  the  second  specimen 
of  the  American  Egret  which  has  come  under  my  observation  from  Long 
Island  (Auk,  XVII,  1900,  p.  67).  Capt.  Scott  informs  me  that  he  shot  the 
bird  on  July  23,  1900,  on  Oyster  Pond  Beach  (Montauk).  The  mounted 
skin  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Capt.  Jesse  B.  Edwards,  keeper  of  the 
Amagansctt  Life  Saving  Station,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  measurements 
and  other  particulars  concerning  the  bird.  The  following  data  are  noted  : 
Length,  39i  inches  (dry  skin);  length  of  bill,  4I  inches. 

Ardea  ccsnilea,  not  A.  candidissima :  A  Correction.  In  'The  Auk,' 
Vol.  XVn,  Jan.,  1900,  p.  69,  I  recorded  Ardea  candidissima  from  Long 
Island.  The  record  was  due  to  an  error  in  identification,  and  should  refer 
to  A.  coerulea.     The  two  birds  to  which  reference  was  made  were  imma- 
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ture  speciment  in  captivity ;  and  a  subsequent  spring  moult  (in  March)  to 
the  blue  plumage,  of  which  I  have  been  fortunately  informed  br  their 
possessor,  Mr.  Daniel  De  Mott  of  East  Rockaway,  renders  them  unques- 
tionably referable  to  Ardea  cmruUa. 

From  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  that  of  their  occurrence  in  tlie 
summer  of  1900,  on  Long  Island,  later  referred  to,  it  appears  that  these 
birds  are  apt  to  occur  with  us  in  summer  and  early  autumn  in  AocIls  com- 
posed entirely  of  white,  or  immature,  birds.  This  fact  should  prevent  a 
hasty  inference  that  any  AocIl  of  small  white  herons  must  be  Ardea  camdi- 
dissima.  Furthermore,  unless  the  conditions  for  observation  were  ex- 
tremely favorable,  the  dark  blue  at  the  tips  of  the  primaries  of  A,  cmrmltm 
would  not  be  visible.  For  example,  I  may  cite  the  fact  that  in  both' 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species,  as  related  above,  the  birds 
secured  were  described  to  me  by  their  respective  captors  as  being  alto- 
gether white,  without  other  color,  except  as  to  their  feet  and  bills.  I 
should  therefore  be  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  color  of  the  wing  tips  as  a 
field  mark.  I  mention  these  details  in  order  that  they  may  possibly  be  of 
advantage  to  other  observers. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  on  Long'Island  in  the  summer 
of  1900  is  recorded  on  account  of  finding  an  immature  (white)  bird  of  this 
species  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Willis  of  Freeport,  which  had  been  shot,  to- 
gether with  others,  on  Hempstead  Bay.  Mr.  Albert  Lott  of  Freeport 
mounted  this  bird  and  confirmed  the  history  of  it.  Mr.  Lott  thought  the 
bird  was  brought  to  him  in  August,  but  of  the  exact  date  he  was  uncer* 
tain.  The  gunner  who  secured  this  bird  stated  that  there  were  no  darker 
birds  in  the  tiock  ;  that  all  were  white  birds. 

Botaurua  lentiginosua.  A  Bittern,  shot  at  Rockaway  Beach,  Nov.  10, 
1900,  was  found  on  dissection  to  liavc  been  in  life  a  veritable  mouser. 
The  Ktoninch  contained  the  remains  of  at  least  two  meadow-mice,  besides 
other  large  pellets  of  fur,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  one  finds  in  the 
stomachs  of  owls.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Bittern  receives 
no  protection  under  the  laws  of  our  State,  this  seems  worthy  of  mention. 

Tringa  maritima.  A  specimen  was  shot  on  Great  South  Bay  by  An- 
drew Chichester,  a  gunner  of  Amityville,  on  Nov.  23, 1899,  and  sent  to  me. 
It  was  alone,  on  a  iMink  of  sea-weed  drift.  It  is  rare  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  where  the  shore  is  altojs^ethcr  sandy,  with  an  entire  absence  of  the 
rocks  amon^  which  it  ordinarily  seeks  its  food. 

Strix  pratincola.  I  am  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  J.  G. 
Scott,  to  record  an  additional  specimen  of  the  Barn  Owl  from  Long 
Island,  taken  at  a  point  near  the  locality  at  which  the  one  I  previously 
noted  was  secured  (Auk,  XVII,  1900,  p.  70).  The  present  record  is  that 
of  a  specimen  shot  bv  Capt.  Scott  at  Oyster  Pond,  Montauk,  Sept.  25, 
1900.  I  have  not  examined  the  bird;  but  his  graphic  description  of  the 
*  Monkey-faced  C)wl '  in  question  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

Contopua  borealia.  An  additional  record  for  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher, 
rather  later  than  any  of  the  four  specimens  which  1  have  previously  re- 
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corded  (Auk,  XIV,  p.  99,  and  Auk,  XVI,  p.  192),  is  one  taken  at  Jamaica 
South,  Sept.  26,  IQOO.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneus.  The  Bronzed  Grackle  is  rare  on  Long 
Island.  Its  spring  and  autumnal  migrations  are  ordinarily  completed 
without  crossing  the  island.  Extraordinary  conditions,  high  north- 
westerly winds,  for  example,  may  drive  it  from  its  regular  course.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  grackles,  sometimes  seen  here  in  November,  are 
this  form.  On  Nov.  17,  1900,  a  flock  of  six  or  eight  grackles  was  seen  at 
Jamaica  South,  feeding  in  company  with  many  robins,  in  recently  culti- 
vated fields.  "They  were  shy,  and  but  one  specimen  was  secured.  It 
proved  to  be  a  typical  ^.  quiscula  ceneus.  I  know  of  but  one  other  specimen 
of  this  variety  from  Long  Island.  Mr.  W.  W.  Worthington  of  Shelter 
Island  killed  a  grackle  on  June  16,  1886,  which  was  of  the  same  variety. 
These  birds  were  identified  by  Mr.  Chapman.  Almost  all  varieties  of 
intermediates  occur  on  Long  Island,  all  the  breeding  birds  being  inter- 
mediates. See  paper  by  Mr.  Chapman  entitled  •  Preliminary  Study  of 
the  Grackles,*  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  IV,  1892,  pp.  1-20. 

Loxia  leucoptera.  During  the  extensive  migratory  excursions  of  cross- 
bills down  to,  and  south  of,  this  latitude  in  January,  1900,  White-winged 
Crossbills  were  observed  at  several  stations  on  Long  Island.  They  were 
seen  by  the  writer  in  Prospect  Park  between  and  including  the  dates 
Jan.  II  and  Jan.  18.  They  chiefly  frequented  the  hemlocks.  Both  dull 
and  brightly  colored  birds  of  this  species,  and  also  mixed  Vvith  them  some 
individuals  of  Loxia  curvirostra  minora  were  seen. 

Piranga  rubra.  The  Summer  Tanager  has  been  taken  on  Long  Island, 
as  recorded  in  'The  Auk',  during  the  past  seventeen  years  as  follows: — 
At  Sag  Harbor,  Apr.  7  ;  at  Bridgehampton,  May  i  ;  at  Merrick,  May  14  ; 
(Dutcher,  Auk,  III,  1886,  p.  442)  ;  at  Manor  in  April;  at  Promised  Land 
in  April  (Dutcher,  Auk,  V,  1888,  p.  18),  and  at  Long  Island  City,  May  15, 
(Hendrickson,  Auk,  I,  1884,  p.  290).  I  here  record  an  additional  specimen, 
which  was  picked  up  on  the  beach  at  Ditch  Plain,  April  8,  1901.  Capt. 
Scott  of  the  Montauk  Point  Light  secured  it  from  the  finder  and  sent  it 
to  me.  The  stomach  was  empty  except  for  a  little  discolored  sand.  It 
is  remarkable  that  of  the  seven  specimens,  five  were  from  stfitions  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Island,  where  migration  is  normally  a  week  later  for 
land-bird  migrants  than  the  western  end.  The  eastern  extremity,  how- 
ever, stretches  well  to  sea  and  is  more  advantageously  situated  as  a  haven 
for  birds  driven  out  over  the  ocean  by  storms  and  seeking  land. 

The  occurrence  of  this  bird  on  Long  Island,  instead  of  a  normal  exten- 
sion of  the  vernal  migratory  movement,  seems  to  be  more  the  result  of 
weather  conditions.    They  are  isolated  survivors  of  coast  storms. 

On  sending  the  specimen  above  recorded,  Capt.  Scott  writes  me  :  "  It 
was  found  on  the  shore  at  Ditch  Plain  on  the  8th  inst.,  chilled  with  cold, 
after  this  last  south  storm." 

The  early  dates  on  which  the  birds  have  been  recorded  lead  one  more 
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readily  to  conceive  that  a  cause  other  than  a  normal  migratory  movement 
is  responsible  for  their  presence.  Of  the  seven  Instances,  four  were 
recorded  in  April ;  two  as  earl/  as  the  7th  and  8th  respectively.  In  Chap- 
man's *  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America*  (1895),  P-  3'7*  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Summer  Tanager  arrives  in  Florida  early  in  April,  and  that  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  first  recorded  date  of  arrival  is  April  38.  In  *The  Aak% 
Vol.  XVII,  1900,  p.  297  (Allison)  it  Is  sUted  that  the  first  recorded  date 
at  which  this  bird  has  been  seen  by  the  writer  in  spring  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  is  April  3.  The  specimens  of  the  Summer  Tanager  which  have 
reached  Long  Island  early  in  April  are  birds  which  must  have  been  driven 
off  the  coast  at  points  far  to  the  south  of  the  point  of  arrival ;  not  impos* 
sibly  while  crossing  the  Gulf,  between  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  the 
Mainland. 

Vireo  gilvua.  Since  recording  the  Warbling  Vlreo  on  Long  Island, 
Sept.  16,  1895  (Auk,  Vol.  XIII,  1896.  p,  87),  I  have  observed  It  every 
spring  and  summer  near  the  same  locality,  namely,  just  south  of  Prospect 
Park  near  the  Ocean  Parkway.  It  probably  nested  here  continuously, 
and  in  1900  I  observed  the  nest,  which  was  in  plain  sight  from  the  drive- 
way. Not  only  the  nest  but  the  bird  upon  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
ground,  and  I  repeatedly  heard  the  bird  and  saw  the  articulating  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  bill  as  it  sang  from  the  nest  wkiU  brooding  The 
nesting  terminated  successfully  as  far  as  I  could  determine,  though  later 
in  the  season  I  failed  to  visit  the  locality  for  a  considerable  intervaL 
During  the  summer  of  1901,  no  birds  of  this  species  occupied  the  locality 
referred  to. 

Dendroica  palmarum.  The  Palm  Warbler  was  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brooklyn  in  the  autumn  of  1895.  They  were  noted  Sept.  35  to  Oct.  7, 
and  several  Kpecimens  were  secured  on  and  between  these  dates.  In 
habitK,  these  warblers  impressed  me  as  being  birds  more  strictly  of  the 
open  than  D.  palmarum  kypockrysea.  For  example,  I  did  not  see  them 
in  the  woods  at  any  time,  while  kypockrysea  is  found  In  such  localities  at 
times.  I  found  the  Palm  Warblers  in  open  pasture  fields.  In  hedges,  In 
isolated  trees  and  on  fence  posts.  Mr.  William  Dutcher  mentions  in 
*  The  Auk*,  Vol.  VI,  p.  182,  a  specimen  received  from  Fire  Island  Light. 
Sept.  23,  1SS7.  I  do  not  find  any  other  records  of  this  western  speclet 
on  Long  Island. 

Parua  bicolor.  The  Tufted  Titmouse  is  observed  so  infrequently  on 
Long  Island  that  it  is  considered  proper  to  place  the  following  note  of  Ha 
occurrence  on  record.  I  heard  and  saw  an  individual  of  this  species  at 
Sheepshcad  Bay  on  March  14  and  15,  1898.  A  thick  grove  of  cedara, 
almost  impenetrable  in  many  places  by  reason  of  thick  underbrush  and 
cat-briar,  stands,  or  then  stood,  on  the  edge  of  the  salt-meadows  at  thai 
place.  Here,  on  the  date  first  mentioned  I  saw  Crows,  Goldfinchett 
White-throated  and  Song  Sparrows,  Robins,  Purple  Crackles,  one  Red- 
winged  Blackbird,  Myrtle  Warblers  and  one  Golden-winged  Woodpecker. 
Mv  attention  was  attracted  by  the  clear,  whistled  note  of  what  I  at  once 
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fecognized  as  the  Tufted  Titmouse.  I  heard  intermittently  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  series  of  notes,  which  sound  like  petel-you^  pktel- 
you^  pttel-youy  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  sight  of  the  singer.  Wishing 
to  confirm  what  I  considered  a  rare  find  for  Long  Island,  1  returned  the 
next  day.  The  bird  was  still  there  and  singing,  and  without  much  trouble, 
\>y  imitating  the  song,  I  coaxed  him  out  of  the  thicket  into  plain  sight. 
No  doubt  existed  in  my  mind  as  to  the  identification,  as  I  am  familiar 
with  the  songs  of  the  bird  and  its  appearance  in  life.  Giraud  in  his  *  Birds 
of  Long  Island'  (1844),  wrote  as  though  Parus  bicolor  were  common 
at  that  time.  It  is  also  included  in  Lawrence^s  '  List.^  But  one  specimen, 
bearing  no  date,  is  extant  in  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society^s  collection 
(Dutcher,  Auk,  X,  1893,  p.  277).  I  consider  it  a  very  rare  straggler 
on  Long  Island. 


INDIVIDUAL,   SEASONAL,    AND   GEOGRAPHICAL 
VARIATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOLD- 
FINCH  (ASTRAGALINUS  TRISTIS). 

BY   JONATHAN    DWIGHT,    JR.,    M.    D. 

Lines  of  least  resistance  are  those  most  naturally  followed,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  line  of  ornithological  investigation  easier  than 
discovering  differences  of  color  and  size  that  can  always  be  seen 
in  series  of  skins  laid  out  before  our  eyes.  But,  heretofore,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  look  for  geographical  variations,  and  con- 
sequently almost  every  North  American  species  has  been  gradually 
split  up  into  geographical  races  as  fast  as  enough  specimens  from 
one  part  of  the  country  have  been  gathered  for  comparison  with 
those  from  another.  Major  differences  have  already  been  recog- 
nized and  we  now  seem  to  be  fast  approaching  a  point  where  indi- 
vidual variation  is  likely  to  prove  greater  than  the  minor  differences, 
that  pass  as  subspecific  characters.  When  these  consist  only  of 
slight  variations  in  depth  of  color  and  millimeter  differences  in 
dimension,  it  is  indeed  a  wise  describer  that  knows  his  own  race 
when  the  labels  of  locality  are  removed.  My  contention  is  that 
unless  these  geographical  variations  are  appreciably  greater  than ' 
those  common  to  the  species  there  is  small  reason  for  'splitting,' 
however  much  this  may  redound  to  the  describer.     I  believe,  too, 
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that  a  better  understanding  of  individual  and  seasonal  variation  iii 
recognized  species  will  do  much  to  remedy  a  growing  evil  that, 
whatever  its  cause,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  If,  eventually  it  be- 
comes both  necessary  and  proper  to  recognize  by  a  name  every 
minor  variation  due  to  environment,  it  seems  desirable,  first  of  all, 
to  learn  how  much  of  it  is  individual  and  how  much  seaaonml,  so 
that  the  value  of  the  geographical  element  remaining  may  be  better 
characterized.  This  is  no  simple  matter^  but  one  involving  more 
tedious  comparisons  of  plumages  and  measurements  than  are 
required  in  the  mere  naming  of  races. 

In  order  to  show  how  great  may  be  the  variation  in  a  single 
species,  I  have  selected  the  American  Goldfinch  {Asiragalimus 
iristis)  as  being  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  widely 
distributed  over  North  America,  and  being  to  a  certain  extent 
resident  wherever  found,  its  races,  of  which  two  have  been  de- 
scribed, ought  to  show  marked  characters,while  individual  variation 
ought  to  be  very  little.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  the 
subspecific  characters  are  slight,  while  individuals  differ  widely  in 
both  color  and  size.  The  seasonal  variation  in  plumage  is  consid- 
erable, there  being  no  less  than  six  plumages  easily  recognizable 
in  the  male,  and  although  most  of  the  feathers  are  renewed  by 
moult  twice  in  the  year  they  are  subject  to  a  large  amount  of  fading 
and  actual  loss  of  substance. 

The  two  geographical  forms  zxe  paiiiduSj  a  large  pale  bird  from 
Arizona  described  by  Dr.  Mearns  (Auk,  VII,  1890,  p.  244),  and 
saiicamans^  a  small  dark  bird  from  southern  California  described 
by  Mr.  Grinnell  (Auk,  XIV,  1897,  p.  397).  A  small  series  oi  fal- 
lidusy  including  the  type,  has  been  available  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  and  Mr.  Grinnell  has  kindly  loaned  me 
a  series  of  eighty  specimens  of  salicamans.  These  have  been  com- 
pared, plumage  by  plumage,  with  over  one  hundred  specimens  of 
tristis  in  my  own  collection.  The  variations  in  dimensions  have 
been  tabulated,  and  those  of  color  may  be  found  under  the  differ- 
ent plumages,  which  I  have  designated  in  numerical  sequence. 

Several  new  facts  are  brought  to  light  by  the  study  of  this 

.material.     It  appears  that  adults  have,  on  an  average,  appreciably 

longer  wings  and  tails  than  young  birds  and  that  each  loses  in 

the  course  of  a  year  through  wear  an  appreciable  amount  of  this 
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length,  the  loss  being  greatest  in  young  birds.  These  facts  are 
true  of  other  species  than  the  Goldfinch,  and  their  importance  is 
obvious  if  races  are  to  be  established  on  minute  differences  of 
dimension ;  for  if  by  any  chance  a  series  of  young  birds,  for 
instance,  should  be  compared  with  adults  of  a  supposed  new  form, 
the  differences  in  the  new  form  would  be  magnified  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  value.  Furthermore  the  element  of  wear  complicates 
the  question  unless  absolutely  comparable  series  of  equally  worn 
birds  are  available.  True,  these  differences  are  extremely  small 
and  only  to  be  made  out  by  average  measurements  of  series,  but 
it  is  on  just  such  small  variations  that  races  are  now  founded, 
hence  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  seasonal  variation  in 
dimension. 

Seasonal  variation  in  color  is  due  to  moult  and  subsequent  fading 
of  the  plumage.  Probably  no  colors  are  more  susceptible  to  fad- 
ing than  the  browns  and  the  buffs,  and  therefore  the  Goldfinch, 
particularly  in  winter  dress,  varies  between  wide  extremes  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  fades  less  on  the  Pacific.  Specimens  show  that 
tristis  and  salicamans  are  equally  brown  after  the  postnuptial  moult, 
the  drier,  brighter  climate  in  the  East  fading  tristis  quite  rapidly 
in  the  subsequent  months,  while  salicamans  remains  dark.  This 
may  well  raise  the  interesting  question  whether  geographical  races 
may  be  separated  on  mere  fading.  It  seems  to  me  they  should  be 
independent  of  accidents  of  moisture  and  sunlight,  otherwise  an 
unusually  wet  or  dry  season  anywhere  would  produce  temporarily 
a  dark  or  a  light  race,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  evidences  of 
climatic  influences  ought  to  be  found  in  fresh  plumages  if  they  are 
to  be  of  any  value.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  type  of  salicamans^ 
taken  December  21,  should  be  a  more  or  less  faded  winter  bird, 
for  individual  differences  in  plumage  are  greater  in  the  brown 
winter  dress  than  in  the  more  stable  yellow  of  the  summer  months. 

The  earlier  moult  of  western  birds  is  a  matter  that  has  never 
been  considered  in  its  possible  bearing  upon  the.  fading  of  plum- 
age. The  series  of  salicamans  shows  that  the  moults  of  the  Cali- 
fornia bird  take  place  a  month  or  two  earlier  than  in  eastern  tristis. 
Comparable  birds  in  fresh  plumage  are  therefore  naturally  Septem- 
ber salicamans  with  November  tristis  and,  except  for  the  evidences 
of  fading  which  survive  the  prenuptial  moult,  average  March  sali- 
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camans  with  May  tristis.  Another  interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  the  feather  changes  of  salicamans  is  the  more  limited  prenup- 
tial  moult.  While  in  tristis  this  involves  almost  the  entire  body 
plumage,  in  salicamans  it  frequently  stops  short  of  the  renewal  of 
feathers  at  a  number  of  points,  so  that  the  persistent  old  feathers, 
especially  in  females,  tend  to  produce  a  brownness  that  is  lacking 
in  the  yellower  eastern  birds. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  some  of  the  salient  features  that 
should  be  considered  in  studying  variation,  we  may  now  examine 
at  some  length  the  details  of  plumage  and  the  plumage  changes  in 
the  Goldfinch. 

1,  Natal  Plumage. — This  ephemeral  first  stage  of  plumage  is 
largely  acquired  before  the  chick  is  hatched  and  consists  of  a  few 
long  downy  filaments  known  as  neossoptiles.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  make  comparison  of  geographical  races  at  this  early 
period,  but  material  of  this  sort  is  sadly  lacking.  The  neossoptiles 
are  in  direct  continuity  with  the  feathers  of  the  next  generation 
and  are  lost,  even  before  the  nest  is  deserted,  through  the  post- 
natal moult. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage,  —  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  nest- 
ling or  '6rst'  plumage.  It  develops  rapidly;  the  chin  and  sides 
of  head  being  the  last  areas  to  be  clothed,  and  the  body  feathers 
are  worn  but  a  short  time  before  they  are  replaced  through 
the  postjuvenal  moult.  The  feathers  of  this  second  stage  have 
been  called  inesoptiles,  in  distinction  to  those  of  later  genera- 
tions which  are  known  as  teleoptiles.  In  males  of  tristis  the  up- 
per parts  are  uniformly  bistre,  shaded  with  deep  wood-brown,  and 
generally  there  is  a  faint  greenish  or  yellowish  tinge.  The  abdo- 
men is  primrose-yellow;  breast,  sides,  and  crissum  washed  with 
ochraceous-bufF.  The  chin,  throat  and  supraloral  region  are 
pale  olive-yellow  of  varying  intensity  and  extent.  The  wings  and 
tail  are  black ;  the  wing-coverts,  tertiaries  and  secondaries 
broadly  edged  with  ochraccous-buff  or  clay-color,  the  edgings  form- 
ing two  wing  bands  at  tips  of  greater  and  median  coverts,  the  distal 
feathers  being  whiter.  Several  primaries  are  basally  white,  the 
spot  showing  beyond  the  primary  coverts.  The  terminal  third  of 
each  rectrix  is  dull  white  on  the  inner  web. 

Aside  from  variation  in  the  original  depth  of  the  browns  and 
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buffs,  the  shade  of  these  colors  depends  much  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  plumage  has  been  worn.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
birds  are  not  on  the  wing  before  August  or  September,  depending 
upon  the  hatching  of  the  individual,  and  this  plumage  is  worn 
until  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November.  The 
female  is  similar  to  the  male,  but  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a 
duller  black,  the  tail  blotches  brownish  white  and  in  no  contrast 
to  the  dark  parts  of  the  webs,  and  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  lower 
surface  is  less  distinct,  restricted  to  the  chin  or  lacking.  A  few 
deep-colored  females  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  duller 
males.  In  matters  of  dimension,  the  tarsi  and  toes  quickly  reach 
their  full  size,  followed  by  the  wings  and  tail,  while  the  bill  is  of 
slower  growth.  The  average  dimensions  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  adults  a  year  or  more  older. 

I  have  seen  no  specimens  oipallidus  in  this  plumage. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  of  salicamans  in  this  plumage  are  not 
darker  than  eastern  birds  at  a  corresponding  stage,  but  they  are 
usually  more  suffused  with  yellow,  especially  below.  Specimens 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  August,  are  comparable  with 
September  to  November  tristis,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
hatching  season  of  eastern  and  western  birds.  The  wing-edgings 
of  salicamans  are  scarcely,  if  any,  broader  on  an  average  than  are 
those  of  tristis^  and  their  color  is  identical.  Females  of  course 
average  duller  than  males.  Individual  variation  and  fading  are, 
however,  responsible  for  greater  differences  than  may  be  satisfac- 
torily established  between  the  two  races,  for  when  eastern  and 
western  specimens  are  mixed  together  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
even  a  majority  of  them  without  looking  at  their  labels. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage. —  In  tristis  a  partial  postjuvenal 
moult,  confined  to  the  body  and  the  lesser  (rarely  the  median) 
wing-coverts,  takes  place  during  September  or  October.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  not  renewed  and  their  edgings,  through  rapid 
fading,  become  a  pale  buff  even  before  the  moult  is  completed. 

In  males  the  new  brown  of  the  upper  parts  is  deeper  than  that 
of  the  Juvenal  plumage  and  strongly  suffused  with  olive-yellow  on 
the  head,  often  faintly  tinged  elsewhere,  and  there  is  a  grayish 
collar  visible  on  the  neck ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  smoky  gray 
with  wood-brown   edgings ;    sometimes  the  rump  is  tinged  with 
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yellow  and  sometimes  not.  Above,  the  plumage,  although  much 
darker,  resembles  the  juvenal,  while  below  it  is  much  paler  than 
the  juvenal,  the  abdomen  and  crissum  being  dull  white,  the 
breast  a  brownish  olive-gray  and  the  sides  and  flanks  strongly 
washed  with  wood-brown,  while  the  yellow  of  the  throat  is  brighter 
and  more  extended.  Some  specimens,  however,  are  everywhere 
suffused  with  yellow,  which  extends  further  on  the  breast,  and  arc 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  adults,  except  by  the  lesser  coverts, 
which  are  dull  black  with  olive-yellow  or  greenish  edgings.  In 
adults  these  coverts  are  chiefly  canary-yellow. 

The  browns  and  buffs  fade  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  months  the 
upper  surface  usually  changes  from  a  deep  sepia  to  a  pale  hair- 
brown,  the  unprotected  wing-edgings  bleach  nearly  to  white,  and 
the  wash  on  the  sides  becomes  scarcely  perceptible.  The  wing- 
edgings  pale  earlier  than  the  back  or  sides  where  the  feathers  are 
newer,  usually  becoming  white,  often  by  the  end  of  January,  while 
the  brown  of  the  back  does  not  become  decidedly  grayish  until 
April.  A  few  resistant  April  birds  are  found,  however,  that  are 
almost  as  brown  as  November  specimens,  and  birds  taken  on  the 
same  day  during  the  winter  months  will  vary  widely  in  tone,  owing 
no  doubt  both  to  the  different  periods  at  which  their  plumages  were 
assumed  and  to  individual  variation  in  original  color  and  in  resist- 
ance to  exposure. 

This  plumage  is  worn  for  about  ^\t,  or  six  months,  and  although 
the  beginning  of  the  prenuptial  moult  is  seen  sometimes  as  early 
as  the  end  of  January,  it  is  usually  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April  before  the  feather-tracts  show  much  activity.  The  gradual 
creeping  in  of  new  feathers  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  on  the 
head,  but  it  occurs  at  all  of  the  customary  points  of  outbreak 
as  outlined  in  my  earlier  papers  on  moult. 

In  the  female  of  Iristis  a  partial  postjuvenal  moult  takes  place, 
as  in  the  male,  from  which  the  female  is  distinguishable  chiefly  by 
the  retained  dull  wings  and  tail  of  the  juvenal  dress.  The  yellow 
of  the  new  feathers  on  the  chin  is  duller  than  in  the  male  and 
restricted  to  a  smaller  area,  less  often  suffusing  the  head  or 
adjacent  parts.  The  browns  are  a  trifle  duller.  The  lesser  wing- 
coverts  often  remain  brown  or  assume  only  a  faint  greenish  tinge. 
Otherwise  females  resemble  males  during  the  winter,  their  pre- 
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nuptial  moult  occurring  somewhat  later  than  in  males  and  being 
as  a  rule  less  extensive. 

The  series  of  salicamans  contains  no  bird  in  freshly  acquired 
winter  plumage  although  some  end  of  August  specimens,  still  in 
Juvenal  dress,  show  a  few  new  feathers.  This  indicates  an  earlier 
post  Juvenal  moult  in  the  California  bird,  just  as  a  specimen  of  Jan- 
uary 9  indicates  an  earlier  prenuptial  moult.  This  bird  is  already 
yellowish  from  an  admixture  of  new  nuptial  feathers  and  has  lost 
much  of  the  buif  of  the  wing-edgings  through  fading.  Six  speci- 
mens of  the  equivocal  date  "3/1/97"  have  also  begun  the  pre- 
nuptial moult  but  are  grayer  and  more  worn,  a  good  part  of  the 
edgings  having  disappeared.  Specimens  of  February  6  and  March 
23,  scarcely  differ  from  the  January  bird  except  that  the  nuptial 
black  and  yellow  is  well  advanced.  The  January  bird  is  abso- 
lutely indistinguishable  from  the  yellower  January  specimens  of 
iristisy  and  the  March  salicamans  are  the  counterparts  of  the 
browner  March  and  April  specimens  of  tristis.  Comparable 
specimens  of  tristisy  owing  to  the  later  moults,  ought  to  be  those  of 
a  month  or  two  later  than  specimens  of  salicamans^  if  both  forms 
faded  at  the  same  rate.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for 
salicamans  from  January  to  March  appears  to  fade  very  little, 
whereas  tristis  usually  becomes  much  grayer  in  a  like  time.  Still  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  pick  out  a  light  and  a  dark  series  of  tristis  in 
any  winter  month  that  will  show  more  constant  average  differences 
than  winter  salicamans  does  from  tristis.  It  might  be  said  a  first 
winter  salicamans,  on  account  of  yellowishness,  most  resembles  a 
second  winter  tristis j  but  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  the  differ- 
ences are  really  extremely  slender.  Females  show  these  variations 
as  well  as  males,  salicamans,  between  December  and  March, 
fading  less  than  tristis  in  like  period,  and  the  difference  is  notice- 
able chiefly  in  the  browner  sides  and  flanks  of  salicamans.  Eastern 
and  western  birds  therefore  may  be  said  to  acquire  at  the  time  of 
moult  plumages  of  the  same  color  which  vary  later  through  fading 
alone.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  male  taken  December  21,  should 
have  been  selected  as  the  type  of  salicamans.  The  bird  is  prob- 
ably like  the  January  9  specimen,  a  faded  first  winter  plumage, 
because  the  lesser  coverts  are  described  as  'olive-green.'  Types 
ought  to  be  fresh-plumaged  birds. 
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A  few  specimens  of  pallidus^  chiefly  females,  do  not  permit  of 
very  definite  conclusions. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  In  tristis  the  prenuptial  moult  of 
males  is  generally  completed  early  in  May,  being  confined  to  the 
body  feathers.  The  new  plumage  is  canary-yellow  with  a  black 
cap.  The  wings  and  tail  are  left  over  from  the  juvenal  stage, 
while  a  few  tail-coverts,  abdominal  and  crural  feathers,  together 
with  the  lesser  wing-coverts  (sometimes  however  renewed  at  this 
moult),  remain  of  the  first  winter  dress.  Thus,  the  first  nuptial 
is  really  made  up  of  parts  of  three  plumages.  It  is  worn  four  or 
five  months  and  only  towards  the  end  of  this  period  do  the  rav- 
ages of  feather  disintegration  or  abrasion  become  very  marked. 
The  edgings  of  the  juvenal  feathers  gradually  disappear  leaving 
the  wings  and  tail  black  except  for  the  white  tips  of  the  second- 
aries. The  remiges  and  rectrices  themselves  become  more  or  less 
ragged  ;  those  of  young  birds  being  less  resistant  to  wear  than 
those  of  adults.  The  tables  of  measurements  show  that  wings 
and  tail  through  a  year's  wear  lose  about  3%  or  4%  in  their  length. 
As  the  actual  breeding  season,  in  July  and  August,  advances,  the 
yellow  plumage  acquires  a  greenish  or  citron-yellow  tint,  due  in 
part  apparently  to  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  grayish  basal  por- 
tions of  the  feathers.     The  yellow  itself  fades  little  if  any. 

In  the  female  of  tristis  the  prenuptial  moult  is  not  as  extensive 
as  in  the  male,  less  often  extending  to  the  abdomen  and  rump, 
and  occurring  a  few  days  later  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  black 
cap,  and  the  lower  parts,  with  sides  of  head  and  rump,  are  citron- 
yellow,  brownish  tinged  on  the  sides,  and  becoming  a  brown 
tinged  olive-green  on  the  back. 

The  prenuptial  moult  of  salicamans  differs  from  that  of  tristis 
in  two  important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  occurs  earlier 
by  fully  a  mouth  or  more,  and  in  the  second,  it  is  on  an  average 
much  less  extensive.  As  a  result  of  the  limited  moult  males  often 
retain  the  brownish  feathers  of  the  winter  dress,  at  points  where 
they  are  completely  renewed  by  yellow  ones  in  tristis,  while  fe- 
males retain  many  more  old  feathers  than  do  the  males.  Conse- 
quently the  yellow  of  males  is  obscured,  especially  on  the  nape, 
scapulars,  rump  and  flanks,  by  the  mixture  of  old  and  new  feathers 
that  give  a  dark  or  greenish  effect,  while  in  females  the  much 
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greater  number  of  old  feathers  retained  makes  them  appear  darker 
and  browner  than  eastern  tristis.  The  less  faded  sides  also  en- 
hance the  dark  effect  A  large  series  of  both  sexes  shows  this 
clearly,  and  on  account  of  the  preponderance  of  old  feathers  in 
females  they  suffer  far  more  from  wear  than  do  females  of  tristis. 
Both  males  and  females  of  salicamans  therefore  usually  become 
more  worn  than  tristis  in  summer  or  breeding  dress ;  and  further- 
more, in  comparing  specimens,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
earlier  acquisition  of  this  plumage  in  salicamans.  Consequently 
a  series  of  salicamans  taken  late  in  May  are  comparable  to  July 
or  August  birds  from  the  East.  The  prenuptial  moult  in  each 
form  is  practically  completed  a  couple  of  months  earlier  than 
these  respective  dates,  although  the  moult  lags  in  the  California 
bird,  as  it  is  wont  to  do  in  birds  of  a  warm  climate.  There  seems 
to  be  no  real  difference  in  the  yellow  of  the  two  races  except  that 
possibly  on  an  average  there  is  a  shade  more  of  depth  in  salica- 
mans^ just  as  there  is  a  yellower  tone  in  other  plumages.  It  is 
salicamans  that  has  the  yellower  and  tristis  the  greener  tinge 
when  perceptible,  but  the  shade  of  difference  is  so  slight  and 
so  inconstant  that  only  in  large  series  is  it  possible  to  recognize 
it.  The  black  cap  in  salicamans  seems  to  average  smaller  and 
is  more  variable  in  extent.  Two  specimens  have  only  a  few  black 
feathers,  the  rest  of  the  head  being  yellow,  a  condition  not  con- 
tingent on  the  extent  of  the  moult,  which  evidently  has  been  fairly 
complete.  No  tristis  approaches  these  birds,  although  the  black 
cap  is  diminished  in  size  through  wear. 

I  have  seen  no  specimens  oi  pallidas  in  first  nuptial  dress. 

5.  Second  Winter  Plumage,  —  Both  sexes  in  all  forms  of  the 
Goldfinch  undergo  a  complete  postnuptial  moult  which  in  tristis 
occurs  in  September  or  October.  The  first  signs  may  appear  in 
males  as  early  as  the  second  week  in  September,  and  it  is  usually 
completed  by  the  middle  of  October  or  first  of  November.  The 
whole  plumage  averages  richer  in  color  than  that  of  the  first  winter, 
with  a  yellower  suffusion,  especially  of  the  head  and  rump,  the 
browns  are  deeper,  and  the  wings  and  tail  blacker.  The  outer 
greater  coverts  are  whiter  and  the  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
primaries,  if  present  at  all,  is  much  reduced,  not  showing  beyond 
the  primary  coverts.     But  the  only  constant  differential  plumage 
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character  by  which  adult  males  may  be  distinguished  from  young 
males  is  found  in  the  lesser  coverts  or  '  shoulders '  which  with  the 
median  coverts  are  bright  canary-yellow.  In  some  specimens  the 
lesser  coverts  are  greenish  tinged,  being  dusky  basally,  and  there 
is  much  white  in  the  median  coverts.  Sudi  birds  usually  show  a 
white  spot  on  the  primaries,  while  the  yellower-shouldered  birds  do 
not,  but  whether  they  represent  the  second  winter  and  the  others 
the  third  or  later  winter  plumages,  I  cannot  say.  Osteologicml 
characters  show  that  none  of  these  are  of  the  first  winter,  although 
some  resemble  very  closely  bright  colored  young  birds.  The  same 
influences  of  wear  produce  the  same  effects  in  adults  as  in  young 
birds,  bleaching  them  lapidly  during  the  winter  months.  There 
is  great  variation  in  winter  specimens,  whether  of  the  first  or  later 
winters,  also  there  are  age  variations  from  winter  to  winter,  and 
the  individual  resistance  to  fading  varies,  but  all  •  these  variations 
so  overlap  that  it  is  hardly  possible  even  with  large  series  to  estab- 
lish which  of  them  has  been  most  potent  in  any  given  case.  At 
about  the  same  time  as  in  young  birds,  or  usually  a  little  earlieff 
the  second  winter  dress  begins  to  be  replaced  by  the  second 
nuptial. 

The  postnuptial  moult  in  the  female  occurs  a  little  later  than  ia 
the  male  who  is  not  occupied  so  long  in  caring  for  the  brood. 
The  differences  between  first  and  second  or  later  winter  plumages 
are  relative,  and,  although  the  colors  appear  to  average  deeper 
with  age,  the  age  of  a  specimen  may  only  be  told  with  certainty 
by  osteological  characters.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  are  more  fre- 
quently greenish  in  adult  females. 

The  postnuptial  moult  of  salkamans  begins  fully  a  month  or  two 
earlier  than  that  of  trisiis.  Two  ragged  males  of  August  12, 
evidently  passing  from  first  nuptial  plumage,  have  acquired  three 
new  primaries,  a  few  tertiaries  and  wing-coverts  and  some  of  the 
body  plumage,  while  a  specimen  of  August  27  (probably  a  year  or 
more  older  than  the  much  worn  birds  just  mentioned)  is  further 
advanced,  having  six  new  primaries,  and  four  pairs  of  rectrices 
and  much  of  the  new  body  plumage  and  coverts.  Comparing  these 
birds  with  September  or  October  specimens  of  tristis  just  complet- 
ing the  moult,  I  find  that  the  browns  are  equally  dark  and  appar- 
ently the  two  forms  indistinguishable  at  this  stage.     As  in  tnsfis. 
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the  California  bird  wears  this  plumage  for  three  or  four  months 
before  the  second  prenuptial  moult  begins.  September,  October 
and  November  are  unfortunately  not  represented  in  the  series  of 
saiuamans  except  by  one  bird  of  November  27,  already  showing 
evidences  of  the  nuptial  dress  by  a  few  black  feathers  on  the  crown 
and  yellow  ones  elsewhere.  Just  as  in  tristis^  the  California  bird  of 
the  second  winter  has  the  wings  and  tail  slightly  longer  and  the 
plumage  somewhat  richer  than  that  of  the  first,  and  with  the  yellow 
of  the  lesser  wing-coverts  in  males  the  distinguishing  character. 
The  bird  of  November  27  and  two  of  December  5  have  lost  the 
buff  of  the  wing  edgings,  and  have  faded  somewhat  on  the  back 
and  sides,  but  the  incoming  of  the  yellow  nuptial  feathers  already 
obscures  the  winter  colors  and  many  black  feathers  of  the  crown 
have  appeared.  I  think  that  some  of  them  have  come  in  at  the 
postnuptial  moult,  as  this  sometimes  occurs  in  eastern  birds.  Speci- 
mens of  February  and  March  are,  as  a  rule,  so  little  paler  than 
those  of  December,  that  the  winter  fading  must  be  less  than  in 
tristis,  presumably  comparable  tristis  of  March  and  April  being 
nearly  all  of  them  grayer.  A  number  of  April  tristis  with  new 
yellow  and  black  feathers  mixed  with  the  winter  dress  are,  however, 
absolutely  indistinguishable  from  salicamans  at  like  stage  of  the 
moult,  and  the  variation  between  winter  specimens  of  tristis  is  so 
great  that  it  is  easier  to  sort  out  on  like  dates  a  light  and  a  dark  race 
than  to  distinguish  even  a  majority  of  salicamans  as  markedly 
different.  Similar  conditions  prevail  among  the  females.  Both 
sexes  do  appear  to  be  darker  at  the  beginning  of  the  prenuptial 
moult  than  tristis,  but  apparently  only  because  they  have  faded 
less  and  show  a  yellower  tinge  in  their  plumage. 

The  male  winter  type  of  pallidus  (Amer.  Museum  No.  52667, 
January  20)  is  of  course  a  faded  bird,  but  it  seems  to  be  large 
and  pale  with  very  broad  edgings.  A  few  December  birds  resem- 
ble it  and  a  bird  of  March  6  has  begun  the  prenuptial  moult. 
Several  females,  apparently  adults,  are  not  so  much  paler  than 
tristis  as  might  be  expected,  but  the  material  available  is  alto- 
gether too  scanty  to  arrive  at  very  satisfactory  conclusions. 

6.  Second  Nuptial  Plumage,  —  The  second  prenuptial  moult 
of  tristis,  like  the  first,  is  partial,  affecting  only  the  body  plumage. 
There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  inten- 
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sity  of  the  yellow  of  successive  nuptial  plumages  of  males,  although 
the  depth  of  color  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  individual. 
There  are  lighter  and  darker  first  nuptial  plumages  and  similar 
second  or  later  nuptial  plumages,  but  the  variation  in  shade  of 
color  between  deep  canary  and  pale  lemon-yellow  is  surprisingly 
small.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  serve  to  distinguish  young  breed- 
ing birds  from  adults. 

The  second  prenuptial  moult  of  salkamans  probably  averages 
more  extensive  than  the  first.  A  grayish  collar  on  the  nape  is 
usually  the  last  relic  of  the  winter  dress,  but  the  yellow  may  be 
considerably  obscured  by  old  feathers  elsewhere.  The  end  of 
March  usually  finds  salicamans  in  nuptial  dress,  although  there  is 
evidently  great  individual  variation  in  its  time  of  completion.  If 
the  growth  of  plumage  continues  into  the  breeding  season  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  it  is  a  condition  that  is  not  found  in 
tristis  although  not  without  a  parallel  in  other  species  of  birds. 
April  is  not  represented  in  the  series  examined,  but  the  birds  of 
late  May  seem  to  have  completed  their  moult  a  good  while  before. 

The  type  of  pailidus  (Amer.  Museum  No.  52666,  ^,  May  3)  is 
a  bird  of  the  second  summer  or  older.  It  is  large,  with  a  long 
tail,  and  shows  much  white  edging,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  of  a 
paler  yellow  than  tristis^  and  it  would  be  hard  to  pick  it  out  of  a 
series  of  tristis. 

The  measurements  in  Table  I  show  variations  in  dimensions 
due  to  sex,  to  age,  and  to  season,  tristis  being  contrasted  with 
salicamans.  As  all  the  measurements  are  mine  they  are  strictly 
comparable.  The  wing  is  measured  with  dividers  from  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  carpo-metacarpus  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  primary, 
I.  e,^  the  eighth  enumerating  from  the  wrist  outward;  the  tail  from 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  middle  pair  of  rectrices  into  the  skin 
to  the  tip  of  the  longest,  /'.  e,,  the  outer  pair;  the  tarsus  and 
middle  toe  along  their  greatest  anterior  length ;  and  the  bill  along 
the  chord  of  the  culmen  and  also  its  greatest  depth. 
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[AidL 
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The  remiges  and  retrices  being  worn  for  a  twelvemonth,  it  is 
obviously  unfair  to  contrast  a  series  that  might  be  chiefly  worn 
birds  with  one  consisting  of  fresh-plumaged  specimens,  so  I  have 
prepared  the  following  table  which  contrasts  fresh  with  worn 
birds. 


Table  II. 
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The  two  tables  indicate  that  adults  average  a  little  larger  than 
young  birds  and  suffer  more  from  wear,  both  losing  between 
periods  of  moult  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  ends  of  the  wings 
and  tail.  It  further  appears  that  saiicamans  averages  slightly 
smaller  in  wings  and  tail  and  slightly  larger  in  bill,  but  the  small- 
ness  of  all  of  these  average  differences  is  apparent  if  we  analyze 
the  figures.  I  have  carried  them  to  tenths  of  a  millimeter  in  order 
to  be  able  to  show  the  differences  and  there  is  such  an  overlapping 
of  dimensions  in  individuals  that  the  ruler  gives  slight  information 
as  to  the  age,  season  or  race  to  which  a  specimen  may  belong. 
The  average  difTcrence  in  length  of  wings  and  tail  between  tristis 
and  saiicamans  is  about  hoo  millimeters,  a  like  difference  existing 
between  first  and  second  year  birds  of  either  race,  and  a  similar 
amount  of  wing  and  tail  length  being  lost  through  wear  in  each 
race.     It  is  obvious  that  we  are  dealing  with  extremely  small  vari- 
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ations  whatever  way  we  look  at  them,  and  there  is  still  another 
factor  in  the  matter  with  which  we  must  reckon.  This  is  the  per- 
sonal factor,  and  by  it  I  mean  that  no  two  students  are  likely  to 
measure  the  same  series  of  birds  alike.  The  subjoined  table,  com- 
piled from  published  records,  shows  variations  quite  as  great  as  any 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  illustrates  individual  variation 
in  the  measurer  rather  than  in  the  measured. 

Table  III. 
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Ridgway,  18        "        . 
Dwight,  66         "        .         .         . 

72.9 
72.4 
72.6 
70.2 

50.8 
47.0 
48.0 

13.7 

137 
13.2 

10.9 
10.7 
10.5 

91 
10.2 

10.2 

9.1 

6-3 

7-4 
6-3 

tristis^  females. 

Grinnell, 

^_ 

^_ 

^_ 

_^ 

Mearns,  7  specimens  . 
Ridgway,  13        "        . 
Dwight,  47          "... 

70.4 
68.6 
66.9 

495 
43-4 
47.6 

14.0 
14.0 
130 

10.2 
10.7 
10.3 

10.2 

9-9 
8.8 

7-4 
6.0 

pallidtu^  males. 

MeamSf  10  specimens 
Ridgway,  17        "        . 
Dwight,  7            "... 

78.0 

74.9 
74.9 

56.0 

503 
54-1 

13.8 
14.2 

135 

12.0 
10.7 
10.4 

10.9 
10.4 

9-4 

7.2 

paiiidusy  females. 

Mearns,  1 1  specimens 
Ridgway,  13        "        . 
Dwight,  8            "... 

75.0 
72.4 
72.1 

54 -o 
46.7 
51.0 

14.0 
139 

'3-5 

1 0.0 
10.7 
10.7 

10.7 
10  4 

9.5 

6.1 

salicamansy  males. 

Grinnell,  1 5  specimens 
Ridgway,  9          "... 
Dwight,  54          "... 

70.1 
70.1 
68.1 

50.0 
44.4 
46.8 

137 
13-2 

10.7 
10.5 

9.9 
10.2 

9.2 

6.9 

7.6 

6.1 

salicamans^  females. 

Grinnell,     ..... 

^M 

Ridgway,  3  specimens 

Dwight,  26         "        .         .         . 

68.3 
653 

44.2 
44.9 

^•2 
12.6 

10.7 
10.3 

10.2 
9.2 

7.6 
6.2 

The  most  obvious  fact  to  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  table 


^  Five  specimens. 
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is  that  niceties  in  dimension  mean  very  little  unless  the  measure- 
ments are  taken  by  one  person.  It  is  equally  true  that  small 
variations  in  color  cannot  be  described  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
anyone  but  the  describer.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  geographi- 
cal race  of  to-day,  depending  on  minor  variations,  cannot  be 
recognized  by  its  published  description,  but  rests  upon  characters 
which  may  only  be  made  out  by  studious  comparison,  not  of  single 
skins,  but  of  series  of  them.  It  may  be  said  that  the  individual 
and  seasonal  variations  to  which  I  have  called  attention  are  trivial 
That  may  be  true,  but  they  are  quite  as  real  as  recognized 
geographical  differences. 

While  I  am  ready  to  admit  i^azX  pallidus  and  salkamans  are  per- 
haps quite  as  good  races  as  others  that  pass  current,  I  must  confess 
I  fail  to  see  the  scientific  value  of  naming  variations  so  equaled 
and  overlapped  by  individual  and  seasonal  differences  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  specimens  in  hand  can  be  identified  without 
first  knowing  the  locality  from  which  they  come.  Identification 
of  the  specimen  is,  of  course,  only  a  secondary  matter  in  proving 
variation  by  averages,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  unless  variations  wide 
enough  to  be  recognized  by  other  students  are  established,  the 
naming  of  a  race  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  personal  opinion 
or  personal  vanity. 
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NESTING    HABITS    OF    THE    ANATID.^    IN    NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

BY   A.    C.    BENT. 

Plates  Vatid  VI. 

{CoHcludid  from  p.  u.) 

Aythya  affinis  {Eyt.).    Lesser  Scaup  Duck. 

Although  not  universally  abundant  the  Lesser  Scaup  Duck  can 
undoubtedly  be  found  during  the  breeding  season  in  the  immediate 
vicmity  of  all  the  larger  lakes,  and  in  certain  localities  is  so  very 
abundant  as  to  form  what  might  be  regarded  as  breeding  colonies. 
The  centre  of  its  abundance  seems  to  be  the  Devils  Lake  region, 
but  we  also  met  with  it  occasionally  elsewhere  in  Nelson  County 
and  on  Fullers  Lake  in  Steele  County.  Its  larger  relative,  the 
American  Scaup  Duck,  probably  breeds  sparingly  in  North  Dakota, 
but  I  have  no  evidence  to  prove  it  and  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  it  occurs  there  at  all  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  two  species  in  the  field  might,  however,  lead  one 
to  overlook  the  rarer  species  in  many  cases.  These  two  Scaups  can 
of  course  be  easily  separated  from  all  other  ducks  in  the  field  by 
the  conspicuous  white  speculum  which  shows  very  plainly  in  flight, 
and  by  the  short  stout  build  of  the  bird.  The  eggs  can  also  be 
easily  identified  by  their  darker  and  richer  color,  w  hich  I  should 
describe  as  a  rich  olive  buff;  the  lightest  types  approach  some- 
what the  darkest  types  of  the  Mallard's  eggs,  and  the  darkest  types 
are  rich  dark  buff  or  deep  coffee-colored.  The  measurements  of 
26  eggs  before  me  show  the  following  figures:  length,  2.36  to 
2.10;  breadth,  1.64  to  1.53,  and  average  2.26  by  1.59. 

The  nests  we  found  were  all  placed  on  dry  ground  but  never 
more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  water.  They  were  generally  rather 
poorly  concealed  in  the  prairie  grass  but  in  some  cases,  where  the 
grass  grew  thick  and  high,  they  were  fairly  well  hidden.  The 
nest  consisted  of  a  hollow  scooped  in  the  ground,  profusely  lined 
with  very  dark  colored,  almost  black  down,  mingled  with  a  little 
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dry  grass  and  occasbnally  a  white  feather  from  the  breast  of  the 
bird.     (PI.  V,  Fig.  i.) 

The  principal  breeding  grounds  of  this  species  are  the  two  snail 
islands  described  under  my  notes  on  the  Gadwall  and  Baldpate, 
where  we  found  all  three  species  nesting  abundantly.  The  Scaups 
are  late  breeders,  the  majority  of  their  eggs  being  laid  during  the 
second  week  in  June  or  later.  On  our  visit  to  these  islands  on 
May  31,  we  found  only  one  set  of  9  fresh  eggs,  while  on  June 
15  we  found  no  less  than  12  nests;  on  the  larger  island,  which  we 
explored  quite  thoroughly,  we  found  three  nests  of  1 1  eggs,  two 
nests  of  xo  eggs,  two  nests  of  9  eggs,  and  one  nest  of  5  eggs ;  on 
the  smaller  island,  where  we  made  only  a  hurried  search  during  a 
driving  rain  storm,  we  found  only  four  nests,  one  of  which  contained 
the  unusually  large  number  of  15  eggs. 

All  of  these  eggs  that  we  collected,  three  or  four  sets,  proved 
to  be  fresh  or  nearly  so.  The  nests  were  almost  invariably  con* 
cealed  in  the  taller  prairie  grass,  but  one  nest  was  located  under 
a  small  rose  bush  and  one  was  placed  against  the  side  of  a  small 
rock  surrounded  by  tall  grass.  The  Scaup  Ducks  are  close  sitters, 
as  we  always  flushed  the  bird  within  ten  feet  of  us  or  less,  and 
when  once  flushed  they  seem  to  show  no  further  interest  in  our 
proceedings.  They  lay  occasionally  in  other  ducks*  nests;  we 
found  one  of  their  eggs  in  a  Gadwall's  nest  and  one  in  a  White- 
winged  Scoter's  nest ;  but  we  found  no  evidence  that  other  ducks 
ever  lay  in  the  Scaup's  nests. 

The  males  apparently  desert  the  females  after  incubation  is 
begun  and  flock  by  themselves  or  with  other  ducks  in  the  sloughs 
or  small  ponds. 


Aythya  collaris  (Donor.).     Ring-necked  Duck. 

This  being  one  of  the  rarer  ducks  in  North  Dakota  during  the 
breeding  season,  I  have  very  little  of  value  to  add  to  its  life 
history  from  personal  experience.  It  breeds  quite  commonly 
throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota,  where  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest  ducks,  and  in  North  Dakota  is  probably  more  often  found 
breeding  in  the  valley  of   the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  the 
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eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Turtle  Mountain  region, 
than  elsewhere ;  it  is  certainly  rare  in  the  prairie  region  and  the 
Devils  Lake  region  visited  by  us.  My  field  experience  with  the 
Ring-necked  Duck  was  very  limited  and  was  based  on  very  unsat- 
isfactory evidence,  but  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

On  June  12,  while  exploring  some  extensive  wet  meadows  about 
the  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Goose  River  in  Steele  County, 
I  flushed  a  strange  duck  from  her  nest;  she  flew  away  at 
first  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  and  then  returned  circling  past  me 
two  or  three  times  within  gunshot,  so  that  I  had  a  fairly  good 
look  at  her;  I  judged  from  her  appearance  and  gait  that  she  was 
a  Scaup,  but  could  not  see  that  she  possessed  the  conspicuous 
white  speculum  so  characteristic  of  both  the  American  and  the 
Lesser  Scaup.  Not  being  satisfied  with  the  identification  I  made 
two  subsequent  visits  to  the  nest,  intending  to  shoot  the  bird,  but 
she  was  too  quick  for  me  the  first  time,  and  was  not  there  the 
second  time.  The  following  day  we  all  visited  the  nest  and 
attempted  to  creep  up  cautiously  and  shoot  the  bird,  but  she  rose 
before  we  were  near  enough  to  stop  her. 

The  eggs  were  unmistakably  Scaup's  and,  as  we  could  not 
identify  the  bird  as  either  of  the  other  species,  we  concluded  that 
they  must  belong  to  the  Ring-necked  Duck.  The  nest  was  well 
concealed  in  thick  grass  in  a  rather  open  place  in  the  meadow 
about  ten  yards  from  the  river ;  it  was  made  of  bits  of  dry  grass 
and  thickly  lined  with  very  dark  gray  down.  The  ten  eggs  which 
it  contained  were  nearly  fresh,  and  are  not  separable  in  size,  shape 
or  color  from  those  of  the  Lesser  Scaup. 

Mr.  Job  found  a  nest  of  the  Ring-necked  Duck  in  the  Turtle 
Mountains,  where  he  started  a  female  from  her  nest  on  June  14, 
1898.  I  quote  from  his  notes  in  'The  Auk'  for  April,  1899,  ^s 
follows :  "  It  was  in  a  reedy,  boggy  bayou,  or  arm  of  a  lake,  which 
was  full  of  Bitterns,  Black  Terns,  and  Bronzed,  Red -winged  and 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds.  I  was  on  my  way  out  to  photograph 
a  Bittern's  nest  already  found,  and  was  struggling:  along  more 
than  up  to  my  knees  in  mud  and  water,  when  a  smallish  Duck 
flushed  almost  at  my  feet  from  some  thick  dead  rushes,  disclosing 
twelve  buffy  eggs,  nearly  fresh.  The  clear  view  within  a  yard  of 
the  pearl  gray  speculum  and  the  total  absence  of  white  on  the 
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wing  told  the  sXoxy,  She  alighted  nearby  in  open  water,  and 
gave  me  and  my  companion  such  fine  opportunity  to  study  her 
with  the  glass  and  note  every  detail  of  her  plumage,  both  as  she 
sat  and  as  she  fiew  back  and  forth  before  us,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  sacrifice  her  for  identification.  Nothing  was  seen  of 
the  male.'' 

Dr.  Bishop  also  flushed  two  or  three  ducks  from  their  nests,  in 
Nelson  County  in  1901,  which  he  supposed  to  be  Ring-necked 
Ducks,  but  he  did  not  positively  identify  the  bird  in  either  case. 


Clangula  clangula  americana  {Faxon),     American  Golden- 
eye. 

In  the  heavily  timbered  regions  about  the  shores  of  the  larger 
lakes  the  Golden-eyes  may  be  found  breeding  quite  commonly, 
even  abundantly  in  certain  localities  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  Along  the  shores  of  these  lakes  the  heavy  timber  grows 
in  narrow  belts,  except  on  the  points  or  promontories,  which  are 
often  entirely  covered  with  trees,  forming  a  forest  of  considerable 
extent.  The  largest  trees  are  elms  which  sometimes  tower  above 
the  rest  of  the  woods  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet.  The  swamp 
oaks  grow  to  a  considerable  size  and  approach  the  elms  very 
closely  in  height.  Cotton  woods  and  box  elders  form  a  large  part 
of  the  timber  but  do  not  equal  the  first  two  species  in  size.  The 
woods  thus  formed  are  usually  rather  open  and  the  large  trees 
somewhat  scattered,  giving  an  opportunity  for  smaller  trees  and 
underbrush  to  grow  beneath  them.  The  timbered  areas  of  the 
State  being  restricted  to  these  narrow  strips,  which  form  such  a 
small  part  of  the  total  area,  has  led  to  overcrowding  of  the 
woodland  species  of  birds  until  the  woods  are  fairly  alive  with 
them.  Bronzed  Crackles  fairly  swarm  here  in  almost  countless 
numbers,  and  the  smaller  trees,  as  well  as  many  of  the  larger  ones 
are  filled  with  their  nests.  The  soft  cooing  of  Mourning  Doves  is 
heard  on  all  sides.  The  clamorous  cries  of  the  Arkansas  Kingbirds 
are  constantly  ringing  in  one's  ears.  The  woods  are  full  of  Western 
House  Wrens  flitting  nervously  about  and  pouring  out  their  joyous^ 
bubbling  notes.     Purple  Martins  are  sailing  about  overhead,  or 
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building  their  nests  in  the  hollows  in  the  treetops.  Baltimore 
Orioles,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  Clay-colored  Sparrows,  Red- 
eyed  and  Warbling  Vireos  and  Yellow  Warblers  help  to  swell  the 
chorus  and  keep  the  air  constantly  full  of  song.  I  have  never  seen 
such  an  abundance  of  bird  life,  not  even  in  the  height  of  the  mi- 
grations, as  is  to  be  found  in  these  narrow  belts  of  timber.  Besides 
all  these  small  birds  the  Golden-eyes  have  for  their  companions 
numerous  pairs  of  Swainson's  Hawks  and  occasional  pairs  of 
Ferruginous  Rough- legs  and  Krider's  Hawks,  nesting  in  the  tops 
of  the  taller  trees. 

The  Golden-eyes  choose  for  their  nesting  sites  the  numerous 
natural  cavities  which  occur  in  many  of  the  larger  trees.  They 
seem  to  show  no  preference  as  to  the  kind  of  tree  and  not  much 
preference  as  to  the  size  of  the  cavity,  any  cavity  which  is  large 
enough  to  conceal  them  being  satisfactory. 

The  occupied  cavity  can  usually  be  easily  recognized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  two  pieces  of  white  down  clinging  to  its  edges ;  some- 
times considerable  of  the  down  is  also  scattered  about  on  the  near- 
est branches.  The  first  nest  that  we  found,  on  May  30,  was  in  an 
exceedingly  small  canity  in  a  dead  branch  of  a  small  elm,  about 
I  o  feet  from  the  ground.  We  heard  a  great  scrambling  and  scratch- 
ing going  on  inside  as  the  duck  climbed  up  to  the  small  opening, 
through  which  she  wriggled  out  with  some  difficulty  and  flew  away. 
I  measured  the  opening  carefully  and  found  it  only  3  inches  wide 
by  4  J  inches  high  ;  the  cavity  was  about  3  feet  deep  and  measured 
6  inches  by  7  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  8  fresh  eggs  which  it 
contained  were  lying  on  the  bare  chips  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
surrounded  by  a  little  white  down.  , 

On  June  i  we  explored  a  large  tract  of  heavy  timber  on  a  prom- 
ontory extending  out  into  the  lake  for  about  half  a  mile,  where 
we  located  five  nests  of  the  American  Golden-eve. 

The  first  nest  was  about  20  feet  up  in  the  cavity  in  the  trunk  of 
a  large  swamp  oak  and  contained  four  eggs,  apparently  fresh.  The 
second  was  in  the  trunk  of  a  large  elm  and  held  only  one  egg,  evi- 
dently a  last  year's  egg.  The  third,  which  held  five  eggs,  was  in  an 
open  cavity  in  an  elm  stub  about  12  feet  from  the  ground.  None 
of  these  eggs  were  taken  and  doubtless  the  sets  were  incomplete. 

While  climbing  to  a  Krider's  Hawk's  nest  I  noticed  an  elm  stub 
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near  by  with  a  large  open  cavity  in  the  top,  which  on  closer  inves- 
tigation was  found  to  contain  a  Golden-eye's  nest  with  i  o  eggs  buried 
in  a  mass  of  white  down.  The  stub  was  about  10  feet  high  and 
the  cavity  about  two  feet  deep ;  the  bird  was  not  on  the  nest  but 
the  eggs  proved  to  have  been  incubated  about  one  week. 

This  nest  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph  (Plate  V, 
fig.  2),  which  also  shows  the  Krider's  Hawk's  nest  in  the  elm  in 
the  background.  A  pair  of  Western  House  Wrens  also  had  a  nest 
in  the  dead  branch  above  the  cavity. 

The  fifth  and  last  nest  was  found  while  walking  along  the  shore* 
by  seeing  the  Golden-eye  fiy  out  over  our  heads  from  a  small  swamp 
oak  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  I  could  almost  reach  the  large  open 
cavity  from  the  ground;  the  opening  was  well  decorated  with 
the  tell-tale  down,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  two  feet  deep, 
was  a  set  of  14  eggs,  in  which  incubation  had  begun,  and  one  addled 
last  year's  egg,  completely  buried  in  a  profusbn  of  some  white 
down,  so  well  matted  together  that  it  could  be  lifted  from  the  eggs 
without  falling  apart,  like  a  soft  warm  blanket. 

The  eggs  of  the  American  Golden-eye  are  entirely  different  in 
color  from  any  other  ducks'  eggs  to  be  found  in  this  region,  which 
varies  from  a  clear  pale  malachite  green  in  the  lighter  specimens 
to  a  more  olivaceous  or  pale  chromium  green  in  the  darker  speci- 
mens. 

The  measurements  of  1 7  eggs  in  my  collection  are  as  follows : 
length,  2.58  to  2.37 ;  breadth,  1.77  to  1.66 ;  and  average  2.46  by 
1. 71. 


Oidemia  deglandi  Bonap,    White-winged  Scoter. 

Although  generally  considered  to  be  very  rarexiuring  the  breed- 
ing season  in  North  Dakota,  we  found  the  White-winged  Scoters 
nesting  in  fair  numbers  in  certain  restricted  localities  in  the  Devils 
Lake  region,  which  probably  forms  the  extreme  southern  limit  of 
its  breeding  range.  We  saw  isolated  pairs  occasionally  fipng  or 
swimming  about  in  the  large  lakes,  where  it  breeds  in  small  colonies 
on  the  islands  with  the  Gadwalls,  Baldpates  and  Lesser  Scaups,  or 
on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  not  far  from  the  water.    The  nests  are 
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admirably  concealed  from  view  in  thick  clumps  of  small  bushes, 
almost  invariably  wild  rose  bushes,  which  at  this  time  are  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  no  easy  matter  hunting  for  the  nests  among  these 
stout,  thorny  bushes,  and  as  the  eggs  are  generally  buried  under 
the  down,  and  a  mass  of  rubbish  scraped  over  them,  we  undoubtedly 
overlooked  a  number  of  them. 

The  Scoters  are  very  late  breeders,  the  latest  of  all  the  ducks, 
very  few  of  their  eggs  being  laid  before  June  15,  and  the  majority 
of  them  not  before  the  last  week  in  June.  We  visited  two  of  the 
islands  where  they  breed  on  May  31,  but  did  not  find  a  single  ^g'g. 
On  June  15  we  again  explored  the  same  islands  quite  carefully, 
finding  only  one  incomplete  set  of  5  eggs,  cold  and  fresh.  This 
nest  was  in  the  centre  of  a  small  patch  of  rose  bushes,  where  a 
hollow  had  been  scraped  in  the  ground  and  the  eggs  buried  under 
a  lot  of  dry  leaves,  sticks,  soil  and  rubbish,  so  as  to  be  completely 
concealed  from  view ;  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  line  the  nest 
with  down  which  is  generally  added  after  the  set  is  complete. 
The  scattered  clumps  of  rose  bushes  on  these  islands,  particularly 
on  the  smaller  islands  where  they  grow  tall  and  thick  among  a 
mass  of  large  boulders,  form  excellent  nesting  sites  for  the  Scoters 
and  doubtless  concealed  several  nests.  One  nest  we  certainly 
overlooked,  which  on  June  22  was  found  to  contain  12  eggs. 

Mr.  Job  visited  these  islands  on  June  27,  1898,  and  found  eight 
nests  of  the  White- winged  Scoter  containing  "  14,  13,  10,  10,  7,  6, 
I  and  o  eggs  respectively"  (see  Auk,  April,  1899,  p.  163),  which 

« 

proves  conclusively  that  these  birds  are  late  breeders,  as  all  of 
these  eggs  were  fresh. 

The  eggs  of  the  White- winged  Scoter  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  other  ducks  in  this  region,  and  are  entirely  different  in  color, 
which  is  a  pale  salmon  buff  or  flesh  color. 

The  measurements  of  my  five  eggs  are  as  follows:  length,  2.71 
to  2.58;  breadth,  1.94  to  1.89  ;  average,  2.65  by  1.90. 

The  eggs  of  the  Scoters  are  occasionally  found  in  other  ducks' 
nests ;  we  found  one  in  a  Baldpate's  nest,  two  in  a  Lesser  Scaup's 
nest,  and  one  in  another  Baldpate's  nest. 
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EriamRturft|*niaiceDala  (iSwr/.).    Ruddv  Duck. 

We  must  return  again  to  the  inoennott  recesses  of  th«  deep  water  | 
sloughs,thehomeof  theCanva»ba^aiKlilie  Yellow-headed  Black*  J 
bird,  to  study  the  habits  of  this  handsone  tUtle  duck,  where  wr  m.  I 
almost  sure  to  find  them  in  every  suitable  slougb.     The  male,  \»\ 
his  full  nuptial  plumage,  is  a  striking  an  d  showy  bird  as  he  «wt 
in  and  out  among  the  reeds  or  floats  about  in  the  open  traier  a 
safe  dutance  with  the  male  Canva*4>acks  and  Kcdhcad&.     He  f 
easily  distinguished  by  bis  short  stout  body,  his  [ail  pointed g 
wards  or  even  forwards,  his  white  cheelis  und  the  rich  <1 
on  his  back.     The  female  ia  very  shy,  the  shiest  of  all  tl 
is  seldom  seen,  and  skulka  away  Irom  her  nest  when  i 
anyone  coming;  we  never  were  able  to  flush  one  Eroin  t 
and  never  even  saw  one  near  her  nest ;  nor  did  we  ever  I 
evidence  of  paren^l  devotion  or  anxiety. 

In  the  la^;e  deep  water  sloughs  of  Steele  County  i 
extensive  tracts  of  tall  reeds,  often  higher  than  our  heads,  g 
so  thickly  and  closely  that  nothing'Can  lie  seen  through  them  at  a 
liKle  distance.  In  these  excellent  hiding  places  the  Kuddy  Duck 
conceals  its  nest,  and  so  well  is  this  done  thni  even  uficr  the  iieH 
has  been  once  found  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  locate  it  agii 
The  nests  are  well  made  of  reeds,  closely  interwoven,  built  up  a 
of  the  water,  held  in  place  by  tlte  growing  reeds,  well  cono< 
from  view  and  generally  with  the  live  rt'cds  arched  over  t 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  very  sparingly  lined  with  .1  little  dull  whW 
down,  but,  as  all  the  eggs  we  examined  were  fresh,  possibly  B 
down  would  have  been  added  later.  Wc  found  in  alt  five  nei 
the  Kuddy  Duck  in  these  two  sloughs  in  Steele  County;? 
description  of  two  of  them  will  give  a  fair  idci  of  them  bIL 

A  nest  found  on  June  10  was  located  among  some  rather  a 
tall  reeds  in  water  knee  deep,  and  was  made  of  dry  reec 
tittle  down ;   the  rim  of  the  nest  was  about  7  inches  ab< 
water  and  it  measured  about  7  inches  acro!>s,  the  cavl 
about  4  inches  deep.      The    10  eggs  which   it   oonlainftcl'j 
nearly  fresh.     This  nest  is  shown  in  the  photograph  (PL  1 

■)■ 

Another  nest,  found  on  June  11  and  collected  two  diji 
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was  admirably  concealed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  area  of  tall  thick 
reeds  where  the  water  was  about  a  foot  deep.  It  was  beautifully 
made  of  dead  and  green  reeds,  artistically  interwoven  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  growing  reeds  about  it.  The  dimensions  were 
practically  the  same  as  the  foregoing  nest.  It  contained  6  eggs, 
which  proved  to  be  almost  fresh.  The  photograph  [not  here  re- 
produced] gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  nest,  and  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  the  green  reeds  were  arched  over  above  it, 
forming  an  effective  and  a  picturesque  screen  for  the  pure  white 
eggs. 

All  our  records  tend  to  prove  that  the  Ruddy  Duck  is  one  of 
the  later  breeders,  as  all  the  sets  we  found  during  the  second 
week  in  June  were  either  incomplete  or  fresh. 

That  the  Ruddy  Duck  occasionally  lays  in  other  duck's  nests 
was  proven  by  our  finding  one  of  their  eggs  in  a  nest  of  the  Can- 
vas-back. The  eggs  of  the  Ruddy  Duck  are  always  unmistakable ; 
they  are  extremely  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  more  rounded 
than  the  other  ducks'  eggs,  pure  dull  white  in  color,  and  have  a 
rough  granular  shell  peculiar  to  this  species.  They  vary  some- 
what in  shape  from  short  ovate  to  elongate  ovate. 

The  15  eggs  before  me  measure  as  follows:  length,  2.67  to 
2.38  ;    breadth,  1.87  to  1.70;    average,  2.49  by  1.80. 


Branta  canadensis  {Linn.),     Canada  Goose. 

There  are  still  quite  a  number  of  Canada  Geese  breeding  within 
the  limits  of  North  Dakota,  but  they  are  apparently  not  as 
abundant  as  formerly  and  will  undoubtedly  be  driven  further  west 
and  north  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled.  We 
found  several  of  their  nests,  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  we 
did  not  see  a  single  Goose.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  could  have 
overlooked  such  a  conspicuous  and  well  marked  bird,  but,  as  the 
nests  we  found  were  all  deserted,  it  is  probable  that  the  birds  had 
all  moved  off  with  their  broods  to  other  sections  where  we  could 
not  find  them. 

They  nest  on  the  islands  in  the  larger  lakes  and  in  the  sloughs, 
building  two  entirely  different  types  of  nest  in  the '  two  localities. 
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They  are  very  early  breeders,  laying  their  eggs  early  in  May,  and 
hatching  out  their  young  generally  before  the  first  of  June.  One 
of  their  nests,  found  on  a  small  island  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
Double-crested  Cormorants,  Ring-billed  Gulls  and  a  few  ducks, 
was  merely  a  depression  in  the  bare  ground  among  scattered 
large  stones,  lined  with  a  few  sticks  and  straws  and  a  quantity  of 
down.  This  nest,  on  May  31,  had  apparently  been  deserted  for 
some  time. 

In  a  large  slough  in  Nelson  County,  on  June  2,  we  found  a 
deserted  nest  containing  three  eggs,  the  broken  shells  of  those 
that  had  hatched  being  scattered  about  the  nest.  It  was  in  a 
shallow  portion  of  the  slough  where  the  dead  flags  had  been 
beaten  down  flat  for  a  space  fifty  feet  square,  and  not  far 
from  a  Redhead's  nest.  The  nest  was  a  bulky  mass  of  dead 
flags,  three  feet  in  diameter  and  but  slightly  hollowed  in  the 
center. 

A  similarly  located  nest  was  found  in  a  slough  in  Steele  County 
on  June  10  (shown  in  PI.  VI,  Fig.  2).  This  contained  only 
one  tgg  which  had  failed  to  hatch  and  was,  like  the  other  nest, 
within  a  few  yards  of  a  Redhead's  nest.  The  proximity  of  these 
two  Redheads'  nests  to  the  nests  of  the  Geese  may  have  been 
merely  a  coincidence,  but  it  suggests  the  possibility  that  it  was 
done  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  larger  bird.  This  suggestion 
was  somewhat  strengthened  when  I  saw  a  skunk  foraging  in  the 
vicinity:  undoubtedly  these  animals  find  an  abundant  food  supply 
in  the  numerous  nests  of  ducks  and  coots  in  these  sloughs. 

The  eggs  of  the  Canada  Goose  are  a  dull  dirty  white,  and  the 
3  eggs  in  my  collection  give  the  following  measurements:  3.60 
by  2.40,  3.61  by  2.41,  and  3.50  by  2.37. 
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A    SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    GENUS    COMMONLY    CALLED 

ANORTHURA. 

BY   HARRY   C.    OBERHOLSER. 

The  group  of  birds  that  among  others  includes  the  common 
European  Wren  and  the  American  Winter  Wren,  is  apparently  well 
worthy  of  generic  segregation.  To  this  genus,  when  recognized  in 
nomenclature,  the  name  Anorthura  has  been  applied,  although 
quite  erroneously,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Newton,^  and 
still  more  recently  by  Mr.  Howe.*  The  term  Anorthura  is  a  strict 
equivalent  of  Troglodytes^  as  the  following  quotation  conclusively 
proves: 

"  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  substitute  a  new  name  [Anor- 
t/iura]  for  this  genus,  instead  of  the  received  one,  Troglodytes^ 
which  is  taken  from  a  false  notion  that  the  Wrens  live  in  caverns, 
as  the  ancient  people  named  Troglodyta^  are  recorded  to  have 
done."  3 

That  this  state  of  affairs  should  have  remained  so  long  unno- 
ticed is  due  probably  to  the  overlooking  of  the  original  description 
which  occurs  on  page  6,  instead  of  page  570  as  apparently  always 
quoted.  Even  Mr.  Howe  gives  only  the  latter. 
•  In  seeking  a  name  for  the  short-tailed  wrens  thus  bereft  of  their 
commonly  accepted  designation,  Mr.  Howe  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  must  be  called  Troglodytes^  and  the  group  now 
known  by  that  name  must  pass  as  Hylemathrous ;  his  reasons  for 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  his  note.*  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
While  Vieillot  proposed  the  generic  term  Troglodytes  ^  evidently 
for  all  the  wrens  then  known,  he  actually  included  but  three  spe- 
cies, —  Troglodytes  aedon  Vieillot,  Motacilla  fulva  Gmelin   {=iTrog- 


1  Dictionary  of  Birds,  1896,  p.  1051. 

'  Auk,  XIX,  1902,  p.  89. 

'  Rennie,  Montagu's  Omith.  Diet.  Brit.  Birds,  ed.  2,  1831,  p.  6. 

*  Auk,  XIX,  1902,  pp.  89,  90. 

*Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.,  II,  1807,  p.  52. 
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lodytes  furvus  auct.^)  and  Troglodytes  arundmaceus  Vieillot  («= 
Thryothorus  ludovUianus  auct),  the  European  wren  being  mentioned 
in  only  the  most  incidental  manner ;  and  since  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  what  he  intended  as  with  what  he  actually  did,  it 
follows  that  one  of  the  three  species  he  treats  must  be  considered 
the  type  of  the  genus.  Vieillot  himself  soon  afterward  removed 
Troglodytes  arundinaceus  to  form  the  type  of  Thryothorus^  leaving 
two  congeneric  forms,  the  first  of  which,  aidon^  has  more  and 
better  claims  to  be  treated  as  the  type  of  IVoglodytes. 

Although  with  this  view  of  the  matter  the  name  Hylemathrous 
Maximilian  3  is  of  course  untenable,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  it  can  in  no  case  enter  into  the  equation,  for  it  is  a 
name  of  character  exactly  similar  to  Anorthura^  and  is  a  pure 
synonym  of  Thryothorus^  not  of  Troglodytes!  It  is  proposed  in  the 
following  fashion :  ^'  F/WV/^/belegt  diese  Familie  mit  der  Benennung 
Binsenspringer  (2ryothorus)  [err.  typ.],  die  aber  nicht  vollkommen 
auf  die  Lebensart  der  von  mir  beobachteten  VOgel  passt,  da  ich 
sie  nur  in  dichten  Gebiischen  und  nicht  am  Wasser  gesehen  habe. 
Man  kdnnte  sie  eher  Hylemathrous  (der  im  Busche  ruft)  nennen.''  * 

Maximilian  furthermore  does  not  mention  the  name  except  in 
this  one  place,  preferring  after  all  to  use  Thryothorus  of  Vieillot. 
Aside  from  the  four  species  which  he  here  formally  refers  to 
Thryothorus  and  which,  by  the  way,  now  belong  to  as  many  different 
genera,  he  adds  in  his  general  discussion  of  the  genus :  ''  Hierhin 
gehoren  noch  mehrere  andere  Vogel,  z.  B.  Troglodytes  funmty 
aedon  VieilL^  Syhia  caroliniana  Wilson  [-=.  Thryothorus  ludoincianus 
auct.],  welche  zum  Theil  auf  der  Granze  zwischen  Troglodytes  und 
Thryothorus  stehen."  * 

With  aedon  the  typ>e  of  Troglodytes ^  and  Anorthura  a  synonym, 
the  short-tailed  wrens  of  Europe  and  America  are  left  without  a 
generic  name,  for  Elachura  Gates,  instituted  for  Troglodytes  pumta- 
tus  Blyth  {nee  Brehm),  is  apparently  entitled  to  separation. 


^  The  description  and  accompanying  notes  all  point  to  this  identification,  so 
that  "  fulva  "  is  evidently  a  typographical  error  or  lapsus  calami  for  **/tirva.^ 
■Analyse,  iSi6,  p.  45. 
^  Heitr&g.  Naturg.  Bras.,  HI,  1830,  p.  742. 
^Maximilian,  Heitrftg.  Naturg.  Bras.,  Ill,  1830,  pp.  741,  742. 
^Maximilian,  /.  r.,  p.  741. 
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Olbiorchilus,^   gen.  nov. 

Troglodytes  Cuvier,  181 7,  nee  Vikillot,  1807. 

Anortkura  Auct.,  nee  Rsnnie,  1831. 

Type,  Motacilla  troglodytes  Linnaeus. 

Range,  —  Asia,  excepting  the  southeastern  corner,  and  central  and  west- 
ern Siberia ;  Europe ;  extreme  northwestern  Africa ;  and  nearly  all  of 
North  America. 

Olbiorchilus  fumigatus  fumigatus  ( Temtninck), 

Troglodytes  fumtgatusTE.MfAiscYiy  Man.  d*  Ornith.  Ill,  1835,  p.  161. 
Troglodytes  fucatus  Brbhm,  Naumannia,  1855,  p.  285. 
Type  loeality,  — Japan. 
Geografkical  distribution,  —  Japan. 

Olbiorchilus  fumigatus  kurilensis  {Siejneger), 

Troglodytes  fumigatus  kurilensis  Stejneger.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  XI, 
1889,  p.  548. 

Type  locality, —  Shiashkotan  Island,  Kuril  Islands. 
Geograpkieal  distribution.  — Kuril  Islands,  Japan. 

Closely  allied  to  tmt  fumigatus,  but  a  recognizable  race. 
Olbiorchilus  fumigatus  dauricus  {Dybmvski  &*  Taczanmvski), 

Troglodytes  dauricus  Dybowski  &  Taczanowski,  Bull.  See.  Zool.  de 
France,  IX,  1884,  p.  155. 

Type  locality.  —  Dauria,  southern  Siberia. 

Geograpkieal  distribution.  — Northeastern  Asia,  from  northern  China 
to  Mongolia  and  eastern  Siberia. 

Appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  true  fumigatus  by  larger 
size,  and  less  rufescent  color  on  the  upper  surface.  Although  its 
range  can  not  be  fully  worked  out  from  the  scanty  material  avail- 
able, this  form  probably  represents  fumigatus  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  thus  restricting  the  latter  to  the  islands  of  Japan. 

Olbiorchilus  fumigatus  nipalensis   {BIyih). 

Troglodytes  nipalensis  Blyth,  Journ.  As.  See.  Bengal,  XIV,  pt.  2,  1845, 
P-  589  (ex  Hodgson  MS.). 

^  APiO  ,  felix  ;  opx^os,  regulus. 
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Troglodytes  subkotmalaekmnMt  HoDOSONy  In  Gt9lj*%  ZooK  MI«g.,  l&44t  P- 
83. 

Type  locality,  —Nepal. 

Geographical  di$tribmtiom.  —  Hitnmkjm  Mountaiat,  from  touthem 
Cashmere  to  Sfkhim ;  northeast  to  southern  Shen  SeCt  China. 

This  is  apparently  but  a  subspecies  ci  fumigatus^  though  a  well- 
marked  one.  * 

OlbiorchiluB  fumigatus  neglectus  {Brooks). 

Troglodytes  neglectus  BaooKS,  Journ.  As.  Soc  Bengal,  1871.  p.  338. 

Type  locality,  —  Cashmere. 

Geographical  distribution, ---QsAYimtxt,  to  Gllgit,  Central  Asia. 

OlbiorchiluB  pallescens  {Ridgway). 

AnorthurapallescensRiuowAYtProclJ.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VI,  1883,  p.  93 
(ex  Stejneger  MS.)* 

Type  locality,  —  Bering  Island,  Commander  Islands. 

Geographical  distribution, — Commander  Islands,  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

OlbiorchiluB  meligeruB  {Ohtrhoiser). 

Auorthura  meligera  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVII,  1900,  p.  25. 

Type  locality,  — Attu  Island,  Alaska. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  Western  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska. 

Olbiorchilus  alascensis  {Baird), 

Troglodytes  alascensis  Baird,  Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Sci.  I,  pt.  ii,  1S69, 
p.  315,  pi.  XXX,  fig.  3. 

7^v/«'  Locality.  —  Saint  George  Island,  Pribilof  Islands. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  Pribilof  and  eastern  Aleutian  Islands, 
Alaska. 

Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  hiemalis  (  Vieiliot). 

Troglodytes  hiema'lis  Vikillot,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV,  1819, 

P-  5M- 

Troglodytes    farvnlus     var.     americanus     Naumann,     Naturg.     VOg. 

Deutschl,  III,  1S23,  p.  724  (table). 

Type  locality.  —  Nova  Scotia. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  GaKtern  North  America ;  breeding  south- 
ward to  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  along  the  Alleghanr 
Mountains  to  North  Carolina. 
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Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  helleri  {Osgood). 

Anorthura  kiemaWs  helleri  OsGOOn^  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  p.  181. 
Tyfe  locality.  —  English  Bay,  near  Kadiak,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska. 
Geographical  distribution.  —  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska. 

Apparently  inclining  slightly  toward  alascensis^  though  not 
sufficiently  intermediate  to  indicate  subspecific  relationship. 

Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  pacificus  {Baird). 

Troglodytes  hyemalis  var.  pacificus  Baird,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  I,  1864, 

P-  145- 
Type  locality. —  Simiahmoo,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  region  of   North   America, 

from  southern  Alaska  to  southern  California,  and   east   to  the  Rocky 

Mountains  ;  in  winter  south  to  western  Mexico. 

Olbiorchilus  troglodytes  troglodytes  {Linnaus). 

Motacilla  troglodytes  LiNN^us,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1758,  p.  188. 

Troglodytes  europea  Vieillot,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV,  1819, 
p.  511. 

Troglodytes  punctatus  Brehm,  Naturg.  Europ.  Vogel,  I,  1823,  p.  318. 

Troglodytes  parvulus  Koch,  Syst.  baiern.  Zool.  I,  1816,  p.  161. 

Troglodytes  vulgaris  Fleming,  Brit.  Anim.  1828,  p.  73. 

Troglodytes  regulus  Meyer,  Zusfttze  Taschenb.  deutschl.  V'og.,  1822, 
p.  96. 

Troglodytes  domesticus  Brehm,  Handb.  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  p.  454 
{nee  Wilson). 

Troglodytes  sylvestris  Brehm,  Handb.  Vog.  Deutschl.  183 1,  p.  455. 

Anorthura  communis  Rennie,  in  Montagu's  Orn.  Diet.  2nd  ed.  i83i,p. 

570. 

Troglodytes   tenuirostris  Brehm,  Vogelfang,  1855,  p.  238. 

Troglodytes  nauma nni  Brkhm,  Vogelfang,  1855,  p.  238. 

Troglodytes  verus  Burmeister,  Syst.  Uebers.  Thier.  Bras.  Ill,  1856, 
p.  137  {nomen  nudum). 

Troglodytes  linnei  Malm,  Gotcb.  u.  Bohusl.  Fauna,  1877,  p.  169. 

Troglodytes  hirtensis  Seebohm,  Zoologist,  18S4,  p.  333. 

Type  locality.  —  Europe. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe;  extreme 
northern  Africa,  west  of  Egypt ;  northern  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  to 
Persia. 

Specimens  from  St.  Kilda,which  form  the  basis  of  Mr.  Seebohm's 
hirtensis  we  have  not  seen,  but  they  are  apparently  the  same  as 
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birds  from  the  British  Isles. ^  There  is  a  surprisingly  small  amount 
of  geographical  variation  in  this  species,  considering  its  extensive 
range. 

Olbiorchilus  troglodytes  bergensis  {Stejneger), 

Troglodytes  farvulus  bergensis^  Stejnbgbr,  Zeitschr.  Gesam.  Orn.  I, 
1884,  pp.  9,  10. 

Type  locality,  —  Bergen,  Norway. 

Geographical  distributioH,  —  Norway  and  probably  Sweden. 

This  race  is  closely  allied  to  true  troglodytes^  though  apparently 
separable  on  the  average  characters  of  more  distinct  dark  barring 
on  back  and  rump  and  duller,  less  rufescent  color  of  the  upper  parts. 
The  type  is  extreme  in  these  respects,  and  is  by  no  means  equalled 
by  any  of  the  several  other  specimens  examined. 

Olbiorchilus  troglodytes  borealis  {Fischer), 

Troglodytes  borealis  Fischer,  Journ.  f.  Orn.  1861,  p.  14,  pi.  i. 

Type  locality. —  Facroe  Islands. 

Geographical  distribution,  —  The  Faeroe  Islands  and  Iceland. 

This  form  is  so  closely  connected  with  true  troglodytesy  by 
individual  variation  of  both  color  and  markings,  that  notwith- 
standing its  island  home,  a  trinomial  better  expresses  its  relation- 
ship.    There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  size. 

Olbiorchilus  troglodytes  pallidus  {Hume). 

Troglodytes pallidus  Hume,  Stray  Feathers,  1875,  p.  219,  note. 
Type  locality. —  Kashgar,  Eastern  Turkestan. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  Western  part  of  eastern  Turkestan,  with 
probably  the  adjoininjij  region  of  central  Asia. 

A  perfectly  good  form,  though  apparently  but  subspecifically 
distinct  from  true  troglodytes, 

Elachura  Gates, 

Elachura  Oatks,  Faun.  Uril.  India.  I,  i8S«;,  p.  339. 

Tvpe. —  Troglodytes  puucta tits  \\\\\\\. 

J^ange.  —  Cadiar  ami  vicinity  ot  Daijeelini^,  northeastern  India. 


'  Cj.  Dresser,  Ibis,  1S86,  p.  43. 
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Elachura  formosa  {WcUden), 

Troglodytes  functatus  Blyth,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XIV,  1845,  pt.  2, 
P*  589  {nee  Brehm). 

Troglodytes  formosus  Walden,  Ibis,  1874,  P*  9** 

Type  locality,  —  Darjeeling,  India. 

Geographical  distribution,  —  Neighborhood  of  Darjeeling,  northeastern 
India. 

The  ndLme  pufuta/a  is  untenable  for  this  bird,  being  preoccupied 
by  Troglodytes  punctatus  Brehm/  a  synonym  of  Olbiorchilus  troglo- 
dytes. Dr.  Sharpe  long  ago  called  attention  to  this  fact,*  but  the 
ttim  punctata  unfortunately  has  been  adopted  by  some  later  writers. 

Elachura  haplonota  Baker, 

Elachura  haplonota  Baker,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  62,  pi.  ii. 

Type  locality. —  Hungrum  Peak,  North  Cachar  Hills,  India. 

Geographical  distribution, —  North  Cachar  Hills,  northeastern  India. 

Seemingly  a  very  distinct  species. 


A   SUMMER  COLONY   AT   ANTICOSTI. 

BY   JOSEPH    SCHMITT,    M.    D. 

Plate   VII, 

Anticosti  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  I  have 
lived  for  some  years  as  medical  doctor  in  the  service  of  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Henri  Menier,  offers  for  study  many  very  interesting 
subjects  of  natural  history.  In  respect  to  birds,  I  will  now  call  at- 
tention to  a  summer  colony  of  sea-birds,  which,  while  not  having 
the  importance  of  several  famous  bird  rocks,  as  those  at  Percd, 
nevertheless  deserves  special  mention.  Here  in  a  bay  is  Gull  Cliff, 
facing  northeast,  which,  from  May  until  September  is  the  resort 

^  Naturg.  Europ.  Vogel,  I,  1823,  p.  318. 
'Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  VI,  1881,  p.  279, 
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of  numerous  birds  which  come  here  to  breed.  The  steamer 
'Savoy/  in  visiting  the  different  places  around  the  island,  is 
sometimes  obliged  in  stormy  weather  to  seek  shelter  in  this  har- 
bor. It  was  while  the  <  Savoy '  was  at  anchor  that  I  chanced  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  birds  of  Gull  Cliff. 

When  a  mile  out  in  the  offing  we  could  perceive  with  a  telescope 
about  these  abrupt  rocks  an  incessant  stream  going  and  coming,  like 
an  immense  swarm  of  bees  near  a  gigantic  hive,  usually  forming 
two  parallel  but  opposite  currents.  On  approaching  we  could  bet- 
ter  determine  these  objects,  and  little  by  little  could  distinguish 
the  birds.  Even  some  of  them,  going  in  pursuit  of  fish,  would  pass 
near  the  steamer  so  that  we  could  recognize  the  species.  At  last, 
the  depth  of  the  sea  being  sufficient,  the  '  Savoy  '  came  to  anchor 
very  near  the  shore.  The  approach  of  the  boat  disquieted  the 
colony,  and  it  was  all  in  confusion,  as  when  the  anchor  is  let  go 
the  sound  of  the  chain  is  echoed  from  the  cliff.  Then  from  every 
jutting  point  of  the  rocks  numberless  birds  fly  off,  but  they  soon 
return  again.  If  we  land  with  the  ship's  boat  there  is  a  new  dis- 
quiet in  the  colony,  but  the  birds  quickly  compose  themselves  and 
soon  begin  again  their  continuous  going  and  coming  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

At  low  water  it  is  possible  to  land  at  the  foot  of  this  rock,  where 
is  light  rubble,  which  is  covered  again  at  high  water.  This  cliff, 
cut  perpendicularly  and  nearly  200  feet  high,  is  composed  of  layers 
of  rock  which  offer  numerous  projections,  every  one  of  which 
contains  a  nest.  The  jutting  point  is  often  so  small  that  the  bird 
has  just  room  enough  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  young  as  they  increase  in  size,  a  few  days  after  birth,  in  spite 
of  wondrous  equilibrium,  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  the  rudi* 
mental  nest,  and  fall  down  the  cliff  where  they  are  quickly  drowned. 

On  carefully  observing  these  birds,  we  find  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber are  Kittiwakes  {Rissa  tridactyhi)  which  occupy  the  rock  from 
the  inferior  third  nearly  to  the  summit. 

Among  them  we  find  grouped  several  families  of  Murres  (  Uria 
troile)  and,  especially  on  the  southern  portion,  some  Puffins 
{Fraiercula  arctiui).  Also  here  and  there  some  Bonaparte  Gulls 
{Lams  phihuielpIiUj)  and  above  these  and  always  near  the  top  of 
the    rock  several  nests  of    Cormorants  (Pha/acrocorax  dihphus). 
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Near  the  anchored  steamer  were  many  Terns  {Sterna  hirundo) , 
but  I  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  they  live  on  the  cliff. 

The  length  of  the  cliff  inhabited  by  the  birds  is  about  one  mile. 
By  counting  the  birds  on  a  section  of  the  cliff,  we  estimated  the 
number  of  birds  at  not  less  than  60,  000.  The  photographs  (PI. 
VII)  were  taken  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  owing  to 
foggy  weather,  but  may  help  to  give  some  idea  of  the  abundance 
of  the  birds. 


AN   UNDESCRIBED  FORM   OF   THE   BLACK   DUCK 

{ANAS   OBSCURA), 

BY   WILLIAM    BREWSTER. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  among  our  more  intelligent  and 
observing  wild-fowl  gunners  that  two  kinds  of  Black  Ducks  are  found 
in  New  England,  and  certain  of  the  characters  by  which  they  are 
thought  to  be  separable  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  briefly 
discussed,  by  writers  on  ornithology  or  field  sports.  To  one,  a 
comparatively  small,  dark  race  having  a  dusky  or  olivaceous  bill 
and  brownish  legs,  all  our  local  or  breeding  birds  are  supposed 
to  belong;  the  other,  a  larger,  lighter-colored  form  with  clear  yel- 
low bill  and  bright  red  legs,  is  known  to  occur  only  during  migra- 
tion or  in  winter.  I  have  often  been  struck  by  these  and  certain 
other  differences  which  will  be  mentioned  later,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  their  value  and  significance  I  have  brought  together, 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  several  of  my  friends,  a  large  series  of 
specimens  most  of  which  were  obtained  in  New  England  in  autumn, 
winter  or  early  spring.  Among  them  are  a  dozen  or  more  col- 
lected in  late  August  and  early  September  at  Lake  Umbagog, 
which  almost  certainly  represent  the  form  resident  in  summer 
throughout  New  England  although  I  have  none  from  any  locality 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  which  were  taken  at  the  height 
of  the  breeding  season.  Some  of  my  specimens  were  weighed 
before  being  skinned  and  many  of  them  are  accompanied  by  notes 
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relating  to  the  original  coloring  o(  their  bills,  legs  and  feet  As 
the  more  hrilliant  tints  of  these  '  soft  parts'  fade  soon  after  death, 
and  eventually  neariy  or  quite  disappear,  they  are  not  available  tn 
comparisons  of  dried  skins  unless  recorded  by  the  collector  soon 
after  his  birds  are  killed. 

A  careful  study  of  this  material  has  convinced  me  that  the  lar;^, 
red-legged  bird  differs  sufficiently  from  true  obscura  to  stand  as  a 
distinct  subspecies,  which  may  be  briefly  charactcrlicd  as  follows: 


Anas    obscura   nibripes,    new    subspecies.     Rn^uooiD 
Black  Duck. 

Subspacific charmcltrtf^%\iRWwx ^  A.  tttcurn  but  Ur|;cr;  the  fealhcn 
of  the  plleum  ooniplcnoudj  edged  jrlth  gntj-ith  or  fulvous ;  the  il«k 
marking!  on  the  Ua^  neck  and  the  (Idea  of  the  hcnd  ci>ar«cr,  blacker  and 
more  iharply  defined  ;  the  entire  tbrost  utually  strtakpd  or  spoiled  with 
blackUhi  the  taril  and  toe*  bright  redi  the  bill  yellow. 

Tyft,  No.  30153.  $  ad.  Collection  of  Wllllaiii  BrewXer.  Lake  Umhogcf 
<Ne»  Hampshire  ihore),  October  8.  1889 ;  W.  Brewiler. 

/fnfriya/.— Occurring  during  migration  w  In  winter  on  or  oettr  llie 
Atlantic  Coait  from  Newfoundland  to  Virginia  (Cobbt  lilond);  In  tb* 
Interior  as  far  to  the  south  and  weit  a*  Arkansaa.  Summer  range  not 
deiinltelj' known  but  breeding  specimens  examined  from  Northern  L«b«*- 
dor,  James  Bay  and  the  west  chore  of  Hudson  Baj. 

Mkasvr  kmkmts. 


II 


I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  for  comparing  the  two  tonus 
when  living  or  immediately  after  death.  They  are  sufficientlj 
unlike  in  respect  to  size  and  proportions,  as  well  as  in  coloring,  to 
be  distinguished,  under  favorable  conditions,  at  more  than  gun- 
shot distance  when  flying,  and  when  freshly  killed  and  placed 
side  by  side  they  may  be  separated  at  a  glance.  The  larger  lurd 
usually  has  the  entire  bill  (excepting  the  nail)  yellow,  varying  from 
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chrome  to  canary  or  sulphur  yellow,  the  legs  and  toes  bright  red, 
varying  from  light  scarlet  to  deep  orange,  the  dark  feathers  of 
the  pileum  and  nape  conspicuously  margined  with  gray  or  fulvous, 
and  the  throat  (as  well  as  sometimes  the  chin«  also)  profusely 
spotted  or  streaked  with  blackish.  All  the  dark  markings  on  the 
cheeks,  throat  and  neck  are  broader,  blacker  and  more  sharply 
defined  than  in  true  obscura  and  they  often  take  the  form  of  coarse, 
rounded  spots  which  are  seldom  if  ever  present  on  the  head  or 
neck  of  the  smaller  bird. 

In  typical  examples  of  obscura  the  bill  is  greenish  black,  dusky 
olive,  or  olive  green,  the  legs  are  olivaceous  brown  with,  at 
most,  only  a  tinge  of  reddish,  the  pileum  and  nape  nearly  or  quite 
uniformly  dark,  the  throat  and  chin  immaculate,  the  markings  on 
the  neck  and  sides  of  the  head  fine,  linear,  and  dusky  rather  than 
blackish.  In  respect  to  these  characteristics  obscura  does  not 
seem  to  vary  with  age  or  season  for  my  series  includes  several 
young  not  sufficiently  large  and  fully  feathered  to  have  been  able 
to  fly  which  are  colored  and  marked  precisely  like  specimens 
killed  in  late  autumn,  while  breeding  birds  are  distinguishable 
from  the  latter  only  by  the  more  worn  and  faded  appearance  of 
their  plumage.  The  males  of  both  forms,  however,  are  almost 
invariably  larger  than  the  females  as  well  as  more  richly  colored 
and  heavily  marked,  especially  on  the  head  and  neck ;  a  fact 
which  should  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  when  specimens  of  the 
two  are  compared. 

Both  races  are  evidently  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  individual  or 
geographical  variation  which  tends  to  connect  them  by  a  series  of 
intergrading  specimens.  Thus  I  have  small  birds  with  grayish 
crowns  or  streaked  throats  and  even  one  or  two  which,  in  life, 
apparently  had  yellow  bills  and  red  legs,  while  several  of  the  large 
ones  have  plain  black  crowns  or  immaculate  throats.  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  specimen  of  obscura^  however,  which  possesses  the  coarse, 
rounded,  deep  black  spots  that  are  usually  present  in  greater  or 
less  numbers  on  the  neck,  as  well  as  often  on  the  throat,  of 
rubripes. 

The  existence  of  a  small  percentage  of  non-typical  examples, 
like  those  just  mentioned,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  diagnos- 
tic value  of  the   characters  to  which   I  have   called   attention. 
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Indeed  it  would  be  possible  to  contend  that  these  aberrant  or 
intermediate  specimens  are  really  hybrids,  for  in  the  series  before 
me  they  do  not  exceed  in  number  the  birds  (no  less  than  nine) 
which  show  unmistakable  traas  of  an  infusion  of  MaUard  blood. 
Since  two  species  so  obviously  distinct  as  are  the  Mallard  and 
Black  Duck  are  connected  by  intergrades  k$untm  to  be  hybrids, 
why  should  we  not  assume  that  the  scarcely  more  numerous  inter- 
grades between  the  red-legged  and  brown-legged  Black  Ducks  are 
also  hybrids  ?  Not  that  I  am  disposed  to  seriously  press  this  argu- 
ment for,  however' plausible  it  may  seem,  my  present  impression  is 
that  the  forms  of  the  Black  Duck  here  considered  are  only  sub* 
specifically  distinct. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  smaller  of  the  two 
is  the  original  Anas  obscura.  This  name  has  remained  unchanged 
in  form  and  uncoupled  with  any  synonym  ever  since  it  was  insti- 
tuted, more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  GmeKn  (Syst.  Nat.  I, 
part  ii,  1788,  541  )>  who  based  it  on  the  ''Dusky  Duck**  of  Pen- 
nant. This  is  described  (Arct.  2kx>l.,  II,  564)  as  coming ''  from  the 
province  of  New  York"  and  having  ''  a  long  and  narrow  duslcy 
bill,  tinged  with  blue:  chin  white:  neck  pale  brown,  streaked 
downwards  with  dusky  lines."  Pennant  adds  that  the  legs  in  one 
of  his  birds  were  '^  dusky,  in  another  yellow  " ;  but  as  the  specimens 
which  he  examined  were  evidently  dried  skins  (in  the  Blasius 
Museum)  this  statement,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  the  color  of  the 
bill,  loses  much  of  its  apparent  importance. 

At  Lake  Umbagog,  where  the  Black  Duck  breeds  rather  plenti- 
fully, I  have  not  cared  to  incur  the  odium  of  breaking  the  game 
laws  and  the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience  by  killing  birds 
which  wore  silling  on  their  eggs  or  in  charge  of  broods  of  tender 
young,  but  I  have  shot  a  few  specimens  in  late  August  and  very 
many  during  the  month  of  September.  Among  these  I  have  found 
only  one  example  of  rubripeSy  a  nearly  typical  female  taken  on 
September  28,  1889.  With  this  single  exception  I  have  never  met 
with  the  red-legged  form  at  this  locality  before  October  8.  Soon 
after  that  date  it  becomes  common,  remaining  until  the  waters  of 
the  lake  are  closed  by  ice. 

In  Massachusetts,  also,  the  locally  bred  birds  or  early  migrants 
from  the  north,  which  we  kill  during  September  and  the  first  half 
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of  October,  are,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  invariably  obscura. 
Most  of  the  representatives  of  this  race  evidently  pass  further 
southward  to  spend  the  winter,  but  I  have  three  typical  specimens 
which  were  shot  on  our  seacoast  (at  Ipswich  and  Chatham^  during 
the  latter  half  of  February,  1901. 

Until  very  recently  I  had  supposed  that  the  Black  Ducks  which 
breed  about  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  to  the  northward  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador  would  prove  to  belong  to  the  red- 
legged  form,  but  Mr.  C.  F.  Batchelder  has  shown  me  seven  speci- 
mens (all  but  one  adult)  which  were  collected  for  him  in  New- 
foundland in  June  and  July  and  which,  although  slightly  larger  than 
our  New-England-breeding  birds,  are  precisely  similar  to  the  latter 
in  color  and  markings.  A  female  in  Mr.  O.  Bang's  collection 
taken  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  on  April  25,  1900,  must  also  be 
referred  to  obscura.  Another,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Somborger, 
which,  with  her  brood  of  ducklings,  was  captured  on  July  8,  1896, 
at  Okak,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Labrador,  is  intermediate  in 
certain  respects  between  obscura  and  rubripes^  but  on  'the  whole 
perhaps  nearer  the  former. 

To  the  red-legged  race  I  can  unhesitatingly  refer  only  four  of 
the  breeding  Black  Ducks  which  I  have  examined.  One  of  these 
(a  female)  was  taken  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  on  July  i,  1884,  at 
Ungava,  Northern  Labrador;  another  (unsexed  and  without  date) 
by  Mr.  John  McKensie  at  Moose  Factory  on  James  Bay ;  a  third 
(represented  by  only  the  head  and  wing  and  bearing  no  sex  mark 
but  evidently  a  female,  for  it  was  "with  young")  by  Mr.  C. 
Drexler,  on  June  19,  i860,  at  Cape  Hope,  Severn  River;  the 
fourth  (a  male)  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Preble,  on  July  28,  1900,  at  Fort 
Churchill; — the  two  localities  last  named  being  on  the  western 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Mr.  Preble's  specimen  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  Biological  Survey  while  the  others  belong  to  the  National 
Museum.  All  four  of  these  birds  are  in  poor  condition  for 
comparison.  Two  of  them  were  moulting,  and  the  plumage  of 
the  other  two  is  worn  and  faded,  while  that  of  the  Moose  Factory 
skin  is  also  strongly  tinged  with  rusty  chestnut  —  a  mere  super- 
ficial stain,  apparently.  Nevertheless  they  show  satisfactorily 
most  of  the  essential  characters  of  rubripes.  In  respect  to  size 
and  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  black  markings  on  the 
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head  and  neck  they  are  quite  typical  of  that  form.  The  original 
coloring  of  the  soft  parts  is  not  noted  on  any  of  the  labds,  but  that 
of  the  legs  in  the  three  specimens  which  fltill  possess  these 
ai^pendages  was  apparently  bright  red.  As  woaM  be  expected, 
the  light  edging  on  the  feathers  of  the  pileum  fa  imich  narrower 
and  less  conspicuous  than  in  birds  in  fresh  winter  plvmage. 

From  this  evidence  it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
breeding  range  of  true  obscura  extends,  coastwise,  to  the  north  and 
east  at  least  as  &r  as  Newfoundland  and  SouHiem  Labrador  and 
that  throughout  this  maritime  belt,  as  well  as  in  New  England  and 
to  the  southward,  rubr^s  occurs  only  during  migration  or  in 
winter.  The  summer  distribution  of  the  latter  remains  to  be 
definitely  ascertained,  but  besides  occupying  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son Bay  and  those  of  northern  Labrador  it  probably  frequents 
more  or  less  of  the  vast  interior  region  lying  between  the  points 
just  mentioned  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  frequency  of 
its  occurrence  in  late  autumn  at  Lake  Umbagog  indicates  that  a 
good  many  of  the  birds  which  breed  about  Hudson  Bay  or  lo  the 
southward  take  the  shortest  possible  route  to  their  winter  quarters 
on  the  coast  of  New  England.  Others,  no  doubt,  move  directly 
southward  for  there  is  a  typical  red-legged  bird  in  the  Museum  c^ 
Comparative  ZoOlogy  which  was  taken  in  Mississippi  County, 
Arkansas,  on  Nov.  5, 1887.^  Those  which  pass  their  summers  in 
northern  Labrador  probably  follow  the  Atlantic  coast  line  during 
migration  for  Mr.  Batchelder  has  a  specimen  of  rubrtpes  which 
was  shot  at  Custlett,  Newfoundland,  on  November  6,  1890. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  respect  to  one  of  the  more  es- 
sential of  its  distinguishing  characters  —  viz.,  the  immaculate  buSy 
throat  —  the  more  southern  of  the  forms  just  considered  shows  a 
slight  but  significant  approach  to  the  Black  Duck  of  Florida  {Anas 
fuhnguld)  which  has  not  only  the  entire  throat,  but  also  the  jugu- 
lum  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cheeks,  entirely  free  from  marie* 
ings. 


*  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  birds  which  occur  in  aatomB 
or  winter  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  about  the  Great  LAket  belong  to  the  form 
tubripts  but  the  only  Black  Duck  of  any  kind  that  I  haTe  teen  from  fUt 
region  is  the  one  above  mentioned. 
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A   PLAN    FOR   RECORDING  IN   A  CONDENSED  FORM 
THE  LIFE-HISTORY   NOTES  OF  BIRDS. 

BY   A.    H.    FELGER. 

•  In  THE  Study  of  ornithology  there  is  perhaps  no  field  so  neg- 
lected as  that  of  careful  and  systematic  observing  and  note-taking 
on  the  life-histories  of  birds.  With  the  average  collector  the  tend- 
ency is  to  make  collections  of  skins,  nests,  and  eggs  with  records 
of  dates,  localities,  and  numbers  found,  without  pausing  to  record 
notes  of  greater  importance.  While  the  writer  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  collections  of  skins,  nests,  and  eggs,  he  realizes 
at  the  same  time  that  such  collections,  unless  supplemented  by 
complete  and  carefully  prepared  notes,  are  emphatically  inadequate 
in  the  determination  of  life-histories  —  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
ornithology. 

There  are  numerous  factors  lending  their  influence  in  favor  of 
collecting,  and  against  the  work  here  referred  to,  among  the  most 
prominent  being:  (i)  the  inherent  desire  to  collect  per  se ;  (2) 
the  greater  interestingness  of  collecting;  (3)  the  tediousness  of 
waiting  and  watching  in  note-taking;  (4)  the  uncertainty  and 
slowness  of  results  in  the  latter;  (5)  the  non-attractive  clerical 
labor  thereafter  involved.  To  minimize  this  clerical  labor  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article. 

In  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  necessary  in 
the  outset  to  determine  what  character  of  notes  should  be  recorded. 
By  common  consent,  we  take  it,  the  following  will  be  included: 
general  locality,  temperature,  condition  of  the  weather,  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  amount  of  rainfall  or  snowfall,  advance  of 
vegetation,  new  insects  abroad,  environments,  number  of  birds 
seen  or  heard,  number  of  indications  of  mating,  number  of  indica- 
tions of  nest-building,  number  of  nests  found  containing  eggs, 
number  of  nests  found  containing  nestlings,  number  of  young  seen 
on  the  wing,  condition  of  plumage,  stage  of  moult,  food  and  food 
habits.  To  these  the  following  should  be  added  :  time  out,  exact 
locality,  prevailing  wind  of  locality,  species  searched  for  but  not 
found,  number  of  birds  seen  in  flocks,  number  of  birds  seen  in 
migration  flight.     The  direction  and  force  of  the  prevailing  wind 
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are  unquestionably  more  important  factors  in  the  distribution  of 
birds  over  certain  areas  than  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind 
during  any  one  day. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  shoukl  record  the  specialty  that 
he  is  engaged  in  during  the  day  under  consideration.  Although 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  one  will  not  make  as  many  observations 
on  bird  habits  while  collecting  birds,  nests,  or  eggs,  and  that 
allowance  might  be  made  if  one  did  not  observe  certain  expected 
birds  while  engaged  in  such  other  pursuits,  yet,  a  personal  element 
is  hereby  introduced  that  should  be  avoided.  This  personal  ele- 
ment being  variable  in  different  persons,  and  variable  in  the 
same  person,  depending  on  his  physical  and  mental  condition  on 
the  day  specified,  renders  such  record  more  or  less  invaluable. 
After  all,  it  is  the  positive  and  not  the  negative  records  that  are 
most  important.  If  an  observation  be  made  and  recorded,  in 
respect  to  our  fellow  scientist  we  assume  the  record  to  be  accu- 
rate. Should  the  same  [>erson,  whoever  he  be,  fail  to  make  an 
expected  observation,  we  could  not  rightly  conclude  that  such 
observation  was  impossible. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  record  be  kept  of  the  method 
of  travel  on  expeditions  of  observation.  Aside  from  having  the 
conviction  that  such  records  would  lack  value  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  personal  element  just  referred  to,  we  are 
reminded  that  any  unimportant  detail  included  in  our  plan  will 
tend  to  make  it  cumbersome  and  thus  defeat  its  object. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  the  more  readily  comprehend  the 
subject-matter  that  we  recommend  to  be  recorded,  it  is  outlined 
below  with  a  convenient  abbreviation  placed  after  each  subdivision. 
Care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  subdivision  names  that 
none  of  those  closely  associated  would  begin  with  the  same  letter, 
a  condition  that  would  render  their  natural  abbreviations  con- 
fusing. 

OfTLINK    OF    HkADLINE    NoTES. 

1.  General  Locality  (*•.  ^.,  Platte  River,  Denver,  Colo.)* 

2.  Time  Out  (r.  ^.,  9:30-5:15). 

3.  Average  Temperature  during  the  l)av  {e.  g.^  50^). 

i  Sunny  (S.). 

4.  Weather  ]  Fair  (F.). 

(  Cloudy  (C). 
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5.   Prevailing  Wind  of  Locality  << 


Direction  (e,  g,^  N.  £.)« 


{  Low  (L.). 
Force  \  Moderate  (M.). 
\  High  (H.) 

6.  Wind  of  the  Day  (outlined  as  above). 

Rainfall    i  Light  (R.  L.,  or  S.  L.). 

7.  or  <  Moderate  (R.  M.,  or  S.  M.)> 
Snowfall  (  Heavy  (R.  H.,  or  S.  H.). 

(New  Leaf -buds  Out  (B ) . 
N::F.ow:?sout  &::::::): 
New  Seeds  Ripe         (S ). 

9.  New  Insects  Abroad, 
xa    Remarks. 


Outline  of  Sectional  Notes. 


I.  Exact  Locality  by  Range,  Township,  Section,  and  Quarter  [e*  g,y  67 

W.,  I  N..  6,  3).  ' 
1.  Environments. 

r  Exact  j 

Approximate  < 


3.  Number  of  Birds  Seen  or  Heard 


$  {e.g.y.soS). 
2  (^.^.,.25?). 


4.  Species  Searched  For  but  Not  Found  (<?.  g,  o). 

5.  Number  of  Indications  of  Mating  (e.g.,  12  M.). 

(Number  of  Indications  of  Nest-building  {e.g.,  4  B.). 
Number  of  Nests  with  Eggs  (e.  g.,  3  E.). 
Number  of  Nests  with  Nestlings  {e.  g.,  5  N.). 
Number  of  Young  on  the  Wing  {e.  g.,  15  VV.). 


Indications 
7.  of 

Migration 


8.  Plumage. 

9.  Moult. 


Number  in 
Flocks 


Number  in 
Migration  Flight 


Exact 


Approximate  |  |  {^;  ^;;  f^^^  ^ 
j  Exact  i^(-^..46^M. 

I^App 


l   ?   (e.  g..  30  ?  M. 

roximate  \  §  i^*  ^^  'fj.  ^J' 
?   {c-  g">  -50?  M- 


1 


2 
8 

o 


^r  V  /  ^"  Nest  {e.  g.,  F.  Y.  N.). 

10.  Food  I  ^^  Young  ^  Q^  ^^.j^^  ^^  ^^  p   y   ^^  J 

Of  Adults  (<?.^.,  F.  A.). 

11.  Reference  to  Photograph  taken  of  this  Species  on  this  Day. 

12.  Reference  to  Drawing  made  of  this  Species  on  this  Da  v. 

13.  Reference  to  Additional  Notes  taken  on  this  Species  on  this  Day. 

14.  Reference  to  Resumd  of  Notes  taken  on  this  Species. 
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The  heading  '  Number  of  Indications  of  Mating '  might  receive 
numerous  subdivisions  like  the  following :  singing,  calling,  cooing, 
drumming,  strutting,  scraping,  etc. ;  but  it  is  deemed  faiadvisable 
to  burden  the  sectional  notes  with  these.  All  notes  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  wdoing  should  be  recorded  on  the  back  of  the  form, 
or  in  a  book  containing  more  extended  field  notes,  to  which  ref- 
erence may  be  made  in  the  manner  hereinafter  suggested. 

The  form  herein  given  and  recommended  for  these  records  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Chapman,  though  it  is  much 
more  complete.  For  convenience  in  discussion  we  will  divide  the 
form  into  three  parts :  headline  spaces,  maiginal  divisions,  sections. 
The  headline  spaces  are  respectively  5  mm.,  7  mm.,  and  14  mm. 
wide.  The  marginal  divisions  are  25  mm.  long  by  24  mm.  wide. 
The  sections  are  24  mm.  long  by  20  mm.  wide,  each  being  ruled 
horizontally  with  fine  lines  2  mm.  apart,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  of  the  spaces  thus  made  being  divided  vertically  into  three 
parts. 

The  first  vertical  column  of  the  headline  spaces  should  contain, 
in  the  order  named,  the  following :  year,  general  locality,  time  out, 
weather  and  temperature,  prevailing  wind,  wind  of  the  day,  rainfall 
or  snowfall,  advance  of  vegetation,  new  insects  abroad,  remaiks. 
The  spaces  to  the  right  of  the  year  should  contain  the  days  of  the 
month,  the  month  itself  being  written  above  the  upper  headline. 
The  remaining  headline  spaces  should  contain  notes  on  the  heading 
found  in  their  respective  marginal  spaces,  such  notes,  if  desirable, 
being  written  in  the  abbreviated  form  suggested  in  the  outline. 

In  the  marginal  divisions  should  be  placed  the  names  of  the 
species  in  the  order  observed.  In  the  sections  should  be  placed 
the  notes  on  such  of  these  species  as  are  observed  during  the  day 
indicated  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  row.  Each  section  wilK  there- 
fore, contain  as  many  of  those  notes  found  in  the  ^Outline  of 
Sectional  Notes  '  as  are  taken  on  any  one  species.  The  divisions 
of  each  section  are  reserved  for  the  following  notes :  the  first,  for 
the  exact  locality ;  the  second  and  third,  for  the  environments ;  the 
fourth,  for  the  plumage;  the  fifth,  for  the  moult;  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  for  the  food  of  the  young;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  for  the 
food  of  the  adults.  The  area  included  in  the  middle  spaces  of 
divisions  six,  seven,  and  eight  is  reserved  for  the  'Number  of 
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(Jth  Nat.  Size). 
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Birds  Seen  or  Heard,'  or  '  Species  Searched  For  but  Not  Found.' 
It  will  be  observed  upon  close  comparison  of  the  subdivisions 
included  under  the  three  captions  '  Number  of  Indications  of 
Mating,' '  Nests  and  Young/  and  '  Indications  of  Migration,'  that 
notes  on  no  more  than  five  of  these  subdivisions  are  probable  on 
one  species  during  one  day.  For  these  notes  the  first  spaces  of 
divisions  six,  seven,  and  eight,  and  the  third  spaces  of  divisions 
six  and  seven  are  reserved.  In  the  remaining  division  space  — 
the  third  space  of  the  eighth  division  —  may  be  placed  the  page 
references  to  photographs,  drawings,  additional  notes,  and  r^sum^. 
Should  this  space  be  needed  for  another  record,  the  page  references 
to  photographs,  drawings,  additional  notes,  and  r^sum^  may  be 
placed  respectively  in  the  upper  left,  upper  right,  lower  left,  and 
lower  right  corners  of  the  section.  If  desirable,  any  note  may  be 
given  more  prominence  by  writing  it  in  differently  colored  ink.  In 
arranging  the  notes  for  the  above  sections  we  have  endeavored 
to  congest  them  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  but  have  found 
it  impractical  to  confine  them  to  sections  smaller  than  those  desig- 
nated. 

In  looking  down  the  vertical  columns  of  this  form  one  may  note 
at  a  glance  all  the  species  observed  during  each  day.  In  looking 
across  the  horizontal  columns  one  may  note  the  different  days 
upon  which  the  same  species  was  observed,  the  different  localities 
that  it  frequented,  the  various  environments  in  which  it  was 
found,  etc. 

P^ach  sheet  may  be  made  to  cover  as  many  spaces  in  width  or 
len<;tli  as  desirable  in  each  individual  case.  However  large  it  may 
be  m;ule,  it  is  improbable  that  the  marginal  divisions  of  one  sheet 
will  contain  all  the  species  observed  during  the  days  represented. 
Other  sheets  must,  therefore,  be  added  of  a  size  equal  to  the  body 
of  this  sheet  (/.  e,,  with  the  headline  area  omitted)  and  ruled  in  the 
same  way.  These  sheets  should  be  made  up  in  tablet  form  and 
neatly  perforated  at  the  points  indicated.  Covers  should  be  made 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  form,  both  of  which  should  be  hinged  with 
leather  or  canvas  and  perforated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sheets, 
each  |)erf  oral  ion  being  provided  with  an  eyelet.  The  covers  and 
sheets  are  laced  together  with  an  ordinary  shoe-lace,  thus  making 
it   possible  to  remove  the  sheets  at  any  time  and  arrange  them 
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beside  each  other  for  study.  A  key  to  all  abbreviations  used  is 
very  essential,  not  only  for  the  observer  himself,  but  especially  for 
those  who  may  in  future  years  have  access  to  his  records.  A  con- 
venient place  to  put  this  key  is  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover. 
After  enough  sheets  are  completed  an  index  should  be  made  and 
all  laced  into  one  volume. 


GENERAL   NOTES. 

Occurrence  of  the  Arctic  Tern  {Sterna  faradisted)  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  —  A  weary  and  wayworn  individual  of  this  species  was  discov- 
ered on  the  beach  at  Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii,  May  9,  1891.  The  bird 
boarded  a  schooner  when  four  days  off  port,  being  evidently  much 
exhausted,  but  disappeared  three  days  afterwards,  having  evidently 
sighted  land.  It  was  next  seen  on  the  beach  by  some  boys,  but  was  hardly 
able  to  fly,  and  was  captured  by  hand  after  a  short  chase.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Guarde,  but  died  the  next  day  from  hunger  and 
exhaustion.  Mr.  Guarde  had  the  bird  mounted,  and  very  generously 
presented  it  to  the  writer.  The  bird  was  assuming  the  full  nuptial  dress, 
and  presumably  was  on  its  way  to  Alaskan  breeding  grounds  when  it  was 
lost  or  blown  to  sea.  After  a  brave  struggle  with  fate  it  reached  distant 
Hawaii  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  consequences  of  its  protracted  flight. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  this  is  the  first  American  tern  to  be 
reported  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  though  American  gulls  are  not  of 
verv  rare  occurrence. —  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Hilo.  Hawaii, 

Note  on  the  Name  of  Audubon's  Shearwater.  —  Lesson  in  the  'Revue 
Zoologique'  for  April,  1839,  p.  102,  describes  a  shearwater  as  follows: 
^^ Pufflnus  [sic]  Lherminieri^  Less.  —  Corpore  supra  nigro,  infra  albo, 
rostro  et  pedibus  nigro. — Long.  ;  12  poll.  —  Hab.  ad  ripas  Antillaruni." 
Finsch,  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  p.  iii,  renames  this  species  Puffinus  auduboni^ 
being  led  astray  by  believing  Bonaparte's  citation  of  Lesson's  name  re- 
ferred to  the  'Trait^,*  in  which  work  it  is  not  to  be  found.  In  view  of  the 
above  facts  this  species  should  stand  in  the  Check-List  as  Puffinus 
Ikerminieri  Lesson — J.  H.  Riley,  U,  S.  National  Museum^  Washington^ 
D.  C. 

European  Widgeon  (Mareca  penclope)  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  record  the  capture  of  an  unusually  fine  adult  male 
English  Widgeon  at  Bostwicks  Pond,  Gardiners  Island,  Sutfolk  County, 
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N.  Y.,  on  Wednesdaj,  November  37, 1901.  This  duck,  which  wm  brought 
to  me  for  identification,  wm  Icilled  bj  my  friend*  Mr.  Thomas.  Newbold 
Rhinelander,  while  shooting  over  decoys  from  an  island  In  Bostwicks 
Pond.  The  bird  was  entirely  alone,  rather  wild  and  a  little  shy  of  the 
decoys. 

On  Saturday  night  and  all  of  Sunday  preceding  there  had  been  a  heavy 
northeast  storm  followed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  by  high  northwest  wind 
with  clearing  weather,  and  on  Wednesday  (the  day  the  duck  was  shot) 
very  high  northwest  wind,  f reeling  hard.  There  was  an  unusually  large 
flight  of  American  Widgeon  {Biartca  am^ricama)  during  the  two  days 
immediately  following  the  storm,  many  flocks  numbering  over  one  hun- 
dred birds.  A  number  of  American  Widgeon  were  killed.  An  old 
resident  of  Gardiners  Island  Informed  Mr.  Rhinelander  that  tvery  jtar 
the  Widgeon  came  to  the  Pond  in  large  numbers  but  usually  later  In  the 
winter.  The  other  ducks  noted  In  great  numbers  were  Black  Duck  (Atms 
obscura)  and  Red-breasted  Merganser  {Mtrgwmfer  j^rnr/^r).  A  great  many 
Black  Ducks  were  also  killed.  —  Nkwbold  T.  Lawrkncx,  A^MCf  TlfrA  City. 


The  Maaked  Duck  in  Vermont  —  Since  the  publication  of  my  *  Review 
of  Prof.  PerkinsU  Vermont  Birds,'  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw  has  called  mv 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  specimen  of  Nomot^x  domimieuM  (No.  48a)  In 
the  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  has  Its  right  wing 
clipped,  and  was  thus  probably  not  a  wild  straggler  In  Vermont,  but  an 
escaped  tame  bird.  This  evidence  is,  I  think,  enough  to  expunge  this 
record,  which  has  held  a  place  in  North  American  faunal  literature  since 
1S58.  —  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Long-wood^  Mas*. 


Rare  Ducks  in  Maasachusetts.  —  While  looking  over  recently  an  inter- 
esting local  collection  of  birds,  belonging  to  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Dyke  of 
lirid^ewater,  Mass.,  consisting  of  birds  taken  within  the  limits  of  that 
town,  1  came  across  two  very  rare  species  of  ducks  for  this  locality. 

Chaulelasmus  streperus.  Gadwall. — There  were  two  well-marked 
specimens  of  this  species,  in  immature  plumage,  both  of  which  were  taken 
bv  Mr.  llarrv  Sturtevant,  on  Oct.  18,  1901,  at  Nippenicket  Pond  in  Bridge 
water.  Thev  came  in  to  live  decovs  at  a  gunning  stand  on  this  pond,  con* 
trolled  bv  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Bnssett  and  Mr.  Sturtevant.  The  Gadwall  Is  a 
verv  rare  or  accidental  visitor  in  this  State.  So  far  as  I  know  there  Is  only 
one  other  record. 

Somateria  spectabilis.  King  ICidkr.  —  A  voung  male  of  this  species, 
in  Mr.  Dvke's  collecti^n,  was  taken  bv  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Bassett  at  his  gun- 
ning' btand.  nt  Nippenicket  Pond,  on  Oct.  21,1899.  The  King  Eider  Is 
taken  occasionallv  on  our  coast  where  it  occurs  as  a  rare  winter  visitor, 
but  has,  I  I>elieve,  never  been  taken  in  an  inland  pond. —A.  C.Bent, 
Taunton^  ^tas$. 
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The  Wilson  Plover  in  California.  —  Mr.  A.  M.  Ingersoll  of  San  Diego 
hat  recently  sent  me  a  specimen  of  ^gialitis  ivihonia  taken  by  him  at 
Pacific  Beach,  San  Diego  County,  June  29,  1894.  The  circumstances  of 
its  capture  were  given  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  in  a  brief  but  interesting  article  in 
the  *  Nidiologist/  Vol.  II,  Feb.,  1895,  p.  87.  The  skin,  now  before  me,  is 
that  of  a  male  in  worn  nuptial  plumage.  The  dorsal  surface  is  particu- 
larly worn  and  faded,  the  tertials  and  wing-coverts  presenting  a  truly 
thread-bare  appearance.  The  measurements  are :  wing,  108  mm. ;  tail,  48; 
culmen,  21.5  ;  tarsus,  29.5  ;  middle  toe  with  claw,  23.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  specimen  furnishes  the  only  record  of  ^gialiti$  wilsonia  iox  Cali- 
fornia.—  Joseph  Grinkbll,  Palo  Alio^  Cali. 

The  Yellow  Rail  {Porzana  noveboracensis)  in  Wisconsin. — Between 
October  6  and  13,  1901,  four  Yellow  Rails  were  seen  on  different  marshes 
near  Delavan,  Wis.,  and  one  specimen  was  taken  October  11.  This  bird 
was  captured  by  a  pointer  and  brought  to  me  alive  by  the  dog*s  owner.  It 
proved  to  be  a  male  and  is  an,  exceptionally  beautiful  individual.  On 
October  13  I  flushed  one  myself  at  my  feet  and  carefully  marked  it  down  on 
the  scantily  grassed,  dry  marsh  not  four  rods  away,  but  the  efforts  of  two 
men  and  two  very  good  bird  dogs  were  insufficient  to  start  it  again  by  the 
time  the  shells  were  changed  in  my  gun,  although  it  was  not  over  a 
minute  before  we  were  hunting  him  and  worked  diligently  for  nearly  an 
hour.  —  N.  HoLLiSTER,  Delavan^  Wis. 

An  Abnormal  Specimen  of  the  Bob-white  (Coltuus  virginianus). — 
I  shot  near  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  on  February  4,  1902,  an  adult  male  Bob- 
white  which  has  nearly  the  whole  throat  ochraceous-buff  encircled  with 
white.  Among  the  thousands  of  these  birds  I  have  killed,  this  specimen 
is  the  first  I  have  ever  seen  marked  in  this  manner. —  Arthur  T.  Wayne, 
Mount  Pleasantt  S.  C. 

Buteo  solitarius  off  the  Coast  of  Hawaii. —  My  friend  Mr.  W.  K.  Andrews 
was  a  recent  passenger  on  a  sailing  ship  from  San  Francisco  to  Hilo,  and 
he  reports  the  following  interesting  occurrence.  When  400  miles  off  the 
southern  point  of  Hawaii,  a  hawk  boarded  the  ship,  and  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  mizzen-mast.  In  a  few  moments  it  flew  away,  and  presently 
returned  with  a  bird  in  its  claws.  Mr.  Andrews  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Hawaiian  Hawk,  but  wishing  to  make  sure  of  the  identity  of  this  particular 
individual,  he  shot  the  bird.  Unfortunately  it  fell  dead  just  over  the  side 
of  the  ship  allowing,  however,  a  good  glimpse  ere  it  was  swept  astern. 

Mr.  Andrews  considers  his  identification  of  the*  hawk  certain,  and  is 
pretty  confident  that  the  hawk's  quarry  was  a  plover,  it  being  in  plain 
sight  on  the  water  as  it  drifted  past. 

Readers  of  *Thc  Auk*  may  remember  the  report  of  a  somewhat  similar 
case  made  by  the  writer  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1891.    That  particular 
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hawk  boarded  an  outward  bound  ship,  and  kept  with  it  till  the  California 
cohst  was  sighted  when  it  flew  to  land.  During  the  vojage  it  lived  on 
small  birds  which  it  left  the  ship  to  catch. 

Can  it  be  that  the  Hawaiian  Hawk  has  learned  of  the  spring  and  fall 
flights  of  plover»  akekeke  and  other  birds  that  migrate  to  and  from  the 
islands,  and  that  it  deliberately  makes  excursions  to  sea  to  capture  them  ? 
Or  are  these  two  cases  merely  coincidences? 

The  writer  has  studied  the  flight  of  the  Hawaiian  Hawk  on  many 
occasions,  and  he  does  not  for  one  moment  believe  in  its  ability  to 
capture  flying  quarry.  If  the  bird  the  hawk  was  eating  when  shot  was 
actually  a  plover  it  must  have  been  seized  when  on  the  water  —  evidence, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  tending  to  prove  that  the  plover  sometimes  rests  on 
the  ocean  in  its  passages  between  the  American  and  the  Hawaiian  coavts. 

That  the  ducks  occasionally  rest  on  the  ocean  in  their  migrations,  Mr. 
Andrews  is  able  to  state  positively,  as  he  saw  a  pair  settle  contentedly  on 
the  ocean  a  thousand  miles  from  land  as  if  for  a  long  rest. —  H.  W.  Hen- 
SHAW,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

Unusual  Nesting  Date  of  the  Barn  Owl  (Sirix praiimcola).  —  During  the 
fall  and  early  winter  of  1900  several  Barn  Owls  established  a  residence  in 
two  or  three  large  red  oaks  in  our  back  yard.  These  trees  were  peculiarly 
fitted  for  such  birds,  as  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements  had  produced 
several  very  large  cavities  in  each  tree.  I  had  watched  the  birds,  as  best  I 
could,  with  much  interest.  They  were  active  only  after  ni^i^htfall.  I 
expccled  to  find  a  set  of  eggs  in  February.  The  nights  were  made  hideous 
with  their  stentorian  notes  and  I  began  to  regard  them  as  something  of 
a  nuisance  but  bore  in  mind  the  probability  of  a  set  of  eggs  entirely  new 
to  my  collection,  so  \  suffered  the  birds  to  remain  unmolested.  We  have 
a  number  of  domestic  pigeons  and  their  houses  stood  very  close  to  the 
trees  mentioneil.  but  experience  had  shown  the  owls  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
less and  I  had  nothin*;  to  fear  from  this  source.  However,  a  pair  of 
ju^eoiis  had  nested  for  some  months  in  a  large  cavity  in  one  of  the  trees, 
from  wliicli  tliev  were  driven  by  a  pair  of  owls.  This  circumstance  led 
me  to  look  with  more  contiiient  hope  for  a  set  in  Februarv.  But  mv 
hojH's  were  blasted.  So  I  then  tliought  it  necessary  to  remove  the  trees  ; 
their  liviiiLT  condition  demanded  this  course.  Thcv  were  cut  on  the  loth 
day  of  December,  1900.  ami  on  the  12th  the  woodmen  while  cutting  the 
trees  into  sections  found  five  eggs  in  the  cavity  heretofore  referred  to  as 
the  ersi-while  home  of  the  pair  of  j)igeons.  Three  of  the  eggs  were 
irremeilial)lv  crai  ked,  the  others  l^adlv  so.  Thev  must  have  totally 
perished  l>iit  foi  the  mass  of  ileeayed  vegetation,  the  accumulation  of 
years,  in  the  bottom  of  the  liollow.  '1  his  cavity  was  upwards  of  eighteen 
feel  from  the  ground,  about  two  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  depth  of 
three  feet,  ami  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree,  which  stood  directly 
south  of  the  back  porch  ami  not  more  than  thirty  feet  therefrom.  One 
c^^\:!,  was  fresh,  two  were   infertile,    and    two    were    slightly    incubated.     I 
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preserved  three,  which  present  the  following  measurements:    1.80X1.35, 
1.7 1 X  1.36,  1.74X  1.36.  —  R.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Tallahassee.,  Florida. 

Nyctea  nyctea  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  —  Snowy  Owls  have  visited 
Long  Island  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  past  winter.  I  have 
heard  of  their  being  either  seen  or  killed  at  several  different  places  and 
four  fresh  birds  have  been  sent  to  me  from  Montauk  Point,  obtained  on 
the  following  dates:  December  31,  1901,  January  6,  1902,  January  21,  1902, 
and  February  6,  1902.  It  is  several  years  since  these  northern  visitors  have 
been  so  abundant.  — Jonathan  D wight,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Belted  Kingfisher  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  —  Early  in  November  of  190 1 
Mr.  Harry  Patten  of  Hakelau  informed  me  that  a  pair  of  Belted  King- 
fishers {Ceryle  alcyon)  had  appeared  in  Hakelau  Gulch,  some  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Hilo.  On  the  27th  of  the  month,  Mr.  VV.  K.  Andrews  of  Hono- 
mou  visited  the  Jocality,  and,  finding  only  the  female,  secured  her,  kindly 
presenting  the  specimen  to  the  writer.  The  other  bird  in  the  meantime 
had  disappeared,  having  probably  been  killed. 

As  the  second  bird  is  reported  to  have  been  somewhat  differently  colored 
it  was  probably  the  male.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  pair  would  ever 
have  found  their  way  back  to  the  mainland  and,  had  a  kinder  fate  directed 
them  to  a  more  solitary  spot,  they  might  have  survived  and  reared  young 
to  populate  the  islands.  Most  of  the  island  streams  contain  small  fish 
and  shrimps,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  kingfisher 
should  not  thrive  here,  although  its  field  would  be  limited. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  this  is  the  first  occurrence  in  the  group  of 
this  or,  indeed,  of  any  kingfisher.  Evidently  the  pair  drifted  down  here 
from  the  mainland  coast  during  the  fall  migration,  and  their  occurrence 
here,  like  that  of  so  many  other  American  species,  is  pmely  accidental. 
Yet  it  is  through  just  such  accidents  that  the  islands  have  received,  from 
several  sources,  their  avian  inhabitants.  —  H.  VV.  Henshaw,  Hilo,  Hazvaii. 

A  Winter  Record  for  the  Flicker  (Colaptes  aura f us  luteus)  in  Berkshire 
County.  —  In  *  The  Birds  of  Berkshire  County,'  by  Dr.  W.  Faxon  and  Mr. 
R.  Hoffmann,  the  latest  autumn  dale  for  this  species  is  given  as  October  24, 
and  the  earliest  spring  record  as  April  10.  We  observed  at  Williamstown 
on  December  12,  1900,  a  single  bird  which  may  have  been  wintering,  and 
on  April  6,  1901,  the  first  Flicker  arrived.  —  Francis  G.  and  MaitriceC. 
Blake,  Brookline^  Mass. 

The  Winter  Fringillidse  of  New  Brunswick.  —  The  list  of  birds  ^'iven 
below  includes  the  members  of  the  P'inch  and  Sparrow  family  which  occur 
in  New  Brunswick  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru.arv 
During  these  three  months  migration  is  as  nearly  at  a  standstill  as  at  anv 
time  during  the  year.     This  family  is  represented   by  more  species  than 
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any  other  family  of  birds,  eleven  species  occurring  here  during  the  winter 
months,  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  being  sometimes  plentiful  and  even 
abundant  and  in  other  years  rare. 

The  year  1901  has  brought  several  surprises,  the  regular  winter  birds 
having  been  rather  scarce,  while  two  species  which  do  not  ordinarily  occur 
here  till  late  in  March,  and  another  noc  till  mid  May,  have  been  more 
plentiful  than  any  of  the  regular  winter  birds,  except  probably  the  Black- 
capped  Chickadee  and  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 

Pinicola  enucleator.  Pine  Grosbeak.  — This  is  a  rare  summer  resident 
as  far  south  as  Fredericton,  N.  B.  They  come  south  in  autumn  In  flocks 
varying  in  number  from  three  or  four  to  fifty.  By  people  little  acquainted 
with  birds  they  are  often  mistaken  for  the  Robin.  In  fact,  tbey  have  been 
called  'Winter  Robins^  by  some  ornithologists. 

Their  habit  of  living  in  summer  in  coniferous  forests,  generally  far 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  causes  them  to  have  little  fear  of  him  when  they 
come  south,  and  one  may  approach  quite  closely  to  examine  them.  When 
they  are  feeding  one  may  often  get  quite  up  to  the  tree  In  which  they  are 
resting. 

Their  food  in  winter  consists  of  almost  any  of  the  persistent  fruits. 
A  favorite  food  is  the  seeds  of  the  ground  ash,  which  they  pick  from  the 
trees  and  even  from  the  ground  where  they  have  been  blown  by  heavy 
winds.  This  winged  fruit  they  dissect,  taking  only  the  meat.  Small 
apples  are  also  eaten.  At  times  the  pulp  is  cast  away  and  only  the  seed* 
eaten,  and  again  their  crops  have  been  found  to  contain  the  pulp. 

They  also  feed  upon  the  fruit  of  the  sumach.  Their  never  failing  diet  is 
the  tips  of  fir  twigs,  the  buds  which  produce  the  next  season^s  growth. 
These  are  bitten  ott.  and  to  reach  them  the  birds  at  times  hang  nearly  up 
side  down,  as  the  lithe  limbs  bend  with  the  weight  of  the  birds.  When 
this  food  has  been  eaten  the  bill  is  covered  with  balsam.  Elm  buds  also 
are  eaten  after  they  begin  to  swell  in  spring. 

The  flight  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  is  slightly  undulating,  and  when  on  the 
wiiij^  thev  often  give  forth  a  soft  loud  whistle  by  imitating  which  they 
may  be  induced  to  alight  nearby. 

Some  ornithologists  claim  that  this  species  nests  far  north,  and  soearlv 
in  spring  that  the  eggs  are  laid  before  the  snow  has  gone.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  breed  in  New  Brunswick  in  the  month 
of  July. 

Carpodacus  purpureus.  Purple  Finch.  —  This  species  is  In  appearance 
a  small  edition  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak.  The  males  very  much  resemble 
each  other  in  color,  but  the  females  and  young  of  the  Purple  Finch  lack 
the  yellowish  breast  and  rump  of  the  Pine  (Jrosbeak.  The  earliest  record 
the  writer  has  for  the  arrival  of  this  species  from  the  south  is  Febniarr 
5,  1901,  which  is  fully  seven  weeks  earlier  than  is  usual  for  the  spring 
migrants  to  arrive.  Kven  at  this  early  date  they  were  singing,  but  the 
song  lacked  the  energy  that  is  given  it  during  the  nuptial  season.  The 
song  of  the  young  male  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  adult,  consisting  of  a 
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few  short  notes  in  place  of  the  long  flowing  song  of  the  full  plumaged 
adult  male.  * 

Their  food,  after  arriving  in  spring,  is  buds  of  various  trees,  the  favorite 
being  the  poplar  and  the  balsamy  buds  of  the  fir ;  later  insects  are  added 
to  the  bill  of  fare.  Although  arriving  early  from  the  south  the  nesting 
season  is  deferred  till  after  the  middle  of  June. 

Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrow. —  This  species  lives  in  winter 
in  towns  and  villages,  the  families  which  are  raised  throughout  the 
country  in  summer  flocking  to  their  winter  quarters  during  October. 

Loxia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. —  This  species  may  be 
termed  a  rare  winter  visitor  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericton,  yet  they  are 
known  to  live  in  summer  in  the  northern  highlands  of  this  province. 
They  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  spruce,  black  alder  and  birch.  The  song, 
which  is  much  like  the  song  of  the  Purple  Finch,  is  poured  forth  while 
the  bird  is  on  the  wing,  and  also  while  the  bird  is  at  rest.  During  the 
winter  of  1899-1900  this  species  was  common  here. 

Acanthis  homemannii  exilipes.  Hoary  Redpoll. —  This  species  has 
been  taken  at  Peticodiac,  in  the  eastern  corner  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
is  considered  very  rare. 

Acanthis  linaria.  Redpoll. —  Both  sexes  of  the  Redpoll  are  much 
alike,  the  males  being  distinguished  by  the  pink  tinge  on  the  feathers  of 
the  breast.  They  are  very  lively  little  birds,  and  seem  to  be  cheerful  in 
sunshine  or  storm.  They  feed  on  weed  seeds  as  long  as  any  weeds  remain 
above  the  snow.  The  seeds  of  various  trees  are  also  eaten,  such  as  those 
of  the  black  alder  and  yellow  birch.  The  writer  has  had  the  experience  of 
watching  Redpolls  feed  on  seeds  put  out  for  them.  They  would  feed  for 
several  hours  daily,  and  would  take  fifty  seeds  per  minute.  So  erratic  are 
these  birds  in  their  choice  of  a  winter  home,  that  one  winter  they  may  be 
abundant  with  us  and  not  be  seen  again  for  years,  or  they  may  appear  in 
autumn,  pass  on,  and  not  be  here  again  till  the  next  winter. 

Spinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch. —  During  the  winter  of  1900-01 
Goldfinches  were  observed  here  February  15,  a  very  unusual  occurrence, 
the  general  time  of  arrival  being  in  the  month  of  May. 

Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Finch. —  This  species,  like  the  Redpolls,  is  so 
erratic  in  movements,  that  one  can  never  know  whether  or  not  it  will 
occur  during  the  winter  season,  yet  it  is  during  the  winter  that  we  are 
most  sure  of  its  presence.  They  feed  largely  upon  the  fruit  of  the  yellow 
birch  and  cedar. 

Plectrophenax  nivalis.  Snow  Bunting.  —  This  is  the  most  easily 
recognized  of  any  of  our  FringillidiE  of  either  summer  or  winter.  Their 
food  consists  of  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses,  of  which  they  get  an  abundant 
supply  on  haystacks.  They  are  most  abundant  along  river  valleys.  It 
has  been  alleged  by  some  wTiters  that  Snow  Buntings  never  perch  on 
trees,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  resting  on  trees  when  not 
feeding. 

Spixella  monticola.     Tree  Sparrow. —  This  is  our  only  winter  sparrow, 
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that  does  not  congregate  in  flocks  while  with  us,  thej  being  seldom  teen 
in  companies  of  more  than  two  or  three.  They  are  not  common  during 
winter  and  are  only  found  at  that  season  along  river  valley  roads  that  are 
fringed  with  coniferous  bushes. 

Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco. —  This  season  (1901)  is  the 
only  time  the  writer  has  observed  this  species  here  so  late  In  the  year,  one 
being  observed  December  4,  during  a  heavy  snowstorm.  It  seemed  as 
happy  as  if  it  had  just  arrived  from  the  south  in  April. —  W.  H.  Moore, 
FrederictoHy  N.  B. 

The  Occurrence  of  the  Lapland  Longspur  {Caicarius  lappoMicus)  in 
Mid-winter  in  Massachusetts. —  On  January  12,  1902,  the  writer,  with  Mr. 
H.  M.  Spelman  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Eustis,  found  between  forty  and  fifty  of 
these  birds  at  Ipswich.  Four  or  five  were  on  a  hillside  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  beach,  and  the  remainder  among  the  sand-dunes  by  the  sea. 
The  day  was  stormy  and  cold,  the  fine  snow  blowing  and  drifting  so  that 
the  beach  grass  on  which  they  were  feeding  was  more  or  less  covered. 
Perhaps  on  this  account  the  birds  were  tamer  than  usual  and  allowed  a 
close  approach.  The  Longspurs  were  alone,  and  also  associated  with 
Horned  Larks  and  Snow  Buntings.  Three  Ipswich  Sparrows  were  seen 
with  them. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  Longspurs  in  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber in  Ipswich.  Thus  I  have  records  for  December  10,  1898,  and  Decem- 
ber 8,  1901. —  Charles  W.  Townsrnd,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Lapland  Longspur  Wintering  in  Massachusetts. —  In  our  *  Birds 
of  Massachusetts'  (1901),  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Junior,  and  the 
undersigned,  gave,  as  the  only  instance  known  to  us  of  the  wintering  of 
the  Lapland  Longfipur  in  the  State,  the  record  of  one  from  Ipswich,  Jan. 
6,  1877.  This  specimen  with  above  date  on  the  label,  is  preserved  in  the 
mounted  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  By  a  mere 
chance  the  fact  came  out  that  this  specimen,  which  was  presented  by 
Messers.  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs,  was  probably  from  the  same  lot  of  birds, 
bought  at  the  Boston  Market,  from  which  came  the  McCown's  Longspur. 
credited  by  Mr.  C  J.  Maynard  to  Massachusetts.  It  appears  that  the 
market-man  of  whom  the  specimens  were  obtained,  when  asked  if  they 
came  from  Ipswich,  replied,  as  he  naturally  would,  in  the  afifirmative,  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  two  birds  were  In  reality  frcmi 
the  West,  and  that  there  are  no  actual  winter  records  for  the  State.  Latelv, 
however,  Mr.  Howe,  in  company  with  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  while  at 
Ipswich  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1902,  took  one,  and  saw  at  least  five  others, 
so  that  we  are  now  able  to  give  the  species  unquestioned  standing  as  ci 
at  least  occasional  occurrence  in  Massachusetts  in  winter. 

While  on  three  trips  to  Ipswich  during  the  autumn  of  1901  (Oct.  22, 
Nov.  9  and  28)  Mr.  Howe  found  Longspurs  in  unusual  abundance,  and 
apparently,  as  this  season  has  lx;en  comparatively  mild,  a  proportion  have 
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remained  to  winter  with  the  Snow  Buntings  and  Horned  Larks. —  Glovkr 
M.  Allkn,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

The  Savana  Sparrow  Wintering  in  Massachusetts.  —  On  January  18, 
1902,  with  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  I  took  a  male  Passerculus  sandwich- 
ensis  savanna  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  The  bird  was  entirely  alone  when  shot, 
in  the  belt  of  beach  grass  which  separates  the  dunes  from  the  beach. 
This  is  the  third  wintering  record  for  the  State,  it  having  been  previously 
recorded  from  Sandwich  and  Longmeadow.  —  Reginald  Heber  Howe, 
Jr.,  Longwood,  Mass. 

The  Ipswich  Sparrow  {Ammodramus  princeps)  on  the  Coast  of  South 
Carolina. —  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  at  last  able  to  record  this 
interesting  bird  as  a  winter  resident  for  South  Carolina.  Having  searched 
for  this  sparrow  most  diligently  every  winter  ft)r  the  past  thirteen  years 
upon  all  the  coast  islands  from  Charleston  to  Bulls  Bay  and  having 
failed  to  discover  the  bird,  I  became  convinced  that  the  coast  islands  were 
not  to  its  liking  and  that  the  proper  place  to  look  for  the  bird  with  success 
would  be  a  ^Key  ^  or  the  farthest  point  of  land  out  in  the  ocean.  Eight 
years  ago  I  sent  a  stuffed  specimen  of  this  bird,  together  with  some 
ammunition,  to  the  lighthouse  keeper  at  Cape  Romain,  S.  C,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  or  seeing  the  bird.  On  January  20,  of  this  year 
I  sent  a  skin  of  the  Ispwich  Sparrow,  together  with  ammunition,  to  Mr. 
D.  L.  Taylor  and  wrote  him  when  to  search  for  the  bird.  On  February  6, 
he  sent  me  in  the  flesh,  three  beautiful  specimens  which  he  secured  the 
day  before  at  Keys  Inlet,  Bulls  Bay.  S.  C.  In  his  letter  dated  February 
6,  Mr.  Taylor  writes  as  follows:  "Enclosed  in  box  vou  will  find  some 
birds  ;  three  of  them  I  am  sure  are  the  right  ones,  but  they  were  all 
together.  I  have  been  hunting  them,  but  the  only  place  I  found  these 
was  at  Keys  Inlet.  They  are  very  scarce  —  there  were  only  a  few."  Of 
the  three  birds  sent  me  one  was  a  male  and  the  others  females.  This 
bird  can  only  be  classed  as  a  very  rare  winter  visitor. —  Arthur  T. 
Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant^  S.  C. 

The  Ipswich  Sparrow  {Ammodramus  princeps)  on  the  Mainland  of 
South  Carolina.  —  I  shot  an  adult  female  of  this  sparrow  on  March  4,  1902, 
from  the  top  of  a  bush,  on  the  edge  of  an  oat  field,  near  a  sandy  spot.  I 
suspected  that  the  bird  was  a  very  pale-colored  Savanna  Sparrow,  and 
to  make  the  identification  absolute  I  fired  and  wounded  the  bird  which 
proved  to  be  the  long  sought  for  Ipswich  Sparrow.  The  specimen  was 
taken  within  less  than  100  yards  of  the  spot  where  I  shot  the  specimen  of 
Antkus  spragueii on  November  17,  1900,  and  seven  miles  from  the  ocean. 
If  I  have  read  the  records  of  this  bird  correctly,  this  specimen  makes  the 
third  which  has  been  taken  "out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea." —  Arthur 
T.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant y  S.  C, 
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A  Remarkable  Specimen  of  Bachman^a  Spairow  (Peuara  astivali$ 
bachmanii).  —  I  shot  on  February  5,  1902,  an  adult  female  of  Bachman*B 
Finch  which  has  thirteen  rectrices.  The  bird  may  have  had  more,  but 
upon  closely  examining  the  ground  where  it  felM  failed  to  discover  any 
more  tail  feathers.  In  the  family  Fringillidae  the  rectrices  always  number 
twelve^  but  this  specimen,  taken  near  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  is  indeed 
an  anomaly. —  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant^  S.  C, 

Henslow^s  Sparrow  on  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. —  On  November  30,  1901, 
as  I  was  crossing  a  rather  barren,  hilly  pasture  field,  with  a  somewhat 
sparse  covering  of  grass,  I  was  much  surprised  on  flushing  a  small  brown 
sparrow,  on  which  I  had  almost  placed  my  foot  in  taking  a  step,  which  I 
at  once  recognized  by  the  peculiar  corkscrew  flight  as  Ammod ramus  Aen- 
slowiy  having  observed  and  taken  numbers  of  them  in  the  Southern  States. 
A  snap  shot  at  long  range  (my  astonishment  at  seeing  the  species  so  un- 
expectedly having  banished  at  first  all  thought  of  shooting)  wounded,  but 
failed  to  kill,  and  the  bird  dropped  flutteringly  into  another  bunch  of  grass, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  Knowing  their  habits,  I  thought  the 
specimen  lost  to  me,  but  rushing  to  the  spot  and  stamping  quickly  about, 
thanks  to  the  scanty  grass,  the  specimen  was  flushed  again,  and  finally 
secured,  making  the  first  record  for  eastern  Long  Island.  The  bird  was  a 
female,  and  in  good  condition.  I  took  an  Ipswich  Sparrow  on  the  same 
day,  and  another  Nov.  22,  and  on  December  18  a  Lapland  Longspur. — 
\V.  W.  WoRTHiNGTON,  Skelter  Island  Heights,  New  York. 

The  Field  Sparrow  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  in  Winter.  — On  February  14, 
1902,  I  saw  a  small  sparrow  on  the  Arlington  Heights  which  I  am  confi- 
dent was  a  Field  Sparrow  (^Spizella  pusilla).  I  watched  him  at  close 
ran<jo  throui(h  my  glass  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  got  all  his  mark- 
ings, including  the  peculiar  color  of  his  bill.  In  size  he  was  distinctly 
smaller  than  a  Junco  with  which  he  was  feeding,  while  the  Tree  Sparrow, 
the  only  other  bird  I  know  with  which  I  could  have  confused  him,  is 
larger. 

I  have  also  seen,  oft  and  on  all  winter,  two  Red-winged  Blackbirds 
{As^ehiius  p/iicnii  eus),  four  or  five  Swamp  Sparrows  {Melospiza georgiaMa), 
and  one  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Cisto/horus palustris)  in  the  Fresh  Pond 
Marshes,  Cambridge,  Mass.  —  Richard  S.   Eistis,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

The  Length  of  Life  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow  and    Robin. —  It  is   so 

rarely  that  one  gels  a  chance  to  estimate  the  length  of  life  of  many  of  our 
birds  thai  thi^  bit  of  information  may  be  worth  presenting.  The  late  Prof. 
Alphcus  Hyatt  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  note  on  the  Chipping 
Sparrow  {Spfzclla  sociulis)  from  a  friend  of  his,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Parsons,  who 
lives  in  Annisquam,  Mass.  "The  bird  you  wish  to  know  about,'*  she 
writes,  *'came  to  notice  fust  in  the  door  yard.     It  seemed  quite  tame  and 
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would  not  fly  when  crumbs  were  thrown  out.  Then  I  began  to  feed  it  from 
my  hand,  and  it  soon  became  so  tame  that  it  would  fly  to  meet  me,  and 
would  come  in  at  the  open  door  or  window.  I  would  call  it  to  me  at  any 
time  if  it  was  within  sound  of  my  voice.  It  went  away  in  October  and 
returned  the  last  of  April.  It  would  come  to  the  doorstep  all  ready  for 
crumbs  and  would  light  on  my  hand  and  peck  a  piece  of  cake.  I  would 
have  known  it  from  its  manner,  but  it  had  lost  a  joint  of  one  toe,  which 
I  thought  a  sure  mark.  It  would  always  bring  its  young  to  the  door,  and 
sometimes  into  the  house,  and  they,  too,  would  be  very  tame.  One  sum- 
mer it  brought  with  its  own  a  young  bunting  and  fed  it,  a  much  larger 
bird  than  the  sparrow.  The  chippy  came  nine  summers  and  the  last  one 
one  morning  after  a  cold  rain  storm  the  last  of  May,  came  to  the  win- 
dow seeming  weak  and  sick.  We  fed  it  but  it  grew  weaker  and  in  a  few 
hours  it  died."  I  have  a  like  story  reported  to  me  from  Milton,  Mass., 
where  a  Robin  returned  for  four  years. —  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr., 
Longwoody  Mass, 

The  Cardinal  an  Established  Resident  of  Ontario. —  In  September  I 
spent  four  days,  17th  to  2i8t,  in  company  with  my  cousin,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Keays  at  Point  Pelee,  collecting.  Nearly  every  evening  of  our  stay  the 
fishermen  gathered  around  our  camp  fire,  apparently  much  interested  in 
us  as  strangers  and  in  our  work;  after  telling  us  of  the  strange  birds  they 
had  seen  on  the  point  (their  descriptions  of  which  were  usually  too  com- 
plicated for  us  to  make  more  than  a  guess  at  the  species)  one  of  them 
asked  us  of  a  bird  that  made  its  appearance  about  four  years  ago  and  had 
since  been  quite  common*  stating  that  it  was  a  splendid  whistler,  and  that 
an  old  lady  in  the  vicinity  had  caught  a  number  of  them  and  sold  them 
for  cage  birds,  catching  them  in  a  cage  trap  and  using  the  first  one  taken 
as  a  decoy  for  more.  From  his  description  we  concluded  it  must  be  the 
Cardinal  {Cardinalis  cardinalis)^  and  sure  enough,  on  the  following  day 
we  secured  one,  a  young  male  in  moulting  plumage.  Twice  afterwards 
we  heard  near  our  camp,  just  at  dawn,  the  call  note  of  what  we  decided 
must  have  been  this  bird. 

Without  doubt  the  Cardinal  has  come  to  stay  at  Point  Pelee,  nor  could 
they  select  a  more  suitable  place,  the  cape  being  quite  plentifully  covered 
with  red  cedar,  and  the  weather  remaining  mild  in  fall  longer  than  on  the 
mainland,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  lake,  as  is  evident  by  our 
having  no  frost  during  our  stay,  while  on  our  return  we  noted  the  corn 
well  bleached  on  the  mainland. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  not  restrict  its  range  to  the  point 
nor  to  the  shores  of  lake  Erie  in  Ontario,  as  this  bright  plumaged  bird 
will  make  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  fauna. 

Dr.  McCallum  says  a  few  of  this  species  are  seen  along  the  lake  shore 
every  summer  near  Dunnville  (Mclllwraith  'Birds  of  Ontario  *).  Inland 
we  have  but  few  records  of  stragglers,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
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are  as  follows :  One  shot  at  St.  Thomas,  spring  of  1890,  bj  Mr.O.  Foster; 
one  taken  In  a  cedar  swamp  a  mile  from  London,  Nov.  30,  1896,  this 
being  the  first  record  for  Middlesex  County,  and  which  is  made  complete, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  by  a  second  taken  at  K 11  worth  by  Mr. 
John  Thompson,  Nov.  17,  1899,  both  these  birds  being  males.  The  Rev. 
C.  L.  Scott  reports'  one  shot  near  Aylmer,  Elgin  County,  about  October, 

1900.  From  Guelph  one  is  reported  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Seattle  as  spending  the 
winter  of  1899  around  his  place.  Other  reports  come  from  Chatham  and 
Rond  Eau,  all  of  single  specimens  and  apparently  stragglers. — J.  E. 
Keays,  London^  Omt, 

The  Philadelphia  Vireo  in  Weatem  Penn^Wanla. — I  took  a  Phila- 
delphia Vireo  ( Vir^o  pkiiadeipkicus)  near  Shields,  Pa.,  on  September  61, 

1 901.  This  bird  occurs  as  a  rare  migrant  In  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  where  I 
took  the  specimen  mentioned  above.  The  only  other  record  of  Its  capture 
in  this  county  that  I  am  aware  of.  Is  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Link 
at  Pittsburg,  May  15,  190a  Another  was  taken  near  Industry,  Beaver  Co., 
an  adjoining  county,  In  1891.  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd. —  D.  Lbbt  Olives, 
Concord,  N,  H, 


Obaervationa  of  a  Pair  of  if  ockingbirda  seen  during  the  BnninMr  ef 
1901  in  Solebury  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  PennagrWanls. — The  following 
notes  on  a  pair  of  Mockingbirds  were  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Ely  Roberts  of 
New  Hope,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna.  Mr.  Roberts  is  at  present  a  student  in 
Swarthmore  College  and  is  a  very  reliable  observer. 

"This  pair  of  Mockingbirds  was  first  seen  by  myself  on  June  17,  1901. 
in  Solebury  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  about  my  home,  which  is  two  and 
a  half  miles  west  from  New  Hope  and  a  mile  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Delaware  River.  1  was  on  my  way  from  college  and  noticed  the  pair  fly 
out  from  an  osage  hedge  that  extended  past  my  home.  I  had  never  seen 
any  birds  around  that  were  marked  similar  to  these.  Upon  looking  them 
up  in  a  Warren*8  *  Birds  of  Pennsylvania'  I  found  that  their  markings  cor- 
responded to  thoNe  given  by  Warren  for  the  Mockingbird.  My  brother 
had  been  them  two  days  previous  and  my  father  had  also  seen  them  several 
davs  before  that.  The  road  marks  a  divide  between  two  creek  valleys. 
It  is  possible  that  the  birds  followed  one  or  the  other  of  the  streams  and 
found  thingK  so  to  their  liking  here  that  the^y  stayed  to  nest.  The  birds 
beemed  tame,  flew  about  our  yard  among  the  pines,  and  were  undisturbed 
by  the  wagons  on  the  road. 

"As  I  was  at  work  on  a  farm  during  the  birds*  stay,  I  had  chance  to  ob- 
serve them  only  in  the  early  morning  or  evening  and  at  such  other  times 
when  in  the  fields  adjoining  the  house.  This  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
several  important  dates.  I  do  not  know  when  the  nest-building  was  be- 
gun. I  thought,  however,  from  the  actions  of  the  birds  that  it  must  be 
going  on.  So  on  July  7,  at  my  first  opportunity  for  search,  I  found  the 
nest  about  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  on  the   north  side  of  the  low 
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hedge.  It  then  had  the  full  complement  of  eggs  (four)  and  waR  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground  and  probably  six  inches  down  in  the  hedge. 
Sticks  lined  with  horse-hair  composed  the  nest.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  its  location,  for  the  male  himself  showed  where  it  was  by 
flying  to  a  particular  place  and  remaining  there  just  long  enough  to  have 
given  something  to  the  female  and  then  flying  back  again  to  his  perch. 
I  could  not  tell  whether  he  did  actually  feed  the  mate  or  not,  but  his  actions 
so  indicated.  Pie  cherries  were  ripe  just  at  this  time,  on  a  tree  close  by, 
and  seemed  to  be  their  principal  food. 

"The  male  could  mimic  to  perfection  the  notes  of  the  Killdeer,the  Blue- 
bird, and  the  Bluejay.  1  noticed  five  others  in  his  repertoire,  those  of  the 
Orchard  Oriole,  the  Catbird,  the  Flicker,  the  Plover  [Grass  Plover,  Bart- 
ramia  longicauda\  and  the  Robin.  I  saw  the  old  birds  no  more  after  the 
last  week  in  July  and  the  young  not  at  all." 

The  Mockingbird  was  formerly  much  more  abundant  in  the  northern 
portion  of  its  range  than  it  is  to-day.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  Wilson 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  more  or  less  common  bird  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  *  American  Ornithology' 
(Vol.  II,  pp.  13-24)  attest : 

"They  are,  however,  much  more  numerous  in  those  States  south,  than 
in  those  north,  of  the  river  Delaware ;  being  generally  migratory  in  the 
latter,  and  resident  (at  least  many  of  them)  in  the  former."  The  follow- 
ing remark  bears  on  this  point :  "Though  rather  a  shy  bird  in  the  north- 
ern states,  . .  . ."  Again,  on  page  14  "... .  Neither  the  Brown  Thrush,  nor 
Mockingbird  were  observed,  even  in  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
the  20th  of  April. ...  In  the  lower  parts  of  Georgia  he  commences 
building  early  in  April;  but  in  Pennsylvania  rarely  before  the  tenth  of 
May  ;  and  in  New  York,  and  the  states  of  New  England,  still  later."  In 
another  place  the  following  statement  occurs:  "A  person  called  on  me 
a  few  days  ago  with  twenty-nine  of  these  birds,  old  and  young,  which  he 
had  carried  about  the  fields  with  him  for  several  days,  for  the  convenience 
of  feeding  them  while  engaged  in  trapping  others.  He  carried  them 
thirty  miles,  and  intended  carrying  them  ninety-six  miles  further,  viz.  to 
New  York ; . . . .  The  eagerness  with  which  the  nest  of  the  Mockingbird  is 
sought  after  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  has  rendered  this  bird 
extremely  scarce  for  an  extent  of  several  miles  around  the  city.  In  the 
country  around  Witmington  and  Newcastle  they  are  very  numerous,  from 
whence  they  are  frequently  brought  here  for  sale." 

Wilmington  and  Newcastle  are  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  situated 
on  the  river  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  In  a  letter  from 
William  Bartram,  which  Wilson  quotes,  is  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  wintering  of  this  species  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia:   "  .  .  .  .  formerly,  say  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  they  were  numerous, 

and  often  staid  all  winter  with  us,   or   the  year  through "     Bartram 

says  further:  "  ....  many  would  feed  and  lodge  during  the  winter  [in  a 
European  ivy  on  his  house,   the    famous  Bartram   Mansion   built  by  the 
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elder  Bartram  in  1731  and  still  standing,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, now  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia]  and  in  very  severe  cold 
weather  sit  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  to  warm  themselves." 

From  these  statements  two  facts  are  obvious.  First,  that  the  Mocking- 
bird was  abundant  in  the  Lower  Delaware  Valley,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  like  other  Carolinian  species  was  more  or  less  resident 
throughout  the  year  on  the  northern  limits  of  its  range.  Second,  that 
the  persistent  trapping  of  the  bird  tended,  without  doubt,  as  Wilson 
suggests,  to  increase  its  scarcity  in  these  districts.  Nothing  appears  so  to 
diminish  the  number  of  individuals  of  a  bird  species  as  the  untiring  zeal 
of  nest-hunters,  especially  with  the  object  of  solid  cash  in  view.  This,  and 
the  rapid  and  widespread  clearing  of  land  in  the  coastal  plain  region  of 
the  Middle  States,  has  undoubtedly  driven  this  enchanting  songster  from 
its  former  haunts.  But  some  it  would  seem  have  a  memory  and  are  of  a 
mind  to  come  back.  I  have  heard  of  a  few  others  besides  Mr.  Roberts* s 
pair  ;  one  pair  that  nested  in  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,  a  few  years  ago,  and 
then  there  is  the  pair  reported  by  Mr.  Chapman,  from  Englewood,  N.  J. 
(*  Auk',  1889,  Vol.  VI,  p.  304).  We  shall  be  interested  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Roberts  after  next  summer,  and  all  of  us  will  entertain  the  hope  that  these 
stragglers  are  spies  sent  out  to  view  the  land  and  that  the  prince  of  song 
may  again  enlarge  his  borders.  —  Spencer  Trotter,  Swarikmort 
College^  Penna. 

The  Catbird  {Galeoscoptcs  carolinensis)  in  Massachusetts  in  Winter. — 
Just  below  my  house  in  the  northern  part  of  this  city  is  an  old  pasture 
grown  up  with  huckleberry,  sheep  laurel  and  other  bushes,  and  at  the 
further  end  is  a  birch  thicket  with  a  tangle  of  briars  and  some  sumach. 
While  passintj  this  birch  thicket  about  2  p.  m  on  January  11  last.  I  heard 
a  note  much  like  the  niew  of  a  Catbird,  but  uttered  in  an  excited,  continu- 
ous manner,  more  like  the  notes  of  that  bird  when  suddenly  finding  an 
intruder  near  its  nest.  On  approaching  over  the  two  inches  of  snow.  I 
was  much  interested  to  see  a  Catbird  jump  up  into  one  of  the  bushes  about 
fifteen  yards  awav  from  mc.  I  at  once  made  the  identification  sure  bv 
using  niv  j^Iasses.  The  bird  was  in  sight  several  minutes,  passing  by 
short  rtights  to  a  thicket  across  the  street.  While  in  sight  it  uttered  its 
mewing  note  not  over  two  or  three  times.  This  was  a  fine  spring-like  dav 
with  a  light  southwest  wind.  —  Owen  Durfek,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  Catbird  Wintering  at  Concord,  N.  H. —  On  Dec.  3,  1901,  while 
walking  through  an  extt-nsivc  wooti  near  Concord,  N.  H.,  consisting 
principaliv  of  Mruh  pine,  I  wns  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  Catbird 
{Galcosco/>ffS  carolinensis)  hop  f)ut  ot  a  Muali  scrub-pine,  and  perch 
directly  in  front  ot  me  in  a  bare  bu^h  within  ten  feet  of  my  face.  He  uttered 
no  note,  but  llirted  u|)  his  tail,  i^iving  mo  a  view  of  his  brown  under  tall- 
coverts,  anil  was  gone.  I  ilicl  not  have  a  gun  with  me  at  the  time  so  I 
had  no  means  of  securing  him.  nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
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his  identity.  He  was  undoubtedly  wintering  where  I  saw  him  in  the 
sheltered  scrub-pine  wood.  The  afternoon  that  I  saw  him  there  were 
several  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  thermometer  was  way  below 
freezing. —  D.  Leet  Oliver,  Concord^  N.  H. 

The  Carolina  Wren  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. —  On  the  morning  of 
August  13,  1900,  I  was  awakened  at  five  o^clock  by  the  loud,  ringing 
whistle  of  this  bird  {Thryothorus  ludoviciauus)  just  outside  my  window. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  songs  of  our  familiar  birds  do  not  rouse  me 
when  I  am  asleep  but  a  strange  voice  will  waken  me  at  once.  The  Caro- 
lina Wren  I  had  known  well  in  the  Southern  States,  but  never  here  in  Lake 
Forest,  on  Lake  Michigan,  thirty  miles  north  of  Chicago. 

From  August  to  October  10 1  had  heard  his  loud,  scolding,  cack^  cack,  and 
his  whistled  chee-o-kee  cAee-o-kee  chee-o-kee  ?X  intervals,  but  did  not  see  the 
bird  till  that  day,  when  I  had  a  fine  view  of  him.  I  heard  him  up  to  October 
13  that  year.  June  27,  1901,  he  was  here  again,  or  perhaps  it  was  another, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  same  one.  August  9  my  notes  say  :  *^He  has  been 
here  at  frequent  intervals  since  June  27,  and  several  times  I  have  seen  two 
birds."  Whether  they  were  a  pair  or  not  I  do  not  know.  November  24 
he  was  whistling  again,  and  this  morning  December  17,  his  scolding  note 
was  heard  just  outside  my  door,  where  he  was  sitting  on  our  woodbine, 
jerking  his  tail,  and  scolding  at  the  bitter  cold  with  his  usual  animation. 
At  times,  however,  he  would  sit  on  his  feet  to  keep  them  warm,  for  it 
was  only  i"  above  zero,  and  it  had  been — 13°  two  days  before.  He  stayed 
on  the  woodbine  about  ten  minutes,  and  seemed  to  be  stripping  a  little 
bark  off  of  it  to  eat.  There  were  no  berries  where  he  was.  It  looks  as  if  he 
were  going  to  winter  here  and  next  summer  I  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  a 
nest. —  Ellen  Drummond  Farwell,  Lake  Forest^  III. 

Eastern  Bluebird  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. —  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  early 
dawn  on  Nov.  14  last,  to  hear  the  well-known  notes  of  the  Eastern  Blue- 
bird [Sialia  sialis)  which  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  for  many  years. 
I  discovered  the  author  of  them  sitting  upon  the  electric  light  wire  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  my  house.  The  bird  proved  to  be  a  male  in 
typical  winter  plumage.  On  Nov.  24,  ten  days  later,  I  secured  another 
male.  Both  of  these  birds  had  been  eating  the  blue  berries  of  the  wood- 
bine which  covers  the  front  of  my  home.  These  two  specimens  are  the 
first  actual  captures  of  the  bird  by  me  in  Wyoming,  and  may  be  the  first 
records  for  the  State. —  Frank  Bond,  Cheyenne^   Wyo. 

Michigan  Bird  Notes,  1901. —  Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis.  Amkri- 
CAN  Osprey.  —  On  Sept.  18,  1901,  I  received  in  the  tlesh  a  teiiiale,  young- 
of-thc-year,  of  this  species.  It  was  shot  by  Mr.  Edwin  Avery  at  Water- 
ford,  Oakland  County.  Although  a  common  bird  in  certain  parts  of 
Michigan,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  record  for  Oakland  County. 
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AquiU  chiytaetos.  Goldem  Eaolk. — An  adult  male  of  this  spedet 
was  shot  in  Eton  Count j  on  August  12.  Although  not  a  new  bird  for 
this  localitj,  it  is  so  rare  that  I  believe  it  worth  recording.  This  speci- 
men is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Freiburger  of  this  dtj. 

Striz  pratincola.  Ambricam  Barm  Owl. —  This  species  is  exceedinglj 
rare  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  I  have,  however,  two  records  which  have 
never  been  given  before,  one  of  a  female  shot  near  the  marshes  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Detroit  River,  now  in  the  poasession  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
Champion,  a  taxidermist.  The  other  is  a  male  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
L.  J.  Epplnger  of  this  citj,  also  a  taxidermist.  The  latter  specimen  was 
shot  at  Port  Mouillee  on  Oct.  29. 

Nyctala  acadia.  Saw-whkt  Owl. —  An  adult  male  of  this  species  was 
shot  and  given  to  me  bj  a  farmer  in  Grosse  Point  Township  on  Dec  36. 
As  I  can  find  no  previous  record  of  this  species  I  believe  it  new  for  Wajoe  ' 
County,  the  nearest  record  which  I  can  find  being  a  set  of  eggs  recorded 
hy  Dr.  W.  C.  Brownell  (O.  &  O.,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  aa)  taken  in  Oakland 
Countj  bj  W.  A.  Davison  of  this  citjr.    This  skin  Is  in  mj  collection. 

Nyctea  njrctea.  Snowy  Owl.  — This  rare  owl  has  been  commoner  In 
southern  Michigan  this  winter  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ten  years, 
local  taxidermists  having  received  about  fifteen. — Alex.  W.  Blain,  Jr., 
Detroit^  Mick, 

Bird  Notes  from  Long  laland,  N.   Y.  —  Seiuma  molacHbi.    At  Cold 

Spring  Harbor,  April  13,  1901,  I  secured  a  fine  male  Louisiana  Water 
Thrush.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Brooklvn  Institute. 

Seiunxs  noveboracensis.  A  pair  of  Water  Thrushes  made  their  home 
during  the  past  summer  about  the  lower  pond  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  I 
saw  them  every  week  or  two  for  the  entire  summer  but  cannot  be  positive 
that  they  nested  there,  although  on  one  occasion  (June  15)  I  felt  sure  that 
I  saw  them  carrying  nesting  material.  They  were  at  all  times  very  shy 
and  wild. 

Vireo  philadelphicus.  September  14,  1900, 1  secured  a  specimen  of  this 
rare  bird  (for  Long  Island).  It  was  one  of  the  hurrying  throng  of 
thousands  of  migrants  seen  on  that  morning  and  was  not  recognised  until 
later  in  the  day  when  it  was  made  up  into  a  skin.  The  specimen  Is  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  Hrooklvn  Institute. 

Oeothlypis  agilia.  The  Connecticut  Warbler  was  unusually  abundant 
during  the  latter  part  of  Septeml)er,  1900,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamaica  South. 
Ten  KpecinieuN  were  taken  by  the  writer  and  many  were  seen. — Geo.  K. 
CiiERKiK,  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  In$tituti\  Brooklyn^  M    K 

Winter  Notes  from  Louisiana.  —  Observation  during  the  winter 
months  at  New  IlHrria,  Louiniana,  has  shown  that  there  are  some  substan- 
tial dittcrenccs  between  the  winter  avifauna  there  and  that  at  New  Orleans. 
New  IlKTia  In  125  miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  in  a  section  of  the 
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State  where  several  kinds  of  country  blend,  the  prairies  of  the  western 
part,  the  rolling  country  of  the  upper  part,  the  swampy  or  level  woodland 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  State. 

Judged  from  the  standard  of  the  winter  bird  life  about  New  Orleans,  the 
conditions  here  are  rather  contradictory  ;  the  Gnatcatcher.  which  is 
unusual  ^  a  winter  bird  at  New  Orleans,  is  regular  here  as  a  winter 
resident  and  might  be  called  almost  common  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Brown  Creeper  has  appeared  in  some  numbers  in  a  live  oak  grove ;  at 
New  Orleans  it  is  a  rare  bird.  So  New  Iberia  appears  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both  a  lower  and  a  higher  latitude  than  New  Orleans. 

The  Orange-crowned  Warbler  has  been  present  in  as  large  numbers  as 
it  is  common  to  find  it  at  New  Orleans.  The  first  was  noted  on  November 
19 ;  at  about  this  time  (the  end  of  February)  the  last  are  being  heard. 
But  much  commoner  than  it  is  ever  known  at  New  Orleans  is  the  Pine 
Warbler ;  like  several  other  of  the  winter  birds  this  bird  is  fond  of  the 
live  oak  groves  ;  there  it  mixes  freely  with  the  Kinglets,  Orange-crowned 
Warblers,  Titmice,  and  Brown  Creepers.  Pine  Warblers  are  fearless,  and 
may  be  observed  as  they  feed  on  the  ground.  Dull  colored  individuals  are 
the  commonest,  but  now  and  then  a  male  in  good  plumage  may  be  noticed 
among  the  little  flocks  ;  as  the  only  yellow-breasted  bird  of  winter  he  is 
conspicuous.  Myrtle  Warblers  have  been  scarce  through  most  of  the 
winter,  but  the  appearance  of  transients  was  noted  February  13.  The 
first  transients  of  this  species  always  appear  about  the  middle  of  February 
in  southern  Louisiana. 

Particularly  since  Christmas,  Rusty  Crackles  have  been  very  abundant  ; 
many  Bronzed  Grackles  have  been  with  them  ;  that  species  is  evidently 
the  regular  winter  resident  here  ;  at  New  Orleans  it  is  practically  unknown 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  Florida  Grackle  being  the  regular  form  there. 

Goldfinches  were  the  last  winter  residents  to  come ;  the  first  were  noted 
not  in  cold  weather,  but  on  an  Indian  summer  day  that  was  one  of  the 
warmest  of  the  late  fall,  November  26. 

The  remainder  of  the  winter  birds  are  the  ordinary  ones  in  this  part  of 
the  country:  White-throated  Sparrow  (in  great  abundance),  Swamp 
Sparrow,  Savana  Sparrow,  Phoebe,  Robin,  VVMnter  Wren,  Cedarbird,  and 
American  Pipit.  The  assemblage  of  these  species  is  swelled  of  course, 
by  the  presence  of  various  common  residents :  Cardinal,  Towhee, 
Thrasher,  Blue  Jay,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Carolina  Wren,  etc.  — 
Henry  H.  Kopman,  Covington^  La. 

Northern  Birds  at  Cumberland,  Md. —  On  December  6,  last,  I  took  a 
walk  along  the  Potomac,  at  a  place  where  the  banks  are  wooded,  between 
the  river  and  the  old  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  I  had  at  former  occa- 
sions, but  much  later  in  winter,  seen  flocks  of  Purple  Finches  (Carpoda- 
CMS purpureus)  and  other  northern  birds  there  feeding  on  the  sycamore 
apples.  On  this  day  also  there  were  Purple  Finches  about,  and  their 
clear  notes  could  be  heard  at  different  places.     When  I  came  to  a  small 
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water  course,  coming  through  an  adjoining  field  into  the  river,  the  sides 
of  which  are  covered  hy  bushes,  vines  and  several  trees,  up  came  from  the 
groundf  where  they  had  been  feeding  among  the  bushes  and  weeds,  a 
flock  of  about  eight  Redpolls  {Acanthis  linan'a).  They  perched  on  a 
little  sapling,  closely  together,  about  twenty  feet  from  me  and  I  eyed  them 
intently  through  a  glass,  but  after  a  few  moments  they  flew  up  ii\,to  a  tree, 
about  flfty  feet  high,  and  thence,  after  a  few  moments^  away  and  did  not 
alight  again  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  saw  their  crimson  caps  plainly, 
they  fairly  glowed  in  the  bright  light  of  this  clear,  frosty  day. 

On  February  5,  last,  I  saw  at  the  same  locality  a  flock  of  about  eight 
American  Crossbills  {Loxia  curvirostra  minor).  They  were  not  feeding 
just  then  and  were  shy.  They  allowed  me  to  take  one  good  and  longing 
look  at  them  and  immediately  departed  for  regions  unknown.  This  was 
the  first  week  of  the  long,  cold  spell  we  had.  this  winter,  lasting  through 
the  whole  of  February. 

Some  more  northern  visitors  were  here  this  winter,  which  I  had  never 
before  seen.  On  November  16,  last,  while  walking  over  a  common  or  old 
meadow  at  the  base  of  Wills  Mountain,!  flushed  a  fine  Srtowflake  {Plectro- 
fkenax  nivalis).  It  was  not  at  all  shy  and  allowed  of  close  approach.  It 
was  not  cold  that  day,  about  32^,  and  there  had  been  no  storms  or  snow 
before.  It  must  have  become  separated  from  its  companions  by  mistake, 
for  I  could  see  no  more  that  day.  On  February  8,  however,  at  the  same 
place,  right  near  houses,  I  saw  three  more  Snowflakes,  their  feathers 
more  soiled  than  those  of  the  one  seen  in  November.  At  this  time  also  it 
was  very  cold  with  much  snow  on  the  ground  and  at  times  stormy. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  mention,  that  during  this  cold  spell,  at  which 
the  proverbial  '  oldest '  resident  was  surprised,  there  were  hundreds  of 
Prairie  Horned  Larks  {Otocoris  aipestris  praticola)  about  the  city,  even, 
oil  account  of  the  snow  covering  all  fields  and  hills,  coming  into  the  streets 
of  the  city  and  sharing  with  the  English  Sparrows  their  usual  delicacies 
of  this  and  other  seasons.  They  usually  are  here  somewhat  later  and  arc 
then  found  tirst  on  the  hare  spots  on  the  hillsides,  where  the  snow  has 
melted. —  G.   lOiFRUi,  Cumberland^  Md. 

February  Water  Birds  of  Elsinore  Lake,  California. — Colymbus  hol- 

bcelli.  lIoLiJcKLi/s  CjRkhk.  —  Wc  had  hardly  expected  to  find  this  grebe 
on  Lake  Klsinoro,  but  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  finding  a  dead  speci- 
men on  the  shore.  It  was  mmh  decomposed  but  was  plainly  an  imma- 
tnre   bird  just  i^ettinij  theaiiult  plumaj^e. 

Podilymbus  podiccps.  Pikd  hii.i.ki)  Cjrkhk.  —  It  seems  rather  strange 
that  we  should  not  have  seen  either  of  the  typical  Californian  Grebes, 
althoiii;h  of  course  thev  mi^lit  have  l)eeii  there  without  our  knowledge. 
The  pied-billed  variety  was  eoinmon  jill  over  the  lake,  keeping  well  out 
from  s|u)re,  howe\er.  a'^  thev  were  nuuli  shc^t  at. 

Larus  occidentalis.  Wkstkkn  (it  ij.  —  These  gulls,  as  well  as  all 
others,  were  very  rare  on  the  lake:  tlie  re>ult  of  much  persecution.  We 
saw  but  two  or  three  during  our  stay. 
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Sterna  maxima.  Royal  Tern.  —  There  was  but  one  flock  of  these  on 
the  lake,  numbering  about  fifteen.  They  appeared  to  feed  on  the  rotting 
vegetation  along  the  lake  shore  ;  a  rather  unusual  thing  for  a  tern,  I 
should  think. 

Pelecanua  trachyrhynchus.  White  Pelican.  —  These  birds  have 
hitherto  been  one  of  the  commoner  birds  of  Elsinore  Lake,  but  this  year 
(1902)  there  has  been  but  one  flock  of  five.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  flock 
of  these  pelicans  rise  from  the  water,  with  slow  beats  of  their  great 
black-tipped  wings. 

Merganser  americanua.  American  Merganser.  —  I  saw  but  one  of 
these  ducks,  although  they  are  said  to  be  fairly  abundant  It  was  a 
drake  in  full  summer  plumage  and,  being  quite  close,  1  easily  identified 
him. 

Anas  boschaa.  Mallard  Duck.  —  Although  supposedly  common,  we 
saw  but  three  or  four  of  these,  and  attributed  their  scarcity  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season. 

Anas  americana.  Widgeon. —  Widgeons  abounded  in  all  parts  of  the 
lake  and  their  shrill  yet  mellow  whistle,  sounding  like  the  syllables  kue^ 
Ame,  kue^  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  second,  was  to  be  heard  from  every 
side. 

Nettion  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal. —  This  beautiful  little 
duck  was  common,  though  scattered  over  all  the  shallower  parts  of  the 
lake.  They  seemed  to  spend  over  half  their  time  on  land,  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  flats. 

Spatula  cljrpeata.  Shoveller. —  These  handsome  birds  were  the  most 
in  evidence  of  all  the  ducks.  Their  rattling  cries  were  deafening  when  a 
flock  rose,  mingled  with  the  quack  of  Mallard  and  Teal,  and  the  whistle 
of  Widgeon.  The  Shovellers  were  much  tamer  than  the  othef  species  of 
duck,  sometimes  allowing  approach  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

Dafila  acuta.  Pintail. —  The  Pintails  were  rather  rarer  than  most  of 
the  other  ducks.  The  long,  pointed  tail  of  the  drake  and  graceful,  swan-like 
neck  of  the  female,  made  identification  easy. 

Aythya  vallisneria.  Canvasback. —  This  was  by  far  the  rarest  duck 
on  the  lake,  being  only  of  casual  occurrence.  I  got  quite  close  to  an  old 
male  of  this  species,  and  easily  identified  him.  There  are  few  finer  ducks 
than  this,  the  sportsman's  favorite  and  the  epicure's  delight. 

Erismatura  dominicensis.  Ruddy  Duck.  —  This  curious  little  duck, 
so  unlike  the  other  members  of  the  Anatida?,  shared,  with  the  Shoveller, 
the  honor  of  being  the  most  abundant  duck  on  the  lake.  No  doubt  there 
were  far  more  Ruddies  than  Shovellers,  but  the  small  size  and  diving  habits 
of  the  former  render  them  inconspicuous. 

Anser  albifrons  gambelii.  American  White-fronted  Goose. — 
There  was  a  large  flock  of  these  geese  on  the  lake,  numbering  over  a 
hundred.  They  made  four  regular  flights  daily,  never  varying  more  than 
fifteen  minutes.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  witness  the  long  strings 
of  great  birds  leave  the  lake  and  fly  to  the  grain  fields,  ten  miles  awav. 
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Chen  hyperborea.  Snow  Goose.  —  Although  they  do  not  spend  the 
winter  there,  as  do  the  other  geese,  the  Snow  Goose  often  stops  for  a  few 
days  on  the  lake.  Two  years  ago  I  witnessed  the  alighting  of  a  flock  of 
these  geese,  that,  at  the  lowest  estimate  of  several  persons  present,  num- 
bered three  or  four  thousand. 

Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. —  The  Canada  Goose,  the  finest  of 
all  American  waterfowl,  is  well  represented  on  Elsinore  Lake.  At  the 
time  of  my  stay  there  was  a  flock  of  seventeen,  making  the  same  regular 
flights,  and  behaving  exactly  as  the  other  geese  did. 

Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  We  saw  three  or  four  of  these 
birds  during  our  stay,  some  fishing  in  the  shallows,  others  soaring  in 
great  circles  in  the  air.  They  were  unusually  wild,  doubtless  having 
been  much  shot  at. 

Recurvirostra  americana.  American  Avocet.  —  One  flock  of  five  of 
these  birds  was  observed  feeding  on  the  mud-flats.  These  were  the 
only  ones  we  saw,  although  given  to  understand  that  they  were  by  no 
means  rare. 

Limosa  fedoa.  Marbled  Godwit. —  Our  observations  of  this  bird  were 
confined  to  one  specimen  found  dead  and  partly  decomposed.  Its  long, 
slightly  upcurved  bill  and  brown  mottled  plumage  at  once  identified  it. 

Tringa  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  —  These  intefesting  little  birds 
were  common  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  their  shrill,  piping  cries  and 
tmy  bodies  being  in  evidence  everywhere.  * 

^gialitis  vocifera.  Killdeer  Plover.  —  The  Killdeer  were  common 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  although  1  saw  none  on  the  other  side.  This 
is  hard  to  account  for,  and  the  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that  the  south 
side  is  clean  Hand,  instead  of  mud,  and  shelves  off  steeply. 

Fulica  americana.  American  Coot.  —  This  bird  was  by  far  the  com- 
monest on  the  lake,  there  being  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  of  shore  without 
scores  of  •  Mud-hens/  as  tiiey  are  called.  At  some  points  their  numbers 
were  incredible,  fairly  blackening  the  water. — Chas.  B.  Nordhoff, /?«</- 
lands^  Calif. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Proceeding's  of  the  Nebraska  Omitholog^ists*  Union.  — The  Proceedings 
of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union, 
held  at  Omaha,  Jan.  12,  1901,  makes  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  about  one 
hundred  pages,  published  at  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  October,  1901,  and  forms 
an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  ornithological  literature. 
There  is  first  an  *  Abstract  of  Minutes '  of  the  meeting,  followed  hy  the 
*  Constitution  and  Bv-laws  *  of  the  Union,  and  a  list  of  its  members,  which 
number:    Honorary,  4  ;  Active,  63  ;  Associate,  36 ;  total,  103. 

The  papers  read  at  the  meeting  occupy  pp.  13-101,  and  are  illustrated 
hy  10  half-tone  plates  and  several  cuts  in  the  text.  The  first  paper  is  the 
President's  address,  hy  G.  S.  Trostler,  on  the  *  History  of  Ornithology  in 
Nebraska,  and  of  State  Ornithological  Societies  in  General.'  Concise 
statements  are  given  of  the  founding  and  present  status  of  seven  State 
ornithological  societies,  including  that  of  Nebraska,  based  on  authentic 
information  evidently  gathered  at  no  little  trouble.  This  is  followed  by 
some  twenty  papers,  mostly  short,  besides  several  pages  of  'Miscellane- 
ous Notes.'  The  longer  papers  include  '  Birds  in  their  Relation  to 
Agriculture,'  by  Lawrence  Bruner  (pp.  18-29);  *A  Late  Nest  of  the 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,*  by  Frank  H.  Shoemaker  (pp.  34-38,  with 
3  plates)  ;  '  Young  Rose- breasted  Grosbeaks,'  by  Elizabeth  Van  Sant  (pp. 
38-42,  with  5  plates) ;  *  Birds  that  nest  in  Nebraska,*  by  Lawrence  Bruner 
(pp.  48-61),  a  briefly  annotated  list  of  203  species  and  subspecies  known  to 
breed,  with  a  list  (also  annotated)  of  40  others  that  very  probably  nest  in 
the  State,  and  a  nominal  list  of  60  other  "possible  breeders."  A  short 
but  very  interesting  paper  on  •  A  Peculiar  Disease  of  Birds'  Feet  observed 
in  Central  Nebraska'  (pp.  61-63,  ^  plate)  is  by  Erwin  H.  Barbour.  The 
disease  especially  affects  the  Blackbirds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
a  mite  {Sarcoptes  sp.),  akin  to  that  which  produces  horny  excrescences 
about  the  lips  and  nose  of  wild  rabbits  of  the  same  part  of  the  State. 
'Internal  Parasites  of  Nebraska  Birds,'  by  Henry  B.  Ward  (pp.  63-70),  is 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  subject,  and  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  the  author's  investigations.  Several  short  papers  give  observations  on 
the  birds  of  particular  localities,  the  results  of  collecting  trips,  migration 
and  breeding  records,  etc.  The  '  Proceedings  '  are,  in  short,  made  up  of 
excellent  material,  well  presented,  and  carefully  edited,  giving  ample 
evidence  of  ability,  earnestness,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists  *  Union.  The  absence  of  an  index 
is  the  only  point  that  seems  open  to  criticism.  — J.  A.  A. 

Reed's  ^American  Ornithology.' — Mr.  Chas.  K.  Reed's  'American  Orni- 
thology, for  the  Home  and  School  —  a  magazine  devoted  wholly  to  Birds' 
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has  completed  its  first  jrear  ^  and  reaches  us  as  a  bound  volume  of  246  pages, 
well-filled  with  half-tone  illustrations  and  popular  bird  matter.  Sajs  the 
editor  :  "Our  magazine  is  entirely  different  from  anything  hitherto  pub- 
lished, in  that  we  propose  to  give  the  life  history  of  four  or  five  birds  each 
month,  the  illustrations  of  the  birds  being  of  sufficient  size  to  He  of  value, 
and  the  eggs  of  each  bird  illustrated  fullsixe'*^  (p.  28).  The  illustrations 
occupy  usually  a  full  page  for  each  species,  and  are  from  original  and  very 
creditable  drawings,  mostly  by  C.  K.  Reed,  with  generally  a  page  and  a 
half  to  two  pages  of  text,  giving  the  bird's  range,  a  brief  description  of 
its  external  characters,  nest  and  eggs,  and  habits.  The  other  matter  of 
each  number  of  the  magazine  is  made  up  of  short  contributions  from 
various  writers,  all  of  a  popular  character,  well  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the 
beginner  and  the  general  reader,  illustrated  often  with  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  of  birds'  nests  and  eggs,  and  young  birds.  Many  of 
the  bird  biographies  are  contributed  articles,  signed  by  the  authors4  those 
unsigned  being  doubtless  by  the  editor.  The  magazine  is  well  printed 
and  the  general  make-up  pleasing  and  attractive.  It  appears  to  be  making 
its  way  in  the  world,  and  is  weir-deserving  of  favorable  reception  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  — J.  A.  A. 


Silloway's  *  Summer  Birds  of  Flathead  Lake.'  '  —  This  is  a  well  anno- 
tated list  of  128  species  observed  in  the  Flathead  Lake  region  of  northern 
Montana,  from  June  14  to  August  30,  1900,  and  in  June  and  July,   1901.. 
Of  this  number  120  species  are  thought  to  breed  in  this  region,  the  other 
eight  being  presumably  migrants  from  further  north.     The  list  proper  is 
preceded  (pp.  3-8)  by  a  description  of  the  topography  of  the  region,  which 
includes  Sin-Yale-a-niin  Lake  and  McDonald  Lake,  in  the  Mission  Moun- 
tains, as  well  as  Flathead  Lake  ;  and  also  by  *  Oological  Notes  from   Flat- 
head Lake'    (pp.   9-36).     These   relate   to   24    species   found    nesting    in 
greater  or  less  abundance  at  Flathead  Lake,  June  14  to  July  5,   1900.  and 
in  many  cases  their  nesting  habits  are  described  at  considerable  length. 
I'lider  the  heading  *  Summary  and  Conclusions,'  the  author  notes  that 
the  range  ot  the  long-tailed  Chat  {Icicria  virens  louf^-icauda)  has  been 
traced  to  "beyond  the  middle  line  of  the  State*'  of  Montana.     Me  also 
refers  to  the  abundance  ot  the  Western  Evening  Grosl>eak  in  the  immedi- 


'  Aniciican  Ornithology.  For  the  Home  and  School.  Edited  by  C.  Albert 
Keed.  Vol.  I.  Worcester,  Mass.  Chas.  K.  Reed,  publisher.  1901.  — Svo. 
pp    2\G,  copiously  illustrated  with  half  tone  plates  and  text  cuts. 

-Summer  Birds  of  Flatluad  Lake.  Hy  W  M.  Silloway,  Fergu.s  County 
High  S(  hool,  author  of  '  Some  Common  Hirds.'  Prepared  at  the  University 
of  Montana  Biological  Statit>n,  undur  direction  of  .Morton  j.  Elrod,  Cniversity 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana,  1901.  Svo  pp.  1-^3,  pll.  i-xvi=  Bulletin  of 
the  University  of  Montana,  No.  3,  Biological  Series  No.  i. 
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ate  vicinitj  of  the  Biological  Station,  at  Flathead  Lake  ;  although  not 
found  nesting,  "the  parent  birds  were  generally  observed  feeding  young 
of  the  year  in  the  trees  near  the  station,"  after  about  the  middle  of  July, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  species  nests  later  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Of  the  sixteen  half-tone  plates,  two  illustrate  the  scenic 
features  of  the  country  at  the  Biological  Station,  near  the  upper  end  of 
Flathead  Lake,  and  fourteen  represent  nests  and  eggs,  including  three 
styles  of  the  nest  of  Wright's  Flycatcher.  The  paper  is  a  highly  creditable 
and  very  welcome  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  northern 
Montana.  — J.  A.  A. 

Shufeldt  on  the  Osteology  of  Flamingoes.^  —  The  skeleton  of  Pkaeni- 
copterus  ruber  is  described  in  detail  and  comparisons  are  made  of  its 
principal  osteological  characters  with  those  of  the  ducks,  geese,  storks, 
ibises  and  herons.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  Flamingoes  form 
"an  independent  group,  or  suborder,  for  which  the  name  Odontoglossae 
may  be  retained."  The  six  plates  illustrate  a  skeleton  of  Phoenicopterus 
antiquorum  and  the  skull  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  P.  ruber,  — 
J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  a  Collection  of  Hummingbirds  from  Ecuador  and  Colom- 
bia.* — This  collection,  numbering  1 136  specimens,  representing  109  species 
and  subspecies,  was  "gathered  by  Messrs.  Claud  Hamilton  and  Walter 
Goodfellow  during  their  trip  to  Ecuador  and  Colombia  in  1898  and  1899," 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  The  annota- 
tions include  descriptions  of  some  of  the  rarer  forms,  and  the  elucidation 
of  many  questions  of  nomenclature,  and  also  important  field  notes 
furnished  by  Mr.  Goodfellow.  Mr.  Oberholser  states  that  with  possibly 
one  exception,  this  is  the  finest  single  collection  of  Hummingbirds  ever 
made.  Besides  containing  several  species  of  great  rarity,  Mr.  Oberholser 
finds  in  the  collection  one  new  species  and  three  new  subspecies.  He  also 
introduces  several  innovations  in  nomenclature.  — J.  A.  A. 

Bangs  on  a  Second  Collection  of  Birds  from  Chiriqui.^ —  In  this  paper 
Mr.  Bangs  continues  his  account  of  Mr.  Brown's  work  in  Chiriqui,*  and 


'Osteology  of  the  Flamingoes.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  C.  M.  Z.  S.  Ann. 
Camagie  Museum,  Vol.  I,  1901,  pp.  295-324,  pU.  ix-xiv. 

*  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Hummingbirds  from  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 
By  Harry  C.  Oberholser,  Assistant  Ornithologist,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  309-342,  No.  1258,  1902. 

'On  a  Second  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  Chiriqui,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
By  Outram  Bangs.  Proc.  New  Engl.  Z06I.  Club,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  15-70.  Jan.  30, 
1902. 

*  For  a  report  on  the  first  collection  see  Auk,  XVIII,  Oct.  1901,  pp.  355-370. 
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covers  the  period  from  January  to  August,  1901.  This  large  collection 
numbers  about  260  species  and  subspecies,  12  of  which  are  here  charac- 
terized as  new.  "A  large  proportion  of  the  mountain  species,"  sa^rs  Mr. 
Bangs,  ''are  not  different  from  the  birds  of  the  high  Costa  Rica  moun- 
tains, although  there  are  some  striking  exceptions ;  and  the  Volcan  de 
Chiriqui  is  probabljr  too  near  to  have  a  mountain  fauna  wholly  its  own. 
Those  birds  that  do  differ  usually  have  larger  bills  than  their  Costa  Rica 
representatives."  Although  for  the  most  part  the  list  is  a  record  merely 
of  the  specimens  contained  in  the  collection,  with  dates  and  localities  of 
capture,  without  field  notes,  here  and  there  Mr.  Bangs  adds  technical 
comment  on  the  nomenclature  and  relationships  of  some  of  the  forms. 
The  paper  is,  of  course,  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  bird 
fauna  of  this  very  interesting  region,  and  great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Brown  for 
his  intelligent  and  energetic  work  in  gathering  the  material  which  Mr. 
Bangs  has  so  discriminatingly  elaborated. — J.  A.  A. 

Seale  on  the  Avifauna  of  Guam.'  —  Mr.  Scale  was  sent  to  the  island  of 
Guam,  one  of  the  Mariana  or  Ladrone  Islands,  by  the  Bishop  Museum  of 
Honolulu  to  make  collections  of  its  fauna.  Volume  I  of  the  *  Occasional 
Papers  *  of  this  Museum  contains  reports  by  Mr.  Seale  on  the  birds  and 
fishes.  The  island  of  Guam,  says  Mr.  Seale,  "  is  densely  wooded,  except 
in  the  northwest,  where  there  is  a  small  range  of  low  mountains  reaching 
to  an  elevation  of  1800  feet."  The  island  is  thirty-two  miles  long  by 
twelve  miles  broad,  and  has  a  general  altitude  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
feet  ;  it  has ''  a  few  small  fresh  water  ponds  and  marshes,  and  perhaps  eight 
to  ten  small  streams."  Mr.  Scale's  paper  on  the  birds  is  not  merely  a  list 
of  the  species,  but  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  *  hand-book,*  with  kevs 
to  the  genera  and  species,  as  well  as  to  the  higher  groups,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  species  and  bibliographical  references.  It  is  intended  to 
include  all  of  the  species  known  from  the  island,  and  apparently  to  make 
sure  of  this  a  few  are  included  of  doubtful  or  probable  occurrence. 
Some  of  these  have  been  recorded  from  other  islands  of  the  Mariana  group. 
but  others  from  points  not  nearer  than  the  Samoan  Islands,  or  merely  as 
from  "  intertropical  seas."  In  several  instances  included  species  are 
stated  to  be  **  not  known  from  Guam." 

The  number  of  species  formally  included  is  58,  of  which  about  one  half 
appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Seale,  many  of  them  in  good  series. 
There  arc  also  interesting  observations  on  the  habits  of  many  species,  and 
illustrations  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  several  of  them.  A  new  species  of 
Heron  is  descrilx;das  Ardetia  bryani. 

The  paper  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  use  to  ornithological ly  inclined 


1  Report  of  a  Mission  to  Guam.  By  Alvin  Seale.  Part  I. — Avifauna.  Occas. 
Papers  of  the  Bcmice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum  of  Polynesian  Ethnology  and 
Natural  History,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  igo'i  PP-  17-60,  pU.,  and  6  text  figures. 
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persons  living  on  the  island,  besides  forming  a  valuable  contribution  to 
ornithology.  — J,  A.  A. 

Mrs.  Miller's  *The  Second  Book  of  Birds'.^  — Mrs.  Miller's  'Second 
Book  of  Birds'  *  treats  briefly  of  twenty-eight  families  of  the  land  birds  of 
North  America,  beginning  with  the  Thrushes  and  ending  with  the  Vul- 
tures. Generally  several  typical  members  of  each  family  are  treated  at 
greater  or  less  length,  their  leading  traits  being  sketched  in  simple 
language,  without  technicalities,  the  accounts  being  pleasantly  enlivened 
with  anecdotes  of  particular  birds,  or  pairs  of  birds,  that  have  come  under 
the  writer's  personal  observation,  or  derived  from  authentic  sources. 
The  book  is  thus  well  adapted  to  interest  beginners  in  the  study  of  orni- 
thology, and  especially  to  help  the  younger  aspirants  to  secure  some  knowl- 
edge of  birds  and  bird  ways.  Its  influence  will  be  eminently  healthful 
in  stimulating  interest  in  the  living  bird  and  its  welfare. 

In  an  appendix  of  eight  pages  the  characters  by  which  the  families  may 
be  distinguished  are  briefly  given,  including  a  few  remarks  on  their  food 
and  habits.  The  twenty-four  full-page  plates,  eight  of  which  are  colored, 
after  deigns  by  Mr.  Fuertes,  give  full-length  portraits  of  some  represent- 
ative species  of  nearly  all  of  the  families  treated.  Altogether  the  book 
is  well  designed  to  fill  its  intended  r61e. — J.  A.  A. 

Lord's  Birds  of  Oregon  and  Washington.^  —  Mr.  Lord's  little  book  on 
the  birds  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  a  '  first  book '  in  a  double  sense, 
it  being  the  first  formal  treatise  on  the  birds  of  these  two  States,  and  also 
a  *  first  book  ^  in  the  sense  that  it  is  especially  intended  for  beginners.  It 
treats  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  species,  mostly  the  commoner  land 
birds,  excluding,  however,  the  game  birds.  *'The  book  is  also  limited,'' 
says  the  author,  *'  in  that  it  seeks  mainly  to  help  one  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  birds  by  sight  and  song,  leaving,  for  the  most  part,  a  treatment 
of  the  habits  of  birds,  their  nesting,  etc.,  for  later  study.''  The  book  was 
prompted  by  the  difficulties  the  author  himself  experienced  in  trying  to 

>  The  Second  Book  |  of   Birds  |  Bird  Fanulies  |  By  Olive  Thome   Miller  | 
With  eight  colored  plates  from  designs  |  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  |  and  six-  | 
teen  other  full-page  |  illustrations  |  [Vignette]  Boston    and     New    York  | 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  |  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge  |  1901. — 
Sq.  i2mo.  pp.  viii-f  210,  pll.  24.     Price  $1.00. 

•  For  a  notice  of  the  *  First  Book  *  see  Auk  XVI,  1899,  p.  368. 

'  A  First  Book  upon  the  Birds  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  A  Pocket  Guide 
and  Pupil's  Assistant  in  a  study  of  the  more  common  Land  Birds  and  a  few  of 
the  Shore  and  Water  Birds  of  these  States.  By  William  Rogers  Lord.  Revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  1902.  William  Rogers  Lord,  Office  of  the  J.  K.  Gill 
Company,  Portland,  Oregon.  —  i6mo,  pp.  1-304  -f-i-iv,  with  20  full-page  half- 
tone plates.     Price  75  cents. 
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become  acquainted,  in  the  absence  o£  anj  such  aid*  with  the  birds  of 
Oregon  on  first  visiting  tlie  State  a  few  jears  since. 

The  subject  matter  is  arranged  under  seven  chapter  headings,  with 
supplemental  matter  in  the  form  of  kejs  for  Identification,  etc  Chapter 
V,  *  How  to  name  the  Birds,*  occupies  about  two  thirds  of  the  book,  and 
contains  brief  *  general  descriptions '  of  the  species  treated,  consisting  of 
a  short  summary  of  the  external  characters  of  each  and  a  brief  notice  of 
its  song  and  leading  personal  traits,  followed  bj  a  more  detailed  or 
*  particular  description  *  of  Its  external  appearance.  The  species  wn 
arranged  In  heterogeneous  order,  on  the  principle  *'malnlj of  Inter- 
est and  discovery  rather  than  the  one  of  artificial  classification  ";  but  some 
offset  to  this  disorder  Is  furnished  by  the  list  of  the  species  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  where  they  are  enumerated  In  the  order  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- 
List. 

This  *  First  Book '  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  great  help  to  thoae  for 
whom  It  has  been  especially  prepared,  and  the  Issue  of  a  second  '* cor- 
rected and  enlarged  edition  "  within  three  weeks  of  the  publication  of  the 
first,  indicates  that  it  is  meeting  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  bird- 
loving  portion  of  the  public  in  the  States  to  which  It  relatea.  — J.  A.  A. 

Witherl>y*8  'Bird  Hunting  on  the  White  Nile/  >  — Mr.  Witherb/s 
little  book  is  an  Interesting  narrative  of  his  experiences  during  a  collecting 
trip  to  the  Soudan  in  1900,  including  an  account  of  the  country  and  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  birds  and  mammals.  The  chapter  on  *  Camping 
and  Collecting/  as  well  as  that  entitled  *  Birds,*  is  especially  instructive 
and  entertaining.  At  the  end  of  the  book  a  nominal  list  Is  given  of  the 
birds  collected  or  observed,  and  another  of  the  mammals.  A  more 
extended  and  formal  report  on  the  birds  was  published  in  '  The  Ibis  *  for 
1901  (pp.  337-278).  The  chapters  composing  the  present  work  were  put>- 
Hshed  serially  in  the  journal  *  Knowledge '  during  190X,  but  their  interest 
well  warrants  their  republication  in  a  more  convenient  and  permanent 
form. — J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received.  —  Bangs,  Outram.  (i)  Description  of  a  new 
Woodpecker  from  Chiriqui.  (Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zodl.  Soc.,  11,  pp.99,  too, 
Dec.  30,  1901.)  (2)  On  a  Second  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  Chiriqui, 
by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr.     (Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  15-70.  Jan.  30,  1902.) 

1  Bird  Hunting  |  on  the  |  White  Nile  |  a  Naturalbt's  Experiences  in  the  | 
Soudan.  |  By  |  Harry  F.  Witherby,  |  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Sodetj;  Mem- 
ber of  I  the  British  Ornithological  Union;  Author  of  ^Two  Months  on  the 
Guadalquiver,"  etc.  |  I^ndon  :  |  The  Office  of  *<  Knowledge,"  |  326  High 
Holbom,  1902. — Svo,  pp.  117,  with  numerous  half-tone  illustrations.  Price, 
2s  6d. 
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NOTES   AND  NEWS. 

Rev.  George  S.  Mead,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Ornith- 
ologists' Union,  died  June  18,  1901,  at  Antigua,  Guatemala,  at  the  age  of 
52  vcars.  Mr.  Mead  was  born  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  received  hit 
education  at  Racine  College,  graduating  in   1867.     After  leaving  college 
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he  spent  some  time  in  traveling  in  the  Eastern  States.  Afterwards  he 
returned  to  his  alma  mater  as  a  teacher,  remaining  until  1874  or  1875, 
when  he  took  charge  of  St.  Paul's  school  for  boys  in  Baltimore.  Later 
he  returned  to  Racine  College  as  master  of  the  grammar  school.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  winter  of  1881,  when  he  first  visited  California. 
At  intervals  during  fifteen  jrears  he  was  head-master  of  Trinity  School  of 
San  Francisco,  and  in  1899  became  rector  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Mead  had  great  love  for  travel,  which  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
gratify.  Besides  visiting  Europe  a  number  of  times,  he  made  trips  to 
Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America.  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
South  Seas,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  spending  his  vacation  in 
Guatemala. 

Mr.  Mead  was  a  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a  member  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  and  its  Section  of  Ornithology.  While 
he  published  but  little  on  birds,  he  was  well  informed  in  the  literature  of 
ornithology,  and  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  Birds-of-Paradise.  He 
was  also  particularly  interested  in  the  birds  of  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Mead  was  a  just  man,  a  man  of  deep  sympathy,  of  high  intellec- 
tual attainments,  a  successful  teacher.  —  L.  M.  L. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club 
was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  January  2, 
1902.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  :  President, 
Charles  J.  Pennock;  Vice-President,  William  A.  Shryock ;  Secretary, 
William  B.  Evans  ;  Treasurer,  Stewardson  Brown.  During  the  year  1901 
the  average  attendance  was  twenty-one,  while  forty -eight  members  were 
present  at  one  or  more  meetings. 

Among  the  papers  presented  were  *  Economic  Value  of  Hawks  and 
Owls/  Samuel  N.  Rhoads ;  *The  Yellow-winged  Sparrow  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,'  Samuel  Wright  ;  *  Distribution  of  the  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker, Dr.  Spencer  Trotter;  '  Observations  on  Summer  Birds  of  Clinton 
and  Potter  County,  Pa.'  F.  R.  Cope,  Jr.;  'Birds  of  the  New  Jersey 
Palisades,*  S.  N.  Rhoads  and  W.  B.  Evans ;  *  Adirondack  Notes,'  C.  J. 
Pennock;  and  'Breeding  of  the  Mockingbird  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,' 
W.  E.  Hannum  and  W.  E.  Roberts. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society  was 
held  at  Augusta,  Maine,  November  29-30,  1901.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  William  L.  Flower;  Vice- 
President,  H.  L.  Spinney;  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  H.  Norton;  Editor, 
J.  Merton  Swain ;  Councillors,  A.  L.  Lane  and  Ora  W.  Knight.  Besides 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  presentation  of  the  President's  Address, 
a  number  of  papers  were  read,  with  numerous  stereopticon  illustrations. 
The  Society  voted  to  issue  a  new  List  of  Maine  Birds,  to  be  prepared  by 
Mr.  O.  W.  Knight,  and  to  include  a  map  showing  the  faunal  areas  of  the 
State.  The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Portland,  Maine,  on 
**the  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving,  1902." 
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With  the  number  for  Jnnuar,v,  1903,  'The  Oiprej  "  enterrj  upon  !u 
"new  KcricR."  cunxiderublj'  oltercil  in  app«aranc«  nnJ  iTpagropliical  inakr- 
up.  Tlic  januiir}'  number  givct  a  biogrnpliicAl  iketch.  irtth  portrait,  of 
Sir  John  Richnrdson,  ilie  Arcllc  eiplorer  anil  nuturillHi,  lj_v  l>r.  Gill,  tn 
odditioii  to  other  papers  of  interest  and  several  pages  ol  revje**.  In  thk 
number  the  editor.  Dr.  Gill,  licgins  a  '  General  IlUrorv  of  Ulrds.*  fornilog 
H  ■eparatelj'  pnged  'Supplement,'  to  be  continued  in  monlhljr  indntl- 
mcnl!.  The  JnnuHrj-  initallment  eouiiatu  of  four  pagei,  the  Febniar; 
installnient  of  ci^hl  pages,  part  of  wliich,  Ihnt  reliiting  to  the  "plunup 
of  birds  and  their  feathers,"  being  coniribuicd  b_v  Dr.  Hubert  Lvms 
Cluik.  The  l-'cbruarj'  number  contalnH  ii  portraii  and  a  hlograpltkal 
■ketch  of  ProfcKor  Alfred  Newton, 


■Tmk  Condor'  has  nUo  donned  a  new  drem,  appearliin;  in  a  new  com 
detign,  "Ivpifjing  the  land  of  the  setting  lun  and  iu  Inrdly  condor"! 
The  uGunl  high  character  of  it)  conlentB  it  well  Kuitaincd,  as  regartlt  am 
onlf  its  abundanl  und  excellent  half-lone  illustrations,  but  the  leit  ol 
each  number  formi  an  important  addition  to  current  ornithological  li(- 


Tiitt  sKCoKO  edition  oi  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer'*  '  Legislation  (or  the  Proleo 
tion  of  Birds  other  than  Game  Bird*,'  fortnlng  'Bulletin  No.  11.  I'.  S. 
Department  of '  Agriculture.  Division  of  Biological  Survev,'  anil  origtn- 
ailv  publiohed  in  June,  1900.  cover*  the  change*  due  10  ieiclHlalion  durfnf 
1901,  and  brings  the  subject  down  to  Januor^r  1,  190].  The  geneTnl  charac- 
ter  of  this  '  Bulletin  No,  11.'  wai,  set  forth  in  some  detail  at  the  time  u( 
iti  first  appearance  (r/  Auk,  XVII,  Julv,  igoi,  pp.  314-315!;  in  tlie  pretent 
edition  the  arrangement  und  general  scope  it  the  same,  but  the  thadge* 
in  the  laws  due  to  new  enactment*  have  not  on),v  bevn  dulv  HicorporBted. 
but  a  special  chapter  has  been  added  on  posseision  and  sale  of  blnlt.  In 
which  reterences  are  given  to  the  more  Important  recent  decision*  rrgant- 
ing  the  con»i1i(uiioni(lit^  of  laws  rrslriil  Ing  the  sale  wilhin  a  State  of  binb 
captured  in  other  State*.  The  supreme  court  of  the  Slate  of  Callfoenla 
has  declared  that  "the  wild  game  within  a  State  belong*  to  the  people  in 
their  collective  sovereign  capavil/.  It  is  not  the  subject  of  private  ow  net- 
ship  except  in  to  far  as  the  people  mav  elect  to  mak«  It  *o,  and  thcv  nia; 
If  thev  tee  fit.  absoiutel/  prohibit  the  taking  of  it.  or  traffic  and  commerce 
In  It  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  or  preservation  of  ib« 
public  good."  The  lume  principle  has  been  upheld  in  other  Stale*,  and 
lie*  at  the  very  foundation  of  game  and  bird  protection.  Tiw  Stale  licncc 
has  the  right  to  regulate  the  seasons  during  whicli  birds  mn^  be  token 
and  posoessed.  and  hence  may  declare  contraband  and  conliscatv  birds 
taken  eontrarv  to  law  ;  and  In  such  case,  according  Id  the  court*,  tlie 
owner  "tas  lost  natking  Hat  MoHgs  to  Aim,  and  Ihert!  has  been  no  taUng 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law  or  without  just  compensatloa''* 


Every  Ornithologist 


«.h(iulJ  riiul  tlic  past  anil  prebcnt  piiblirnlioiis  of  llie  Cooper  Ornitholog- 
iial  t'luhuf  CMlitorniii.  of  ^rcnli'st  intcrcht  aiul  \nliic.  'I'hc  proccedingt 
of  thi»  li\c  Wcfctcrn  Club  cuii»ist  ot  Xwit  bcrieit: 


THE  CONDOR, 


A  24-pai;e  bi-moiithlv.  ilIu^tratl•d  nia;^a/ine,  ihMicd  on  the  fifteenth  uf  each 
alternate  numth.  and  aimed  to  till  the  field  ot  an  up-to-date  bird  journal, 
publi^^hint:  artiiles  ot  kpecial  interebt  to  technical  ornitlioUi^istn,  nidolojjifitK 
and  .Mii\c  t'u-id  workei>  i;encrallv.  The  tuo  voluntcik  thuK  tar  completed 
outline  tfie  journnl\  polic\  and  scope  for  ihc  future,  and  it  can  safelv  l)c 
A^Ki.nicd  TIIK  C'()NI>()R  tor  n/>i  u ill  eclipse  its  previous  record  in  extent 
and  \a!ue  ot  material  published. 

Vol.  I  (1899).  $2;  Vol.  11  (1900),  $1.;  Current  Volume,  $1. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AVIFAUNA  NO.  1, 

"  Hirdt  ot  the  Kot/ebuc  Sound  Region,  .Ma^ka,"  bv  Joseph  (»rinnell.  A  large 
octavit  S<i  pai:e  publication,  rmbiacini;  an  accuiate.  detailed  niul  intriesting 
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THE   ELEPAIO   OF   HAWAH. 

BY    H.   W.    HENSHAW. 

The  Elepaio,  as  the  natives  call  the  several  members  of  the 
genus  Chasiempis^  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  of  all  Hawaiian  birds.  Clad  in  modest  but 
pleasing  colors,  confiding  to  a  degree,  graceful  in  motion  and 
interesting  in  habits,  it  is  the  best  known,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant,  of  the  Island  species. 

In  the  three  islands  the  bird  inhabits,  it  is  widely  diffused, 
frequenting  the  forest  almost  down  to  the  sea,  where  the  forest 
reaches  so  far,  and  yet  ranging  far  upwards  towards  the  timber 
limit.  The  Elepaio  does  not  migrate  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  food,  but  inhabit!  the  same  locality  year  in  and  year  out,  being 
apparently  the  last  bird  to  forsake  a  tract  of  forest  when,  as  often 
happens,  encroachments  of  any  kind  have  caused  its  abandonment 
by  other  and  more  sensitive  species.  Thus  sedentary,  the  bird  is 
more  continuously  subject  to  environmental  influences  than  some 
other  Hawaiian  birds  which  move  about  more  or  less  in  search  of 
food,  and  hence  might  be  expected  to  differentiate  into  varietal 
forms.     This,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  the  case. 

The  insular  distribution  of  the  Elepaio  is  peculiar.  Few  if  any 
of  the  endemic  sp>ecies  would  seem  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  wide 
dispersal  in  the  group  as  this  little  flycatcher.  Its  habits  are  a 
combination  of  the  wren  and  flycatcher,  the  former  decidedly  pre- 
dominating.    The  Elepaio  would  thus  seem  to  be  quite  capable  of 
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securing  a  permanent  foothold,  and  of  securing  a  livelihood,  under 
conditions  that  might  prove  fatal  to  a  flycatcher  of  more  special- 
ized habits. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Elepaio  occupies  bat  three  islands 
of  the  group,  viz.  Kauai,  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  the  two  oldest  and  the 
most  northern  of  the  group,  and  the  youngest  and  the  southern- 
most member.  The  bird  is  thus  absent  on  the  three  middle 
islands,  two  of  which,  at  least,  are  well  adapted  to  its  habits.  A 
flight  of  twenty  miles  would  carry  the  bird  from  Hawaii  to  Maui, 
and  the  absence  of  the  bird  from  this  latter  island,  and  from 
Molokai,  is  a  puzzling  and  interesting  fact  in  bird  distribution. 

It  is  difiicult  to  understand,  indeed,  how  the  bird  originally 
reached  the  island  of  Hawaii  from  Oahu,  the  two  islands  being 
about  one  hundred  miles  apart,  unless  by  way  of  the  nearer  and 
intermediate  islands  of  Molokai,  Lauai  and  MauL  Upon  the 
other  hand  it  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  the  bird  once 
occupied  either,  or  all  three,  of  the  intermediate  islands,  and 
either  voluntarily  abandoned  them,  or  became  extinct  there. 

However  if  final  extinction  was  known  to  have  followed  the 
bird's  occupancy  of  either  one,  or  all  three,  of  the  above  islands, 
it  would  add  but  one  more  instance  to  the  several  already  known 
where  birds  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to,  or  have  originated 
upon,  the  islands,  to  have  gained  a  more  or  less  firm  foothold,  and 
then  to  have  perished  off  the  face  of  the  earth  from  no  determin- 
able cause. 

That  the  Hawaii  Elepaio  is  a  direct  derivative  from  the  Oahu 
form  (gayi)  rather  than  from  that  of  Kauai  {sclateri)  is  highly 
probable.  Not  only  is  Oahu  much  nearer  to  Hawaii,  but  the 
Oahu  form  much  more  nearly  resembles  birds  from  Hawaii  than 
does  the  form  from  Kauai.  As  to  which  of  the  two  islands,  Oahu 
or  Kauai,  was  first  reached  by  Chasiempis  from  its  original  home 
far  to  the  southward,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence,  although,  as 
Kauai  is  much  the  older  island,  it  is  permissible  to  infer  that  the 
bird's  first  foothold  was  there. 

From  the  time  when  first  described  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  the  members  of  the  genus  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  confusion  to  writers.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
the  juvenile  plumage  differs  markedly  from  the  adult  dress  and. 
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SLS  the  bird  breeds  in  its  juvenile  and  transitional  plumages,  />., 
before  it  is  a  year  old,  the  young  and  the  old  more  than  once  have 
been  described  as  different  species. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  habit  of  such  precocious  breed- 
ing is  paralleled  among  American  birds  of  the  temperate  zone,  but 
it  is  common  enough  among  Hawaiian  birds  and,  psol)aMy7'^^se- 
where  in  the  subtropics  ind  the  tropics.  Not  only  dCL^ejuveniles 
of  the  genus  Chasiempis  breed,  mating  with  each  otrfer  though  p^r'- 
haps  more  often  with  older  birds,  but  the  same  habit  is  ol3ier4^1e, 
though  perhaps  not  so  commonly,  in  the  genera  Psittirostra^ 
Heierorynchus  and  Phaomis,  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  all 
Hawaiian  birds  begin  to  breed  at  a  rather  precocious  age  as  com*- 
pared  with  their  kind  in  the  temperate  zones. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  juvenile  and  adult  states  of  Chasi- 
empis were  stages  of  but  one  species,  and  that  the  change  of  plum- 
age was  uniform  in  the  three  members  of  the  genus  -r-  first  eluci- 
dated by  Messrs.  Palmer,  Wilson  and  Perkins  —  the  chief  cause 
of  confusion  in  the  group  was  eliminated.  The  sequence  of 
change  from  the  juvenile  through  the  tran$ition  stage  to  the  final 
adult  plumage  is  now  pretty  well  understood,  though  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  the  assumption  of  the  final  dress  is  not  yet  made 
out.  It  also  remains  to  consider  the  status  of  the  bird  found  upon 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  which  is  the  main  object  of  the  present 
paper. 

The  island  of  Hawaii  is  divisible  roughly  into  two  parts  on  the 
basis  of  its  rainfall,  much  of  the  windward  side  having  a  rainfarll 
of  from  over  loo  to  nearly  200  inches  a  year  ,^  while  the  fall  on 
most  of  the  leeward  side  runs  from  18  to  less  than  100  inchesi 

With  such  marked  differences  of  rainfall,  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding differences  of  climate  and  vegetation,  the  ornithologist, 
familiar  with  the  results  of  climatic  variation  upon  American  birds, 
will  naturally  expect  to  find  similar  variation  among  island  species. 
The  effects  of  lesser  rainfall  and  of  climatic  changes  upon  the 
latter  appear,  however,  to  be  much  less  noticeable  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  above  bare  statement  of  the  facts. 

Moreover  they  are  probably  somewhat  less  apparent  to-day  than 
formerly,  when  the  forest  extended  nearer,  though  in  most  parts 
rarely  perhaps,  to  the  sea.     For  it  is  in  the  lowlands  that  the  rain- 
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fall  is  comparatively  small,  is  more  irregular  and  varies  most 
widely  locally.  This  shore  belt  is  now,  and  for  many  years  has 
been,  practically  barren  of  native  birds  owing  to  its  deforestation, 
the  birds  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  middle  and  heavily  forested 
region,  from  1500  to  4000  feet  altitude,  where  the  rainfall  and 
other  conditions  are  more  uniform  than  below. 

Moreover,  as  above  stated,  several  of  the  species  move  about  in 
search  of  food,  and  although  such  movements  are  by  no  means  the 
equivalent  of  migration  as  the  term  is  usually  understood,  the  effect 
is  similar  in  diminishing,  or  altogether  preventing,  the  results  of 
continued  residence  the  year  round  under^  similar  conditions  of 
environment.  The  islands,  too,  for  the  most  part  are  so  small, 
and  the  local  conditions  vary  so  widely,  that  a  bird  must  be  local 
indeed  to  permit  of  geographical  variation. 

In  comparing  series  of  several  island  species  from  regions  of 
comparatively  small  rainfall  with  others  having  a  maximum 
amount  the  difference  in  depth  of  coloration,  if  any,  appears  to  be 
very  slight.  Specimens  of  Chhrodrepanis  virens  from  the  leeward 
side  of  the  island  seem  to  average  somewhat  paler  than  those  from 
the  windward  side.  The  same  may  prove  to  be  true  of  Phaornis 
ohscurus^  though  at  present  the  writer  has  a  sufficient  series  of  this 
species  only  from  the  windward  side.  In  neither  case,  however, 
do  the  differences  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  recognition  of 
geographical  races.      It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  Elepaio. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  two  distinct  forms  the  habitats  of  which 
seem  to  conform  in  the  main  to  regions  of  greater  and  lesser  rain- 
fall. On  the  windward  side  of  the  island,  from  just  south  of  the 
Volcano  of  Kilauea  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ookala,  a  distance  of 
some  eighty  miles  or  more  (embracing  many  thousand  acres  of 
deep  forest)  is  found  the  form  described  by  Dr.  Stejneger  as  C 
ridgivayiy  the  earlier  described  sandwichensis  apparently  inhabiting 
the  remainder  of  the  island. 

Descriptions  of  the  two  forms  are  given  below,  but  it  may  be 
briefly  stated  that  ridgwayi  is  characterized  by  a  rich,  dark  brown 
above,  almost  a  chestnut,  with  chestnut  face  markings ;  while 
satuhvichensis  is  of  a  much  lighter  brown  above,  with  more  white 
on  the  tail,  and  the  chestnut  face  markings  are  mostly  replaced  by 
pure  white. 
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In  the  deep  forests  of  windward  Hawaii  the  Elepaio  is  particu- 
larly abundant  and,  in  addition  to  over  one  hundred  specimens  in 
hand,  the  writer  has  examined  in  the  course  of  his  field  studies 
probably  upwards  of  a  thousand  individuals ;  for  the  bird  is  so 
tame  and  so  curious  that  it  may  be  called  up  close  to  the  observer 
and  every  marking  may  be  discerned.  In  all  the  number  that 
have  come  under  observation,  in  the  field  and  in  the  closet,  but  three 
individuals  have  been  found  from  the  region  above  mentioned  that 
show  traces  of  a  whiter  loral  stripe  indicative  of  the  other  form. 

Near  the  above  named  points  however,  Ookala  on  the  north  and 
the  Volcano  on  the  south,  the  two  forms  come  together,  and  here 
intermediate  specimens  abound,  not  a  few,  indeed,  being  assign- 
able with  difficulty.  As  it  is  at  these  points  that  the  rainfall  begins 
markedly  to  lessen,  the  cause  of  the  change  from  one  form  to  the 
other,  with  the  presence  of  intermediate  specimens,  is  obvious 
enough. 

As  indicative  of  the  part  rainfall,  with  its  accompanying 
changes,  plays  in  the  development  of  the  two  forms  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  region  above  Kealekekua  Bay,  Kona  on  the 
leeward  and  dry  side  of  the  island,  where  the  rainfall  rises  to  over 
one  hundred  inches,  perhaps  ten  percent  of  the  Elepaios  were 
found  to  be  intermediate  in  coloration,  the  remainder  being  of  the 
sandwUhensis  type. 

That  the  chestnut-faced  bird  is  not  simply  a  stage  of  plumage  of 
the  white-faced  form  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  final  adult  state  of  all  the  birds  in  the  extensive  region  above 
named,  where  the  white-faced  form  does  not  occur  at  all,  and  is 
only  indicated  in  highly  exceptional  cases. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  names  of  the  two  forms.  The 
description  of  Gmelin's  sandwichensis  was  based  upon  Latham's 
*  Sandwich  Flycatcher,*  and  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  young 
bird,  or  at  least  not  of  an  adult,  as  appears  from  the  non-mention 
of  a  white  rump,  always  present  in  the  adult,  and  the  stated  yellow- 
ish base  of  the  bill,  always  so  in  the  juvenile  bird,  never  in  the 
adult.  The  feet  of  no  form  of  Chasiempis  are  *  black,'  but  always 
are  blue,  lighter  blue  in  the  juvenile  stage  than  in  the  adult. 

All  things  considered,  however,  it  seems  better  to  overlook  the 
shortcomings  and  inaccuracies  of  Gmelin's  description,  and  accept 
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his  name,  sandwichensis^  for  the  white*f aced  form.  Latham's  speci- 
men almost  certainly  came  from  the  region  about  Kealekekua  Bay, 
if  it  came  from  the  island  of  Hawaii  at  all,  as  there  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  probability  that  it  did. 

Of  the  applicability  of  the  name  ridgwayi  to  the  chestnut-faoed 
form  there  is,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  doubt,  although  at  the 
time  he  described  the  bird  Dr.  Stejneger  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  this  was  the  only  form  upon  the  island 
of  Hawaii.  For  this  error  he  is  excusable  enough,  since  the  author 
lived  more  than  five  years  on  Hawaii  before  he  saw  a  specimen  of 
the  other  form.  Indeed  it  would  be  possible  for  a  collector  to 
range  the  forests  included  in  the  rainy  side  of  Hawaii  a  lifetime 
without  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  white-faced  form. 

Under  the  name  of  sandwichensis  Mr.  Rothschild  has  described 
both  forms,  he  appearing  to  consider  the  chestnut-faced  fonsi  an 
intermediate  phase,  of  which  the  white-faced  form  is  the  final 
plumage.  His  figures  of  sandwichensis  (opp.  p.  71)  afford  an 
excellent  idea  of  that  form  ;  while  his  figure  of  sandwiehensis '  Fere 
adult  *  (opp.  p.  75)  is  a  fair  representation  of  ridgwayi^  though 
about  the  head  inclining  towards  the  intermediate  stage. 

As  the  two  birds  have  been  minutely  described  more  than 
once,  though  never  as  related  but  distinct  forms,  the  descriptions 
below  are  purposely  made  brief,  though  sufiicient  for  their  dis- 
crimination. 


Chasiempis  sandwichensis  {Gm.).     White-faced  ELEPAia 

Adult  male.  —  Above  olive  brown,  with  white  streakings  on  hind  neck 
and  middle  back  ;  forehead,  lores,  superciliary  stripe  and  rump  pure  white; 
cheeks  more  or  less  blackish  ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown ;  wing*coTertt 
black  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  bar  across  the  greater  coverta  ;  under 
parts  as  in  next  form  ;  less  chestnut  along  sides  of  bodj  and  acroaa  breast 
in  interrupted  patches  ;  all  but  middle  pair  of  tail  feathers  tipped  with 
white,  the  outer  ones  more  broadly ;  legs  and  feet  blue  ;  upper  mandible 
black  with  a  bluish  cast,  cutting  edge  blue  ;  lower  mandible  blue. 

Adult  female.  —  Similar  to  male  but  generally  with  lets  white  about  the 
head,  and  with  whiter  throat. 

JuveniU,  —  Similar  to  the  like  state  of  ridgwayi  but  lighter  throughout, 
and  with  the  frontal  and  superciliary  lines  plainly  indicated. 
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C.  sandwichensis  ridgwayi  {Stej,).  Chestnut-faced  Elepaio. 

Adult  male.  — Color  above  dark  brown  with  chestnut  shade;  forehead, 
lores,  a  line  above  eye  and  sides  of  head  chestnut,  the  cheeks  showing 
more  or  less  black  ;  wings  and  tail  blackish  brown ;  greater  wing-coverts 
black,  tipped  with  white,  thus  forming  a  white  wing-bar  ;  middle  coverts 
black-tipped,  interrupted  with  white  ;  chin  always,  and  sometimes  most  of 
throat,  black ;  feathers  of  lower  throat  for  a  variable  distance  tipped  with 
white,  which  color  meets  the  chestnut  of  sides  of  head;  breast,  sides  and 
flanks  light  chestnut;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  three  outer  tail 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  outer  ones  more  broadly;  legs  and  feet  and 
lower  mandible  (save  tip)  blue ;  upper  mandible  black  with  bluish  cast ; 
cutting  edge  blue. 

Adult  female.  —  Above  lighter  brown,  with  chestnut  tinge;  all  the 
feathers  of  throat  usually  white  tipped,  though,  not  rarely,  chin  black ; 
otherwise  like  male. 

Juvenile.  —  Above  ochraceous  brown  ;  bright  ochraceous  on  rump  and 
browner  on  head  ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown  ;  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
ochraceous  ;  below  drab  gray,  passing  into  white  on  abdomen  ;  legs  and 
feet  light  bluish ;  lower  mandible,  extreme  tip  dark  brown ;  upper 
mandible  brownish  black. 

Adult  males  of  both  forms  occasionally  have  the  entire  throat 
black  (feathers  of  head  and  throat  of  all  adults  are  black  at  base), 
with  perhaps  a  few  white-tipped  feathers  on  its  lower  edge. 
Females  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  white  throats,  but 
occasionally  the  chin  is  black  and,  as  some  males  that  have  not 
quite  reached  the  final  stage  (it  is  possible  that  some  never  assume 
the  highest  stage  of  plumage)  are  similarly  colored,  this  test  is 
not  always  reliable. 

In  some  individuals  of  sandwichensis  the  white  on  sides  of  neck 
meets  the  white  markings  on  the  hind  neck,  and  thus  tends  to  form 
a  nearly  complete  white  collar. 

The  general  tints  of  the  typical  sandwichensis  are  lighter  than 
the  corresponding  plumages  of  ridgwayi.  Frequently  there  is  so 
much  white  about  the  head  of  adult  male  sandwichensis  that  they 
can  be  distinguished  as  far  as  seen,  they  appearing  to  be  white- 
headed. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  individuals  of  both  forms  are  to  be 
found  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  plumage,  and,  as  they  breed  in 
this  condition,  the  plumage  might  almost  be  described  as  a  definite 
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phase.  However  no  two  individuals  are  alike.  The  ochraceous 
of  the  rump  in  this  phase  is  mixed  with  white,  as,  also,  are  the 
ochraceous  wing-bars ;  the  gray  of  breast  and  sides  is  brownish,  or 
even  chestnut,  while  the  throat  shows  white  feathers,  with  more  or 
less  black  if  a  male. 

In  the  juvenile  phase  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
amount  of  ochraceous  below,  some  having  scarcely  any  while  others 
are  strongly  tinged  with  it. 


LIST    OF     BIRDS     OBSERVED    IN    THE     NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD  OF   WEQUETONSING,    EMMET   CO.,   MICH.. 

JULY  9   TO   JULY  23,    1901. 

BY   O.    WIDMANN. 

Wequetonsing  —  an  Indian  name  meaning  Harbor  of  Rest 
—  is  a  reputed  summer  resort  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lower 
Michigan  under  latitude  45°  30',  thus  corresponding  to  that  of 
central  Maine.  It  is  one  of  several  similar  resorts  clustered  in  a 
half  circle  around  Little  Traverse  Bay,  among  them,  Harbor  Point 
and  Harbor  Springs  on  one  side,  Roaring  Brook,  Bayview  and 
Petoskey  on  the  other. 

As  the  region  has  apparently  never  been  examined  by  any  re- 
corder of  birds,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  learn  what  the  bird  fauna 
consists  of  during  the  breeding  season.  The  woods,  parts  of 
which  are  yet  in  an  ahnost  primitive  condition,  are  composed  of  a 
variety  of  deciduous  trees  with  a  strong  admixture  of  pines,  hem- 
locks and  balsams.  Thickets  of  white  cedar  are  growing  along 
the  shore  and  tamaracks  in  a  swampy  place  back  of  Harbor 
Springs.  Not  much  farming  is  done  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  resorts  except  at  Petoskey,  which  is  quite  a  town  with  a  con- 
siderable permanent  population,  while  the  other  places  are  more 
or  less  deserted  from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  the  middle 
of  June. 
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Though  under  the  same  latitude  as  northern  Italy  and  south- 
ern France  the  summers  at  Wequetonsing  are  very  pleasantly  tern- 
perated  by  comfortable  winds  from  Lake  Michigan  with  lovely 
evenings  and  cool  nights.  The  place  is  also  reputed  for  its  abund- 
ance of  pure  and  cold  artesian  well  water.  A  railroad,  with 
trains  every  half  hour  and  many  stopping  places,  connects  the 
resorts  from  Harbor  Springs  to  Petoskey,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  and  facilitates  research  very  much  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
one  to  visit  a  number  of  points  with  little  loss  of  time.  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Stephenson,  our  esteemed  associate  member  from  Helena, 
Ark.,  has  a  cottage  at  Wequetonsing,  and  with  her  husband,  the 
honorable  Judge  Marshall  Stephenson,  kindly  helped  me  in  the 
search  for  birds,  the  acquaintance  of  which  they  had  opportunity 
to  make  during  a  number  of  seasons. 

The  list  of  73  species  is  not  only  interesting  for  what  it  con- 
tains, but  also  for  what  it  does  not  contain,  since  a  good  many 
southern  species  which  might  be  expected  are  not  represented, 
while  others  said  to  be  common  in  northern  Michigan  are  equally 
absent  from  the  list. 

1.  Larus  argentatus  smithsonismus.  American  Herring  Gull. — 
Herring  Gulls  in  adult  and  juvenile  plumages  could  daily  be  seen  plying 
over  the  bay  with  headquarters  on  stakes  in  the  bay  outside  of  Harbor 
Point  where  seventeen  were  counted  July  18,  mostly  in  immature  dress. 

2.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  Only  once  seen;  an  early 
morning  visitor  to  the  bay,  3.45  A.  m.,  July  10. 

3.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — At  least  a  dozen  were 
scattered  along  the  beach  with  headquarters  on  the  sandbar  at  the  Harbor 
Point  lighthouse. 

4.  Agialitis  vocifera.  Killdeer.  —Parties  of  4  and  7  were  frequent- 
ing the  meadow  and  pasture  between  Wcque  and  Roaring  Brook. 

5.  Bonasa umbellus.  Ruffed  Grouse.  — A  hen  with  chicks  in  wood 
near  the  Indian  village,  July  13. 

6.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  — A  female  flying  over  baseball 
grounds  at  Weque,  July  10. 

7.  Acciptter  cooperii.     Cooper's   Hawk.  —  Only  once  seen,  July  9. 

8.  Buteo  platypterus.  Broad- winged  Hawk.  —  Nest  in  wood  near 
golf  links,  where  its  piercing  re'ee  could  be  heard  whenever  somebody 
approached  its  nest. 

9.  Pandion  haliatftus  carolinensis.  American  Osprey.  —  Repeatedly 
visited  the  bay  flying  up  and  down  near  shore  in  early  morning. 

10.  Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo.  —  Seen  in 
two  places,  carrying  food  in  bill. 
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11.  Csryle  alcyoii.  Bkltbd  Kinofishbr. — Dailjr  teen  along  baj,  but 
never  more  than  one  individual. 

12.  Dryobatea  viUoaua.  Hairy  Woodpbckkr.  —  In  two  placet  onlv ; 
large  birds. 

13.  Dryobatea  pubeacena  medianua.  Dowxy  WooDrvcKUi. — Very 
few  individuals  met  with. 

14.  Spbyrapicua  variua  Ybllow-bbllibd  Sapsvckkr.  —  Only  one 
family  met  with ;  Walloon  Lake,  July  17. 

15.  Melanerpea  eiytfarocephalua.  Rkd-hkadkd  Woodpkckxr. — 
Only  one  adult  bird  seen,  West  Weque. 

16.  Colaptea  auratua.  Flicker.  —  The  only  common  and  generally 
distributed  woodpecker. 

17.  Cordeilea  virginianua.  Nigkthawk.  —  A  few  every  evening  and 
sometimes  in  the  morning. 

18.  Ch«tara  pelagica.  Chimnky  Swift. — Not  very  numerous,  but 
generally  distributed,  often  singly  or  in  twos,  young  ones  not  on  wing 
yet. 

19.  Trocbilua  colubria.  Ruby*ti»oatkd  Humminobird.  —  Single 
individuals  seen  in  different  localities. 

2a    Tyrannua  tyrannua.    Kingbird.  —  One  of  the  common  birds. 

21.  Myiarcbua  crinitua.  Crestbd  Flycatchbr.  —  Only  two  pairs,  in 
deaden  ings. 

22.  Sayomia  pbobe.     Ph<ebb.  —  In  four  places. 

23.  Contopus  borealia.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  In  two  places  ; 
in  tamarack  swamp  and  between  Wequetonsing  and  Harbor  Springs. 

24.  Contopus  virens.  Wuod  Pbweb.  — One  of  the  common  birds  in 
all  woods;   feeding  fledged  or  nearly  fledged  young. 

25.  Empidonax  traillii  alnorum.  Alder  Flycatcher.  —  In  three 
places.    Weque,  Flarbor  Springs  and  Walloon  Lake. 

26.  Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher.  —  Once  only;  on 
cultivated  land  north  of  Weque. 

27.  Otocoris  alpestris  praticola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark.  —  On  field 
north  of  llnrbor  Springs. 

28.  Cyanocitta  cristata.     Blue  Jay. — Quite  common. 

29.  Corvus  americanus.    American  Crow.  —  Common. 

30.  Molothrus  ater.  Cowbird. — Common  in  small  troops*  mostly 
voiing  birds  feeding  in  the  streets  with  the  House  Sparrows;  also  younf 
out  of  nest  fed  bv.  foster  parents  (Chestnut-sided  Warbler  at  Roarinf 
Brook  and  Weque;   Redstart  at  HImrnet  Beach). 

31.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Rei>-wingei)  Blackbird.  —  Noticed  but 
once  at  Menonaqua  Beach. 

32.  Stumella  magna.  Meadowlark.  —  Only  a  few  in  two  or  three 
places. 

33.  Quiacalus  quiacula  cneus.  Bronzed  Gracklb.  —  A  few  came  to 
the  shore  at  West  Weque,  Harbor  Springs  and  Kegomic  to  gather  and 
carrv  awav  food. 
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34.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Purple  Finch.  •—  Its  beautiful  song  heard 
and  several  pairs  located  in  immediate  vicinity  of  cottiiges  in  several  of  the 
resorts,  but  not  a  common  bird. 

35.  Passer  domesticus.  House  Sparrow.  —  Common  except  at 
Weque  where  no  nuisances  are  tolerated.  (Neither  horse,  cattle,  dog  or 
cat  are  allowed  to  be  kept  on  the  association  grounds.) 

36.  Astragalinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch.  —  The  most  conspicu- 
ous species  during  my  stay,  being  everywhere  heard  and  seen,  singing, 
mating,  flying,  building. 

37.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  Vesper  Sparrow.  —  Common  on  farm- 
land, singing  much,  especially  morning  and  evening;  feeding  fledged 
young  on  fence,  also  newly  hatched  in  nest  by  roadside. 

3S.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savanna  Sparrow. — 
One  pair  (male  singing)  at  Petoskcy  near  water  reservoir. 

39.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  White-throated  Sparrow.  —  One  of  the 
common  birds  on  low  ground,  singing  much. 

40.  Spizella  socialis.  Chipping  Sparrow.  —  Numerous  around  cot- 
tages in  all  resorts  ;  grown  young. 

41.  Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco.  —  Pretty  common ;  nest- 
ing near  dwellings  as  well  as  in  open  woods  ;  had  fully  grown  young  and 
busy  with  second  brood.  Occurring  on  same  ground  as  Chippy,  their 
songs  can  here  be  easily  compared.  Mr.  Stephenson  found  three  nests, 
each   one  containing  only  two  incubated  eggs  or  newly  hatched  young. 

42.  Melospiza  melodia.  Song  Sparrow.  —  An  abundant  and  promi- 
nent songster  in  and  out  of  towns  ;  seen  and  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Nef»t  with  three  small  young  in  lawn  only  a  few  yards  from  occupied 
dwelling,  July  14. 

43.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Towhee. — Apparently  not  common. 
Only  a  few  noticed. 

44.  Cyanospiza  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting.  —  One  of  the  common  and 
generally  distributed  songsters. 

45.  Piranga  erythromelas.  Scarlet  Tanager.  —  Fairly  common  and 
a  prominent  songster  during  my  stay. 

46.  Progne  subis.  Purple  Martin.  —  A  small  colony  at  Harbor 
Springs  and  a  larger  one  at  Petoskey. 

47.  Hirundo  erythrogaster.  Barn  Swallow.  —  Conspicuous  about 
the  piers  at  Weque  and  Petoskey,  and  especially  numerous  at  Harbor 
Springs  where  they  were  still  feeding  young  in  nests  under  the  piers, 
while  the  young  of  the  first  brood  were  fully  grown,  flying  about  or  rest- 
ing on  roofs  and  wires.  Four  nearly  grown  young  in  a  nest  less  than 
12  feet  from  ground  under  the  roof  of  the  platform  at  the  Petoskey  R.  R. 
station  were  constantly  fed  by  the  parents  in  the  presence  of  scores  of 
persons  waiting  for  the  trains.    July  22. 

48.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow.  —  Two  among  the  other 
swallows  at  Harbor  Springs,  July  19. 

49.  Clivicola  riparia.     Bank   Swallow.  —  Hunting  in  small   troops 
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over  the  bajr  with  headquarters  at  Harbor  Springs,  where  sometimes  over 
a  hundred  swallows  congregated  on  the  wires  at  the  steamboat  landing. 

50.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwino.  —  Next  to  the  Goldfinch 
the  most  restless  bird  of  the  region  at  this  particular  time,  frequenting 
treetops  for  flycatching  ;  small  parties  dissolve  into  pairs ;  nest  building 
July  10. 

51.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  —  Local Ij  called  the  Preacher ; 
the  most  industrious  songster  of  all  the  woods  adjoining  the  resorts,  heard 
at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

52.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler.  —  Fairlj  common 
in  the  woods  ;  still  in  song ;  had  grown  young. 

53.  Helminthophila  rubricapilla.  —  Nashville  Warbler.  —  Found 
in  three  places  along  tamarack  swamp  ;  singing  yet. 

54.  Dendroica  settiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  —  None  at  Weque,  but 
fairly  common  and  in  song  at  Kegomic,  Bayview  and  Petoskey. 

55.  Dendroica  csenilescens.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  » 
Pretty  common  in  all  woods,  where  its  song  was  heard  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  the  singing  male  could  be  easily  detected ;  female  seen  but  twice ; 
fully  grown  young  July  19. 

56.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler.  —  Only  one  pair 
located  at  edge  of  tamarack  swamp,  where  male  was  still  in  song  July  23. 

57.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. — Fairly 
common  and  in  song,  though  feeding  grown  young  out  of  nest ;  also  feed- 
ing grown  Cowbird  at  Weque  and  Roaring  Brook. 

58.  Dendroica  blackbumise.  Blackburnian  Warbler.  —  Found 
wherever  hemlocks  occur ;  song  repeatedly  heard  and  parents  seen 
feeding  grown  young  in  treetops. 

59.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  —  Com- 
mon in  all  the  woods,  occurring  together  with  the  Black-throated  Blue 
Warbler  and  both  songs  were  generally  heard  together.  Fully  grown 
young  fed  by  both  parents  July  11. 

60.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Ovenbird.  —  The  Ovenbird,  by  some  called 
the  Teacher,  together  with  the  Preacher  (  Vireo  olivaceus)^  filled  the  woods 
with  song  in  the  early  morning  hours.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  wood- 
land birds  and  fed  grown  young  July  14. 

61.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Canadian  Warbler.  — Only  in  one  place. 
Roaring  Brook,  feeding  young  July  20. 

62.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart.  —  Fairly  common 
songster;  most  numerous  near  Emmet  Beach,  where  old  males  are 
unusually  dark  and  have  a  peculiarly  shrill  song.  Old  male  feeding 
grown  Cowbird  July  14. 

63.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird.  —  Generally  distributed,  but 
not  very  numerous  and  song  seldom   heard. 

64.  Harporhynchus  rufus.  Brown*  Thrasher.  —  Somewhat  more 
numerous  than  the  Catbird,  but  song  heard  only  a  few  times:  both 
species  fomi  of  service  l>errie>. 
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65.  Troglodytes  aSdon.  House  Wren.  —  One  of  the  most  familiar 
and,  next  to  the  Robin,  the  best  known  bird  of  the  resorts,  especially  at 
Wequetonsing,  where  it  is  held  in  undeserved  esteem,  being  the  rascal 
who,  unsuspected,  destroys  other  birds*  eggs  from  sheer  wantonness. 

66.  Anorthura  byemalis.  Winter  Wren.  — A  fairly  common  inhab- 
itant of  all  the  woods,  but  much  oftener  heard  than  seen,  his  shrill, 
unmusical  song  reaching  far  through  the  quiet  woods.  Had  fully  grown 
young. 

67.  Sitta  carolinensis.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. — Only  a  few 
individuals  were  noticed,  occurring  on  same  ground  as  the  Red-breasted 
Nuthatch. 

68.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  Met  with  in  sev- 
eral places  near  Harbor  Springs  and  at  Roaring  Brook ;  leading  grown 
young  July  12. 

69.  Parus  atricapillus.  Chickadee.  —  Pretty  common ;  moving  in 
family  groups. 

70.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush.  —  Quite  common  and 
tong  often  heard  in  early  morning. 

71.  Hylocichla  aonalaschkc  pallasii.  Hermit  Thrush. —  Common 
and  in  full  song,  though  feeding  fledged  young. 

72.  Merula  migratoria.  American  Robin. — The  most  conspicuous 
and  best  liked  bird  of  the  resorts,  remarkably  abundant  and  confiding, 
building  nests  on  porches.  Begins  to  sing  at  3.45  a.  m.  with  the  House 
Wren,  Song  and  Chipping  Sparrows. 

73.  Sialia  sialis.    Bluebird.  —  Fairly  common  on  the  farmland  adjoin 
ing  the  resorts. 


BIRDS  OF   THE  ISLAND  OF  CARRIACOU. 

BY  JOHN  GRANT  WELLS. 

Pari  I.      Water  Birds. 

Carriacou,  a  dependency  of  the  Island  of  Grenada,  is  situated 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  that  island.  It  is  mountainous,  the 
highest  peak.  High  North,  being  980  feet,  and  next  in  height 
comes  Chapcau  Carr^,  to  the  southward,  960  feet.  There  are 
several  natural  harbors,  notably  Tyrell  Bay,  from  which  extends  a 
deep  lagoon  where  ships  are  docked  for  repairs,  and  where 
delicious  oysters  are  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the   mangrove 
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trees  on  its  borders.  The  hills  have  been  madi  denuded  of  trees 
for  the  purpose  of  shipbuilding,  many  small  craft,  of  from  five  to 
fifty  tons,  being  continually  built  here.  The  island  has  an  area 
of  about  thirteen  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  7000.  There 
are  no  running  streams  in  the  island,  the  water  supply  being 
derived  from  a  few  natural  springs  and  wells ;  rain  water  is  also 
collected  in  tanks  and  ponds. 

The  following  account  of  Carriacou,  written  in  the  year  1774, 
may  prove  of  interest :  — 

'^  Cariouacou  (its  Carib  name) ,  about  20  miles  in  compass,  and 
by  those  who  should  be  best  acquainted  with  it,  represented  as  one 
of  the  fairest  and  finest  spots  in  this  part  of  America,  enjoying  a 
climate  equally  wholesome  and  pleasant,  a  soil  wonderfully  fertile, 
aboundiiig  with  valuable  timber,  as  well  as  fine  fruit  trees.  Bat 
what  distinguishes  it  most,  and  which  induced  more  than  one 
recommendation  to  the  French  Court,  is  its  having  a  harbor  as 
safe,  as  spacious,  and  as  commodbus  as  any  that  this  part  of  the 
world  can  boast,  and  communicating  by  a  narrow,  though  a  deep 
channel,  with  a  Lagune,  in  which,  without  any  assistance  from 
art,  ships  may  careen  very  conveniently.  '* 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  forests  in  Carriacou,  many  of  the  birds 
found  in  the  neighboring  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  are 
not  represented,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  being  a  large  area 
of  swamps  and  marshes,  numbers  of  the  aquatic  and  wading 
varieties  are  to  be  found,  and  the  extensive  pastures  on  the  coast 
tempt  many  of  the  migratory  species  to  visit  the  island,  some 
stragglers  of  which  remain  all  the  year  round.  The  low,  scrubby 
^bush'  of  the  hillsides  and  the  cultivated  fields  of  pigeon  peas  and 
Indian  corn,  afford  food  and  shelter  to  most  of  the  resident  birds, 
whilst  the  cliffs  on  the  southern  and  southwestern  sides  of  the 
island,  as  also  the  rocky  islets  off  the  coast,  are  the  homes  of 
numerous  waterfowl. 

From  observations  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years,  I  find 
that  there  are  39  resident  birds  and  33  migratory,  or  "partial 
residents,"  thus  comparing  favorably  with  the  larger  island  of 
Barbados,  from  which  82  species  are  recorded,  of  which  only  15 
are  resident. 
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1.  Podilymbus  podiceps  {Linn.).  Grebe;  Diver.  —  This  bird  is  not 
numerous  ;  one  or  two  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  Lauriston  and 
Union  Swamps.  It  is  very  shy,  and  will  dive  immediately  on  the  approach 
of  any  one,  and  as  it  is  capable  of  remaining  a  considerable  time  under 
water,  and  has  the  habit  of  rising  and  just  keeping  its  bill  above  the  sur- 
face, it  can  easily  evade  notice. 

2.  Larus  atricilla  Linn.  Laughing  Gull;  Mauve. — This  gull  is  a 
familiar  figure  all  round  the  coast  of  the  island  ;  large  flocks  may  often 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  water,  or  attending  the  flocks  of  Pelicans  and 
demanding  their  share  of  each  bird's  catch,  which  they  often  take  from 
the  mouth  of  the  pelican,  uttering  their  laughing  cry  all  the  while,  which 
the  fishermen  declare  to  be  ka/f  half  half  As  these  gulls  cannot  dive, 
they  have  to  depend  for  their  food  on  the  shoals  of  sprats  and  fry  that  come 
up  to  the  surface,  and  they  have  been  known  to  take  large  bites  from  the 
backs  of  a  fish  called  corvally  which  swims  near  the  surface  in  large 
numbers.  After  heavy  falls  of  rain,  when  the  pastures  are  covered  with 
numerous  rain  pools,  these  gulls  resort  to  them  in  numbers  and  feed  on 
the  earth  worms  which  swarm  in  the  pools ;  this  may  often  be  seen, 
especially  in  the  Beausejour  pasture.  The  birds  are  very  fearless  and 
tame  and  will  allow  any  one  to  approach  them  quite  closely ;  if  one  of 
the  birds  should  be  shot  and  wounded,  others  will  hover  over  and  around 
it,  with  cries  of  distress.  They  breed  on  the  islets,  Isle-de-large  being  a 
favorite  one,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  No  nest  is  made,  the  eggs, 
three  to  four,  being  laid  on  the  bare  rocks  in  little  depressions,  and 
occasionally  in  a  tuft  of  grass.  The  nests  are  sometimes  so  numerous 
and  close  together  that  one  can  hardly  walk  about  without  treading 
on  the  eggs.  When  the  young  are  hatched  the  parent  birds  go  out  at  an 
early  hour,  with  much  noise,  to  their  feeding  places;  about  5  a.  m.  they 
commence  to  fly  in  large  numbers  from  Isle-de-large  over  Hermitage  to 
the  bays  on  the  western  side,  and  from  4  p.  m.  to  dusk  they  keep  returning, 
laughing  and  calling  to  each  other  all  the  while.  They  sometimes  fly  so 
low  across  the  yard  that  they  might  be  caught  with  the  hand  or  struck 
with  a  stick. 

The  eggs,  generally  three  and  occasionally  four  in  number,  are  dark 
buff  with  splashes  of  brown,  sometimes  forming  a  ring  round  the  larger 
end;  they  measure  2.30  X  185,  2.15  X  i  70,  2.45  X  1.75. 

3.  Sterna  maxima  Bodd.  Royal  Tern.  —  This  beautiful  bird  is  not 
numerous  ;  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  are  seen  at  a  time,  fishing  and 
uttering  occasionally  a  harsh  grating  note.  They  are  fond  of  perching  on 
buoys  or  floating  bits  of  wood,  the  little  logs  which  serve  to  mark  the  fish- 
pots  being  a  favorite  roost  for  them.  They  breed  on  the  rocks;  but  I 
have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  procuring  their  eggs.  As  I  write  there 
are  a  few  of  then  fishing  in  Hermitage  Bay  ;  it  is  interesting  to  watch  their 
quick  plunges  at  the  fish. 

4.  Sterna  dougalli  Montag.  Roseate  Tern;  Carrect.  —  A  few 
vears  ago  these  birds  used  to  frequent  Jack-a-dan  Island,  off  the  Port  of 
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Hillsborough,  in  large  numbers ;  they  also  used  to  breed  there,  but  for 
some  reason  thej  have  now  deserted  it,  and  seem  to  have  made  Frigate 
Island  and  Rose  Rock  their  nesting  places.  I  have  taken  their  eggs  there 
in  May. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  peculiar.  It  is  most  amusing  to  see  them 
drop  down  perpendicularly  into  the  sea  and  plunge  under  the  surface  and 
up  again  immediately  with  a  small  fish.  They  fish  in  flocks,  and  gener- 
ally roost  on  the  rocks  about  midday  for  a  rest.  Their  note  it  a  kind  of 
screech. 

The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  generally  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  but 
sometimes  in  a  grass  tuft. 

5.  Sterna  fuliginosa  GmeL  Sooty  Tern;  Twar-oo. — This  bird  is 
not  abundant  in  Carriacou,  though  it  breeds  in  numbers  on  the  islets 
between  this  island  and  Grenada;  a  few  may  be  seen  at  Bonaparte  Rocks 
and  Isle-de-large. 

6.  Sterna  ansethetut  Scop,  Bridled  Tern.  —  Numerous  at  all  the 
little  islands,  notably  at  Rose  Rock  where  they  nest  in  colonies  during 
the  month  of  Maj-,  where  I  have  taken  several  clutches  of  eggs.  It  is  a 
graceful  bird,  swift  of  wing,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  far  out  at  sea 
fishing,  and  occasionally  sitting  on  the  water  in  flocks  like  the  Laughing 
Gull.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  same  family,  they  make  hardly  any 
nett,  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  a  depression  in  the  rock  serving  as  a  place  for 
depositing  its  eggs.  These  are  two  in  number,  light  grayish  buff  with 
dark  brown  spots  and  blotches.     They  measure  2.12  X  1.37,  2x30  X  1.37. 

7.  Anout  stolidus  Linn.  Noddy  Tern  ;  Mwen.  —  These  birds  are  to 
be  met  with  all  around  the  island,  they  nest  at  Isle-de-large«  Rose  Rock 
and  White  Island.  At  the  eastern  end  of  White  Island  is  a  conical  hill 
where  the  Noddy  congregates  in  large  numbers.  The  hill  is  honey-combed 
and  is  just  the  place  for  it  to  deposit  its  eggs.  I  have  taken  several  sets 
of  eggs  at  Rose  Rock  and  Isle-de-large  in  May  ;  the  colony  at  White 
Island  is  inaccessible. 

The  Noddy  is  not  quite  so  stupid  a  bird  as  he  has  been  described  by 
some  writers  ;  it  is  true  that  he  seems  and  looks  very  foolish  whilst  sitting 
on  his  nest,  and  one  would  imagine  he  could  be  taken  by  the  hand,  but 
just  as  you  expect  to  hold  him  he  will  administer  a  sharp  peck  to  your 
hand  and  fly  away,  leaving  his  nest  to  be  despoiled. 

The  eggs  are  usually  placed  in  a  hole  or  depression  in  the  rock,  and 
contain  from  two  to  three  eggs,  of  a  pale  gray,  thickly  spotted  with  brown. 

8.  Puffinus  auduboni  Fin$ck.  Diaulotin. —  Though  not  often  seen, 
as  it  seldom  leaves  its  hole  in  the  daytime,  this  bird  is  very  numerous, 
and  lives  in  holes  and  under  the  rocks  on  most  of  our  little  islets,  issuing 
forth  at  dusk  to  fish  and  returning  at  dawn.  They  make  a  most  unearthly 
noise  when  leaving  and  returning  to  their  nests,  hence  the  name  given 
to  them  by  the  fishermen,  which  literally  means  '  little  devil.*  Bonaparte 
Rocks  are  a  favourite  abode  of  these  birds.  When  the  young  arrive  at  a 
certain  stage  they  become  simply  a  ball  of  fat  enclosed  in  down  ;  it  is 
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then  that  the  fishermen  take  them  in  large  numbers  and  after  salting  and 
drying  them,  they  are  taken  to  the  different  markets  in  Grenada  where 
they  are  readily  bought  and  appear  to  be  much  relished  by  certain  people. 
The  following  account  of  my  discovery  of  this  bird  on  Labaye  Rock  in 
April,  i$88,  will  give  a  good  description  of  it  and  its  breeding  habits. 

About  eight  years  ago  numbers  of  dried  birds  used  to  be  brought  into 
the  market  at  Grenville  for  sale ;  they  were  young  birds  and  very  fat. 
The  men  who  sold  them  said  they  were  the  young  of  the  Diablotin,  and 
were  caught  in  holes,  on  a  small  island  to  the  eastward  called  Mouchoir 
Quarre.  I  endeavored  to  procure  a  live  one  but  without  avail,  and  in  fact 
so  many  improbable  stories  were  told  concerning  this  bird,  that  I  looked 
upon  the  ^  Diablotin  *  as  a  myth,  and  concluded  that  the  dried  birds  were 
the  young  of  some  species  of  gull.  My  interest  in  the  matter  has,  how- 
ever, been  recently  revived.  On  Easter  Monday,  2nd  April,  1888,  I  paid 
a  visit  to  a  small  islet  called  Labaye  Rock,  about  a  mile  off  the  Port  of 
Grenville,  a  place  where  I  had  been  on  many  previous  occasions.  On 
exploring  the  Rock,  a  young  bird  was  discovered  in  a  hole  under  a  stone  ; 
it  was  covered  with  down,  in  fact  it  seemed  like  a  ball  of  fat  enclosed  in 
down.  One  of  the  boatmen  pronounced  it  to  be  a  young  Diablotin. 
This  caused  me  to  make  a  thorough  search,  with  the  happy  result  that  I 
found  an  adult  bird  with  a  young  one  in  one  hole,  and  a  full-grown 
female  and  one  egg  in  another.  The  birds  on  being  brought  out  into  the 
light  appeared  to  be  quite  foolish,  and  beyond  a  feeble  attempt  to  bite 
seemed  to  make  no  effort  to  escape.  I  kept  them  alive  for  some  days  ; 
they  would  take  no  food  during  the  day,  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  but  at 
night  they  fed  on  scraps  of  fish,  and  at  intervals  uttered  a  peculiar  cry 
resembling  a  cat-howl.  They  evidently  lay  but  one  ^^^^  as  only  one 
young  was  found  in  each  nest,  and  the  ^^^  which  I  got  was  highly 
incubated  ;  it  is  of  a  dull  white  color  and  measures  2.00  X  1.37. 

Col.  Feilden  discovered  this  bird  breeding  in  Barbados  about  the  same 
time,  and  Dr.  Bryant''s  account  of  its  breeding  in  the  Bahamas,  including 
size  of  ^%%^  agrees  closely  with  my  account  of  the  same. 

9.  Oceanites  oceanicus  {Kuhl).  Mother  Carey's  Chicken. —  This 
bird,  which  never  appears  to  rest  at  all,  is  sometimes  seen  following  in 
the  wake  of  a  sloop,  especially  if  the  winds  are  high,  and  a  stormy  sea 
running;  it  skims  the  tops  of  the  waves,  then  sails  down  the  hollow  to 
mount  the  next,  being  quite  at  home  'on  the  ocean  wave.' 

Its  breeding  habits  have  not  been  determined  owing  to  its  rarity,  and 
the  fact  of  its  not  being  seen  to  roost  anywhere. 

10.  PhaSthon  aethereus /,////i.  Tropic  Bird;  Paille-en-c^ueue  ;  Boat- 
swain.—  This  is  a  bold,  strong  bird,  and  it  takes  long  flights,  being  met 
with  many  miles  out  at  sea.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  long  tail  feathers, 
which  have  earned  for  it  one  of  its  local  names,  Paille-en-queue,  or  straw- 
in-tail.  It  frequents  Frigate  Island  and  Rose  Rock,  from  which  I  have 
taken  its  eggs.  It  lays  but  one  ^gg^  placed  in  a  deep  hole.  The  bird  is 
often  taken  alive  whilst  sitting,  as  it  has  no  means  of  escape  if  the  hand 
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is  thrust  into  the  hole,  though  it  can  administer  a  severe  peck  with  its 
powerful  beaky  as  I  know  from  personal  experience. 

The  t%g  is  a  large  one>  of  a  dull  purple  brown  thickly  scribbled  and 
spotted  with  dark  purple  and  brown. 

11.  Siila  aula  (Linn.).  Booby;  Fou. —  This  bird  is  not  numerous  in 
Carriacou,  though  large  numbers  of  them  inhabit  Kik-en-jenny,  a  rock 
about  ten  miles  distant ;  a  few  of  them  are  seen  in  the  bays  around  the 
coast.  They  are  magnificent  divers,  plunging  into  the  sea  like  a  wedge 
and  emerging  a  short  distance  oH  like  a  flash,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they 
miss  their  prey.  They  lay  one  tgg  only,  on  the  bare  ground  ;  the  egg  is 
white. 

12.  Pelecanus  fuscus  Z>/m».  Brown  Pelican;  Grand-gorge  —  Verv 
numerous  all  around  the  coast,  in  flocks  of  5  to  50,  sometimes  sitting 
quietly  on  the  water,  or  hovering  over  a  shoal  of  sprats  and  diving  one 
after  t^e  other  with  loud  splashes.  They  turn  right  over  when  they  dive, 
and  on  emerging  from  the  water  they  elevate  their  bills  and  shake  the 
fish  from  the  pouch  down  their  throats.  It  is  whilst  doing  this  that  the 
Laughing  Gull  steals  any  little  flsh  that  shows  from  the  pelican's  bill, 
often  perching  on  the  pelican's  head  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  fish 
easier.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  nested  on  some  of  the  out- 
lying rocks,  but  have  now  determined  that  they  resort  to  the  coast  of 
Florida  to  breed,  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April.  In 
May  and  June  they  begin  to  return  in  numbers,  and  the  young  of  the 
year  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  lighter  gray  color  and  yellow  *  down  ' 
on  the  head.  They  are  'early  birds*  at  their  fishing;  from  about  5  a.  m. 
they  may  be  seen  diving,  and  some  remain  fishing  until  dusk.  They 
roost  both  on  trees  and  on  the  rocks.  The  -flesh  of  the  young  birds  is  not 
to  be  despised  as  food,  but  the  old  birds  are  too  fishy,  though  I  have  seen 
them  eaten  with  avidity,  after  being  skinned,  by  the  people  in  the  small 
islands.  The  skin  of  the  breast  is  beautiful  and  makes  elegant  little  mat» 
for  the  table,  and  I  liave  seen  them  made  into  caps;  the  pouch  can  be 
made  into  bags  for  tobacco  and  has  been  used  to  cover  a  small  drum  or 
tambourine. 

13.  Fregata  aquila  (Linn.).  Man-o'war  Bird;  Frigate. — This 
remarkable  bird  is  a  familiar  figure  ;  two  or  three  may  often  be  seen  sail- 
ing majestically  over  the  land,  sometimes  so  high  as  to  appear  like  black 
specks.  They  often  hover  over  the  sea  and  dart  down  to  pick  up  fish 
near  the  surface  (as  they  do  not  dive),  or  watch  the  Boobys  fishing,  ready 
to  rob  tlieni  of  their  prey.  It  is  astonishing  how  quick  this  large  bird  it 
in  its  movements  ;  it  will  pounce  upon  a  booby  that  has  secured  a  fish 
and  is  tlying  off  with  it,  cause  it  to  disgorge,  and  the  fish  will  fall,  but 
long  before  it  can  reach  the  water  the  Mano'-war  Bird  has  caught  it. 
They  may  frecjuently  be  seen  fighting  in  the  air,  particularly  the  old 
males,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  scarlet  gular  pouch  ;  they 
fight  dc><perately,  opening  and  shutting  the  long  forked  tail  like  a  pair  of 
shears  and  uttering  a  grating  cry. 
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They  nest  in  colonies  at  Kick-en-jenny.  They  build  a  large  platform 
of  sticks  on  the  figeur  trees,  and  lay  but  one  ^%%^ 

14.  Anas  boschas  Zi'atm.  Mallard.  —  A  rare  migrant  that  visits  the 
island  occasionallj* ;  I  have  shot  one  at  Lauristan  swamp,  the  only  one 
seen. 

15.  Nettion  carolinensis  {Gmel.),  Green-winged  Teal.  —  Numbers 
of  these  ducks  arrive  here  in  October  and  frequent  the  swamps  and  ponds; 
some  of  them  remain  till  March  when  they  become  quite  fat  and  are  excel- 
lent for  the  table.  They  afford  fine  sport;  I  have  shot  numbers  of  them 
at  Lauriston  Pond,  from  January  to  March.  A  straggler  or  twq  may 
remain,  but  they  generally  leave  before  the  middle  of  April. 

16.  Querquedula  discors  (Linn.).  Blue-winged  Teal  ;  Cercelle. — 
This  little  duck  arrives  in  September  and  October,  and  flocks  of  10  to  20 
may  be  seen  in  the  mangrove  swamps ;  they  also  frequent  the  rain  pools 
in  the  pastures  and  some  of  the  ponds ;  they  afford  good  sport  and  are  in 
line  condition  in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  A  few  of  them 
remain  all  the  year,  but  I  have  no  authentic  account  of  their  breeding 
here,  though  they  do  breed  at  Isle-de-Rhoude. 

17.  Erismatura  jamaicensis  (Gmel.).  Ruddy  Duck;  Red  Diver. — 
This  duck  is  a  resident,  and  breeds  in  Lauriston  Pond.  I  have  taken  their 
eggs  in  January.  The  bright  blue  bill  and  chestnut  plumage  of  the  male 
bird  make  it  conspicuous.  They  are  very  difficult  to  shoot,  as  at  the 
least  motion  of  the  sportsman  they  will  disappear  under  water,  just  sink- 
ing down  as  they  sit,  not  diving  like  other  ducks ;  they  remain  down  a 
long  while  and  will  come  to  the  surface  a  long  way  off,  quietly  appearing 
to  rise  up  in  the  same  manner  as  they  sunk  out  of  sight  ;  and  they  will 
sink  again  immediately  if  they  see  anything  suspicious.  The  female  is  of 
a  sober  mottled  brown  color. 

iS.  Ardea  herodias  Linn.  Large  Heron;  Crabier  montaigne. 
—  This  bird  is  not  a  resident  ;  seldom  more  than  one  is  seen  at  a  time, 
though  in  October,  1896,  after  heavy  rains  and  strong  south  winds,  I  saw- 
eight  of  them  in  Harvey  Vale  pasture,  which  was  then  covered  with  water. 
They  appeared  to  be  young  birds  and  to  have  alighted  here  owing  to  the 
stormy  weather,  as  they  had  disappeared  on  the  next  day  when  the 
weather  was  clear.    I  shot  a  fine  specimen  at  Frigate  Island  in  May. 

19.  Ardea  candidissima  Gmei.  White  Gaulin. —  This  bird  is  not 
common  in  Carriacou.  I  have  observed  but  a  few  of  them,  and  have  not, 
of  course,  succeeded  in  procuring  their  eggs. 

» White*  Gaulins  are  numerous  at  certain  seasons,  but  they  are  the 
young  of  the  Blue  Gaulin. 

20.  Ardea  csenilea  Linn.  Blue  Gaulin. —  A  common  bird  wherever 
swamps  or  rain  pools  occur.  They  nest  on  the  small  islets  ;  several 
nests  are  occasionally  placed  on  the  same  tree.  The  nest  is  only  a  plat- 
form of  dry  sticks,  through  which  the  eggs  can  be  seen  from  below. 
Their  eggs  are  two  and  sometimes  three  or  four  in  number,  of  a  beauti- 
ful bluish  green,  and  measure  1.66  X  1.32. 
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The  young  are  pure  white,  and  attain  full  size  before  the  change  of 
plumage  takes  place;  then  they  maj  be  observed  in  all  stages  of  the 
transition,  from  a  few  blue  feathers  to  a  few  white,  until  the  pure  blue 
slate  of  the  adult  is  reached. 

21.  Ardea  virescens  Z/ffii.  Hyallee  ;  Little  Crabirr. —  Numerous 
about  the  swamps.  It  is  a  prettily  marked  bird,  and  the  deep  orange 
color  of  the  legs  makes  it  conspicuous  as  it  takes  wing  on  being  flushed. 

Nest,  a  few  dry  sticks,  in  which  are  laid  two  blue-green  eggs,  measuring 
1.42  X  i-io  to  1.32  X  I.03. 

22.  Nycticorax  violaceus  {Linn,),  Crabier  ;  Night  Heron. —  This 
bird  is  numerous  in  Carriacou ;  bold  and  fearless,  he  is  found  all  round 
the  coast,  and  at  night  its  loud  qmok  is  rather  startling  to  the  timid 
traveler. 

It  nests  in  the  mangroves,  laying  three  blue-green  eggs,  measuring 
2.10  X  1.48  to  2.12  X  1.50. 

23.  Porzana  Carolina  {Linn.),  Sora  Rail. —  This  bird  is  a  migrant, 
but  a  straggler  or  two  may  remain  during  the  year.  It  is  a  lively  little 
bird,  generally  found  on  the  borders  of  the  ponds  and  rain  pools  ;  its 
habit  of  flicking  up  its  tail  attracts  attention  to  it. 

24.  lonomis  martinica  {Linn,),  Purple  Gallinule;  Hascamigl. — 
Very  numerous  at  Isle-de-large  and  Saline  Island;  a  few  seen  a  boot  the 
ponds  at  Carriacou.  They  are  caught  in  fish-pots  baited  with  corn,  and 
also  by  dogs.  They  are  smartly  colored  birds,  their  purple,  green  and 
brown  plumage,  red  bill  and  bright  yellow  legs,  making  them  conspicuous. 
They  do  damage  to  the  Indian  corn,  as  they  climb  up  the  stalks  and  eat 
the  ears  ;  they  also  climb  and  eat  plantains  and  bananas. 

25.  Gallinula  galeata  {Licht.).  Red-head  Waterfowl. —  The  large 
extent  of  mangrove  swamps  in  Carriacou,  the  natural  home  of  this  bird, 
makes  it  very  abundant ;  its  note  mav  be  heard  from  morn  to  eve  as  one 
rides  along  the  road  between  Lauriston  and  Hillsborough.  On  entering 
the  swamp  numbers  may  be  seen,  some  with  a  brood  of  six  or  eight  chicks 
swimming  behind  her  ;  they  all  make  for  cover  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
mangroves  at  the  least  alarm. 

The  bright  red  frontal  shield  of  this  bird,  and  the  white  feathers  under 
the  tail,    which    it    keeps    tlicking    up    whilst   it  swims,  are  conspicuous. 
The  eggs,  from  4  to  6  in  number,  are  light  buff  splashed  with  brown. 

26.  Fulica  americana  Gntcl.  Coot  ;  White-head  Water-fowl. — 
This  bird  is  excessively  shy,  and  will  dive  on  the  leastalarm,  and  continue 
diving  until  security  is  reached  in  the  rushes  or  roots  on  the  borders  of 
the  swamps,  which  are  its  home.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  fifty  of  these 
birds  in  Lauriston  swamp  durinu  the  drv  season,  when  onlv  a  small 
quantity  of  water  remains  in  the  deepest  pool  ;  here  they  congregate  and 
may  be  shot  in  numbers,  by  creeping  to  the  borders  before  sunrise.  As 
a  rule  they  dive  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  but  many  will  skim  along  the 
surface  of  the  water  leaving  a  wake  behind,  and  occasionally  one  will  rise 
on  the  wing.  They  build  a  thick  nest  of  water  weeds,  the  bottom  often 
resting  on  the  water;  the  eggs  number  from  six  to  eight. 
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27.  Gallinago  delicata  (Ord).  Wilson's  Snipe.— Rare  migrant, 
seen  during  September  and  October. 

28.  Micropalama  himantopus  (Bonap,).  Stilt  Sandpiper. — ^^A  few 
arrive  during  migration. 

29.  Tringa  maculata  VieilL  Pectoral  Sandpiper  ;  Grass  Bird.  — 
Arrive  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  end  of  September  and  during 
October  ;  they  frequent  the  pastures,  become  very  fat,  and  are  excellent 
eating. 

30.  Tringa  minutilla  Vieill,  Least  Sandpiper.  —  A  few  visit  the 
island  in  September. 

31.  Tringa  ferruginea  j9rt(»».  Curlew  Sandpiper.  —  Small  numbers 
arrive  in  September  and  October. 

32.  Ereunetes  pusillus  (Linn.).  Semipalmated  Sandpiper. —  Large 
numbers  arrive  from  August  to  October  ;  frequent  the  mud  flats  and  sea- 
shore ;   stragglers  may  be  seen  up  to  May. 

33.  Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.),  Sanderling.  —  A  few  visit  the  island 
during  migration. 

34.  Limosa  fedoa  (Linn.),  Marbled  Godwit.  —  A  rare  migrant; 
one  or  two  arrive  with  the  first  flight  of  Yellow-legs. 

35.  Totanus  melanoleucus  (Gtnei.).  Large  Yellow-legs  ;  Piker. 
—  Large  flocks  arrive  in  September  and  October;  they  afford  good  sport, 
and  are  relished  at  the  table. 

36.  Totanus  flavipes  (Gmel.).  Small  Yellow-legs.  —  Large  num- 
bers at  usual  migration  season  ;  stragglers  may  be  seen  all  the  year 
through. 

37.  Symphemia  semipalmata  (Gmel.).  Willet.  —  An  occasional 
visitor  during  migration. 

38.  Bartramia  longicauda  (Btchst.).  Cotton-tree  Plover.  —  Small 
numbers  arrive  during  September  and  October ;  they  are  very  shy,  and 
run  along  the  ground  very  fast ;  they  afford  good  sport  and  are  excellent 
for  the  table. 

39.  Actitis  macularia  {Linn.).  Spotted  Sandpiper. — Arrive  from 
August  to  October  ;  a  few  stragglers  remain  all  the  year  round  ;  frequent 
the  sea  shore,  and  mud  pools. 

40.  Numenius  hudsonicus  Lath.  Large  Curlew. — A  few  of  these 
visit  the  island  during  migration  ;  have  shot  them  at  Grand  Anse  swamp. 

41.  Numenius  borealis  (Forst.).  Curlew.  —  Comes  in  with  the 
Plovers,  but  remains  for  onlv  a  few  days. 

24.  Charadrius  squatarola  (Z,iV/;/.).  Gray  Plover.  —  Small  numbers 
arrive  in  September  and  October. 

43.  Charadrius  dominicus  A/ti//.  Golden  Plover.  —  Large  numbers 
of  this  game  bird  used  to  visit  the  island,  but  now  that  the  pastures  are 
being  neglected  and  allowed  to  be  overgrown  with  accacia,  they  are 
becoming  fewer  every  year,  and  will  probably  cease  to  alight  here  in 
future.  They  afford  fine  sport,  and  after  a  few  weeks  become  very  fat 
and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
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44.  iBfialitis  vocifttm  {Litm^Y  KilldbbrPlovbiu^A  nremlgrmnt, 
seldom  more  than  one  teen. 

45.  iBgialitte  Mmipfthnata  (Bmtmp^.  Rnco-MXCK  PLovBK.^ThU 
prettj  little  bird  arrivet  in  Augutt  and  September ;  it  frequents  the  sand- 
beach  in  flocks  of  three  to  six,  and  runs  along  at  considerable  speed, 
uttering  its  plaintive  call  note. 

46.  Arenaria  interprea  {JJmm,\  TtemTOMB.  ^Numbers  arrive  at 
the  migration  season ;  thejr  frequent  the  seashore,  and  maj  be  found 
amongst  the  debris  cast  up  by  the  sea*  A  few  remain  all  the  jrear.  I  hare 
seen  them  on  the  sands  of  Dumfries  and  Belvue  South  at  all  seasons,  and 
also  on  the  mud  flats  at  Grand  Anse.  I  observed  one  at  the  lagoon 
perched  on  the  mangrove  roots  eating  small  oysters. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SPECIALIZED   USE  OF  THE 

BASTARD    WING. 

BY  WM.  HUBBSLL  FISHSR. 

Plate   VIII. 

In  a  book  entitled  'The  Structure  and  Life  of  Birds/  by  F.  M. 
Headley,  M.  A.,  F.  Z.  S.,  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York,  1895,  the  author  states  that  he  saw  a 
pigeon  '^  when  checking  his  speed  in  air,  lift  the  bastard  wing  so 
that  daylight  was  visible  between  it  and  the  long  feathers,  this 
petty  appendage  jutting  out  and  impudently  spoiling  the  beautiful 
line  of  the  front  margin  of  the  wing  from  tip  to  tip.**  He  further 
says  that  "this  curious  phenomenon  may  be  seen  if  you  stand  at 
the  British  Museum  (the  Antiquarian  Department  at  Btoomsbury) « 
as  the  pigeons  which  are  usually  feeding  in  large  numbers  in  the 
front  fly  up  and  settle  overhead  on  the  pediment."  He  adds  that 
"  in  Muybridge's  photographs  of  the  Cockatoo,  on  the  wing,  both 
bastard  wings  may  be  seen  to  be  slightly  raised,  for  what  purpose 
it  is  hard  to  say.  In  the  pigeon,  they  project  during  a  vigorous 
stroke,  but  I  have  seen  no  other  bird  use  them  either  for  stopping 
or  striking."     On  page  254  of  his  work,  figure  65,  Mr.  Headlej 
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furnishes  a  drawing  from  a   photograph  of  Ottomar  Anschutz, 
showing  the  bastard  wing  extending  during  a  down  stroke. 

While  in  Europe  last  summer,  at  Munich,  I  procured  a  number 
of  instantaneous  photographs  of  pigeons  in  flight,  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  instantaneous  photographs  of  storks  {Ciconia  alba)  in 
flight.  All  of  these  were  taken  by  Ottomar  Anschutz.  One  of 
these  photographs  of  pigeons  shows  a  bird  descending.  This 
photograph  appears  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  which  is  prof- 
fered by  Mr.  Headley,  but  the  pigeon  clearly  shows  the  bastard 
wing  raised  and  projecting  forward.  The  pigeon  is  evidently 
about  to  alight  on  what  appears  to  be  a  box,  and  is  checking  his 
flight  either  by  his  outstretched  wings  held  rigidly,  or  the  wings 
are  used  to  back  air,  as  an  oarsman  backs  water.  From  my 
observations  of  pigeons,  in  alighting,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bird  is  no  doubt  bringing  his  wings  rapidly  forward  at  the  moment 
when  photographed,  as  he  is  too  near  the  perch  to  deem  it  likely 
that  he  was  using  the  soaring  position.  I  here  submit  the 
figure.      (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  i.) 

Among  the  photographs  of  the  stork  which  I  procured,  was  one 
of  a  stork  descending  to  its  nest.  In  this  (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  2) 
the  stork's  wings  are  extended  and  spread  to  their  full  capacity. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  bastard  wings,  each 
of  which  is  extended  forward  away  from  the  rest  of  the  wing  and 
spread  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity.  I  am  not  positive  whether 
the  wings  were  in  motion  when  this  photograph  was  taken,  or 
whether  the  wings  were  being  held  stationary.  That  the  wing  is 
not  being  raised  is  evident,  because  the  tips  of  the  primary 
feathers  are  bent  backward.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in 
at  least  two  different  orders  of  birds,  namely :  Columbae  and 
Herodiones  (and  Psittaci  ?),  we  find  pronounced  and  emphatic  use 
of  the  bastard  wing,  and  in  the  same  or  allied  phases  of  flight, 
namely :  in  that  or  those  which  belong  to  the  descent,  and  at  that 
part  of  the  descent  when  the  bird  is  very  near  the  place  upon 
which  it  is  to  alight. 
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PLUMAGErCYCLES  AND  THE   RELATION  BETWEEN 

PLUMA9ES  AND  MOULTS. 

BY   JONATHAN    DWIGHT   JR.,    M.D. 

The  plumage-cycle  of  a  species  is  the  series  of  successive 
plumages  that  are  peculiar  to  the  species,  or  it  may  be  said 
that  the  several  plumages  of  the  young  bird  together  with  those  of 
the  adult,  make  up  a  plumage-cycle.  If  plumages  are  viewed  in 
the  natural  sequence  in  which  they  succeed  one  another,  it  will  be 
found  that  plumage-cycles  of  species  vary  in  many  details  difficult 
to  put  into  words,  for  with  broadening  knowledge  of  the  subject 
we  find  that  many  familiar  terms  are  inadequate.  They  have  lost 
definiteness  of  meaning  through  careless  use,  or  they  have  out- 
grown their  early  significance  or  they  have  been  paraphrased 
into  a  host  of  synonyms,  in  any  or  all  of  these  ways  occasioning 
much  confusion  of  ideas.  Ornithology  seems  to  be  lagging  behind 
other  branches  of  zoology  in  the  slow  movement  towards  exact- 
ness of  statement  and  of  language,  and  many  of  the  vague  ideas 
that  prevail  regarding  the  relation  of  plumage  to  moult  need  to  be 
reduced  to  exact  terms.  Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  and  perhaps  many  more  need  to  betaken  before  we 
shall  reach  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  an  adequate 
system  of  plumages  and  moults,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  prominent  facts  admit  of  a  more  accurate 
grouping  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

Most  of  us  are  so  committed  to  the  old  idea  of  seasonal 
plumages  and  seasonal  periods  of  moult,  that  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  sliock  to  realize  that  the  seasonal  idea  fits  neither  birds  of  the 
tropics  nor  those  of  temperate  regioirs.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  'summer'  and  *  winter'  dress  of  birds  as  if  they  all 
changed  their  feathers  twice  in  the  year.  While  these  adjectives 
of  season  may  apply  to  birds  that  actually  do  moult  twice  in  the 
year,  we  are  at  j)resent  without  a  suitable  word  to  express  the 
plumage  of  birds  that,  wearing  the  same  dress  throughout  the 
year,  moult  only  once.  Nor  is  it  safe,  if  we  wish  to  be  accurate,  to 
speak  as  we  do  of  'spring'  and  'fall'  moults,  because  the 
moulting   periods   vary    so    with    species    and   with   age   that   no 
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seasonal  line  may  be  drawn,  even  in  countries  that  have  springs 
and  falls.  Then  again  it  has  been  customary  to  class  as  ^  im- 
mature '  several  different  stages  of  plumage  now  too  well  under- 
stood to  permit  of  such  lax  classification.  The  fact  is,  plumages 
and  moults  have  outgrown  their  nomenclature,  as  the  various  terms 
of  writers  clearly  indicate,  and  while  I  have  been  in  good  company 
in  sticking  to  the  seasonal  idea,  I  have  long  felt  that  we  must 
come  to  a  wider  view. 

We  may  not  all  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  a  plumage  and 
what  a  moult,  but  we  know  that  plumage  is  made  up  of  suc- 
cessive generations  or  crops  of  feathers  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  grow  at  periods  of  moult,  and  that  the  feathers  remain, 
even  though  sadly  altered  by  wear,  until  the  next  moult.  A 
complete  moult  can  only  result  in  a  simple  plumage,  all  the 
feathers  of  the  generation  being  of  about  the  same  age,  but  if  the 
moult  be  partial  the  resulting  plumage  will  be  compound  and 
made  up  of  new  feathers  more  or  less  mixed,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, with  those  of  an  earlier  generation.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  are  three  great  and  distinct  epochs  of  plumage  in 
the  life-cycle  of  the  bird  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  infancy, 
youth  and  manhood  in  the  human  being,  and  three  adjectives  are 
applicable  to  them,  viz.  natal  (Lat.  nataiis),  juvenal  (h^ii.  jmrn a- 
lis) J  and  nuptial  (Lat.  nuptiaiis).  The  natal  plumage  consists  of 
the  down-like  feathers  of  the  first  generation  known  as  neossop- 
tiles,  the  juvenal  plumage  consists  of  feathers  of  the  second 
generation,  and  the  nuptial  includes  the  later  generations.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  such  simplicity  of  plumages  is  rarely  found ; 
the  natal  plumage  may  be  lacking,  the  juvenal  is  worn  wholly  or 
in  part  as  a  first  nuptial,  and  the  nuptial  is  supplemented  by  non- 
nuptial  and  protective  stages. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  adult  plumage  of  the  breeding 
season  has  been  accepted  as  the  one  most  typical  of  the  species, 
and  the  moult  by  which  it  is  entirely  swept  away  forms  a  fixed 
point  in  every  plumage-cycle.  The  plumage  may  well  be  called 
the  nuptial  and  the  moult  the  postnuptial.  Some  species  at  the 
postnuptial  moult  acquire  an  annual  plumage  lasting  through  the 
whole  year  until  the  next  postnuptial  period  ;  other  species  acquire 
a  distinctly  non-nuptial  plumage  which,  at  the  prenuptial  moult  prior 
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to  the  breeding  season,  becomes  a  true  nuptial  plumage,  simple  or 
compound  according  as  the  moult  is  complete  or  incomplete.  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  there  are  three  plumages  belonging  espe- 
cially to  adult  birds,  instead  of  the  two  usually  recognized  if  adher- 
ence be  given  to  the  seasonal  idea.  The  three  are  the  annual 
(possibly  annuonuptial  would  express  it  better),  the  nuptial  and 
the  non-nuptial.  As  for  the  special  protective  plumages  of  the 
Ducks  and  Ptarmigans,  they  might  be  called  tutelar  (Lat.  tut- 
Claris)^  and  they  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  complete  postnuptial 
moult,  on  the  heels  of  which  follows  so  quickly  the  always  incom- 
plete posttutelar,  that  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  continuatioii  of  the 
former.  The  Ducks,  however,  pass  most  of  the  year  in  the  com- 
pound annual  plumage,  resulting  from  the  two  moults,  while  the 
Ptarmigans  on  the  other  hand  acquire  a  compound  non-nuptial 
dress  that  is  further  compounded  for  the  breeding  season  by 
a  prenuptial  moult  lacking  in  the  Ducks.  These  then  are  the 
plumages  and  moults  peculiar  to  birds  in  their  second  or  later 
years,  that  is  after  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  and  it  will  now  be 
easier  to  understand  those  of  the  young  bird  that  at  each  successive 
moult  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  ultimate  adult  plumage. 

The  first  plumage  of  the  young  bird  is  the  natal,  a  name 
applicable  to  the  rudimentary  feathers  of  the  first  generation 
known  as  neossoptiles  or  neoptiles.  The  Megapodiidai  are  said 
to  lose  this  plumage  before  the  bird  leaves  the  ^gg,  while  its 
growth  both  before  and  after  hatching  may  be  observed  in  many 
familiar  species.  Most  water  birds,  like  the  PygofHxIes,  the 
Anatida.'  or  the  Limicohv,  and  among  land  birds  the  Gallimt,  are 
thickly  covered  with  this  down-like  plumage,  while  its  scantiness 
is  marked  in  most  land  birds  like  the  Passeres  or  Columbje.  In 
some  families  like  the  Picida:  or  Trochilidjt  it  is  absent.  At  most, 
the  natal  plumage  is  worn  for  only  a  brief  period  and  is  completely 
lost  by  what  may  be  considered  as  a  postnatal  moult,  although 
this  consists  chieHy  of  loss  by  abrasion  of  the  neossoptiles  from  the 
tips  of  the  succeeding  feathers  to  which  they  are  attached.  There 
is  no  cessation  of  feather  growth  as  after  an  ordinary  moult,  but  the 
calamus  of  the  neossoptile  is  continued  into  the  tip  of  the  defini- 
tive feather  or  teleoptile  which  follows.  There  is,  however,  feather 
loss  of  the  first  generation  and  feather  gain  of  the  second,  the  two 
essential  constituents  of  a  moult. 
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The  second  plumage  of  a  young  bird  may  be  appropriately  called 
the  Juvenal  rather  than  'juvenile,'  which  word  has  a  less  exact 
meaning,  like  other  terms  that  have  been  in  use  for  this  plumage. 
The  current  expression  *  first  plumage'  is  entirely  inappropriate 
for  a  distinctly  second  stage  or  second  generation  of  feathers. 
These  have  been  called  '  mesoptiles '  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  teleoptiles  but  the  distinction  is  often  not  very  obvious, 
although  some  of  them  in  some  species  and  all  of  them  in  others 
are  weaker  and  softer  in  structure  than  adult  feathers,  and  also 
lack,  as  a  rule,  the  adult  patterns  and  colors.  The  order  of  their 
growth,  the  types  of  feathers,  and  the  areas  covered,  need  not  con- 
cern us  in  the  present  connection,  although  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  remiges  of  the  juvenal  dress  of  land  birds  like  the  Pas- 
seres  or  Gallinae,  grow  in  advance  of  the  body  plumage,  while  water- 
birds  like  the  Pygopodes  or  Anatidae  acquire  most  of  the  body 
plumage  first.  Among  many  of  the  smaller  species  of  birds  the 
juvenal  plumage  is  discarded  within  a  few  weeks.  There  are 
many  other  species,  however,  both  large  and  small  that  retain  at 
least  a  portion  of  it,  usually  the  wings  and  tail,  for  an  entire  year. 

The  postjuvenal  moult  is  an  extremely  important  point  in  every 
plumage-cycle  and  varies  both  in  its  completeness"  and  in  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  even  among  closely  related  species.  It  has 
often  been  confused  with  the  prenuptial  moult  which  in  some 
species  and  in  some  individuals  it  overlaps  in  point  of  time.  In 
fact,  we  often  find  this  moult  so  long  drawn  out,  that  in  some  spe- 
cies having  also  a  prenuptial  moult,  both  moults  may  be  found  in 
progress  on  the  same  specimen,  as  may  be  seen  among  some  of  the 
Longipennes,  Anatidae  and  Passeres.  But  irrespective  of  time  of 
occurrence  and  extent  of  feather  areas  involved,  two  plumages 
result  from  a  postjuvenal  moult,  the  first  annual  (juveno-annual) 
or  the  first  non-nuptial  (juveno-non-nuptial)  either  of  which  may 
be  simple  or  compound  as  the  moult  is  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  simple  first  annual  plumage  is  illustrated  by  the  English 
Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus),  the  compound  by  the  American 
Robin  {Merula  tnigratorid)  ^  the  simple  non-nuptial  plumage  by 
the  Horned  Lark  {Otocoris  alpestris)^  the  compound  by  the 
Black  Guillemot  {Cepphus grylle),  and  there  are  many  species  in 
many  families  of  birds  that  follow  one  or  the  other  of  these  types 
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of  moult.  The  first  annual  (a  simple  or  compound  juveno-annual) 
plumage  is  retained  until  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  but  the  non- 
nuptial  may  be  either  obliterated  by  a  complete  prenuptial  moult 
or  more  frequently  further  compounded  by  the  new  feathers  of  a 
partial  renewal  The  first  non-nuptial  therefore  is  succeeded  by  a 
simple  iirst  nuptial  (juveno-nuptial)  as  seems  to  be  the  case  mth 
the  Steminae,  the  Bobolink  {Doiuhonyx  orynh^rus)  and  other 
Passeres,  or  a  compound  first  nuptial  as  seen  in  many  widely 
differing  species  like  the  Lapland  Longspur  {Calearius  lappami- 
cus),  Bonaparte's  Gull  (Lams  philadilphid)  or  Ruddy  Duck 
{Erismatura  jamaicensis).  This  last  plumage  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  of  the  *  immature'  plumages,  and  they  are  not  difficuk 
to  understand  if  we  learn  their  origin.  Fortunately  for  the 
student  mo;it  of  them  are  replaced,  not  later  than  the  first  post- 
nuptial moult  by  the  adult  or  very  nearly  adult  plumage.  Some 
of  the  larger  Longipennes,  Anatids  and  others  pass  a  second 
year  in  an  'immature'  plumage  wholly  new  at  the  first  post- 
nuptial moult,  but  their  relative  numbers  are  so  small  that  in 
some  species  it  is  possible  they  represent  birds  of  deficient  vitalit}\ 
a  portion  at  least  seeming  to  assume  adult  dress,  at  a  consider- 
ably earlier  period  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Much  of  what  I  have  written  will,  no  doubt,  seem  obscure  and 
complicated,  for  the  facts  about  plumages  and  moults  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  simple  explanation,  but  in  summing  up 
the  following  systematic  arrangement  of  plumages  and  moults  may 
perhaps  help  to  make  the  whole  subject  clearer. 

Derivation   of   Plumages. 


Natal. 

Postfttital  moults  complete. 
Juvenal. 

Vo$t jure  mil  moults  if  complete . 

Annual   (simple). 

Non-nuptial    (simple). 

Post j live  mil  moult,  it  partial. 
Annual  (compound ». 


Natal. 
Juvenal. 

1st   Annual   or   simple  juveno- 

nnnual. 
I  St    Non-nuptial  or  simple    ju- 

vf  no-non-nuptial. 

1st  Annual  or  compound  juveno- 
annual. 
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[Lag-opus  assumes  a  special  protec- 
tive plumage  and  hy  posttutelar 
moult  a  compound  non-nuptial 
plumage.] 

Non-nuptial  (compound). 

Prenuftial  moult y  if  domplete. 


Prenuptial  moult y  if  partial. 

Nuptial. 
Postnuptial  moult  complete. 
Annual  (simple). 

[Some  Anatidae  assume  a  special 
protective  plumage  and  by  post- 
tutelar  moult  a  compound  annual 
plumage.] 


ist  Protective  or  juveno-tutelar. 


1st  Non-nuptial   or   compound 

juveno-non-nuptial. 

ist   Nuptial    or   simple  juveno- 

nuptial. 

ist  Nuptialor  compound  juveno- 
nuptial. 


2d  or  adult   Annual   or   simple 

annuo  nuptial. 
2d  or  adult  protective  or  tutelar. 


Non-nuptial  (simple) 

Prenuptial  moult  if  complete. 

Prenuptial  moults  if  partial. 


2d  or  adult  Non-nuptial. 
2d  or  simple  adult  Nuptial. 

2d  or  compound  adult  Nuptial. 


According  to  this  arrangement  of  plumages,  the  old  indefinite 
terms  are  replaced  by  exact  ones,  and  instead  of  *  downy  young  * 
we  have  natal,  instead  of  *  first  (!) '  or  *  nestling  plumage '  we 
have  Juvenal,  and  instead  of  '  autumnal,'  *  winter,'  *  non-breed- 
ing,' *  ni»ptial '  or  *  immature '  plumages  we  have  the  several 
annual  or  nuptial  plumages  exactly  indicated.  It  is  therefore  pos- 
sible to  represent  the  plumage-cycle  of  a  species  with  considerable 
accuracy,  the  following  being  a  few  examples. 

Passer  donusticus.     Natal,  juvenal,  simple  annual. 

Merula  migratoria.     Natal,  juvenal,  compound  annual. 

Carpodacus purpureus.  Natal,  juvenal,  compound  first  annual, 
simple  adult  annual. 

Colinus  virginianus.  Natal,  juvenal,  simple  first  non-nuptial, 
compound  nuptial,  simple  adult   non-nuptial. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  Natal,  juvenal,  compound  first  non- 
nuptial,  simple  nuptial,  simple  adult  non-nuptial. 
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Calidris  arenaria.  Natal,  juvenal,  compound  first  non-nuptial, 
simple  first  nuptial,  simple  second  non-nuptial,  compound  adult 
nuptial. 

Cepphus  grylle.  Natal,  juvenal,  compound  first  non-nuptial, 
compound  nuptial,  simple  adult  non-nuptial. 

Somateria  spectabilis.  Natal,  juvenal,  compound  annual,  pro- 
tective (or  tutelar.) 

Lagopus  iagqpus.  Natal,  juvenal,  first  protective,  compound  non- 
nuptial,  compound  nuptial,  adult  protective. 

Finally  I  have  prepared  a  table  (p.  254)  showing  by  the  graphic 
method,  the  plumage-cycles  of  several  species,  which  differ  in  the 
number  of  plumages  worn  in  equal  lengths  of  time.  I  have  rep- 
resented the  average  length  of  time  each  plumage  is  worn  and  the 
average  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  moults  but  individuals 
delayed  in  moult  or  deficient  in  vitality  will  vary  much  from  the 
average.  To-day  the  average  is  none  too  well  known  even  among 
the  commonest  species. 


ON   THE   FINDING   OF   THE  BONES   OF   THE   GREAT 
AUK    {PLAUTUS  IMPENNIS)    IN    FLORIDA. 

BY    O.  P.   HAY. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  writer  received, 
for  identification,  from  Prof.  W.  S.  Blatchley,  State  Geologist  of 
Indiana,  a  small  collection  of  bones  which  he  had  made  from  an 
Indian  shell  heap  at  Ormond,  Florida.  In  looking  over  this  lot  of 
bones,  which  in  general  are  those  of  species  living  to-day  in  that 
region,  attention  was  attracted  by  a  strongly  flattened  bird  humerus. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  it  belonged  to  some  member  of  the 
Alcidae,  but  was  larger  than  the  humerus  of  any  species  now  living 
along  our  coast.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman,  it 
was  compared  with  humeri  of  the  Great  Auk  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  Prof.  F.  A.  Lucas  on  Funk  Island,  and  the  comparison 
showed  that  it  agreed  with  those  in  every  particular.     This  result 
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was  so  surprising  that  careful  inquiry  was  made  of  Prof.  Blatchley 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  an  intrusion  of  the  bone  from  some 
other  collection.  Assurances  were  received  from  that  gentleman 
that  he  had  collected  the  bone  himself  at  the  locality  mentioned. 
Shortly  after  this  an  account  of  the  discovery  was  published  in  the 
New  York  *  Sun  ';  and  this  being  copied  into  some  of  the  Florida 
papers,  reached  the  eyes  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  was  then  sojourning  at  Ormond.  He  wrote  at  once 
making  inquiry  as  to  the  position  of  the  mound.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  anxiously  looking  for  some  one  to  continue  excavation 
with  a  view  of  finding  other  bones  of  this  interesting  bird ;  hence 
the  information  was  at  once  furnished.  Prof.  Hitchcock  immedi- 
ately went  to  work  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  reported  the  find- 
ing of  another  humerus.  On  his  return  north  he  stopped  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  showed  the  bone  to  Prof.  F.  A.  Lucas,  of  the 
National  Museum.  Afterward  this  bone  and  specimens  of  the 
other  vertebrates  that  he  had  collected  at  Ormond  were  turned 
over  to  the  writer  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  for  identification. 

According  to  Prof.  Blatchley's  account,  this  shell  heap  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Halifax  River,  about  one  mile  north  of 
Ormond.  The  mound  was  originally  1 136  feet  long,  213  feet  wide 
where  widest,  and  about  ten  feet  high  where  highest.  A  portion 
of  it  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long  has  been  removed  for  use  on 
the  streets  of  Ormond.  The  whole  is  a  refuse  heap  which  was 
made  by  the  Indians,  and  consists  of  shells,  bones,  pottery,  etc. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  materials  is  composed  of  the  shells  of  the 
little  mollusk,  Donax  variabilis,  which  is  very  abundant  at  this 
locality,  the  animal  of  which  appears  to  have  been  relished  by  the 
abori<;ines.  It  seems  very  plain,  however,  that  they  were  ready 
to  make  use  of  almost  any  animal,  salt  water,  fresh  water,  or  ter- 
restrial. 

Where  Prof.  Blatchley 's  excavations  were  made  there  are  six 
layers  of  shells,  var)'ing  from  tive  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  five  of  mold  or  decaying  vegetation,  ranging  in  thickness  from 
two  inches  to  a  foot.  The  surface  soil  is  a  foot  thick,  and  in  this 
are  growing  trees  of  considerable  size.  These  data  g^ve  us  some 
idea  of  the  great  age  of  at  least  the  older  portions  of  the  mound. 
The  bone  of  the  Great  Auk  secured  by  Prof.  Blatchley  was  taken 
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from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  heap.  Prof.  Hitchcock's  excava- 
tions were  made  about  twenty  feet  distant  from  those  of  Prof. 
Blatchley,  and  the  bone  which  he  secured  was  taken  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  heap  and  beneath  eight  feet  of  shells.  It  many  be 
added  that  the  two  humeri  belong  to  the  same  side,  the  left. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  distribution  of  the  Great  Auk. 
Its  existence  on  the  coast  of  New  England  since  the  time  of  occu- 
pation by  white  men  appears  to  have  been  held  in  some  doubt. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  (Amer.  Naturalist,  III,  1869,  p.  540)  informs 
us  that  its  bones  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  shell 
heaps  of  Massachusetts  as  far  south  as  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  and 
Plum  Island.  He  also  presents  some  evidence  to  show  that  it 
had  occurred  at  Ipswich  within  perhaps  a  hundred  years.  Orton 
states  (Amer.  Naturalist,  III,  p.  539)  that  Audubon  wrote  that  it 
had  once  been  plentiful  at  Nahant.  Alfred  Newton,  who  has 
made  a  most  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  bird  saya  (Ibis, 
186 1,  p.  397)  that  in  comparatively  modern  times  its  range 
extended  to  Cape  Cod.  F.  P.  Hardy  in  a  very  interesting  paper 
(Auk,  V,  1888,  p.  383)  quotes  a  passage  from  Archer's  *  Account 
of  Gosnold's  voyage  to  Cape  Cod  '  showing  that  among  other  birds 
seen  there  by  these  voyagers  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1602  were 
**  penguins,"  a  name  in  those  times  often  applied  to  the  Great  Auk. 
Hardy  concludes  that  these  birds  must  have  been  breeding  there 
at  that  season.  This  writer  also  refers  to  Brereton's  *  Account  of 
the  voyage  of  Gosnold  to  Virginia,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
"  penguins "  had  been  observed  in  that  region.  At  what  season 
they  were  seen  we  cannot  perhaps  determine. 

Mr.  Symington  Grieve,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  written  various 
papers  on  the  Great  Auk,  has,  through  Prof.  Lucas,  called  my 
attention  to  a  passage  found  in  Catesby's  *  Natural  History  of 
Carplina,'  published  in  1754.  The  passage  is  found  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  second  volume,  p.  xxxvi.  Catesby  gives  there  various 
lists  of  animals  observed  by  him.  One  of  these  lists  is  entitled 
"  European  water-fowls  which  I  have  observed  to  be  also  inhabit- 
ants of  America,  which  tho'  they  abide  the  winter  in  Carolina, 
most  of  them  return  north  in  the  spring  to  breed."  In  this  list 
occurs  again  the  name  "penguin."  Although  no  considerable 
importance  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  these  statements  regard- 


ing  the  great  southward  range  nf  [he  Great  Auk,  Maieinenls  not 
corroborated  and  apparently  rather  improbable;  n evert bdcM, in 
the  light  of  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  this  bird  in  Florida, 
they  seem  to  gain  considerable  claim  to  respect. 

That  the  Great  Auk  was  a  permanent  resident  in  Florida  is 
very  doubtful.  We  can  hardly  argue  with  respect  to  ihe  shell 
heaps  of  P'lorida,  as  Hardy  has  maintitmed  In  the  case  of  the  New 
England  heaps,  that  they  were  built  up  during  Ihe  summer,  and 
that  hence  the  bones  are  those  of  aults  which  were  captured  at 
that  season.  On  the  other  hand,  Ormond  is  n  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant in  a  straight  line  from  Cape  Cod.  and  eighteen  hundred  (ton 
Newfoundland  ;  and  either  of  these  distances  would  be  a  long  trip 
for  a  wingless  bird  to  make  and  repeat  in  half  a  year,  even  though 
his  swimming  powers  were  very  great. 

We  shall  probably  yet  learn  that  the  Great  Awk  was  a  perma- 
nent resident  along  our  coast  considerably  further  south  than 
Cape  Cod.  For  the  further  elucidation  of  this  subject,  seoidi 
ought  to  be  made  in  shell  heaps  all  along  the  const.  Additional 
information  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  the  early  wriicis  on 
the  history,  civil  and  natural,  of  our  country.  '   ' 


THE   BIRDS   OF    MARGARITA    ISLAND,    VENEZUELA. 


The  observations,  from  which  this  list  is  cnnpiled,  were  taken 
during  a  stay  on  the  island  of  a  little  over  three  weeks,  from  July 
3  to  July  25,  1901.  Specimens  were  obtained  of  all  the  land  birds 
seen  except  the  two  Vultures,  Ihe  Amazonian  Parrot,  and  Ihe 
South  American  Nighthawk.  Although  the  conditiona  in  the 
main  agree  with  those  reported  by  Capt.  Wirt  Robinson  (Proc.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XVni,  pp.  649-685)  still  there  are  aome 
important  differences,  both  in  the  distribution  of  species,  and  in 
Ihe  occurrence  of  forms  not  found  by  him. 

This  season  (1901)  was  exceptionally  dry,  the  rains  bavinf  tt> 
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a  great  extent  failed,  which  may  in  a  measure  account  for  some  of 
the  differences  in  distribution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crested  Quail 
{Eupsychortyx)  and  the  Cardinal  (  Cardinalis) . 

The  island  of  Margarita  lies  off  the  Venezuelan  coast,  directly 
north  of  Cumand,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  twenty  miles. 
It  is  forty-two  miles  long,  and  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  each  with 
a  high  central  peak,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck.  The  eastern 
part  is  the  larger  and  contains  all  the  principal  towns ;  the  western 
is  practically  barren. 

The  island  has  three  well  defined  life  zones ;  first,  the  flat  and 
hot  coast  region,  sandy,  and  with  scant  vegetation,  consisting  of 
post  and  melon  cacti,  with  the  dreaded  *  tuna '  and  thorn-trees. 
This  extends  all  around  the  island,  and  occupies  a  strip  averaging 
about  three  miles  in  width,  in  which  the  Burrowing  Owl  {Speotyto) 
is  exclusively  found,  while  the  Troupial  {Icterus),  Scaled  Dove 
{Scardafilla) ,  Buzzard  {Buteo),  and  Parrakeet  {Conurus)  prefer 
it  to  any  other  region.  The  chief  towns  of  the  island,  Asunci6n, 
Juangriego,  and  Porlamar,  are  situated  here.  Next  comes  the 
intermediate  region,  of  rough,  hilly  country,  with  a  large  amount 
of  scrubby  growth,  and  many  varieties  of  cactus,  forming  the  home 
of  the  Tawny  Cuckoo  {Diplopterus),  the  Spinetail  {Synallaxis), 
and  the  Honey  Creeper  {Ccereba).  The  interior  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  is  a  heavily  wooded  mountain,  with  its  summit 
3240  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  always  hidden  by  clouds. 
Here  occur  such  forms  as  the  Yellow-billed  Thrush  {Platycichla) , 
Manakin  {Chiroxiphia^  Guan  {Ortalis)  and  Parrot  {Amazona), 

Some  birds,  such  as  the  Creeper  {Dendropkx)  and  the  Ant- 
shrike  {Thamnophilus),  occur  everywhere. 

Several  streams  flow  down  the  mountain  and  one,  the  most 
important,  attains  a  considerable  size  in  the  rainy  season,  flow- 
ing from  high  up  on  the  mountain  to  the  sea  which  it  meets  a 
little  east  of  Porlamar.  In  the  valley  of  this  stream,  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  is  situated  the  little  town  of  El  Valle,  in  a  large 
grove  of  cocoanut  palms.  It  was  in  this  village  that  most  of 
the  work  was  done,  as  it  was  a  good  place  in  which  to  live,  and 
was  within  easy  reach  of  the  mountain  forest,  and  of  the  hot 
coast  plain. 
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I.  Larut  atricillm  Limm.  Laughing  Guxx.  —  Common  mlong  the 
beaches  of  the  island  and  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

a.  Rjmchopa  nigra  Limm.  Black  Skuuixr.  —  A  few  seen,  out  in  the 
channel  between  the  island  and  the  main  land. 

3.  Oceanitee  oceanicns  {Kmkl).  Wilson's  Pbtxbl.  —  On  July  2  a 
flock  of  about  two  dozen  of  these  birds  came  about  the  boat  in  which  I 
was  crossing  over  from  the  mainland.  They  appeared  about  sunset,  and 
approached  very  near,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stem. 

4.  Phalacrocoraz  sp.  Cormorant.  —  I  found  a  small,  dark-colored 
cormorant  common  at  Margarita,  and  abundant  about  Car^pano,  on  the 
mainland,  occurring  either  singlj  or  in  small  companies  Just  outside  tlie 
surf.  In  the  harbor  at  Car^pano  thej  were  especially  common,  and  very 
tame,  coming  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wharves.  They  never 
mingled  with  the  great  flocks  of  other  sea  birds,  but  always  kept  by  them* 
selves. 

5.  Sula  sp.  Gannbt. — Midway  between  the  mainland  and  the  island 
a  few  small  white  gannets,  probably  Smia  fiuator  Vleillot,  appeared. 

6.  Sula  sp.  Booby.  —  Abundant  all  along  the  coast  from  LaGualra  to 
Trinidad,  but  especially  so  in  the  channel  between  Margarita  and  the 
mainland.  Here  they  were  to  be  met  with  at  all  tim.es,  flying  about  in 
small  companies,  or  sitting  on  the  water.  In  flying  they  alternately  flap 
and  sail,  a  whole  flock  acting  in  unison,  like  pelicans.  At  Can&pano, 
where  they  were  very  common,  they  would  mingle  with  the  large  flocks  of 
pelicans,  and  feed  together  with  them,  acting  like  them  In  every  way. 
Often  a  solitary  pelican  could  be  seen  feeding,  attended  by  one  of  these 
gannets,  which  acted  like  the  larger  bird  In  every  way,  diving  at  the  same 
time,  and  always  keeping  near  it  while  in  the  air.  This  species  wa» 
doubtless  Sula  sula  (Linn.). 

7.  Pelecanus  fuscus  Liuu,  Brown  Pblican.  —  Very  common  about 
the  island,  and  along  the  mainland,  especially  in  and  about  the  harbor  of 
Carupano.  Here  they  collected  by  hundreds  to  fish,  accompanied  by 
boobies  and  frigate  birds. 

8.  Fregata  aquila  (Linn.),  Man-o'-War  Bird.  —  Common  along  the 
beaches,  sailing  about  high  in  air.  At  Cartipano  there  would  be  some- 
times over  fifty  in  sight  at  once,  but  they  were  not  so  common  at  the 
island.  They  often  wander  inland,  and  may  often  be  seen  circling  about 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

9.  Garzetta  candidissima  (Gm«/.).  Snowy  Hbron.  —  Common  about 
the  mangrove-bordered  lagoons,  and  on  the  beaches. 

10.  Arenaria  interpres  {Linu.).  Ti^rnktonb.  —  Common  In  large 
flocks  about  the  lagoons  and  along  the  beaches. 

I I.  Bupaychortyz  pallidus  Richmond,  Maruaritan  Crbstbd  Q^ail. 
—  Common  along  the  bases  of  the  hilU,  and  in  the  scrub  on  their  lower 
slopes.  Although  reported  by  Capt.  Robinson  as  being  **  abundant  in 
the  thorny  thickets  near  the  coast,"  I  found  none  there,  although  I  searched 
carefully  for  them.    On  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills,  however,  their 
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call,  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  our  common  Bob-white,  could  be  heard 
at  any  time. 

12.  Ortalia  ruficaudayari/.  Chachalaca. — The  natives  told  me  that 
this  bird  was  common  on  the  mountain,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
anj-  there,  although  I  found  several  nests  which  my  guide  attributed  to 
this  species.  They  were  all  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  were  large  and  bulky.  One  contained  a  fresh  t%%  (July  9) 
which  was  unfortunately  broken  in  being  brought  from  the  nest  to  the 
ground. 

13.  Leptotila  inaularia  Richmond.  Margaritan  Dove.  —  This  dove 
was  not  rare,  although  shy  and  retiring,  living  on  the  wooded  mountain 
•lopes  where  it  was  difficult  to  approach. 

14.  Columbigallina  paaserina  (Linn.),  Ground  Dove.  —  Abundant 
everywhere  except  in  the  forest.  I  found  several  nests  of  this  species 
constructed  in  the  post-cacti,  one  containing  nearly  full  grown  young 
(July  17). 

15.  Columbigallina  rufipennia  {Bonaf.).  Rufous  Ground  Dove. — 
Not  very  common,  occurring  mostly  on  the  hill  sides  about  El  Valle. 

16.  Scardafella  ridgwayi  Richmond.  Ridgway^s  Scaled  Dove. — 
Abundant  everywhere,  except  in  the  forest.  In  the  coast  region  this  was 
the  commonest  bird,  and  could  be  seen  everywhere,  running  along  the 
ground  or  perched  on  some  low  eminence.  When  startled  their  wings 
emit  a  peculiar  rattle  instead  of  a  whistle.  About  El  Valle  they  were 
abundant  on  the  barren  mountain  sides,  and  in  the  cocoanut  groves. 
Their  cheerful  pd-io-cd  was,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  sound  on  the 
island,  and  could  be  heard  at  any  time  coming  from  some  post-cactus, 
thorn-tree,  or  other  suitable  elevation. 

17.  Cathartes  aura  {Linn.).  Turkey  Vulture.  —  Fairly  common 
about  El  Valle. 

18.  Cathariata  urubu  (Vieill.).  Black  Vulture.  —  Abundant,  espe- 
cially about  Porlamar  and  the  neighboring  beaches. 

19.  Buteo  albicaudatua  F/V/7/.  White-tailed  Hawk. —  Fairly  com- 
mon on  the  hot  coast  plain  west  of  Porlamar,  but  rare  in  the  interior.  I 
obtained  one  specimen,  an  immature  female,  and  found  the  remains  of  an 
adult  nailed  to  a  tree  on  the  mountain  side  above  EI  Valle.  The  people 
at  El  Valle  told  me  that  it  was  rare  there,  and  when  I  brought  one  home, 
every  one  came  over  to  have  a  look  at  it.  This  buzzard  behaves  much 
like  our  common  Red-tail,  but  is  less  shy. 

20.  Falco  aparveriua  Zr/ffM.  Sparrow  Hawk. — Although  I  searched 
carefully,  I  saw  none  of  these  birds,  but  a  man  who  had  been  out  hunting 
quail  brought  one  in  which  he  had  shot  in  an  open  field  near  the  house. 
Capt.  Robinson  records  the  bird  as  "abundant"  (in  1895). 

21.  Gampaonyx  swainsoni  Vigors.  Pearl  Kite.  —  This  pretty  little 
kite  was  very  common  about  El  Valle.  My  first  example  was  shot  from 
an  inaccessible  nest  in^  the  topmost  branches  of  a  very  tall  tree.  These 
birds  could  be  seen  almost  any  time  perched  on  some  bare  twig  on  the 
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lookout  for  food,  or  tailing  over  the  cocoanut  groret.    The  ttomacht  of 

almost  all  contained  the  remains  of  lixarda. 

This  bird  appears  to  have  in  some  way  changed  placet  with  the  preced- 
ing. Although  in  1895  Capt.  Robinson  found  the  Sparrow  Hawk  abun- 
dant, he  did  not  secure  a  single  specimen  of  the  Pearl  Kite:  while  in  the 
past  summer  (1901)  the  Kite  was  almost  abundant,  and  the  other  was 
verj^  rare. 

33.  Megaacopa  braailianua  (GmuL).  Brazilian  Scrrrch  Owl.— 
An  immature  owl  of  this  species  was  brought  to  me  bj  a  boj  who  lived 
high  up  on  the  mountain  side. 

23.  Speotjfto  brachyptera  RickmMnd,  Short-wikord  Burrowucg 
Owl.  —  These  owls  were  fairly  common  on  the  hot  coast  plain  wherever 
the  vegetation  was  scantier  than  usuaL  Near  a  large  shallow  lagoon, 
where  there  was  practically  no  plant  life,  there  ift-as  a  colony  of  them. 
They  are  unsuspicious  birds,  and  may  be  approached  very  closely  before 
taking  wing.  They  fly  but  a  short  distance,  alighting  with  a  series  of 
bounds,  as  if  their  legs  were  supplied  with  springs. 

24.  Olaucidium  phalsnoidea  (Dmmd.),  FRRRVOiSfoua  Pyomy  Owx. — 
Only  one  specimen  was  secured. 

25 .  Conurua  cruginoaus  (Limm, ) .  Rusty  Parrakbet. — Very  com roon 
in  the  flat  coast  region,  and  also  in  the  cassava  fields  on  the  mountain 
sidfes.  On  the  coast  by  Porlamar,  where  it  was  much  more  abundant  than 
an^-where  else,  its  loud  screeching  could  be  heard  on  all  sides  at  the  flocks 
flew  about  searching  for  food.  When  in  the  trees,  however,  they  were 
very  quiet ;  a  whole  flock  would  seem  to  disappear  on  alighting,  ever? 
member  becoming  instantly  still,  and,  for  a  time,  motionless  ;  but,  on 
being  startled,  the  whole  flock  would  screech  louder  than  ever,  and  fly 
swiftly  away. 

While  in  Porlamar  1  noticed  many  flocks  of  these  birds  flying  very  high 
in  air  over  the  town,  toward  the  mainland.  As  none  were  seen  to  fly  back 
again,  I  judged  it  to  Ih:  a  migration.  Possibly  the  birds  resorted  to  the 
island  to  breed,  and  were  now  leaving,  as  the  breeding  season  was  about 
over. 

This  bird  is  very  popular  us  a  pet,  but  not  so  much  so  as  is  the  follow- 
ing species.  I  saw  one  belonging  to  a  friend  in  Trinidad  which  would 
imitate  any  word  or  short  sentence  said  to  it,  immediately,  even  copying 
emphatic  noddings  of  the  head. 

All  the  wild  parrakeets  were  in  wretched  plumage. 

26.  Amazona  amazonica  v-i^'MM.).  Am.\zonian  Parrot. —  Occurs  in 
the  forest  in  flocks  of  various  sixes.  It  is  a  very  noisy  bird,  but  on  the 
approach  of  a  hunter  becomes  quiet,  until  its  limit  of  endurance  is  reached, 
when  it  flies  screeching  ott  over  the  tree  lops.  It  is  a  very  popular  cage 
bird  with  the  natives,  who  call  it  *  Loro  *  from  its  cry. 

27.  Crotophaga  ani  Linit.  Ani.  —  Common  in  small  companies, 
rarely  over  a  dozen  or  fourteen,  in  and  about  cocoanut  groves,  and  in  open 
places. 
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28.  Diplopterus  nsevius  (Linn.):  Tawny  Cuckoo.  Not  very  common  ; 
I  only  found  it  in  the  thickets  on  a  hillside  east  of  El  Valle. 

29.  Bucco  bicinctus  (Gould),  Two-banded  Puff-bird.  —  Common 
about  El  Valle,  especially  about  the  ravines  and  dry  water  courses.  It  is 
very  unsuspicious,  and  the  boys  of  the  village  killed  two  or  three  for  me 
with  stones. 

30.  Melanerpes  subelegans  (^<7«a/.).  Bonaparte* s  Woodpecker. — 
Abundant  everywhere,  except  in  the  thick  forest.  They  have  a  harsh 
rattling  cry,  unlike  that  of  any  other  bird  on  the  island. 

31.  Stenopsis  cayennensis  Gmel.  Cayenne  Goatsucker.  —  One 
specimen  secured  on  the  coast  west  of  Porlamar,  and  two  others  seen  the 
same  day.     This  species  was  not  found  by  Capt.  Robinson. 

32.  Chordeiles  acutipennis  (^<7r/</.).  South  American  Nighthawk. 
—  A  few  seen  at  dusk  about  the  streets  of  Porlamar,  and  also  at  El  Valle. 

33.  Doleromya  pallida  Richmond.  Buff-breasted  Hummingbird.  — 
This  species  was  described  in  *The  Auk*  (Vol.  XII,  p.  369,  1895)  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Richmond  who  separated  it  from  D.fallax  on  account  of  its  being 
much  paler  below,  and  having  the  "metallic  green  of  the  upper  parts  less 
brilliant  and  less  brassy."  The  nineteen  specimens  collected  by  Capt. 
Robinson  (1895)  were  all  uniformly  paler  than  the  specimens  of  the  D. 

fallax  with  which  they  were  compared,  and  could  readily  be  distinguished. 
In  the  summer  of  1900,  Capt.  Robinson  secured  at  San  Juliin,  near  La 
Guaira,  an  example  of  true  D.fallax^  which  is  interesting  as  being  in  the 
same  condition  of  plumage  as  those  taken  on  Margarita,  whereas  the 
specimens  of  D.  fallax  with  which  the  Margaritan  examples  had  been 
previously  compared  were  in  fresh  condition.  The  characters  given  for 
the  Margaritan  form  hold  good,  and  ^^ pallida  can  readily  be  distinguished 
irom  fallax  ^^  (Proc  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  172,  1901). 

This  bird  is  common,  except  in  the  forest.  It  is  very  noisy,  especially 
just  before  sundown,  and  may  readily  be  located  by  tracing  up  its  song, 
when  it  will  be  found  perched  upon  some  bare  twig  or  other  suitable 
eminence. 

34.  Amazilia  alicis  Richmond.  Alice's  Hummingbird.  —  Abundant 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  becoming  less  common  toward  the 
foot.  About  El  Valle  they  were  rather  rare,  while  I  saw  none  at  all 
nearer  the  sea. 

35.  Chlorostilbon  caribbsea  Laivr.  Atala's  Emerald.  —  Common 
about  El  Valle  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

36.  Chiroxiphia  lanceolata  {IVagler).  Lan'ce-tailed  Manakin. — 
Common  in  the  forest  on  the  mountain.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure specimens  by  following  them  through  the  thick  undergrowth,  they 
are.  especially  the  females,  readily  attracted  by  imitating  the  call-note. 

37.  Tyrannus  dominicensis  (G;»e/. ).  Gray  Kingbird.  —  Fairly  com- 
mon except  on  the  mountain. 

38.  Tyrannus  melancholius  satrapa  (Z/V^/.).  Crowned  Kingbird. — 
Occurs  about  El  Valle. 
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39.  MyiATchoB  tynumolns  (MlUUr).  Black-billbd  PfercHARv.— 
Common  everjrwhere  on  the  ItUnd. 

40.  Soblegatus  arenanun  {Smivim).  Vbmkzublan  Flycatcher.— 
Common,  except  in  the  mountains.  Two  tpeciment  from  the  island  have 
wing  measurements  65  mm.  for  a  $  1  and  66  mm.  for  a  S*  S^  specimens 
from  Panama  have  the  following  measurements  for  the  wing :  $  71  mm., 
i  70,  69,  7a,  73,  71  mm.  The  tail  measurements  of  both  the  Panama  and 
Margaritan  examples  are  identical*  and  the  color  is  the  same. 

41.  ThamnophUns  doliatua  (Z*<««.).  Bauubd  Aht  Sbrikk. — Com- 
mon at  all  points  on  the  island.  One  of  its  notes  is  much  like  the  caw  of 
our  common  Crow  {Corvus  amoricmnms), 

42.  Formicivoim  intermedia  (Cmh.).  Intkhmbdiatb  Akt  Wren.— 
Common  about  El  Valle,  and  along  the  bases  of  the  hills*  in  the  scrub. 

43.  Dendroplez  longiroatria  Rickmand*  Maroarftan  Creeper.— 
Abundant  at  all  points  on  the  island.  They  are  oftenest  found,  howerer, 
about  the  post-cactus.  Their  crj  is  much  like  that  of  the  Belted  King- 
fisher (CtryU  alcyon)  but  harsher,  and  more  grating. 

44.   Synallaxis  albescens  nesiotis  ^  new  subspecies. 

Margaritan  Spink-tail. 

Common  in  the  scrub  about  El  Valle. 

Type.  —  Male  adult ;  No.  3733,  collection  of  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs. 

The  underparts  can  be  closely  matched  hy  specimens  from  the  main- 
land, but  the  upperside  is  paler  and  more  gray,  with  the  patch  on  the 
head,  and  the  wing-coverts  of  a  more  jrellow  shade,  serring  at  once  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  true  .S.  a.  albescens.  The  greatest  difference  is 
seen  in  the  under  wing-coverts,  which  in  this  form  are  cream-color,  while 
in  S.  a.  albescens  they  are  buff.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  also  paler. 
The  measurements  are  as  follows. 
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45.    Icterus  icterus  {Linn. ).    Tkoupial. — Abundant  in  the  coast  region. 
common  about  EI  Vullc.  but  rare  farther  up  the  mountain. 


*  Nesiotis,  from  vfooMTif,  an  islander. 
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46.   Icterus  xanthornus  helioeides,^  new  subspecies. 

Margaritan  Oriole. 

Type. —  Male,  adult,  No.  3690  collection  of  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs. 

This  oriole  differs  from  the  mainland  form  in  being  larger,  with 
smaller  feet,  and  a  thicker,  heavier  bill,  having  the  culmen  more  nearly 
straight  than  in  continental  examples.  The  Margaritan  bird  is  also 
somewhat  brighter  in  color,  and  more  strongly  tinged  with  orange,  while 
the  black  patch  on  the  throat  is  more  extensive. 

It  differs  from  /.  x.  cnrasHensis  in  having  the  bill  shorter,  but  stouter 
and  less  arched,  and  in  being  larger,  with  more  black  on  the  throat,  and 
generally  brighter  in  color. 

Common  everywhere  except  in  the  forest,  being  much  more  abundant 
about  El  Valle  than  the  Troupial.  The  notes  of  these  two  birds  are 
almost  identical,  except  that  that  of  the  Troupial  is  much  louder. 

Measu  rem  e  nts . 
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47.  Quiscalus  inaularis /?/c///7i<7i»</.  Margaritan  Grackle.  —  Abun- 
dant both  at  Porlamar  and  at  El  Valle,  in  the  yards  of  houses  and  in 
cocoanut  groves. 

48.  Cardinalia  robinsoni  Richmond.  Robinson's  Cardinal.  —  Not 
common :  I  saw  perhaps  a  dozen  around  El  Valle,  and  saw  none  at  all  in 
the  coast  region.  Capt.  Robinson  found  this  bird  "common  in  the  coast 
region." 


1  From  rXiociSrs,  bright. 
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PAuk 

Ljuly 


49.  Euetheia  bicolor  omitsa  (Jard.),  Caribbean  GRAssquiT.— 
Common  about  EI  Valle  and  on  the  coast. 

50.  Tachyphonus  melaleucua  {Sparrmam).  Black-and-White 
Tanager.  —  I  saw  none  of  these  birds,  but  my  companion  told  me  that 
he  saw  a  black  and  white  bird  while  collecting  plants  on  the  mountain, 
which  was  undoubtedly  this  species. 

51.  Tanagra  palmarum  melanoptera  (//ar//.).  Black-winged  Palm 
Tanager.  —  The  only  example  from  the  island  is  larger  than  anj  one  of  a 
large  series  of  continental  birds  with  which  it  was  compared,  and  has  a 
longer  and  more  slender  bill. 

Measurements  of  Tanagra  falmarum  melanopttra. 


• 

Width  ol 

beak  be- 

Winf. 

TaU. 

Colmen. 

hind 

nostril. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Margarita  Island   $ 

97 

81 

16 

8 

Colombia                $   . 

89 

75 

'3 

9 

i 

i 

11 

72 
70 

II 

12 

9 
9 

s 

93 

73 

12 

9 

;2. 


Tanagra  glaucocalpa  {Cab.).     Glaucous  Blue-winged  TAN.vciER. 

—  Abundant  about  El  Valle,  occurring  in  the  thick  trees,  especially  the 
mangoes. 

53.  Prog^e  chalybea  {Gmcl).  Steely-backed  Martin.  —  There  were 
two  colonics  of  this  bird,  one  nestinjj  in  the  crevices  of  the  church  at  E! 
\alle.  and  the  other  under  the  roofinjj  tiles  in  Porlamar. 

54.  Hylophilus  griseipes  Richmond.  Gray-kooted  Hylophilus. — 
(Oninion  about  the  road-sides  and  in  the  scrub  around  EI  Valle. 

55.  Ccereba  luteola  {Cab.).  Venezuelan  Honey  Creeper. — Com- 
mon, except  in  the  forests:    especially  so  about  El  Valle. 

56.  Mimus  gilvus  (I'iriil.).  Grackkul  MocKi.NCiBiRD. — Abundant, 
except  in  the  forest.  On  the  i^tii  of  July  two  full  grown  young  were 
brout^ht  to  mc,  and  after  that  date  I  often  saw  them  running  about  the 
iiillsides. 

57.  Polioptila    plumbiceps     La-vr.      Lawrence's    Gnatcatcher. — 

Conunon  at  all  points  of  the  island.  On  the  12th  of  July  I  found  a  nett 
of  this  species  in  a  scrubby  bush,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
was  much  like  tiic  nest  of  the  \'ellow  Warbler  {Dcndroica  erstiva)^  And 
contained  two  eijijs,  white,  thickly  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  One  of 
the  eyi^s  was  adilled,  and  the  other  was  well  incubated. 
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Additional   Birds  obtained   by   Capt.   Robinson   in  the  summer 

OF  1895. 

Phalthusa  magniroitris  (Licht.)*     Large-billed  Tern. 
Sterna  eurygnatha  Saunders.     Red-billed  Tern. 
Sterna  antillarum  (Lesson).     Least  Tern. 
Buton'des  robinsoni  Richmond.    Margaritan  Green  Heron. 
JSreunetes  occidentalis  Lawr.    Western  Sandpiper. 
Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.).     Sanderling. 
CEdicnemus  bistriatus  (Wagler).     American  Thick-knee. 
.^gialitis  wilsonia  rufinucha  Ridgw.     Rufous-naped  Plover. 
^-Egialitis  semipalmata  Bonap.     Ring-necked  Plover. 
^"Egialitis  nivosa  Cass.     Snowy  Plover. 
.-Egialitis  collaris  Vieill.     Azara*s  Ring  Plover. 
Columba  gymnophthalma  Temm.     Bare-faced  Pigeon. 
Zenaida  vinaceo-rufa  Ridgw.     Vinaceous  Dove. 
Chatura  cinereiventris  lawrencei  Ridgw.     Lawrence's  Swift. 
Milvulms  tyrannus  (Linn.).     Fork-tailed  Flycatcher. 
Volatinia  jacarini spiendens  (Vieill.).     Glossy  Grassquit. 
Vireo  chizH  agilis  (Licht.).     Agile  Vireo. 
Arbelorhina  cyanea  eximia  (Cab.).     Venezuelan  Guit-Guit. 
Platycichla  carbonaria  (Licht).     Yellow-billed  Thrvsh. 
About  the   lagoons  I   saw  several  herons,  two  terns  {.Anous    stolidust 
and  Sterna  sp.)  and  two  shore-birds  not  given  in  either  of  the  above  lists. 


THE  IPSWICH  SPARROW  IN  ITS  SUMMER  HOME. 

BY    VV.    E.  SAUNDERS. 

Owing  to  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Sable  Island  recently,  arriving  on  May  16, 
1901,  and  leaving  on  the  23d.  Ever  since  reading  Dr.  Dwight's 
delightful  monograph  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  I  have  longed  to 
visit  this  bird  at  home  but  with  little  hope  that  my  desire  would 
ever  be  realized,  and  it  was  therefore  an  unexpected  delight  when 
a  feasible  opportunity  occurred.  It  will  be  remembered  that  not 
only  is  Sable  Island  the  only  breeding  ground  of  this  Sparrow, 
but  also  that  the  Sparrow  is  the  only  land  bird  which  breeds  there, 
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a  fact  which  seems  curious  when  one  considers  the  migrants  which 
remain  for  days  in  both  spring  and  fall.  The  total  number  of 
summer  residents  is  ten,  including  two  Ducks,  two  Plovers,  two 
Sandpipers,  three  Terns,  and  the  Ipswich  Sparrow. 

During  my  stay,  I  was  in  every  way  highly  favored,  for  not 
only  was  the  season  much  farther  advanced  than  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  D wight's  visit,  without  which  I  could  have  been  able  to  see 
nothing  of  the  nesting  season,  but  on  three  of  our  eight  days  we 
saw  the  sun,  and  though  many  trifling  rains  were  encountered, 
there  were  none  that  made  one  desire  shelter,  so  that  the  whole  of 
all  the  eight  days  were  available  for  bird  study,  when  other  duties 
would  permit. 

The  Sparrows  were  found  in  increased  numbers  and  their  song 
could  be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  song  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the  Savanna  Sparrow, 
but  instead  of  ending  with  dzzz  as  does  that  species,  the  conclud- 
ing note  is  a  weak  imitation  of  the  call  of  the  terns  which,  as 
Dr.  D wight  truly  remarked,  can  be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  He  has  well  described  this  note  by  the  syllables 
pree-a  and  they  are  delivered  rapidly  and  abruptly,  almost  as  much 
so  as  one  can  articulate  while  giving  the  letters  their  full  sound. 

The  birds  were  not  found  to  be  very  shy,  but  their  color  is 
eminently  protective,  and  they  appear  to  realize  this  thoroughly 
and  would  often  remain  motionless  and  allow  a  fairly  close 
approach  before  flying.  There  was  seldom  any  difficulty  in 
approaching  to  within  comfortable  range  of  the  few  that  I  shot. 

While  I  was  too  early  for  most  nests  to  have  eggs,  I  arrived  at 
the  most  favorable  time  to  find  them,  because  the  first  step  in 
nestbuilding  is  the  excavation  of  the  nest  cavity  which  usually 
results  in  the  exposure  of  some  black  soil,  the  patch  of  dark  color 
being  easily  seen  among  the  dried  grass  stems  which  cover  the 
site.  A  few  days  later,  when  these  holes  were  covered  with 
grasses,  detection  became  very  difficult  indeed. 

Three  nests  were  found  in  the  enclosure  surrounding  the  Super- 
intendent's house,  and  nearly  30  were  found  altogether,  most  of 
them  being,  of  course,  incomplete.  Of  those  containing  complete 
sets,  four  contained  5  eggs,  and  four  contained  4  only,  part  of  one 
set  being  hatched.     All  the  nests  but  five  were  placed  among  long 
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grass  where  the  bleached  stems  of  last  year  had  fallen  over,  thus 
increasing  the  shelter,  the  exceptions  being  placed,  one  in  a  clump 
of  crowberry  {Empetrum  nigrum)  y  one  among  dark  green  rushes, 
and  three  in  a  field  of  clover,  of  the  most  vivid  green,  surrounding 
the  Superintendent's  house.  The  former  was  said  to  be  a  favorite 
situation,  but  such  cover  was  rare -on  most  of  the  ground  where  I 
hunted,  and  only  the  one  was  seen,  so  situated.  The  nests  are 
large,  deep  and  thick,  sometimes  being  heavily  lined  with  horse- 
hair, and  always  placed  in  an  excavation  of  one-half  to  one  inch 
in  the  ground.  A  few  of  the  incomplete  nests  were  placed  in 
holes  in  hillsides,  just  such  positions  as  the  Junco  frequently  uses, 
a  projecting  piece  of  sod  partly  sheltering  the  nest  from  above. 

The  chief  ingredient  in  the  construction  of  all  the  nests  is  fine, 
dry  grasses ;  and  frequently  these  compose  the  whole  of  the  bottom 
of  the  nest,  there  being  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  fineness  of 
those  placed  on  the  ground  and  those  on  which  the  eggs  are  laid. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  nest  is  covered  with  coarser  grasses,  with 
a  very  few  weed  stems,  but  the  latter  increase  in  number  as  the 
ground  is  approached,  and  at  the  ground  level  the  weed  stems 
predominate.  Eel  grass  is  often  added  and  sometimes  moss,  but 
the  centre  of  the  nest  against  the  ground  shows  from  three  to  six 
square  inches  of  fine  grass  only. 

The  measurements  of  the  nests  average  as  follows: 


Average. 

Extremes. 

Diameter  inside 

2\  inches 

2^  inches 

2I  inches 

"         outside 

5    " 

4i      " 

si    " 

Depth  inside 

2    " 

li      " 

2           " 

"       outside 

3    " 

2\       " 

3i     " 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  thus  shown  to  vary  from  one-half 
to  two  inches. 

The  nest  in  Empetrum  was  the  smallest,  all  the  minimum 
measurements  belonging  to  it,  the  reason  probably  being  that  this 
plant  grows  so  thick  that  the  site  selected  was  too  small  to  hold 
a  much  larger  nest,  and  the  birds  have  not  the  art  of  embracing 
twigs  in  it,  but  place  it  as  a  rule  entirely  free  from  its  surroundings. 

The  only  nest  of  the  Savanna  Sparrow  to  which  I  have  access 
just  now,  measures  2J  x  4J  in  diameter  against  2^  x  5,  average 
for  the  Ipswich,  and  in  depth   1^x2^  against  2  x  3  for  the  Ips- 
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-wich.  These  figures  utterly  fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the  enormous 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  material  present  in  the  nests  of  the 
Ipswich  Sparrow,  which  are  very  thick-walled  and  substantial; 
therefore  I  have  weighed  them  and  find  that  while  two  ordinar)* 
nests  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  average  300  grains  each,  the  nest  of 
the  Savanna  weighs  but  no  grains. 

Since  returning  from  the  island,  a  letter  from  the  Superinten- 
dent informs  me  that  they  had  (in  July  I  think)  a  gale  of  60 
miles  an  hour  1  Such  occurrences,  coupled  with  a  spring  tempera- 
ture which  may  be  characterized  as  moderate  to  cool,  explain  the 
absolute  necessity  that  these  birds  are  under  to  build  a  heavy 
and  compact  nest. 

Dry  localities  were  almost  invariably  selected  as  nesting  sites, 
only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  noted,  both  on  May  20  when 
I  obtained  a  set  of  4  eggs  from  a  nest  in  low  damp  ground  under 
long  wiry  rushes  ;  and  found  another  nest  near  water  but  on  drier 
ground  among  long  grass,  containing  one  addled  egg,  one  egg 
almost  hatched,  and  two  newly  hatched  young. 

The  birds  were  seldom  close  sitters,  some  of  them  leaving  the 
nest  as  soon  as  an  intruder  was  seen,  judging  from  the  fact  that 
the  eggs  were  so  often  found  uncovered.  Others  would  be  seen 
to  leave  when  I  was  still  15  to  20  yards  distant  and  only  the  one 
that  had  built  in  the  damp  locality  dared  to  remain  till  I  got 
within  2  or  3  feet.  Even  the  mother  of  the  newly  hatched  young 
tiew  when  I  was  15  yards  away  but  in  that  instance  I  was  running, 
and  I  came  over  an  eminence  and  down  a  grade  towards  her  nest 
which  was  situated  on  a  slight  upward  slope  facing  me  and  directly 
in  my  line  of  passage,  and  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  await 
such  an  attack.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  upright  objects 
appear  disproportionately  large  on  Sable  Island  from  the  lack  of 
trees  or  other  upright  growths  of  any  size. 

The  eggs  vary  considerably  both  in  size,  shape  and  color.  TTic 
two  largest  measure  .81  x  .64  and  .84  x  .^q  in.  and  the  two  smallest 
.75  X  .57  and  .73  X  .63,  the  average  of  the  eggs  in  the  six  sets  in 
my  jx)ssession  being  .79  x  .60. 

Hut  the  variation  in  color  is  more  surprising  to  me,  perhaps 
because  my  limited  series  of  Savanna's  show  so  little  variation. 
Two  sets  resemble  a  common  phase  of  the  Vesper  Sparrow,  one 
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with  bright,  well  defined  streaks  and  blotches  of  light  brown  on  a 
greenish  ground,  the  other  with  a  more  cloudy  effect.  Two  other 
sets  are  almost  exactly  like  some  of  the  Savanna,  thickly  dotted 
with  fine  brown  spots  so  as  to  hide  the  ground  color;  the  fifth 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  eggs  I  have  seen  of  the 
Bobolink,  being  clouded  and  washed  with  dull  brown  on  a  dirty 
greenish  white  ground,  while  in  the  sixth  set,  3  eggs  are  almost 
exactly  like  the  ordinary  type  of  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark,  with 
the  buffy  tint  of  the  latter  replaced  by  greenish,  and  the  ground 
color  being  sparingly  dotted  with  light  brown  ;  the  other  egg  in 
this  set  resembling  a  light  colored  Savanna's,  thickly  dotted  with 
brown  spots,  so  as  to  nearly  hide  the  ground  color.  I  had  no 
time  to  take  a  description  of  the  seventh  nest,  which  was  taken  by 
Col.  Gourdeau,  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  the 
Museum  of  his  Department  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  James  Boutilier,  who  seemed  to  know  where  nearly  every 
pair  nested  annually,  assured  me  that  pure  white  eggs  were  seen 
in  the  nests  occasionally,  perhaps  one  ^g^  in  two  years. 


UNUSUAL      ABUNDANCE     OF    THE     SNOWY     OWL 
{NYCTEA   NYCTEA)   IN    NEW   ENGLAND 

AND    CANADA. 

BY    RUTHVEN    DEANE. 

Under  a  somewhat  similar  title  I  published  a  short  article  in 
the  '  Bulletin '  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  ^  in  January, 
1877.  For  two  months  prior  to  that  date  there  had  been  a  large 
migration  of  these  owls  through  various  parts  of  New  England, 
though  largely  restricted  to  the  seacoast.  I  have  received  infor- 
mation from  different  localities  that  another  large  incursion  of 
Snowy  Owls  appeared  this  past  winter,  though  the  migration  com- 
menced considerably  earlier  than  usual,  the  first  being  seen  in 
October.     While  these  owls  are  not   regarded  as  rare  visitors  to 

>  Bulletin  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  Vol.  II,  No.  i,  1S77. 
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the  New  England  coast  and  along  the  shores  of  some  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  they  have  this  season  been  found  in  greater  numbers 
than  usual  some  distance  back  in  the  interior. 

These  large  flights  seem  to  occur  at  intervals  of  every  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  About. ten  years  previous  to  my  records  of  1876 
there  was  a  large  New  England  flight,  and  many  correspondents 
advise  me  that  an  unusual  number  were  seen  and  shot  in  the  win- 
ter of  1892-93. 

As  to  the  causes  which  influence  these  large  and  erratic  migra- 
tions various  opinions  are  expressed.  Some  observers  attribute  it 
to  a  scarcity  of  their  accustomed  food,  others  believe  they  follow 
in  the  wake  of  an  unusual  abundance  of  the  regular  migratory 
species  on  which  they  prey. 

I  have  corresponded  quite  extensively  with  many  observers  and 
I  gladly  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  for  their 
courteous  replies  and  interesting  information,  and  take  pleasure 
in  quoting  from  their  letters. 

Newfoundland. 

Judge  Prowse  of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  writes  under  date  of 
March  25,  1902  :  **The  Snowy  Owl  is  a  constant  visitor  in  winter, 
but  not  very  numerous  about  this  part  of  the  island.  On  the 
northeast  coast,  near  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  they  have  been  very 
numerous  this  winter ;  a  great  many  have  been  shot  and  the 
fishermen  have  been  living  on  them." 

Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Harry  Piers  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  advises  me  under  date  of 
March  21,  1902,  that  the  Snowy  Owls  had  not  been  reported  as 
abundant  around  Halifax,  and  he  had  known  of  only  about  ten 
specimens  having  been  received  by  the  taxidermists. 

New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  George  Y.  Dalzell,  keeper  of  the  Swallowtail  Light  Statk)n 
at  Grand  Manan,  N.   B.,  writes  me  under  date  of  February  22, 
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1902  :  "Since  receiving  your  letter  about  the  Snowy  Owls  I  have 
made  enquiry  concerning  their  movements  on  the  island,  and  find 
there  have  been  fourteen  killed  here  since  the  middle  of  December. 
Mr.  John  Moses,  the  taxidermist,  informs  me  that  they  were  late 
in  coming  this  year,  and  that  their  stay  was  longer  than  in  former 
years.  They  frequent  the  Three  Islands,  the  Two  Islands,  and 
the  Duck  Islands,  small  islands  to  the  south  of  Grand  Manan. 
They  live  on  sea  gulls,  ducks,  rabbits,  mice  and  partridges,  as 
portions  and  feathers  of  the  above  were  found  in  them.  I  know 
they  eat  rabbits  as  I  lost  two  myself." 

Mr.  Turner  Ingalls,  Jr.,  keeper  Southwest  Harbor  Light  Station, 
Grand  Manan,  N.  B.,  writes  under  the  date  of  February  12,  1902  : 
"  I  first  noticed  the  Snowy  Owls  on  January  4  after  a  heavy  north- 
erly gale,  and  they  remained  until  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
month.  I  have  seen  eight  or  ten  of  the  owls,  though  only  three 
have  been  killed." 

Maine. 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Todd  of  Calais,  Me.,  writing  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1902,  states  that  the  local  taxidermist  has  had  six  or 
seven  Snowy  Owls  sent  to  him  for  mounting,  and  that  six  more 
had  been  observed  in  a  radius  of  some  twenty  miles. 

Mr.  Homer  R.  Dill,  State  taxidermist  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  reports 
nineteen  specimens  of  the  Snowy  Owl  received  up  to  February  18, 
1902. 

Mr.  Manly  Hardy  of  Brewer,  Me.,  reports,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1902,  that  a  good  many  Snowy  Owls  have  been  shot  and 
seen  over  quite  an  extent  of  country,  one  being  seen  some  thirty 
miles  north  of  Brewer.  He  also  reports  three  other  specimens 
which  were  shot  at  Biddeford  Pool,  Me. 

Capt.  H.  L.  Spinney,  Popham  Beach,  Me.,  writes  me  under  date 
of  February  22,  1902,  that  while  he  had  handled  but  three  speci- 
mens himself  he  had  learned  of  between  thirty  or  forty  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  State.  He  speaks  of  the  late  date  of  their  arrival 
on  the  coast  of  Sagadahoc  County,  as  they  were  first  observed  about 
the  middle  of  January,  and  his  records  of  the  past  fifteen  years 
show  that  they  usually  arrive  early  in  November  and  are  seldom 
seen  after  the  first  of  December.     He  also  states  that  the  flight 
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this  winter  extended  further  back  from  the  coast  than  former 
records  would  show.  Regarding  their  food,  Capt.  Spinney  wTites 
that  they  feed  largely  on  small  rodents.  In  November,  1897,  one 
killed  and  ate  one  of  his  live  decoy  ducks,  which  at  that  time  was 
close  to  the  house. 

Mr.  John  A.  Lord,  taxidermist  at  Portland,  Me.,  writing  under 
date  of  February  14,  1902,  informs  me  that  he  had  received  thirty 
specimens  between  November  21,  1901,  and  February  5,  1902. 
and  knew  of  about  ten  others  being  killed  in  the  vicinity.  Elx- 
aminations  of  the  stomachs  showed  about  seventy-five  per  cent  to 
be  empty.     Others  contained  mice,  moles  and  shrews. 

Mr.  Leander  White,  keeper  of  the  Cape  Elizabeth  Light 
Station,  Me.,  reports,  under  date  of  February  27,  1902,  that  several 
of  these  owls  had  been  killed  in  his  neighborhood,  the  first  being 
seen  about  the  27th  of  January,  1902. 

Mr.  J.  Merton  Swain  writes  under  date  of  February  18,  1902, 
from  Waterville,  Me.,  that  a  great  many  Snowy  Owk  had  been 
seen  and  the  larger  part  were  reported  from  the  interior ;  that 
eight  had  been  seen  in  Waterville  and  Fairfield.  Mr.  Swain  states 
they  were  first  seen  about  the  middle  of  January,  though  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Bates,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  sends  me  a  record  of  a  specimen 
that  was  shot  there  on  January  2,  1902. 

Prof.  Leslie  A.  Lee  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  writing  under  date  of 
February  26,  1902,  informs  me  that  Mr.  John  Thompson,  the 
local  taxidermist,  had  reported  the  killing  of  five  specimens  within 
a  few  days  of  February  i,  and  another  was  also  taken  at  North 
Anson,  Me.  on  February  21,  1902. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Norton  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  in  writing  under 
date  of  February  24,  1902,  and  in  referring  to  a  few  specimens 
which  came  to  hand,  states  that  two  adults  shot  at  Westbrook 
were  extremely  fat  but  their  stomachs  were  entirely  empty.  One 
bird  weighed  four  and  a  half  pounds,  the  other  one  ounce  less; 
and  that  a  large  dark  female  shot  on  Januar)'  31.  1902.  also  very 
fat,  contained  two  Murotus  pcnnsylvanicus^  swallowed  whole  ;  a 
very  light  colored  male,  shot  at  (Jorham,  Me.,  on  February  7,  was 
extremely  fat.  This  owl  had  only  a  small  quantity  of  mouse  hair 
in  its  stomach. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Shaw  of  Portland,  Me.,  under  date  of  Feb- 
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ruary  26,  1902,  informs  me  that  about  fifty  specimens  were  taken 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  that  they  were  first 
observed  about  December.  10,  1901. 

Mr.  Everett  E.  Johnston  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  reports,  under  date 
of  March  3,  1902,  that  a  few  Snowy  Owls  were  shot  in  his  locality 
in  January  and  February,  one  of  which  was  feeding  on  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  horse  at  the  time  it  was  killed. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stanley,  keeper  of  the  Duck  Island  Light  Station, 
McKinley,  Me.,  reports  four  specimens  seen  on  the  island  about 
January  i,  1902. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  M.  Abbott  Frazar  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  writing  under  date 
of  February  19,  1902,  advises  me  that  the  flight  of  Snowy  Owls 
was  very  much  later  than  in  former  years,  and  that  while  he  had 
not  kept  any  records  this  season,  the  proportion  of  birds  was  not 
as  great  as  in  the  recorded  migrations  of  1876  and  1892. 

Mr.  Owen  Durfee  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  writes  under  date  of 
February  18,  1902,  that  the  Snowy  Owls  were  not  nearly  as 
abundant  as  in  the  winter  of  1890-91  ;  the  capture  of  about  a 
dozen  birds,  at  various  localities  on  the  Rhode  Island  coast,  had 
■come  to  his  notice,  and  that  he  had  records  of  three  which  were 
taken  on  the  south  shore  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Contrary  to  the 
observations  of  Maine  ornithologists,  Mr.  Durfee  states  that  this 
season  all  records  have  been  made  on  the  coast,  while  in  1890  they 
worked  up  the  Seaconnet  River  and  tributaries  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay  to  a  much  larger  extent.  One  large,  heavily  barred  specimen, 
shot  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  on  February  14,  was  reported  by 
the  local  taxidermist  to  be  very  fat  and  the  stomach  full  of  rats. 

Mr.  John  E.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  writing  me  under 
date  of  February  17,  1902,  says:  "I  have  not  heard  of  any 
unusual  migration  of  the  Snowy  Owl  in  Worcester  County.  I  think 
in  Maine  there  has  been  a  great  many  this  season,  and  I  am 
receiving  frequent  letters  offering  live  specimens,  especially  from 
Wells  Beach,  Me.  They  were  reported  to  have  been  caught  in 
traps." 
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Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Cash,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  writes  me  under  date 
of  February  20,  1902,  that  of  the  eighteen  specimens  sent  to  him 
for  mounting,  the  first  was  received  on  January  7,  1902,  and  the 
last  on  February  10,  1902.  Eleven  were  males  and  seven  were 
females.  These  specimens  were  all  taken  on  the  Rhode  Island 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  two,  these  being  collected  at  Mystic, 
Conn.,  and  Nantucket.  The  stomachs  of  eleven  were  empty,  the 
balance  bearing  evidence  of  dark  flesh,  probably  of  ducks  and  rats ; 
in  one  stomach  was  an  entire  rat,  two-thirds  grown.  One  female 
was  shot  on  January  21,  1902,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  from  a  duck 
shooter's  stand,  while  pursuing  a  flock  of  ducks,  and  was  killed 
over  the  decoys. 

Mr.  Simon  Dodge,  keeper  Southeast  Light  Station,  Block  Island, 
R.  I.,  writes  under  date  of  March  4,  1902,  that  he  had  seen  three 
specimens  of  the  Snowy  Owl,  which  had  been  killed  on  the  island 
between  January  25  and  February  15. 

Connecticut. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hill,  New  London,  Ct.,  writes  the  following  most 
interesting  letter,  under  date  of  March  18,  1902:  "  Munnatawket 
or  Fisher's  Island,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York,  lying  at  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  near  the  Connecticut  shore,  has  had  during 
the  past  months  of  December,  January  and  February,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  flights  of  Snowy  Owls,  no  less  than  eighteen  of 
these  arctic  visitors  having  been  seen  and  fifteen  captured,  three 
alive  and  unhurt.  Two  of  these  lend  an  added  interest  to  the 
Bronx  Park  collection  of  Raptores,  the  third  cut  with  his  sharp 
bill  the  '  gordian  knot'  and  the  twine  that  held  him  captive,  and 
regained  his  liberty.  The  writer  has  been  secretary  of  the  Fisher's 
Island  Sportsman's  Club  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  during  that 
period  a  few  have  been  seen  and  captured,  but  never  before  have 
they  been  so  numerous  and  in  such  fine  plumage.  The  island 
seems  to  be  particularly  attractive  to  these  snowy  visitors,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  Fisher's  Island  preserves  are  well  stocked 
with  game  —  pheasants,  quail,  English  and  Belgian  hares,  the  hares. 
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especially  the  Belgians,  being  very  numerous  and  easily  captured ; 
and  the  owb  seem  to  take  very  kindly  to  this  bill  of  fare,  as  a  full 
grown  Nyctea,  when  hungry,  makes  short  work  of  the  best  portion 
of  his  hareship.  In  fact,  so  surfeited  do  the  owls  get  at  times, 
that  I  have  three  records  of  their  having  been  run  down  and  cap- 
tured alive.  Other  Raptores  have  suffered  a  similar  fate,  notably ' 
a  fine  Bald  Eagle  and  a  Golden  Eagle,  both  captured  on  the  island. 
The  owls  seldom  annoy  the  feathered  game." 

Mr.  John  N.  Clark  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  writes  me  under  date  of 
March  2,  1902,  that  there  had  evidently  been  a  large  flight  of 
Snowy  Owls  again  in  New  England.  He  states  that  two  were 
brought  to  him  one  day,  and  a  third  specimen  was  shot  the  same 
day,  all  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on  .the  Sound  shore. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Turner  Green,  taxidermist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  under  date 
of  April  3,  1902,  informs  me  that  a  Snowy  Owl  was  shot  at  Caven 
Point,  N.  Y.,  on  January  i,  1902,  after  a  severe  storm.  The 
stomach  contained  a  short-tailed  mouse.  He  also  states  that 
another  specimen  was  seen  about  the  same  date  at  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Careful  enquiry  among  various  sportsmen  did  not  bring  out  any 
further  records. 

New  York. 

Miss  M.  R.  Audubon  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in  writing  under  date  of 
March  3,  1902,  states  that  a  Mr.  Roberson  had  seen  a  number  of 
Snowy  Owls  across  the  mountains  which  divide  Salem  from  Cam- 
den Valley  and  Dorset.  One  individual  was  feeding  on  some 
rodent,  probably  a  muskrat,  as  one  had  been  torn  from  one  of  his 
nearby  traps. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Fraine,  taxidermist,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  writing 
under  date  of  March  24,  1902,  states  that  while  during  the  flight 
of  Snowy  Owls  which  invaded  the  country  in  1876,  he  received 
over  forty  specimens,  during  the  past  winter  only  two  had  been 
brought  to  him.  The  specimens  which  he  examined  in  1876, 
and  which  were  captured  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  had 
been  feeding  largely  on  fish. 
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Mr.  Elon  Howard  Eaton,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  writing  under 
date  of  March  6,  1902,  states  that  there  has  been  no  unusual 
flight  of  Snowy  Owls  in  his  locality.  He  states  that  the  collectors 
and  taxidermists  report  that  they  have  received  several,  although 
not  as  many  as  in  average  years.  One  collector  reported  four, 
taken  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  states  that  they  were  all 
collected  about  the  1 8  th  of  November,  the  first  heavy  snow  storm 
of  the  season  coming  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  Booneville,  N.  Y.,  writing  under  date  of 
March  19,  1902,  informs  me  as  follows:  ''Snowy  Owls  appeared 
in  this  locality  the  latter  part  of  December,  the  last  one  being 
seen  the  last  week  in  February.  During  this  time  about  twenty, 
to  my  knowledge,  were  observed;  fifteen  of  this  number  were 
shot,  ten  of  which  were  mounted  by  our  local  taxidermist.  Of 
these  ten  only  three  were  females.  The  stomach  contents  of  five 
of  them  were  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  and  were 
found  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  common  meadow  mouse 
(Microtus  pennsylvanicus)  ^  one  stomach  containing  the  remains  of 

SIX." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rowland,  taxidermist,  New  York  City,  under  date 
of  March  5,  advises  me  that  he  had  eight  Snowy  Owls  sent  to  him, 
which  were  killed  on  Long  Island,  the  first  specimen  being 
received  January  10,  1902.  He  also  states  that  he  received 
several  more  of  these  owls  from  Canada. 

Province  of  Quebec. 

Sir  James  M.  Le  Moine  of  Quebec,  writes  me  under  date  of 
February  19,  1902,  that  one  specimen  of  the  Snowy  Owl  was 
observed  on  his  grounds,  *  Spencer  Grange,'  which  was  very 
unusual,  and  that  he  had  received  a  reliable  account  of  six,  which 
were  seen  and  some  of  them  captured  at  Compton,  P.  Q.,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Vermont  border. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dionne  of  Quebec,  in  writing  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1902,  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  eleven  Snowy  Owls 
this  winter,  which  were  shot  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
of  Quebec.  Out  of  four  which  he  prepared,  the  stomachs  of 
three  were  empty  ;  the  fourth  contained  a  red-backed  mouse  and 
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a  white-footed  mouse.  He  reports  that  an  owl  of  this  species 
which  he  examined  about  eight  years  ago,  shot  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  below  Quebec,  contained  a  specimen  of  the  Black 
Guillemot  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings  and  one  foot. 

Mr.  Napoleon  A.  Comeau,  Godbout,  P.  Q.,  writes  the  following 
most  interesting  letter  under  date  of  March  11,  1902:   '' Migra- 
tions of  the  Snowy  Owl  occur  almost  every  year  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  River.     As  the  birds  alight  on  floating 
ice  as  well  as  on  land,  many  of  them  find  their  way  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  from  there  to  Maine,  or  follow  the  river  up,  and 
some   are   killed   near    Quebec,  and   even  in   the  city,    accord- 
ing   to  reports  in   the  local  papers.      An  abundant  food  supply 
seems  to  be  the  cause.     They  generally  follow  in   the  track  of 
migration  of  other  birds  on  which  they  prey.     These  are  Willow 
Ptarmigan,  the  Lesser  Auk,  and  the  Murre  (  Uria  lomvia).     The 
big  migration  of  1876,  which  you  noticed,  followed  a  very  large 
migration  of  Ptarmigans.     During  the  present  winter  they  have 
followed  on  an  immense  migration  of  the  Lesser  Auk  and  Murre. 
Some   three   hundred  or   so   Snowy  Owls   have  been  shot  and 
trapped   by  residents  in  this  immediate  vicinity  in  a  section  of 
about  nine  miles.     I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  over  a  hun- 
dred and  have  found  invariably  the  remains  of  the  two  species 
above  mentioned.     The  owls  in  some  cases  were  nothing  but  a 
lump  of  fat.     The  migration  began  here  on  November  25,  1901, 
when  the  first  was  seen,  and  has  continued  at  intervals  to  this 
date.     The  last  birds  are  seen  generally  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  they  disappear  entirely.     This  bird  flies  and  preys  by 
day  as  well   as  by  night,  but   the  greatest  flights  are  by  night. 
They  follow  the  coast  line,  as  a  rule.     In  January  of  this  year  I 
saw  over  a  hundred  birds  in  one  evening  from  seven  o'clock  to 
10.30  p.  M.      They  are  rather  shy  birds  and  difficult  to  shoot, 
owing  to  their  keen  sight  and  habit  of  selecting  some  high  point 
to  alight  upon,  such  as  a  large  piece  of  ice  or  a  rock.     They  sel- 
dom alight  on   green  trees,  but  select  dead   stumps.     Trappers 
take  advantage  of  this  habit  and  place  steel-traps  on  stumps  or  other 
prominent  places  to  which  the  owls  fall  an  easy  prey.     They  are 
considered  a  good  article  of  food  in  this  region,  and  the  feathers 
also  yield  a  profit.     The  Murre,  not  being  a  shy  bird,   is   easily 
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captured  by  the  owls ;  they  are  generally  caught  when  sitting  on 
pieces  of  ice  or  along  the  rocks,  as  is  their  habit.  The  flight 
of  the  Snowy  Owl,  like  that  of  all  the  members  of  this  family,  is 
perfectly  noiseless,  and  its  color  helps  it   to  approach  its  prey 


unawares." 


Ontario. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  writes  me  under  date  of 
February  18:  "The  migration  of  Snowy  Owls  has  extended,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  all  over  Ontario.  In  Kingston,  sixteen  have 
been  killed,  to  my  knowledge." 

Dr.  G.  C.  Tremains  Ward  of  Napanee,  Ont.,  twenty-six  miles 
west  of  Kingston,  writes  me  under  date  of  February  18,  1902, 
that  Snowy  Owls  this  year  are  probably  as  abundant  as  in  any 
previous  year,  though  he  had  only  observed  three  himself.  He 
referred  to  one  specimen  which  seemed  to  be  *  located,'  as  he  had 
seen  it  several  times,  and  always  in  the  same  clump  of  cedars. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Young  of  Sharbot  Lake,  Ont.,  situated  some 
sixty  miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  writing  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1902,  states  that  there  has  been  quite  a  migration  of 
Snowy  Owls  throughout  eastern  Ontario.  Four  specimens  had 
been  taken  in  his  immediate  vicinity  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  a  large  number  had  been  seen  and  shot  in  the  County  of 
Renfrew,  about  fifty  miles  further  north.  He  further  states  that 
this  species  is  usually  quite  rare  in  his  locality,  some  years  none 
being  seen,  but  that  this  season  the  migration  was  the  largest 
known  in  that  section. 

Mr.  George  R.  White  of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes  under  date  of 
March  4,  1902  :  **  During  the  months  of  January  and  Februar)*  of 
this  year  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  Snowy  Owls  brought 
into  this  city,  both  alive  and  dead.  I  obsen-ed  five  alive  in  one 
window.  Our  local  taxidermist  has  had  over  eighty  s]>ecimens 
sent  in  to  be  moinUecl,  and  he  refused  to  purchase  a  number  that 
were  otTered  to  hini." 

Mr.  James  H.  I'leining  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  sends  the  following 
interesting  information,  under  dale  of  March  3.  1902  :  **The  flight 
of   Snowv   Owls   seems   to   have   been    tirst   noticed   in   southern 
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Ontario  about  the  20th  of  December,  1901.  Nearly  all  my  corre- 
spondents give  the  25th  as  the  date  when  their  abundance  was 
first  noticeable.  From  then  on  to  about  the  15th  of  January, 
1902,  the  owls  were  spread  over  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Province  in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  attention.  In  Toronto 
the  number  killed  was  not  less  than  sixty,  and  about  the  same 
number  were  accounted  for  by  my  correspondents  elsewhere. 
The  number  killed  in  Ontario  must  have  greatly  exceeded  this 
estimate.  All  the  birds  taken  during  the  early  part  of  the  flight 
that  I  examined  were  males,  and  it  was  hot  until  well  on  in  January 
that  females  were  at  all  abundant.  The  east  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  from  Bruce  Peninsula  to  Sarnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Clair  River,  was  visited  by  Snowy  Owls  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  they  spread  through  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Oxford  and 
Wellington ;  the  Georgian  Bay  seems  to  have  been  visited  only 
by  stragglers.  None  were  reported  from  Owen  Sound.  All 
the  country  surrounding  Lake  Simcoe  was  visited  by  these  owls 
in  more  than  usual  numbers.  The  birds  do  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  in  the  districts  of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound,  except 
casually.  I  have  only  one  record.  They  appear  to  have  avoided 
the  wooded  country,  preferring  the  older  settled  country  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  have  no  information  about  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  very  little  from  east  of  Toronto,  but  a  line  drawn 
through  Ontario  from  Orillia  to  Toronto,  almost  due  south,  would 
mark  the  eastern  limit  of  their  abundance  during  the  flight,  which 
may  have  extended  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
Kingston,  but  my  information  is  not  sufficient  to  be  certain.  I 
did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  the  food  question.  The  birds 
were  all  in  good  condition,  and  outside  of  Toronto  a  good  many 
were  either  shot  or  trapped  while  feeding  on  dead  horses  or  cattle. 
About  Toronto  wounded  ducks  were  probably  picked  up,  the 
Toronto  Marsh  abounds  in  field  mice,  and  much  fish  ofFal  and 
carrion  would  be  available.  Part  of  the  flight  has  remained  in 
Ontario  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  but  the  main  body  passed 
further  to  the  south  or  southeast." 

Mr.  William  Holliday  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  forty-eight  miles  west 
of  Toronto,  writes  me  under  date  of  March  7,  1902: 

"Judging  from    the  number  of    Snowy  Owls  I  have  mounted 
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this  winter,  there  must  have  been  a  very  large  migration  through 
this  section.  I  have  received  eighteen  specimens  between  Decem- 
ber 19,  1 90 1,  and  March  7,  1902.  One  of  the  number  was  sent 
from  Winnipeg,  December  27,  1901,  the  sender  reporting  them 
abundant  in  Manitoba.  I  have  been  engaged  in  taxidermy  here 
for  ten  years,  and  during  that  time  have  not  received  a  single 
specimen  before.  Four  fifths  of  the  number  were  females.  The 
stomachs  of  those  which  I  examined  contained  the  remains  of 
mice  and  red  squirrels." 

Mr.  Robert  Elliott  of  Bryanston,  Ont.,  under  date  of  March  4, 
1902,  writes  me  that  the  first  Snowy  Owl  appeared  about  January 
22,  1902,  the  weather  being  clear  and  cold  at  the  time.  The 
specimen  remained  on  a  grass  farm  until  February  15,  frequently 
perching  on  the  bam  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  A  few  other  speci- 
mens were  seen  in  January  and  February.  Mr.  Elliott  also  states 
that  a  Mr.  Owens,  taxidermist,  living  near  Mooresville,  Middlesex 
County,  received  and  mounted  twenty-two  specimens  during  the 
winter,  and  commented  on  the  fact  that  thirteen  years  ago  he  pre- 
pared exactly  the  same  number,  not  having  handled  a  single  speci- 
men in  the  interim.  Mr.  Elliott  says  that  he  is  not  aware  that 
any  of  the  stomachs  were  examined  for  food,  but  that  the  first 
specimen  he  saw  spent  three  weeks  near  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
horse  in  the  woods.  He  also  states  that  the  past  winter  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of  birds  observed. 

Mr.  William  E.  Saunders  of  London,  Ont.,  writes  me  under  date 
of  February  22,  1902,  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  nuno- 
ber  of  Snowy  Owls  in  western  Ontario  this  season,  but  their 
distril)ution  seems  to  be  quite  local.  At  London  none  were  seen. 
At  Rondeau,  where  there  is  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  lake  shore, 
southwest  of  London,  several  have  been  taken,  and  they  are  not 
uncommon  there  every  winter.  At  Watford,  forty  miles  west  of 
London,  three  were  taken,  while  twenty  miles  north,  in  Biddulph 
township,  a  taxidermist  was  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have 
received  twenty  specimens. 

MiCHK.AN. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kress  of  KIk  Rapids,  Michigan,  writes  under  date  of 
.\pril   II,   1902,  that  he  had  received  and  mounted    during   the 
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winter,  twenty-eight  specimens  of  the  Snowy  Owl,  and  enclosed  a 
most  artistic  picture  of  fourteen  of  these  striking  birds.  He 
states  that  they  first  appeared  late  in  November,  1901,  and  that 
they  had  almost  completely  destroyed  the  quail  and  partridges  in 
that  section ;  the  quail  having  been  quite  abundant  before  the  inroad 
of  the  owls.  One  specimen,  seen  flying  close  to  the  ground,  sud- 
denly stooped  and  captured  a  rabbit.  Mr.  Kress  informs  me 
that  at  least  fifty  specimens  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Elk 
Rapids. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  American  and  European  Herring  Qulls.  —  In  1862,  the  late  Dr. 
Coues  separated  the  American  Herring  Gull  as  specifically  distinct  from 
the  European  Herring  Gull,  under  the  name  Larus  smithsoHtanus^  on  the 
basis  of  slight  differences  in  general  size,  and  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
bill,  but  mainly  on  the  small  amount  of  white  at  the  tips  of  the  primaries. 
Later  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  these  alleged  differences  were 
due  to  age  {cf.  Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zodl.,  II,  pp.  194-196,  April,  1871). 
As,  however.  Herring  Gulls  unquestionably  referable  to  the  Old  World 
form  have  proved  to  be  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
country,  together  with  many  intermediates,  both  forms  of  the  Herring 
Gull  have  been  given  a  place  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  standing, 
respectively,  as  Larus  argentatus  and  Larus  argentatus  smithsonianus, 
I  have,  however,  never  been  convinced  that  my  exposition  of  the  case  in 
1871  was  not  thoroughly  sound. 

Although  Larus  smithsonianus^  either  as  a  species  or  subspecies,  appears 
to  have  never  received  any  recognition  abroad,  it  was  not  again  chal- 
lenged by  American  writers  till  1898  and  later,  when  Mr.  O.  W.  Knight, 
after  examination  of  a  great  number  of  adult  American  Herring  Gulls 
shot  at  Portland,  Maine,  emphatically  claimed  the  "non-existence  of  the 
so-called  subspecies  L,  a.  smithsonianus  ^^  (cf.  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.  1900,  pp.  63, 
64).  A  year  later  Dr.  Dwight,  on  wholly  different  material,  reached 
practically  the  same  conclusion  in  his  paper  on  *The  Sequence  of  Moults 
and  Plumages  of  the  Laridse '  (Auk,  XVIII,  Jan.  1901,  pp.  49-62).  In 
referring  to  the  white  areas  at  the  tip  of  the  first  primary  in  the  American 
Herring  Gull,  and  to  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  these  markings* 
which  vary  from  two  small  distinct  white  areas  to  a  single  large  apical 
white  spot,  he  asks  "Is  the  European  bird  always  marked  by  one  white 
area?"    Owing  to  the  absence  of  large  series  of  European  specimens  in 
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American  museums,  the  question  was  not  eaiv  to  annwet.  Krncr- 
wlien  an  opportunity'  proented  ii«elf,  in  Jiil.r,  1901.  to  examiiK  Ihc 
teriee  of  these  birds  in  the  British  Museum,  tlirou^b  lli«  councsr 
of  the  officers  ol  that  grnnd  instllution,  I  eagerly  uvatled  m^iell  of  it. 
The  result  of  nir  examination  of  this  material  ma}  b«  bricflv  Kumnuu'ltci} 
as  follows  :  40  adult  birds  were  exainined ;  9  oul  ol  ta  iptKimeiia  kilUJ 
in  the  British  Islands  were  of  Ih«  imiHiam'aitus  tj'pe,  and  li  oi  the 
argentaiu!.  Ivpe  i  of  16  specimens  from  variout  locmliiir*  In  Nuth 
Amei'lcB,  4  were  of  Ihe  typical  argintaiiif  type  and  u  of  the  Mniiksoiia'mi 
trpe.  Thui  much  more  than  half  of  Ihe  specimens  killeil  in  (he  RrltUh 
Islands  were  like  Ihe  so-called  imilhtoui'iiiHt  type>  and  one  fourtli  ol  the 
American  specimens  were  of  the  s»calied  ergtnlalm  type.  Moat  o(  the 
British  examples,  It  should  be  added,  were  birds  uf  appaTcnlly  llic  •ctond 
or  third  Tear,  and  llic  same  Is  true  of  the  American  examples  examined. 
From  the  foregoing  It  Is  evident  thai  there  can  be  but  one  conclusluc 
In  lespecl  lo  the  Herring  Culls  of  the  Iwo  sides  ut  the  Atlaiilic;  namely, 
■hat  the  extent  and  form  of  the  white  opical  spou  on  the  first  prlmarr  vary 
with  the  age  of  the  bird,  being  small  and  seporated  In  hlrd*  thai  have  In*' 
Required  adult  plumage,  and  increase  in  siie  with  age  till,  in  a  small 
pcrcetila);e,  uoiislsiinit  of  prohablv  very  old  birds,  Ihe  iwo  while  spoil  at 
the  lip  of  the  first  primary  become  merged  into  one.  forming  a  sit^Xle 
greatly  lengthened  white  area  \  that  IhU  U  true  of  both  European  and 
American  birds;  and  that  llie  alleged  charncters  ol  l.ami  umit/ttoHianmi 
are  Invalid,  the  supposed  differences  In  the  form  and  siEC  of  the  bill  beinf 
also  variations  due  to  age.  — J.  A.  Axlkn,  Am.  Mnt.  Nat,  Hut,,Ifn> 
York  City. 

Leach'a  Petrel  at  Weatford.  Mom.  —  Mr.  E.  Abbot  inform*  rae  that  a 
specimen  of  Octauedroma  hucorioa  was  shot  on  Forge  Pood,  Sep- 
tember i.q.  1902.  and  that  the  bird  la  now  in  the  Wettford  Public  Library. 
—  Reuinalu  Heder  Howe.  Jr.,  LtHgivood,  Mati. 

European  Widgeon  in  Michigan.—  On  March  37, 1901,  Mr.  Willfam  B. 
Boullon,  of  New  York,  was  on  one  of  Ihe  Bay  points  at  Munroe  Marsh, 
Michigan  (on  Lake  Erie)  with  a  friend,  vrhen  a  flock  of  five  Wli^eon 
came  towards  the  decoys,  but  soaring  well  outside.  Only  one  bird  was 
hit  and  came  down  with  a  broken  wing.  The  hunter  went  out  In  his 
boat  and  shot  it,  and  not  until  the  bird  was  in  hand  waa  there  anysua- 
picion  thai  It  was  a  splendid  male  specimen  of  Ama$ ptrntltf: 

Another  male.  In  almost  as  good  plumage,  was  taken  In  April,  1900. 
and  a  third  In  April,  [S93.  All  were  preserved.  We  have  no  record*  of 
females,  nevertheless  I  believe  we  occasionally  take  tbera  and  tbeir 
Identity  Is  not  suspected,  as  there  U  not  so  wide  a  difference  between  the 
plumage  of  the  females  of  the  Iwo  species  as  there  Is  between  the  male*. — 
HaRoI.!.  Hrrbick.  Ne-a,    Vert  Cfh: 
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The  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  at  Portland,  Me. —  I  have  in  my  col- 
lection a  handsome  adult  female  specimen  of  the  Yellow-crowned  Night. 
Heron  (Nyciicorax  violaceus)  which  was  shot  on  April  13,  1901,  in  Back 
Cove,  Portland,  Me.  The  captor  was  a  boy.  He  took  the  bird  to  Mr. 
John  A.  Lord,  the  taxidermist,  by  whom  it  was  mounted.  I  saw  it 
immediately  after  it  was  preserved  and  also  examined  its  body.  Besides 
this  evidence  that  it  was  taken  here,  I  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Lord, 
which  alone  would  be  sufficient.  I  believe  the  Yellow-crowned  Night 
Heron  has  never  before  been  recorded  from  this  part  of  New  England. — 
Henry  H.  Brock,  Portland^  Me, 

A  Third  Maine  Specimen  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron.  —  Early  in  April 
of  the  current  year,  1  received  from  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Arey  of  Vinal  Haven, 
Me.,  a  specimen  of  Ardea  cteruUtiy  to  be  mounted  for  Mr.  Arey.  His 
letter,  dated  April  2,  1902,  states  :  "The  bird  was  shot  yesterday  at  the 
east  end  of  Carver's  Pond,  VInalhaven."  It  was  a  male,  a  fine  specimen 
in  the  light  phase,  and  was  in  good  bodily  condition  ;  it  would  probably 
have  bred  had  it  not  strayed  from  its  kind  and  home. 

The  two  other  Maine  records  are :  A  bird  in  light  phase,  Scarborough, 
September,  1881  (Brown,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VII,  p.  123).  A  female, 
Popham  Beach,  May  19,  1901  (Spinney  in  Swain's  editorial,  Journ.  Maine 
Orn.  Soc,  III,  p.  30). —  Arthur  H.  Norton,  Wesibrooky  Me. 

The  King  Rail  again  near  Portland,  Me. —  I  have  already  (Auk,  Vol. 
XIII,  p.  79)  noted  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  the  King  Rail  (Rallus 
elegans)  at  the  Dyke  Marsh,  near  Portland,  Maine.  I  have  since  obtained 
another  specimen  taken  at  the  same  place  by  Mr.  John  Whitney.  It  was 
brought  to  me  in  the  flesh  and  was  dissected  and  mounted  by  myself.  It 
proved  a  male  in  good  condition.  The  date  of  its  capture  was  December 
17,  1899. 

The  King  Rail  is  thus  shown  to  have  occurred  three  times  ^  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portland. —  Henry  H.  Brock,  Portland,  Me. 

The  King  Rail  in  Winter  near  W^ashington,  D.  C. —  On  January  19, 
1901,  I  observed  in  the  Washington  Center  Market  a  Red-breasted  or 
King  Rail  (Rallus  elegans)  which  had  been  received  that  day  from  the 
shore  of  the  Potomac  River  near  Alexandria,  Va.  I  can  find  no  published 
winter  record  for  this  species  in  this  vicinity,  although  it  is  a  regular  but 
uncommon  spring  and  early  fall  migrant,  and  may  be  expected  in  excep- 
tionally mild  winters  like  the  present.  The  local  gunners  and  garfie 
dealers  call  the  bird  'King  Ortolan'  and  'King  Rail.' — Hugh  M.  Smith, 
Washington,^  D.  C. 

The  Red  Phalarope  in  North  Carolina. —  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Wayne's  note 
in  *The   Auk'   for  July,  1901,    XVIII,  p.    271,    on  the    Red    Phalarope 

*  See  Brown,  Bull.  Nutt.  Cm.  Club,  Vol.  VII,  p.  60. 
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{Crym9pkUm9  Jmliearims)  In  South  Carolina,  makes  me  think  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  flock  of  at  teatt  thirty  of  theee  birds  on  the  southern 
North  Carolina  coast  nuLy  be  worth  recording.  On  April  a  or  3.  1896, 
within  a  daj  or  two  of  our  finding  at  Morehead  City,  N.  C,  the  Glaucous 
Gull  which  Dr.  Coues  recorded  In  *The  Osprey ',  we  were  shown  by  the 
light-keeper  of  the  Cape  Lookout  Light*  about  a  doaeo  dead  Red 
Phalaropes  which  had  been  killed  by  striking  the  light-glass.  The 
keeper,  who  seemed  trustworthy,  told  us  that  as  many  as  twenty  more 
exactly  like  these  had  been  killed  two  or  three  nights  before,  and  most  of 
them  had  been  picked  up  and  destroyed.  The  ten  or  more  which  we 
found,  lying  In  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  were  badly  decomposed, 
and  we  managed  to  preserve  only  two  shabby  specimens.  All  that  we 
aaw  were  In  transition  plumage;  mainly  gray  and  white,  but  some 
heavily  mottled  with  red  below  and  whh  brown  on  the  back.  The  three 
we  examined  were  females. 

On  March  17,  1898,  my  ^ther  and  I,  with  Mr.  L.  A.  Fuertes,  saw  from 
A  steamer  enormous  flocks  of  Phalaropes,  apparently  Red,  about  fifty 
miles  off  the  coast  of  northern  South  Carolina. — Gbkald  H.  Thayer, 
Momadmoek^  N»  H. 

The  Name  of  the  Zenalda  Dove. — In  1801,  John  Latham  described  a 
pigeon  from  New  Holland  which  he  called  *  Southern  Pigeon  *  (Gen.  Syn. 
Bds.,  Suppl.,  II,  1801,  p.  270),  giving  it  the  same  year,  in  another  publica- 
tion, the  name  Columba  meridiomalis  (Ind.  Orn.,  Supply  1801,  p.  Ix),  and 
stating  that  he  saw  a  specimen  of  this  at  Mr.  Swa{n8on*8.  Columba 
meridiomalis  has  until  recently  been  considered  as  unidentifiable.  In  189S. 
however,  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Robinson  (Bull.  Liverpool  Mus.,  I,  1898,  p. 
36),  claimed  to  identify  it  with  the  well  known  Zenalda  Dove  {Columba 
zenaida  Honap.)i  on  the  basis  of  "three  aviary  specimens,  which  have  been 
identified  by  Latham  as  his  Southern  Pigtou  (Gen.  Hist  viii,  p.  28).  One 
of  these  is  the  type  of  his  *  female  or  young,'  Southern  Pigeon j  var.  a, 
and  is  labelled  by  Lord  Derby  *  Columba  meridioualis^  se  ipsoj'udice^  ;  the 
-second  is  marked,  *  Dr.  L.  considers  this  an  old  male.*  These  prove  to  be 
Zenaida  xenaida^  Bp.  The  third  specimen  is  inscribed,  *  Considered  by 
Dr.  L.  as  a  young  niale.^  We  have  identified  this  as  Zenaida  auriculata 
Des  Murs).'' 

On  turning  to  Latham's  *  General  History  of  Birds,*  Vol.  VIII,  1823,  p. 
29,  we  find  that,  in  an  addition  to  his  original  description  of  the  Southern 
Pigeon,  ho  mentionb  the  three  birds  (one  *'  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Stanley  "*)  referred  to  bv  Forbes  and  Robinson,  and  which  are  doubtless 
correctly  identified  by  these  gentlemen,  but  they  are  entirely  different  and 
iidditional  material  to  that  on  which  Columba  meridionaiit  was  oHginally 
based.  But  this  supplemental  mutter,  added  twenty-two  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  original  description  of  Columba  meridionaiit,  does  not 
^stablihh  any  of  the  three  specimens  mentioned  by  Forbes  and  Robinson 
jis  the  type  of  the  original  Columba  meridionalis,  said  to  have  come  from 
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New  Holland,  and  the  description  of  which  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  Zemaida  zemaida. 

In  other  words,  Lathanni's  later  reference  to  additional  material  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  type  of  his  original  Columba  meridionalisy  which  is 
evidently  not  the  Zenaida  Dove,  and  therefore  the  name  meridionalis 
cannot  legitimately  supplant  Bonaparte's  zenaida.  — J.  A.  Allen,  Am. 
Mms.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ntw  York  City. 

The  Bald  Eagle  in  Ohio  County,  West  Virginia.— It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  send  you  the  first  authentic  record  of  the  taking  of  a 
specimen  of  the  Bald  Eagle  i^Ualiaetus  leucocephalus)^  in  Ohio  County, 
West  Virginia.  The  bird  was  an  immature  female,  in  the  second  year's 
plumage,  which  is  known  as  the  *Gray  Eagle'  stage.  It  was  killed 
December  27,  1901,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ridgeley  Jacob,  near  Clinton,  W. 
Va.,  the  manner  of  its  capture  being  unique.  Two  young  sons'  of  Mr.  J. 
S.  Duvall,  who  lives  upon  the  above  mentioned  farm,  were  playing  in  a 
stream,  when  one  of  the  youngsters  ascending  the  bank  spied  the  great 
bird  just  beyond  the  crest  of  the  knoll.  The  child  —  who  was  only  about 
ten  years  of  age  —  instead  of  running  away,  boldly  picked  up  a  stone  and 
threw  it  with  such  telling  force  and  accuracy  that  he  broke  the  bird's 
wing.  Immediately  the  rapt  ore  faced  about  and  ran  at  the  boy,  who  fled 
at  its  approach,  while  his  brother  —  two  years  his  junior  —  succeeded  in 
hitting  the  pursuing  bird  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  fracturing  its  skull 
with  another  stone.  The  older  boy  stopped,  upon  seeing  the  eagle  stag- 
gering about,  and  ran  back,  pounced  upon  the  feathered  enemy  and  held 
it  until  life  became  extinct.  The  bird  weighed  nine  and  a  quarter  pounds, 
its  length  was  thirty-nine  inches,  extent  seven  feet  eight  and  a  half 
inches.  The  skin  is  now  in  my  possession. —  Robert  Baird  McLain, 
Wheelings  W.  Va. 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk. —  The  nest  shown  in  the 
photograph  (PI.  IX,  fig.  1)  was  in  a  beech  tree  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground.  When  about  to  climb  the  tree  I  thought  of  taking  my  kodak 
with  mc,  expecting  the  bird  might  come  into  the  tree  while  I  was  at  the 
nest,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  that  I  could  perhaps  get  a  picture  of  her. 
When  I  reached  the  nest  I  found  that  a  limb  large  enough  to  hold  me  ran 
out  from  the  body  of  the  tree  so  that  I  could  get  about  eight  feet  from 
the  nest,  which  would,  I  thought,  be  far  enough  to  get  a  picture.  I  made 
three  exposures,  all  with  the  shutter  set  at  jj^  second,  two  of  which 
produced  very  good  negatives,  the  one  from  which  the  picture  I  am  send- 
ing was  printed  being  perhaps  a  little  the  bet*er.  The  nest  was  about 
two  feet  across  and  the  eggs  were  slightly  incubated,  as  I  discovered  when 
blowing  them.  The  set  of  five  eggs  is  the  largest  set  of  eggs  of  the  Red- 
shouldered  Hawk  I  have  ever  found  in  this  locality.  The  picture  was 
taken  with  a  "No.  3  Pocket  Kodak  de  Luxe,"  which  is  a  very  convenient 
instrument  for  this  kind  of  work. —  Geo.  L.  Fordyce,  Yonngsio-vn,  Ohio. 
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The  Pileated  Woodpecker  {Ceophlceus  fileaius)  in  Minnesota.  —  The 
accompanving  photographs  (Plate  X)  were  taken  in  deep  woods  along 
the  Le  Sueur  River  about  four  miles  southeast  of  Mankato,  Minnesota, 
in  the  early  spring  of  1897,  and  show  clearly  the  work  of  the  Pileaied 
Woodpecker  or  '  Logcock.'  This  woodpecker  is  now  seldom  seen  in  the 
southern  pait  of  the  State  and  is  little  known  to  most  people. 

Both  stumps  were  dead  maples.  That  shown  in  Fig.  i  was  broken  on 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  at  the  fracture  was  fourteen  inche> 
in  diameter.  Three  openings  were  originally  made  in  the  stump  by  the 
birds  but  these  do  not  show  in  the  photograph,  since  the  camera  did  not 
directly  face  them.  When  examined,  a  groove  had  been  dug  away  along 
the  exterior  so  that  the  two  upper  openings  converged  into  one  ;  but  there 
was  still  a  narrow  constriction  which  indicated  that  they  had,  most  likely, 
once  been  separated.  The  upper  portion  of  this  hole  was  10  inches  long 
by  6  inches  wide  and  the  lower  was  15  inches  long  by  ^\  wide.  Below 
these  was  another  hole  6  inches  long  by  3  wide.  The  two  lower  holes 
did  not  expand  after  entering  but  the  upper,  where  the  stump  had  broken 
before  the  photograph  was  taken,  extended  slightly  upward  and  a  much 
greater  distance  downward,  the  latter  extension  being  enlarged  to  make 
room  for  the  nest.  At  the  base  of  the  stump  were  many  chips  some  of 
which  were  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  3  inches  long.  The  wood  had 
decayed  some  but  it  was  still  too  firm  to  be  broken  easily  with  the  hand 
or  by  an  ordinary  blow,  which  showed  that  the  bird  must  have  exerted 
tjreat  force  in  order  to  remove  the  chips.  The  broken  end  of  the  piece 
of  the  stump  that  had  fallen  faced  the  camera  directly  and  the  larj^c. 
nearly  central  excavation  is  plainly  visible. 

Fig.  2  shows  another  maple  stub  which  stood  within  a  tew  feet  ot  the 
one  just  described.  The  top  had  long  since  fallen  off  and  what  remained 
was  18  feet  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  There  were  three  holes  near  the 
top,  in  fact  the  uppermost  one  ran  entirely  to  the  top  and  was  3J  feet 
h)ng  by  4  inches  wide.  Just  below  this  was  a  second  which  was  a  fool 
long  and  5  inches  wide.  A  third  just  below  the  second  was  i^  feet  ionij 
and  4  inches  wicie.  \\  the  base  this  stump  had  been  pecked  all  around  »o 
that  it  was  ahnost  ready  to  fall.  The  holes  at  the  top  of  the  stump  were 
eviilcntly  made  for  nesting  purposes  but  the  work  at  the  base  was  probablv 
done  in  search  of  grul)s  or  insects  which  were  lodged  in  the  decavini; 

\VOC)tl. 

A  few  specimens  of  thi>  retiring  l>ird  are  still  seen  in  the  region  of 
Mankato  but  the  rapiil  di>apj>carance  of  the  forests  marks  its  speedy 
withdrawal.  In  the  early  sjiring  of  1900  a  specimen  was  brought  to  my 
laboratory  from  a  region  six  miles  south  of  Mankato,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  in  1901  a  specimen  was  taken  twelve  miles  south  ot  Mankato. 
One  or  two  other  specimens  were  reported  from  the  same  region  at  the 
time  the  latter  specimen  was  taken. 

While  on  a  three  months*  collecting  triji  in  northern  Minnesota  in  the 
re'_;ion  of   Lake  X'ermillion   last   summer  .ibout  eight  of  these  birds  were 
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either  teen  or  heard.  This  region  is  densely  wooded  and  uninhabited 
except  hy  an  occasional  lumber  camp.  So  far  as  noticed  the  birds  were 
alwajs  in  pairs. — Ulysses  O.  Cox,  Mankato^  Minn. 

The  Song  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher. —  I  have  studied  the  notes  of  the 
Alder  Flycatcher  for  two  years,  very  closely,  in  Maine  where  it  nested 
near  the  house,  and  I  heard  its  song  and  various  other  utterances  nearly 
all  day.  The  ordinary  song,  as  I  know  it,  consists  of  two  notes  much 
like  the  Chebec^s.  It  is  in  the  hoarse  tone  of  the  Photbe,  and  is  jerked 
out  with  a  backward  jerk  of  the  head,  after  the  manner  of  the  Least  Fly- 
catcher, and  to  my  ear,  it  sounds  like  red-ily^  sometimes —  but  not  by  any 
means  generally.  He  gives  in  addition  to  this,  another  two-note  utterance, 
much  lower,  and  of  a  clear  musical  quality,  very  different  from  the 
hoarse  common  song,  without  tossing  the  head,  or  jerking. 

Besides  these  he  has  several  other  utterances,  a  loud  clear  queoe^ 
several  times  repeated,  as  if  to  command  attention,  and  a  low  plaintive 
qu} — qu-tk.  In  addition  to  these  he  gives  many  different  notes  in  an 
undertone,  which  can  neither  be  described  nor  imitated  by  the  human 
voice.  In  fact,  the  bird  is  extremely  versatile.  My  studies  have  always 
been  made  where  I  could  see  as  well  as  hear  the  bird,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistake.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  Dr.  Dwight*s, 
Mrs.  Wright^s  or  Mr.  Chapman's  characterization  of  the  song  fit  my  bird, 
but  I  learned  long  ago  that  no  two  persons  hear  a  bird  note  alike,  or, 
rather,  that  no  two  birds  have  exactly  the  same  utterances. —  Olive  Thorn 
Miller,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y, 

The  Occurrence  of  the  Prairie  Homed  Lark  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
—  The  past  winter  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  was  called  one  of  unusual 
severity.  After  passing  through  weeks  of  weather  hardly  to  be  equalled 
in  the  north  by  stormy  March  or  April,  it  was  hardly  a  surprise  to  awake 
one  morning  in  February  and  find  the  sand  covered  with  nearly  a  foot  of 
snow.  The  snow  melted  rather  slowly  and  as  I  picked  my  way  along  the 
street  on  Feb.  19  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  familiar  call  of  the  Horned 
Lark.  I  followed  the  flock,  which  consisted  of  eight  birds,  for  some  time, 
satisfying  myself  as  to  their  identity,  though  the  call  was  suflicient.  The 
next  day  they  were  about  the  streets,  which  were  bare  only  in  places,  the 
snow  mixed  with  sand  by  the  passing  teams  melting  faster  than  where 
undisturbed.  They  were  less  shy  the  second  day  and  I  got  quite  near  to 
them.  They  were  very  dull  colored  and  probably  more  or  less  stained 
with  the  soot  which  is  everywhere  about  in  that  country.  Their  small 
size  and  dull  colors  leave  little  doubt  they  were  the  common  form  {Otocoris 
aipestrit  praticold).  They  were  not  seen  after  the  20th.  I  judge  records 
of  the  Horned  Lark  this  far  south  arc  not  frequent. —  C.  H.  Morrell, 
Pitt$fitld,  Me, 

The  Boat-tailed  Grackle  as  a  Stow-away.  —  On  the  afternoon  of  June 
7^  1898,  the  ocean  steamship  *  Tallahassee*   left   her  dock  in   Savannah, 
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Ga.,  en  route  for  New  York.  The  hour  of  leaving  was  somewhat  later 
than  the  scheduled  time,  and  darkness  had  settled  down  before  Tvbee 
Island  had  been  passed,  and  when  the  waning  moon  had  risen  the  craft 
was  well  out  on  the  open  sea.  The  following  morning  dajHght  found 
her  out  of  sight  of  land,  enjoying,  as  from  the  beginning,  a  calm  voja^i^, 
which  condition  continued  until  her  destination  was  reached.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  a  female  Boat-tailed  Grackle  {^mtscalms  major) 
was  on  board,  where  in  all  probability  it  had  come  during  the  period  of 
darkness  on  the  Savannah  River. 

The  next  day,  June  9,  it  was  still  on  board,  and  it  was  then  evident  that 
it  was  an  unwilling  passenger.  From  the  first  it  had  been  rather  wild, 
and  remained  in  the  rigging  at  the  mast  heads.  It  was  observed  to  make 
several  Bights  out  from  the  ship,  rising  higher  in  the  air,  and  circling 
quite  around,  always  returning  to  its  elevated  perch.  As  hunger  pressed 
it,  it  became  less  timid  and  came  down  on  the  cabin  roof  in  search  of 
food.  When  darkness  came  the  bird  was  still  on  board.  The  last  day  of 
the  voyage,  June  10,  the  sun  was  well  up  when  I  went  on  deck,  and  the 
Jersey  Heights  were  astern.  My  first  thought  was  for  our  avian  fellow- 
passenger,  but  a  careful  search  showed  that  it  was  gone,  probably  having 
left  with  great  gladness  at  the  first  positive  view  of  land.  This  instance 
seems  of  more  than  a  passing  interest,  showing  an  actual  case  of  strag- 
gling by  the  agency  of  a  ship.  —  Arthur  H.  Norton,  ^Vestbrook^  Me, 

The  Grasshopper  Sparrow  in  Maine,  and  Other  Notes. —  When  return- 
ing from  a  short  trip  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Swain,  on  June  8,  1901,  we  heard  a 
thin  sparrow-like  song  which  we  could  not  identify.  The  bird  was  in  a 
large  field  not  far  from  my  home,  and  as  the  singer  proved  shy,  I  got  m\ 
gun  and  soon  secured  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  Grasshopper  Sparrow  {Co/mr- 
viculus  saz'antiarum  passerinus)^  the  first  to  be  taken  in  the  State  since 
Boardnian's  original  specimen,  captured  many  years  ago. 

A  Red-tailed  Hawk  [Buieo  borealis)  was  seen  May  1,  1901.  Though 
not  uncommon  in  other  localities  it  is  rare  here. 

A  Scarlet  Tauager  (Piratiga  erytkromclas)  >va8  seen  here  May  22,  1900. 
It  is  the  oulv  one  seen  in  many  years. 

The  Mcadoulark  comes  regularly,  though  in  small  numbers.  The  pre- 
sent year.  1902,  thev  have  sung  constantly  in  the  field  back  of  my  home. 
—  C.  II.  MoRKKLL,  Pittsjit'ld,  Me. 

Another  Scarlet  Tanagcr  for  Colorado. —  On  May  17,  1902,  a  male  Scar- 
let Tauager  {Pinnii^'^ii  1 1  ythromelas)  was  .shot  at  Palmer  Lake,  El  Paso  Co., 
Colorado,  bv  Win.  C.  lerril,  Curator  ot  the  Colorado  State  Historical  and 
Natural  llistorv  Society.  The  specimen  was  mounted  by  the  writer,  in 
the  routine  work  ot  the  museum,  and  i«i  now  in  the  collection  at  the  State 
Capital,   Denver,  Colo. 

This.  1  l>elieve,  is  the  fourth  capture  ot  the  species  within  Colorado. 
and  the  fact  seems  worthy  of  record. —  Horace  G.  Smith,  Asst.  Cmrti- 
tor,  State  Hist,  and  Xat.  Hist.  Soc,  Denier,  Colo. 
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Piranga  rubra  —  Another  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Record. —  It  will  be  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  record  of  this  species  made  by  Dr.  Braislin 
{anUa,  p.  147),  to  note  another. 

Mv  correspondent,  Mr.  Selah  B.  Strong  of  Setauket,  L.  I.,  wrote  to  me 
April  II,  1901,  as  follows :  "This  morning  I  saw  a,  to  me,  new  bird.  It 
was  about  three  quarters  the  size  of  a  robin.  Head,  and  nearly  his  entire 
body,  between  cardinal  and  scarlet  with  a  shade  of  grayish  brown  on 
wings."  I  at  once  sent  Mr.  Strong  a  specimen  of  the  Summer  Tanager 
for  comparison  and  he  wrote  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
bird. 

On  April  22  Mr.  Strong  wrote  as  follows:  "The  Tanager  is  becoming 
very  tame  and  I  see  him  constantly;  during  yesterday's  storm  he  was 
swinging  on  the  vines  on  the  front  of  the  house,  and  when  1  went  out  of 
the  door  he  flew  from  under  the  steps ;  again  he  was  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  my  study  window,  and  did  not  mind  our  watching  him.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  flitting  among  the  trees  in  the  orchard." 

A  subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  Strong  stated  that  although  the  bird 
remained  over  ten  days  on  his  premises  it  Anally  disappeared. —  William 
DuTCHER,  A^<ew  Tork  City, 

Blue-winged  Warbler  (Helmintkopkila  pinus)  near  Boston,  Mass. — 
In  the  afternoon  of  May  29,  at  Waverley,  Mass.,  I  was  walking  in  a  meadow 
through  which  a  brook  flowed.  The  banks  of  the  brook  were  thickly 
grown  with  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  border  of  this  growth  came  the 
two-note  song  of  this  warbler,  and  it  was  repeated  continuously  during 
the  hour  or  more  I  spent  in  the  vicinity.  I  first  saw  the  bird  working  his 
way  through  a  tall  bush,  and  while  I  watched  him  his  preference  seemed 
to  be  for  the  smaller  trees  and  border  shrubs.  He  was  not  shy,  so  I  had 
excellent  opportunity,  sometimes  from  within  three  or  four  feet,  to 
observe  all  his  distinctive  markings.  I  think  there  were  two  birds  there, 
but  I  am  positive  of  only  one,  an  adult  male. —  Guy  Emerson,  Brookline^ 
Mass. 

Capture  of  Kirtland*s  Warbler  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  —  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  recording  the  capture  of  a  fine  female  Kirtland's  Warbler 
(Dendroica  kirtlandi)  taken  by  myself  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
May  of  this  year,  almost  within  the  city  limits  of  Ann  Arbor.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  motions  of  this  rare  bird,  as  it  was  low  down  on 
the  branches  of  an  elm  at  the  side  of  the  road.  This  bird  was  very  slow,  yet 
graceful  in  its  movements,  as  it  searched  the  buds  and  leaves  for  its  food. 
I  went  so  close  to  it  that  I  could  see  the  markings  plainly  and  knew  it 
was  a  Kirtland's,  for  it  is  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  one  we 
have  here  in  the  Museum.  While  1  observed  it  I  did  not  hear  a  note  and 
its  slow,  deliberate  movements  reminded  me  of  Dendroica  palmarum.  I 
should  have  watched  it  longer  only  it  was  likely  to  be  frightened  away  by 
passers-by,  so  I  shot  it  and  have  it  now  finely  mounted.  —  Norman  A. 
Wood,  Ann  Arbor^  Mick. 
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The  Louisiana  Water-Thrush  {Stimrus  motaciUa)  near  Boston.  —  On 
the  morning  of  April  13,  1902, 1  found  a  Louisiana  Water-Thrush  feeding 
about  the  edge  of  a  pool  of  water  near  my  house  in  Welleslej,  Mass.  He 
remained  there  for  at  least  ten  days,  being  last  seen  on  the  23d.  At  first 
he  sang  with  great  constancy,  though  hardlj  with  full  voice,  but  after  a 
few  days  he  fell  silent,  as  if  ( so  I  thought)  he  had  discovered  that  he  was 
out  of  his  latitude,  and  was  becoming  discouraged.  As  I  determined  his 
identity  with  the  aid  of  nothing  but  a  field-glass  I  am  pleased  to  be 
permitted  to  add,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  he  was  seen  on  three 
occasions  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard.  To  the  best  of  ray  knowledge  the 
species  has  never  before  been  recorded  from  eastern  Massachusetts. — 
Bradford  Torrky,  IVeliesiey  //iiis,  Mass. 

Seiurus  motacilla  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. — On  May  21,  1902,  Messrs. 
Francis  G.  and  Maurice  C.  Blake  of  Brookline  observed  a  single  bird  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Charles  River,  above  Walthara.  The  bird  was 
watched  from  within  a  few  feet  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  correct  identi- 
fication.—  Reginald  Hbber  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwood^  Brookline^  Mass, 

The  Carolina  Wren  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. —  On  May  4,  1902,  I 
found  a  Great  Carolina  Wren  {TAryoikorus  ludot^icianus)  in  an  orchard  in 
Belmont,  Mass.  The  bird  was  singing  freely.  The  people  in  the  house 
near  by  said  that  they  had  heard  him  about  the  place  for  three  or  four  days. 
Since  May  4 1  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  the  bird.  According  to  Messrs. 
Howe  and  Allen,  *  Birds  of  Massachusetts,"  p.  92,  this  is  the  seventh  record 
of  this  bird  for  the  State,  and  the  only  record  for  the  spring. —  Ralph 
Hoffmann,  Belmont^  Mass. 

A  Mockingbird  near  Boston. — I  observed  a  Mockingbird  (Mimus 
poly^lottos)  at  Roslindale,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  March  23  of  this  year.  I 
had  learned  of  the  bird^s  presence  through  Mrs.  S.  Stevens  of  Roslindale, 
who  saw  him  first  Feb.  27  and  afterward  several  times  during  March. 
She  last  observed  the  bird  March  27.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  in  full 
song  and  mocked  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy,  the  songs  of  the 
Bluebird,  Robin,  White-eyed  Vireo  and  Bobolink,  the  long  call  of  the 
Downy  Woodpecker,  and  the  tvick-up  call  or  song  of  the  Flicker.  I 
detected  no  hint  of  any  domestic  sound  in  his  mimicking,  and  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  his  tail-feathers  were  in  perfect  condition,  suggest  that 
he  was  a  wild  bird  and  not  an  escaped  captive.  This  Mockingbird  was 
very  likely  the  same  as  the  one  observed  on  several  difierent  dates  and  in 
localities  at  some  little  distance  from  this  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Reagh. —  Francis 
II.  Allkn,   West  lioxbury,  Mass. 

The  Catbird  again  in  Rhode  Island  in  Winter.  —  Noticing  the  record- 
ing of  Galcoscoptcs  carolinensis  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in 
w  inter  (Auk,  XIX,  April,  1902,  p.  20S),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  report  that^ 
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have  seen  an  individual  of  this  bird  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  several  times 
during  the  past  winter.  The  first  date  was  Dec.  28,  1901 ;  the  second, 
Jan.  16,  1903  ;  and  the  subsequent  dates  were  Feb.  3  and  12,  and  March  4, 
1902.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  bird  each  time,  as  each  observa- 
tion was  made  in  the  same  locality,  —  a  swampy  sheltered  stretch  along 
an  old  canal.  The  last  time  I  recorded  this  bird  he  appeared  to  be  having 
trouble  with  a  flock  of  Jays.  —  C.  C.  Purdum,   M.  D.,  Pawtucket^  R,  /. 

Note  on  Birds  from  the  South  Pacific.  —  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Slevin,  cadet 
on  the  S.  S.  Ventura,  has  kindly  presented  to  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  birds  that  came  aboard  during  the  last  voyage,  namely :  one 
male  Oceanodroma  leucorkoa^  January  27,  190^,  Lat.  3^  30'  S.,  Long.  167^ 
lo'  W. ;  three  female  Sterna  fuliginosa^  one  male  Puffinus  ckhrorhynchust 
one  male  Puffinus  nativitatis^  January  28,  1902,  Lat.  9°  21'  S.,  Long.  169^ 
W.  All  these  birds  struck  the  ship  in  the  night  when  it  was  raining, 
probably  lured  to  it  by  the  lights.  The  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  does  not 
differ  from  specimens  from  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Grand  Banks. 
This  species  perhaps  affords  another  instance  of  interhemisphere  migra- 
tion. —  Lkverbtt  M.  Loomis,  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San 
Francisco^  Calif 

Unusual  Winter  Records.  —  Owing  to  the  unusually  mild  weather  and 
frequent  thaws  of  the  past  winter,  a  great  many  birds  have  wintered 
here  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  which  usually  pass  farther  south.  I  have  ob- 
served the  following :  — 

American  Robin.  Large  flocks,  seen  about  Arlington  Heights  until 
February  i,  after  which  date  only  a  few  were  seen  until  the  spring  mi- 
gration.   Their  chief  food  was  the  berries  of  the  buckthorn. 

Hermit  Thrush.  One  seen  on  the  14  and  16  of  December  in  the  Har- 
vard Botanical  Gardens  in  this  city. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.  One  seen  in  the  Fresh  Pond  marshes  until 
February  12. 

Swamp  Sparrow.  Several  seen  in  the  Fresh  Pond  marshes  throughout 
the  winter. 

White-throated  Sparrow.  One  seen  December  7  and  8;  and  one 
singing  on  March  28,  near  Belmont.    They  probably  wintered. 

Savanna  Sparrow.  One  seen  at  Ipswich  on  March  31.  As  Mr.  R.  H. 
Howe,  Jr.,  shot  one  at  the  same  place  on  January  iS,  this  probably  had 
wintered  there. 

Meadowlark.     Several  seen  in  Fresh  Pond  marshes  until  December  17. 

Red-winged  Blackbird.  Several  seen  throughout  the  winter  in  the 
Fresh  Pond  marshes. 

Cowbird.    Two  seen  in  the  Fresh  Pond  marshes  on  December  26. 

American  Woodcock.  One  seen  on  December  i  and  8  on  the  edge  of  a 
pool  near  Arlington  Heights. 
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TowhM.    On  Mtrch  aa,  lay  friend,  Mr.  John  Dc  (^  Brig|»»  mm  two 
Towheet  al  Pljinonth,  llflM.    Am  they  do  not  vmmXhy  arriro  fai  Mm 
sebiMetU  before  the  aoth  of  April,  it  U  pfobeUo  thnt  thej  had  wistwad  ia 
that  region.  —  Artrur  C.  Comby,  CSMa^WU{f««  i^Mv. 

Odorado  BM  Noiaa^^I  deeira  to  reeord  a  Waalem  Blue  Groebaak 
{Gmirata  cmrmUa  mtrkfmcAm)  taken  near  AUona^  Boaldar  Co.,  Colo^ 
August  i6,  1901.  The  farthest  north  thb  bird  had  preriotMl/  bean  ob- 
served In  Colorado  was  at  Morrison. 

I  wlah  also  to  record  the  observation  of  an  Indigo  Bunting  {Cjmmmfim 
cymmem)  near  Clear  Creek,  Denver,  C0I0.9  iSmj  7, 1901.  Tiiia  ia  tba  fourth 
record  for  Colorado. 

Maj  19,  1900, 1  found  twelve  Forster's  Terns  {Sitrmfinitri)  hrtadl^ 
at  Barr,  Cola  Mr.  RIdgwaj  states  (BuIL  Bases  Institute,  V.  Nov.  1873, 
174)  that  a  few  were  found  breeding  In  the  Stale.  I  have  ftnind  no 
records  of  their  breeding  here  since  that  time. 

Also  at  Barr,  on  June  aob  1900, 1  found  a  set  of  Canvaaback*a  (4f4|« 
vaUi$m0rim)  eggs,  and  on  Julj  4  I  found  another  set,  which  was  appai^ 
ently  laid  bjr  the  same  bird.  I  was  Informed  upon  good  aatlioiitj  tliat 
there  were  two  other  pairs  breeding  in  tlie  vldnitjr.  As  far  as  I  can  deleft 
mine  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  Canvasback's  breeding  in  Colorado — 
A.  H.  FsLOMi,  Z>tf»ver,  Cd^. 


Some  Southern  New  Hampahire  and  Weatam  Maaaacbnaatta  N< 
—  The  young  bird  student  who  has  developed  oomparativeljr  good  observ- 
ing powers,  but  has  as  jet  no  reputation,  is  unfortunate  If  he  is  made  sole 
witness  to  interesting  bird  happenings  which  cannot  be  authenticated.  I 
cannot  hope  that  the  following  will  all  be  accepted  as  records;  for,  hj 
singularly  bad  luck,  the  bird  was  not  secured  in  anjone  of  the  more  inte^ 
esting  cases;  and  I  can  on  I  j  wish  thejr  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some 
trusted  man. 

Nrw  Hampshirk. 

On  July  28,  1900,  I  saw  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  (Nubanualt  Lake) 
in  Hillsboro  County,  southwestern  New  Hampshire,  just  over  tlie  Une 
from  Cheshire  County,  a  Lincoln's  Sparrow  (Af#/af/fsa  /mcWisiif),  wlwse 
actions  seem  to  prove  it  a  breeding  bird. 

Nubanusit  Lake,  partly  in  Cheshire  and  partly  In  Hillsboro  County,  is 
a  deepish  sheet  of  clear  water,  of  irregular  form,  being  nearly  tluma  miles 
long  and  varying  in  width  from  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  mile  to  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  It  lies  at  a  height  above  the  sea  of  1568  feet,  while 
some  of  the  spruce-clad  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded  reach  a  helglit  of 
nearly  2300  feet. 

The  lake  shore,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  wild,  is  here  and  tliare 
swampy  and  bush-grown,  but  mainly  covered  by  a  dense  forest  of  falf^ 
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sized  second-growth  spruce  trees ;  while  in  a  few  places  these  have  latelj 
been  cixt,  leaving  brush-heaped  and  bramble-covered  clearings,  with  small 
clumps  of  spruce  saplings  ;  and  these  tracts  are  the  breeding  ground  of 
.  many  Song  and  White-throated  Sparrows.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
place  is  so  northern,  and  its  summer  avifauna  includes  so  many  more  or 
less  strictly  Canadian  species,  such  as  Swainson's  Thrushes,  Olive-sided 
Flycatchers,  Winter  Wrens,  Loons,  Brown  Creepers,  Myrtle  and  Mag- 
nolia Warblers,  etc^  that  one  is  tempted  to  the  hope  of  finding  some  still 
more  northern  birds  breeding  there. 

As  I  was  walking  along  the  shore  of  this  lake,  at  one  of  the  cleared  and 
scrubby  points,  without  a  gun,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  28,  1900,  a  small 
sparrow,  holding  something  in  its  bill,  hopped  onto  a  bush-top  about  four 
yards  ahead  of  me,  and  fluttered  from  twig  to  twig,  chirping  anxiously. 
At  first  glance  I  saw  that  it  looked  wrong  for  a  Song  Sparrow,  and  at  the 
second,  as  the  bird  flew  to  a  still  nearer  bush,  that  it  was  an  unmistakable, 
clearly  marked  Lincoln's.  Flying  back  and  forth  from  one  bit  of  scrub 
to  another,  with  all  the  actions  of  a  bird  disturbed  over  an  intruder's  near 
approach  to  its  nest,  it  stayed  in  plain  sight  before  me,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  three  to  six  yards,  for  fully  two  minutes,  during  which  time  I 
had,  short  of  actually  holding  it  in  my  hands,  the  fullest  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  its  form  and  markings,  in  many  aspects.  When  it 
finally  dropped  to  the  ground  among  the  lower  bushes  and  disappeared, 
I  had  time  to  make  only  a  short  search  for  a  possible  nest,  and  was  forced 
to. come  away  without  even  finding  the  bird  again.  Since  then  my  father 
and  I  have  searched  carefully  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  once  later  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  and  twice  in  the  summer  of  1901 ;  but  we  have  seen  no 
further  signs  of  Melospixa  lincolniL  It  is  a  species  I  know  comparatively 
well,  both  in  the  hand  and  at  large,  having  grown  very  familiar  with  it 
during  the  spring  migration  of  1900,  and  there  is,  for  me,  no  possible 
doubt  that  the  Nubanusit  Lake  bird  was  an  actual  Lincoln's  Sparrow. 

In  a  wood  of  tall  ihixed  timber,  at  Chesham,  N.  H.,  six  miles  north  of 
Mt.  Monadnock,  on  May  18,  1899,  my  father  watched  for  several  minutes 
at  close  range  a  female  Black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpecker  (Picoides 
arciicMs),  The  bird  was  feeding  on  a  stump  fifteen  feet  above  his  head, 
and  he  had  an  excellent  chance  to  examine  it.  Considering  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  this  is  a  vtry  southern  record. 

On  August  19,  1901, 1  saw  at  Dublin,  N.  H.  (1500  feet  above  sea-level), 
at  the  northern  base  of  Mt.  Monadnock,  a  Louisiana  Water-Thrush 
{SetMrus  motacilla).  Early  that  morning,  as  I  was  lying  just  awake  in 
ray  open  tent  among  birch  and  poplar  saplings,  listening  to  the  chip- 
ping of  many  early  migratory  warblers,  I  heard  near  by  an  unusually  loud 
and  ringing  Water-Thrush  call.  The  northern  Water-Thrush  (S.  nove- 
boracemsis)  is  a  common  migrant  here,  and  even  breeds  regularly  in  one 
locality,  and,  though  I  was  surprised  by  the  loudness  of  the  chip,  I  had 
no  thought  of  seeing  anything  but  one  of  these  birds.  Sitting  up  in  bed, 
I  began  '  squeaking  ^  with  my  lips,  and  almost  instantly  the  Water-Thrush 
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flew  to  a  birch-branch  within  ten  feet  of  the  front  of  my  tent,  and  stayed 
there  in  fuH  view  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  while  my  astonished  eyes 
took  in  its  gleamingly  white  supercitiary  stripe,  widely  immaculate  throat 
and  belly,  buffy  sides,  and  dark  crown  clearly  defined  against  a  lighter 
back.  I  could  scarcely  have  had  a  more  complete  and  convincing  view 
of  a  bright-plumaged  southern  Water-Thrush,  inasmuch  as  its  large  bill 
was  the  only  distinctive  point  of  which  I  did  not  manage  to  record  a  clear 
image.  I  hurriedly  got  up  and. went  to  the  house  for  a  gun,  and  was 
delighted  to  still  hear  the  bird's  ringing  chip  when  I  came  out  armed. 
But  though  I  heard  it  several  times  thereafter  and  twice  saw  It  at  a 
distance,  it  proved  extremely  shy  or  restless  and  soon  escaped  me  com- 
pletely. No  doubt  this  is  too  important  a  record  to  be  accepted  on  such 
insufficient  evidence,  and  I  must  stand  alone  in  my  absolute  conviction 
that  Seiurus  motacilla  has  wandered  to  New  Hampshire. 

The  Philadelphia  Vireo  {Vireo pkiladelfk  rw5),  which  is  known  as  an 
extremely  rare  visitant  to  Massachusetts,  and  has  never  been  recorded 
from  the  northwestern  part  of  that  State,  seems  to  be  a  regular  and  not 
very  uncommon  migrant  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Monadnock,  In  the  south- 
western corner  of  New  Hampshire.  We  have  shot  one  in  late  May,  1897, 
near  Fitzwilliam,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  ;  one  in  late  September,  1899,  at  Dublin,  on 
the  north ;  and  a  third  at  the  same  place  and  season  in  190a  Besides  these 
three,  which  are  all  preserved  in  our  collection,  we  have  seen  and  posi- 
tively identified  several  others  in  the  fall  migration  at  Dublin.  All  thefic 
we  have  seen  were  in  the  company  of  flocks  of  migrating  warblers,  in 
scrubby  second-grou-th  along  road-sides. 

Massachusetts. 

Since  tlie  finding  of  three  nests  of  the  small  Shrike  (be  it  migram^ 
fxcubiforidesy  or  Itidovicianus),  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Tenney  in  Williamstown 
several  years  ago,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  of  the  bird'* 
occurrence  in  Herkshire  County.  It  is  therefore  worth  recording  that  on 
August  iS,  1900,  1  saw  a  brightly-plumaged  small  shrike  on  one  of  the 
high  pasture  iiills  between  Lanesboro  and  Berkshire  village.  The  bird 
tlew  Ironi  a  low  bush  near  me  to  the  top  of  an  elm  tree,  where  I  watched 
it  for  several  minutes.  This  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  the  region. 
tiiough  1  have  found  in  tiic  thorn-bushes  of  those  hills  several  old  nestt 
which  seemed  to  be  shrike  nests. 

On  August  15,  1900,  a  very  large  young  Goshawk  (Acct'piter  atricap- 
illiis)^  in  brilliantly  mcjitled  plumage,  tlew  close  past  me  on  the  heavv- 
forest-bordered  road  low  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hoosac  Mountain, 
just  within  the  boundaries  ot  Berkshire  County.  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  summer  record  for  the  county.  On  August  2\  of  the  same  year.  I 
saw  two  Duck  Hawks  {Falco  pere^rinus  anatum)  circling  about  over  the 
Cheshire  reservoir,  in  the  town  of  Lanesboro. 
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The  White-winged  Crossbill  (Loxia  leucoftera)  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recorded  from  any  part  of  Massachusetts  in  summer.  In  the 
wonderful  spring  of  1900,  when,  amid  an  unusually  copious  migration  of 
birds  from  the  south,  the  Lesser  Red-poll  Linnets  lingered  about  the 
lower  Hudson  River  till  the  last  days  of  April/and  White-winged  Cross- 
bills at  least  till  May  29,  and  almost  certainly  later,  the  stay  of  the  latter 
birds  in  Berkshire,  Mass.,  lapped  over  into  June.  On  the  3d  and  4th  of 
that  month  I  saw  a  flock  of  five  or  six  in  the  town  of  Lanesboro,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have  been  found  still  later  on  Mt. 
Greylock;  especially  as  they  seem  to  be  rarely  wholly  absent  at  any 
season  from  the  spruce  woods  of  Mt.  Monadnock,  only  56  miles  to  the 
east-northeast. — Gerald  H.  Thayer,  Monadnoch^  N,  H. 

Notes  on  the  Spring  Migration  of  Birds  in  the  Northern  Adirondacks, 
New  York. — During  the  latter  half  of  the  second  semester,  from  April 
until  June,  it  is  customary  for  the  students  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Forestry  to  spend  their  time  in  practi- 
cal work  in  the  demonstration  forest  at  Axton,  in  .the  northern  Adiron- 
dacks. It  was  while  doing  work  as  a  student  under  the  above  conditions 
that  I  found  time  to  make  a  hasty  survey  of  the  bird  population  of  the 
region,  and  to  prepare  a  check-list  covering  the  period  from  April  16  to 
June  12,  1901. 

Arriving  as  we  did  while  snow  still  covered  the  ground,  we  found  on 
hand  few  birds  except  the  native  winter  residents,  and  hence  were  able  to 
watch  and  note  accurately  the  date  at  which  the  migrating  birds  reached 
this  northern  forest.  Our  work,  too,  was  of  a  nature  which  took  us 
daily  into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  covered  a  wide  range  of  territory, 
hence  new  arrivals  were  promptly  seen  and  recorded. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  list  has  been  published  giving  dates  at 
which  birds  in  their  northern  migration  arrive  in  this  part  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  "so  I  have  ventured  to  append  the  result  of  my  observations, 
claiming  for  the  same  no  special  merit  or  absolute  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  errors,  however,  lie  rather  in  sins  of  omission  than  commission,  as 
no  birds  are  mentioned  in  the  list  which  were  not  seen  and  identified 
with  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  several  species 
visited  the  region  which  were  not  recorded,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
refused  to  pose  before  the  opera  glass  long  enough  to  have  their  identity 
established.  Surrounding  the  Forester^s  camp  at  Axton  is  a  clearing  of 
several  hundred  acres,  thus  combining  in  close  relation  the  conditions  of 
open  fields  and  dense  forests,  and  in  consequence  broadening  the  field  for 
bird  study. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  copy  of  the  check-list,  showing  first, 
under  date  of  April  16,  the  birds  seen  on  the  day  of  our  arrival : 

April  16,     Also  occurring  during  the  whole  season. 

Red-winged  Blackbird.     Common. 
Rusty  Grackle.    Numerous  flocks. 
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Rulfed  Grouse.     Tolerably  (-ommon. 
Song  Sparrow.     Common. 
Robin.     Toler»blv  common. 
Downy  Woodpecker.     Not  plentiful. 
JoDCO.     Tolerably  common. 
Crow.     Tolerably 
Chickadee.    Tolerably  ci 

Afril  lb  t«  MO. 

Cliff  Svrsllow.     Several  flocks. 

Tree  Sparrow.     Nesting  In  Kiiiatl  numberi. 

Fox  Spnrrow.     Not  common. 

Afrit  t»  lo  ij. 

Pileaied  Woodpecker.     Bare. 
While-throated  Sparrow.    Common. 
Hairy  Woodpecker.     Not  common. 
Red-nhoiildered  Hawk.    With  young. 
Chipping  Sparrow.     Common  In  *mnll4ocki. 
Bluebird.     Not  plentiful. 
Btucjay.     Not  common. 
WiUon  Thrii»h.     Tolerahlv  c 


A/r.t*jt9  30. 

Flicker.    Tolerably  common. 

Goldfinch.    Tolerably  common  tn  flodu. 

Winter  Wren.    Tolerably  common. 

While-eyed  Vlreo.     Not  comnoD. 

Horned  Lark-     A  few  traniient  vititor*. 

Phffibe  (Pewee).    Tolerably  o 

Veaper  Sparrow.     1 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Warbling  Vireo.     Not  common. 

Tree  Swallow.    Tolerably  common  in  ao<^*. 

Barn  Swallow.    Tolerably  common. 

April  30  le  May  j' 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet.    Not  i:< 
Yellowrumped  Warbler.    Tolerably 
Rlnged-biiled  Gull.     Netting  in  small  number*. 
Kingfiiher.     Not  common. 
Yellow-bellied  Saptucker.     Not  common. 
Red-breaited  Nuthatch.     Not  common. 
Fieh  Hawk.    One  pair  nesting. 


/^ 
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Purple  Finch.    Not  comtnon. 

Loon.    Rare. 

Black  Mallard.    Not  common. 

a^y  S  io  to* 

White-crowned  Sparrow.    Tolerably  common. 
Wood  Thrush.    Tolerably  common. 
Least  Flycatcher.    Not  common. 

May  to  to  75. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.    Not  common. 
Bobolink.    Small  flock. 

May  IS  io  10. 

Kingbird.    Tolerably  common. 
American  Redstart.     Not  common. 
Yellow-throated  Vireo.    Not  common. 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler.    Tolerably  common. 
Black-and-White  Warbler.    Not  common. 

May  10  io  ij. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.    Not  common. 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.    Rare. 
Indigo  Bunting.    Not  common. 
Baltimore  Oriole.    Not  common. 
Catbird.    Tolerably  common. 

May  2 J  to  30. 

Nighthawk.    Not  common. 
Blue  Heron.     Not  common. 
Canada  Jay.    Tolerably  common. 
Scarlet  Tanger.     Not  common. 
Whip-poor-will.     Heard  occasionally. 
Black-poll  Warbler.    Not  common. 

May  30  to  June  /. 

Red-poll  Warbler.    Not  common. 
Chimney  Swift.     Not  common. 

Very  little  time  was  spent  in  hunting  nests,  hence  information  as  to  the 
nesting  time  is  rather  meagre.  One  good  find,  however,  of  this  nature 
was  the  discovery  of  two  Ring-billed  GulPs  nests  on  small  rocks  which 
projected  above  the  water  of  a  near-by  pond.     From  six  to  twelve  gulls 
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could  be  seen  at  almost  any  time  in  the  vicinity  of  this  pond,  but  the  two 
flat  nests  of  sticks  and  grass,  one  with  two  eggs  and  the  other  with  three, 
were  the  only  evidences  of  breeding  which  could  be  found,  the  whole  col- 
ony of  birds  seeming  to  confine  their  attentions  to  these  two  nests.  Fre- 
quently when  disturbed  four  or  five  of  the  birds  would  settle  around  one 
nest,  and  then  take  flight,  one  by  one,  leaving  one  bird  in  final  possession. 
The  eggs  were  laid  on  May  7,  and  when  last  examined,  four  weeks  later, 
had  not  yet  hatched.  The  accompanying  photograph  (PI.  IX,  fig.  3,  facing 
p.  287)  shows  the  nature  of  the  nest  and  the  marking  of  the  eggs.  In  the 
top  of  a  dead  pine  and  within  rifle  shot  of  the  gull's  nesting  site  was  found 
the  nest  of  the  only  pair  of  Ospreys  seen  in  the  region. 

Many  notes  were  kept  concerning  the  doings  and  habits  of  the  various 
birds,  but  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  records  kept  elsewhere  and 
hence  need  not  be  mentioned.  One  unusual  occurrence,  however,  was  the 
evening  drumming  of  a  Ruffed  Grouse  during  a  period  of  some  three 
weeks  in  May.  Beginning  each  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  this  energetic 
bird,  at  regular  intervals,  would  sound  the  rolling,  drum-like  beat  so 
characteristic  of  the  species,  often  continuing  its  subdued  love  tattoo  until 
late  into  the  night. —  E.  A.  Sterling,  Brooklyn^  Pa, 

Some  Notes  from  Western  Texas. — An  unexpected  delay  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  our  work  in  Texas  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Biological  Survey  has  suggested  the  desirability  of  making  known 
through  the  medium  of  *  The  Auk '  some  of  our  more  interesting  discoveries 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  species 
mentioned  below  are  unrecorded  from  Texas. 

Columba  fasciata.  —  Common  in  the  Chisos,  Davis,  and  Guadalupe 
Mountains. 

Syrnium  occidentale. —  Found  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey' and  Mr.  L.  .\. 
Fuertes  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains. 

Antrostomus  macromystax.  —  Common  in  the  Chisos  Mountains,  and 
noted  also  in  the  Guadalupe  Range. 

Aeronautes  melanoleucus.  —  Of  regular  occurrence  in  the  Chisos,  Davis, 
and  Guadalupe  Mountains. 

Cceligena  clemenciae. — Common  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Chiso* 
Mountains. 

Calothorax  lucifer.  —  Taken  in  the  Chisos  Mountains. 

Myiarchus  nuttingi. —  Found  in  the  hills  south  of  Alpine. 

Empidonax  difTicilis. —  Occurs  in  the  Chisos  and  Guadalupe  Mountains. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata.  —  Of  tolerably  common  occurrence  in  the 
Davis  and  (juadalupe  Mountains. 

Aphelocoma  sieberii  couchL  —  Abundant  in  the  Chisos  Mountains,  but 
not  observed  elsewhere. 

Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus.  —  Mr.  Bailey  reported  it  tolerably  com- 
mon in  tiic  Ciuadalupe  Mountains. 

Loxia  curvirostra  stricklandi.  — A  small  tlock  was  found  bv  Mr.  Baiiev 
in  the  Chisos  Mountains. 
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Piranga  hepatica.  —  Tolerably  common  in  the  Chisos,  Davis,  and  Gua- 
dalupe Mountains. 

Piranga  rubra  cooperi.  —  Common  in  suitable  localites  in  extreme 
southwestern  Texas. 

Vireo  solitarius  plumbeus. — Tolerably  common  in  the  mountains  west 
of  the  Pecos  River. 

Dendroica  gracise. — Mr.  Bailey  secured  one  specimen  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains. 

Wilsonia  pusilla  pOeolata.  —  A  tolerably  common  transient  in  western 
Texas. 

Sitta  pygmsea.  —  Common  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains. 

Parus  inomatus  griseus.  —  Fairly  common  in  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains. 

Parus  gambeli.  —  Common  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  Davis  and 
Guadalupe  Mountains. 

PBaltripanis  plumbeus.  —  Abundant  in  the  high  mountains  of  south- 
western Texas. 

PBaltripanis  melanotis  lloydi.  —  Abundant  in  the  Chisos  and  Davis 
Mountains,  and  also  in  the  Ord  Mountains  south  of  Alpine. 

Polioptila  cserulea  obscura. —  Common  in  suitable  localities  west  of  the 
Pecos  River. —  Harry  C.  Oberholser,  Waskington^  D,  C, 
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Campbell's  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Birds.'  —  Mr.  Campbell  is  to 
be  congratulated  by  all  his  brother  ornithologists  on  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  great  undertaking.  The  *  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian 
Birds  '  forms  a  work  of  over  1100  rather  closely  printed  pages,  and  treats 
of  765  species  and  subspecies.  The  eggs  of  many  of  the  species  are 
illustrated  in  the  27  colored  plates,  and  the  nests  and  eggs  and  breeding 
sites  of  many  more  in  the  large  number  of  very  effective  half-tone  illus- 
trations, published  as  full-page  plates.     There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the 

'Nests  and  Eggs  |  of  |  Australian  Birds  |  including  the  |  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  |  and  |  popular  observations  thereon  |  By  |  Archibald 
James  Campbell  |  Melbourne  |  With  Map,  28  Coloured  Plates  and  131  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations  |  —  |  Parti  [and  II]  |  —  |  Printed  for  the  author  |  by  | 
Pawson  &  Brailsford,  Sheffield  |  1900.  |  (All  rights  reserved) —  Roy.  8vo,  Part 
I,  pp.  i-lx-f  1-524;  Part  II,  pp.  524-1102,  frontispiece  (pt.  I),  portrait  of 
John  Gould;  frontispiece  (pt.  II),  portrait  of  the  author,  map,  26  colored 
plates,  and  131  half-tone  illustrations. 
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author,  and  of  the  late  Jphn  Gould,  to  the  memory  of  whom  and  of  hi« 
assistant  John  Gilbert  the  work  is  appropriately  dedicated.  The  Intro- 
duction contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  progreta  of  Australian 
ornithology,  beginning  with  biographical  sketches  of  Gould  mnd  Gilbert, 
especially  in  relation  to  their  Australian  work,  and  including  briefer 
notices  of  other  pioneer  workers  in  the  same  field. 

The  main  text  consists  of,  first,  references  to  where  the  species  is  figured, 
its  place  of  treatment  in  the  British  Museum  'Catalogue  of  Birds,* 
and  to  previous  descriptions  of  its  eggs.  Then  follows  a  brief  statement 
of  its  geographical  distribution,  and  a  formal  description  of  the  nest  and 
eggs,  and  finally,  under  '  Observations,'  an  account  of  its  habits  and 
distribution. 

The  avifauna  of  Australia  presents  an  unusual  number  of  birds  of 
remarkable  interest  in  respect  to  their  domestic  life  and  breeding  habits, 
all  of  which  are  treated  with  the  detail  their  peculiar  interest  warrants. 
The  playgrounds  of  the  several  species  of  Bower  Bird,  and  the  wonderful 
nesting  habits  of  the  mound-building  Megapodes  are  affectively  illustrated 
by  full-page  half-tone  plates,  while  the  accompanying  text  U  extended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  detailed  account  of  these  remarkable  '*  ornitho- 
logical curiosities." 

A  few  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  Australian  birds  still  remain  undis- 
covered, but  the  proportion  of  the  unknown  is  not  large.  Mr.  Campbeirs 
grand  work  well  covers  the  field,  and  is  a  credit  alike  to  his  industry, 
intelligence,  and  zeal.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  half-tone  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author,  many  are  credited  to  Mr.  I). 
Le  SouCf  and  a  considerable  number  of  others  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Jackson. 
The  colored  plates  of  eggs  are  from  drawings  by  Mr.  C.  C  Brittlebank, 
and  represent  the  eggs  of  about  200  species  which  lay  colored  eggs,  no 
white  eggs  being  figured.  — J.  A.  A. 

Woodcock's  Birds  of  Oregon.*  —  Mr.  Woodcock's  List  numbers  about 
325  species,  this  number  including  a  few  introduced  species.  It  has  evi- 
dent Iv  been  compiled  with  care,  and  forms  a  valuable  record  of  the  birds 
of  the  State.  The  author's  own  observations  relate  chiefly  to  the  vicinity 
ot  Corvallis,  and  if  his  list  had  l>een  confined  to  this  locality  we  are  not 
sure  it  would  not  have  been  quite  as  valuable,  as  it  would  certainly  have 
been  a  more  convenient  and  defmite  contribution  to  faunal  literature. 
In  compiling;  a  li«^t  to  include  all  the  birds  of  the  State — the  need  for 
whieh  was  iloiihtless  felt  to  be  urgent  —  the  author  has  availed  himself  of 


'  An  Annotated  List  of  the  Hirds  of  Oregon.  Compiled  from  data  furnished 
by  ornithologists  throughout  the  Slate,  together  with  extracts  from  Belding'f 
*M.and  Hirds  of  the  Pacitic  District,"  and  Hendire's  ** Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Hirds."  iJy  A.  R.  Woodcock.  Hull.  No.  68.  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Jan.,  1902.     8vo,  pp.  1 18. 
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not  only  the  published  records  of  Bendire,  Belding,  Anthony,  Mearns, 
Merrill  and  others,  but  of  the  unpublished  observations  of  a  number  of 
observers  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  mainly,  naturally, 
west  of  the  Cascades.  These  records  are  wisely  given  on  the  authority 
of  the  observer  who  made  them,  for  while  in  most  cases  doubtless  thor- 
oughly trustworthy,  the  particular  subspecies  to  which,  in  some  instances, 
they  purport  to  relate  seems  open  to  question,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  finches  and  sparrows.  The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Check-List  have  been  adopted,  but  in  respect  to  recent  changes 
in  the  latter  the  later  'Supplements,'  appear  to  have  been  overlooked. 
The  List  was  prepared  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  It  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  further  detailed 
work,  and  will  doubtless  prove  not  only  a  great  convenience  but  a  stimulus 
to  future  workers.  — J.  A.  A. 

Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club.  *—  The  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological 
Club  appears  under  the  title  *Cassinia:  An  Annual  devoted  to  the  Orni- 
thology of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,'  and  forms  a  well  printed 
brochure  of  60  pages  and  two  plates.  The  frontispiece  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  John  Cassin,  and  the  first  article  is,  very  appropriately,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  this  eminent  Philadelphia  ornithologist,  by  Mr. 
Witmer  Stone.  His  brilliant  career  as  an  ornithologist  is  traced  briefly 
and  sympathetically  by  one  upon  whom,  at  least  officially,  the  Cassin ian 
mantle  has  fallen. 

Mr.  Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr.,  gives  an  annotated  list  of  the  summer  birds 
of  parts  of  Clinton  and  Potter  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  numbering  76 
species,  observed  June  21-28,  1900.  Several  pages  of  introductory 
remarks  relate  to  the  changes  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains  through  the  removal  of  the  original  forest.  "Wherever, 
indeed,"  says  the  author,  "the  original  forest  is  disappearing  under  axe 
and  fire,  especially  in  those  sections  where  the  hemlock  and  other  conifer- 
ous trees  are  being  cut  away,  there  just  as  surely  we  may  look  for  the 
disappearance  of  most  of  our  boreal  birds  and  plants."  Again,  "where 
those  forests  still  exist  in  large  tracts,  as,  for  example,  they  did  a  few 
years  ago  on  North  Mountain,  there  we  find  a  very  strong,  if  not  a  pre- 
dominating, tinge  of  the  Canadian  fauna.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
they  have  been  entirely  destroyed  or  broken  up  into  isolated  patches, 
those  birds  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna 
are  in  the  majority." 

Mr.  William  L.  Daily  describes  his  successful  attempt  to  photograph  a 
Nighthawk's  nest  and  young,  and  an  accompanying  plate  gives  views  of 

*  Cassinia,  A  Bird  Annual :   Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornitho- 
logical Club,  No.  V,  1901.     8vo,  pp.  60,  pll.  2.     April,  1902. 
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the  eggs  and  young  in  situ,  as  well  at  a  larger  view  of  the  young  birds. 
Other  papers  are:  *A  Walk  to  the  Paoli  Pine  Barrens/  by  William  J. 
Serrill;  *The  Yellow-winged  Sparrow  in  Pennsylvania,*  by  Samuel 
Wright;  '  Trespassing  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  in  the  Carolinian 
Fauna/  by  William  B.  Evans ;  *  Netting  of  the  Mockingbird  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania/  by  W.  E.  Roberts  and  W.  E.  Hannum  ;  *  A  Spring  Migra- 
tion Record  for  1893-1900/  by  Frank  L.  Burns,  —  a  tabular  record  of 
observations  made  at  Berwyn,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. ;  *  The  Spring  Migration 
for  1901/  as  observed  by  different  members  of  the  Club  at  five  locali- 
ties ;  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  for  1901,  containing  many 
interesting  records.  *  Bird  Club  Notes/  a  list  of  the  oflScert  and  mem- 
bers, and  an  index  complete  this  interesting  record  of  the  yearns  work  of 
the  Club.  The  Club  membership  consists  of  14  active  members,  t  Hon- 
orary member,  53  Associate  members,  and  31  Corresponding  members. 
In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  an  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  by  Mr.  Samuel  N. 
Rhoads,  one  of  its  founders,  published  in  the  April,  1902,  number  of 
^  Bird-Lore/  with  a  photograph  of  the  Club  in  session. — J.  A.  A. 

Lucas  on  a  New  Fossil  Flightless  Auk.*  —  On  the  basis  of  a  nearly 
complete  humerus  found  in  excavating  a  street  tunnel  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  Mr.  Lucas  has  founded  the  new  genus  and  species  Mamcalla 
californiensis,  an  extinct  species  of  auk  which  he  believes  to  have  been 
flightless.  He  says:  ''The  bird  to  which  this  humerus  belonged  was 
more  highly  specialized,  more  completely  adapted  for  subaquatic  flight, 
than  the  Great  Auk,  although  the  wings  were  not  so  extremely  modtfled 

as  those  of  the  penguins The  occurrence  of  a  flightless  auk  at  so  low  a 

geological  horizon  as  the  Miocene  is  of  great  interest,  as  indicating  a 
much  earlier  origin  for  the  family." — J.  A.  A. 

Perkins  and    Howe's   Preliminary   List  of  the  Birds  of  Vermont' — 

The  authors  state  that  one  of  the  main  objects  in  publishing  the  present  list 
is  "that  fuller  information  as  to  our  resident  and  migratory  birds  may  be 
gained";  and  that  they  regard  it  **  as  in  no  sense  flnal,  but  only  provi- 
sional." Acknowledgments  are  made  of  indebtedness  to  previous 
publications  on  the  birds  of  the  State,  and  for  much  hitherto  unpublit»hed 
intorniation  generously  contributed  by  correspondents.     The  number  of 


^A  Flightless  Auk,  Ma  tic  all  a  calif orniensis^  from  the  Miocene  of  California. 
Hy   Frederick  A.   Lucas.     Troc.  U.  S    Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXIV,  1901,  pp.  133, 

134. 
'\  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  Found  in  Vermont.     By  George  H.  Perkins, 

rh.  I).,  Professor   of  Natural    History,  University   of  Vermont,  assisted  by 

Clifton     1).     Howe,    -NL    S.    Assistant    in    Biology,    University  of    Vermont. 

Twenty-first  Ann.  Kep.  Vermont  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1901    (1902), 

pp.  S5-11S.     .Mx)  separate,  pp.  1-34,  Dec.  190 J- 


species  recorded  is  261,  of  which  19  are  classed  as  permanent  residents, 
130  as  migrants,  107  as  summer  residents,  and  14  as  winter  residents. 
Although  **  the  nomenclature  used  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
has  been  followed,"  it  has  not  been  brought  up  to  date,  *'  the  names  given 
being  those  found  in  Ridgway  [51VJ  and  other  accessible  manuals," 
better  to  adapt  the  list  **for  popular  use,"  as  **the  list  is  not  issued  for  the 
professional  ornithologist." 

The  list  is  briefly  annotated,  but  is  evidently  not  based  on  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  ornithology  of  the  State,  and  thus  unfortunately 
contains  some  errors,  both  of  omission  and  commission. 

These  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon,  since  Mr.  Reginald  Hebcr  Howe,  Jr., 
has  pointed  them  out  in  a  recent  extended  review  of  the  list*  Mr.  Howe 
states  that  he  had  had  in  view  for  some  time  the  publication  of  a  list  of 
the  birds  of  Vermont,  and  that  he  had  "collected  and  compiled  all  the 
available  data,"  which  he  now  presents  in  the  form  of  a  review  of 
Professor  Perkins's  *  Preliminary  List.'  Each  species  is  taken  "for 
convenience  sake,"  in  the  order  of  the  original  list,  and  corrections  of 
misstatements  as  to  seasons  or  manner  of  occurrence  are  corrected, 
species  improperly  included  are  eliminated,  and  omitted  species  are 
added.  According  to  this  author's  'recapitulation*  (p.  22),  the  total 
number  of  species  entitled  to  recognition  as  Vermont  birds  is  255,  as 
against  *' 266 "  (261-I-3  informally  mentioned  =1264)  in  the  Perkins  list, 
27  species  and  3  subspecies  having  been  "  expunged,"  and  14  species  and 
2  subspecies  added.  Of  the  additions,  however,  four-fifths  are  water 
birds,  for  the  most  part  of  casual  or  accidental  occurrence,  and  several  of 
the  "expunged  "  species  have  quite  as  good  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  list  as 
some  of  those  Mr.  Howe  adds.  In  other  cases  Professor  Perkins  admitted 
species  on  the  authority  (which  he  states)  of  other  observers,  which 
authority,  justly  or  unjustly  (doubtless  the  latter,  in  some  cases)  Mr. 
Howe  rejects  as  insufficient.  In  short,  Professor  Perkins's  list  is  not  such 
a  bad  list,  as  lists  go  when  not  prepared  by  an  expert ;  it  contains  loose 
statements  as  to  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  quite  a  number  of  species, 
includes  a  few  on  insufficient  data,  and  omits  a  few  others,  usually  of 
rare  or  accidental  occurrence,  recorded  in  such  a  way  as  readily  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  ordinary  compiler.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Howe's 
review,  while  correcting  many  of  the  defects  of  the  Perkins  list,  is 
hypercritical  in  spirit,  and  not  altogether  consistent  in  treatment  of 
practically  similar  cases.  Take  the  Canvasback  Duck,  Barrow's  Golden- 
eye,  the  Least  Bittern,  Dowitcher,  etc.,  included  as  positively  known  to 
occur  by  Perkins  but  thrown  out  by  Howe  because  no  Vermont  specimen 
can  be  cited,  and  the  Marbled  Godwit,  etc.,  included  on  the  basis  of  its 


*A  Review  of  Prof.  George  H.  Perkins'  "A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Bird 
found   in    Vermont."     By  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Junior.     Contributions    to 
North  American  Ornithology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  5-22.     Jan.  30,  1902. 
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mention  in  Williams's  1794  List,  which  in  otlier  cases  Is  rejected  br  Mr. 
Howe  as  incompetent  authority. 

Another  feature  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Perkins  Is  the  rejection  in  Mr. 
HoweVs  ^Review '  of  ten  species  which,  without  direct  comparison  of  the 
two  lists,  the  reader  would  suppose  were  to  be  found  in  the  Perkins  list, 
but  which  are  not,  and  are  introduced  by  Howe  for  comment  because 
accredited  to  Vermont,  as  he  believes,  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Mr.  HoweU  *  Review '  is,  however,  an  Important  contribution  to  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  Vermont  birds,  and  together  the  two  papers  form  a 
substantial  basis  for  further  work.  — J.  A.  A. 

Packard*a '  Lamarcic,  Hia  Life  and  Work.*^  —  Although  Lamarck  cannot 
be  ranked  as  an  ornithologist,  his  views  on  evolution,  and  the  life  of  the 
man  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  every  biologist.  In  this  volume  Dr. 
Packard  hks  very  charmingly  brought  together  the  little  that  is  known  of 
his  personal  history  and  heroic  struggle  with  many  adverse  circumstances, 
and  a  translation  of  the  more  important  of  his  writings  relating  to  evolu- 
tion. That  he  paved  the  way  for  the  doctrine  so  ably  established  br 
Darwin  half  a  century  later  has  become  duly  recognized.  Vet  the  view* 
of  these  two  great  investigators  were  in  reality  quite  different,  Lamarck^s 
being  the  broader,  and  in  some  respects  the  more  fundamental.  In  a 
word,  Lamarck  was  an  evolutionist  in  a  broad  sense,  Darwin  a  natural 
selectionist.  Lamarck  was  a  believer  in  the  transmutation  of  species 
through  the  direct  influence  of  environment,  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts, 
effort,  habit  ;  the  *  survival  of  the  Attest*  principle,  or  '  natural  selection  ' 
was  the  important  contribution  of  Darwin.  While  DarM-in  has  his  mul- 
titude of  followers,  so  has  Lamarck.  Meolamarckism  Is  only  Lamarckism 
shorn  of  certain  crudities  naturally  involved  in  the  first  conception  of 
a  great  theorv  when  biology  was  in  its  infancy. —  J.  A.  A. 

'  Upland  Game  Birds.**  —  This  is  the  second  volume,  in  point  of  issue, 
of  the  'American  Sportsman's  Library*  series,  to  be  completed  in  ten 
volumes,  under  the  editorial   supervision  of  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,   the 


>  Lamarck  |  the  Founder  of  Evolution  |  His  IJfe  and  Work  |  with  tnuis- 
lations  of  his  |  writings  on  Organic  Evolution  |  By  |  AlpheusS.  Packard,  M.  I).. 
LL.  I).  I  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  Brown  University;  author  of 

"Guide  to  the  |  Study  of  Insects,"  "Text-book of  Entomology," etc.. etc.  | 

I  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  |  qi  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  |  I^ndon 
and  Bombay  |  ir)0i. —  Svo,  pp.  xiv-f-451,  with  illustrations. 

*  Upland  Game   Birds  |  By  |  Edwyn  Sandys  |  and  T.  S.  Van  I>yke  |  Illus- 
trated by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  A.  B.  Frost  |  J.  ().  Nugent,  and  C.  L.  Bull  |  [Vignette] 
New  York  |  The  Macmillan  Company  |  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,   Ltd.  | 
1902  I  All  rights  reserved.      American  Sportsman's  Library  Series.     Svo,  pp. 
ix -1-429,  9  half-tone  plates.     Trice  $2.00. 
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editor  of  the  Magazine  *  Outing/  The  first  of  the  series  is  entitled  *The 
Deer  Family/  and  is  written  largely  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  articles 
by  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  D.  G.  Elliot,  Andrew  J.  Stone  and  others,  with  maps 
by  C  Hart  Merriam,  and  illustrations  by  Carl  Rungus.  The  first  volume 
is  excellent — it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  under  such  authorship  —  and 
the  second  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  first. 

*  Upland  Game  Birds  ^  cannot  fail  to  interest  alike  the  sportsman,  the 
ornithologist,  and  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Edwyn  Sandys,  who  is  the 
author  of  about  seven  eights  of  the  volume,  is  a  keen  field  observer  and  a 
pleasing  writer,  whose  experience  covers  the  whole  field  of  his  subject, 
including  the  natural  history  as  well  as  the  sportsman^s  side,  with  both 
of  which  he  is  in  fullest  sympathy.  In  addition  to  the  rasorial  birds, 
which  naturally  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  upland  game  birds,  the  work 
includes  the  Cranes,  the  Mourning  Dove,  the  Woodcock,  Bartram's  or 
*  Upland  '  Plover,  and  the  Golden  Plover.  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  writes  of 
the  *  Quail  and  Grouse  of  the  Pacific  Coast '  (pp.  377-417),  while  all  of  the 
others  (pp.  x-374)  are  treated  by  Mr.  Sandys.  Of  the  eight  full-page 
plates,  illustrating  as  many  species  of  game  birds,  five  are  by  Mr. 
Fuertes,  two  by  Mr.  Nugent  and  one  by  Mr.  Bull. — J.  A.  A. 

Richmond's  List  of  Generic  Terms  proposed  for  Birds  during  1890- 
1909.* — This  valuable  aid  to  workers  in  systematic  ornithology  comprises 
not  only  the  generic  and  subgeneric  terms  proposed  since  the  publication 
of  Waterhouse's  well-known  *•  Index  Generum  Avium,'  some  475  in  num- 
ber, but  also  includes  about  200  overlooked  or  omitted  by  Waterhouse,  the 
total  number  of  names  here  listed  being  675.  The  list  is  constructed  on 
an  exceedingly  useful  plan,  the  family  to  which  each  genus  belongs  being 
indicated,  and  fossil  genera  being  distinguished  from  the  living  ;  the  type 
species  of  each  is  indicated,  and  the  reason  stated  for  the  proposal  of  names 
given  to  replace  earlier  ones  ;  and,  finally,  the  derivation  of  the  name.  At 
the  end  is  a  classified  list  of  the  names,  arranged  alphabetically  under 
families.  The  work  is  thus  most  admirably  planned,  and  has  evidently 
been  executed  with  great  care.  Its  usefulness  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. 

A  glance  over  the  list  suffices  to  make  evident  several  interesting  facts, 
namely:  (i)  that  of  the  475  generic  and  subgeneric  terms  published  during 
the  eleven  years,  1890-1900,  about  one  fourth  relate  to  extinct  forms  ; 
(2)  that  about  one  fifth,  or  nearly  100,  have  been  given  "on  grounds  of 
purism,"  or  for  other  needless  reasons  ;  (3)  that,  despite  recent  noteworthy 
activity  in  this  line,  only  about  one  tenth  of  the  names  given  have  been 


'  List  of  Generic  Terms  propose  for  Birds  during  the  years  1 890  to  1 900, 
inclusive,  to  which  are  added  names  omitted  by  Waterhouse  in  his  "  Index 
Generum  Avium."  By  Charles  W.  Richmond,  Assistant  Curator,  Division  of 
Birds.    Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1267,  pp.  663-729.     May,  1902. 
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required  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  preoocnpied  luimes ;  and  (4)  that 
one  half  of  the  new  names  have  been  bestowed  in  christening  groups 
believed  hy  the  authors  of  the  names  to  be  new.  It  majr  be  added  that  the 
names  needlessly,  or  knowinglj,  given  to  replace  others*  generallj  on 
avowed  grounds  of  purism,  are  chargeable  n&ainljr  to  two  authors*  too 
well  known  for  their  efforts  to  *  purif  j  *  io51ogical  nomenclature  to  fequire 
mention  in  the  present  connection,  and  not  to  anj  general  proneness  on 
the  part  of  ornithological  sjstematists  In  general  to  this  sort  ol  purifica- 
tion.— J.  A.  A. 

Oberholaer*B  Review  of  the  Horned  Larka.^ — The  Homed  Larks  are 
known  as  an  exceptlonallj  plastic  group*  of  wide  distribution,  ranging 
from  the  arctic  regions  well  Into  the  tropics.  In  both  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  and  hence  subject  to  great  dlversltj  of  environment.  Such 
conditions  are  eminently  hivorable  for  dlfierentlatlon  and  the  segregation 
of  local  races.  Of  the  36  forms  recognised  bj  Mr.  Oberholscr,  all  Init  sis 
are  ranked  as  subspecies.  Of  Oipcpris  ulpuiru  alone  33  forms  are  recog^ 
nized,  one  of  which  occupies  northern  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  the 
rest  being  American,  of  which  one  is  found  in  Colombia*  several  others 
in  Mexico,  and  no  less  than  18  in  North  America,  north  of  Mexico.  The 
Old  World  forms  include,  besides  O.  mip^sirisJUvu^  5  other  species  and 
8  additional  subspecies,  known  as  yet  from  scanty  material,  In  compari- 
son with  the  American  forms.  Of  the  36  forms  recognised  by  Mr. 
OberhoUerf  8  ore  here  described  as  new. 

The  trenchantly  defined  forms  are  few ;  in  the  other  cases,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  America,  Mr.  Oberholser  finds  that  the  forms  insensibl? 
grade  into  other  forms,  often  into  several  other  forms,  "so  that  with  all 
the  connecting  links  represented  it  frequently  becomes  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable difficulty  satisfactorily  to  segregate  the  forms  represented  by  such 
series."  He  also  finds  that  *'the  reduplication  of  forms  in  far  separated 
localites  seems  to  be  carried  to  the  extreme''  in  the  present  group,  which 
reduplication  he  attributes,  in  part,  to  the  interbreeding  of  several  closely 
allied  forms  where  their  ranges  come  together. 

While  Mr.  Oberholser's  material  for  his  present  *  Review^  does  not 
greatly  exceed  in  amount  that  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Dwight  in  his  re- 
vision of  the  American  forms  of  Otocoris  in  1890,  it  is  largely  different, 
containing  a  much  greater  proportion  of  breeding  birds,  and  much 
material  from  regions  scantily  or  not  at  all  represented  in  the  material 
studied  by  Dr.  Dwight,  who  had  very  little  from  points  south  of  the 
United  States.  While  Dr.  Dwight  recognized  only  11  forms  from  North 
America,  north  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Oberholser  finds  it  expedient  to  recognise 


*  A  Review  of  the  I^rks  of  the  (renus  OUKoris^  By  Harry  C.  Oberholser, 
.\ssistant  Ornithologist,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mos., 
Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1 27 1,  pp.  801-884,  with  maps  and  plates.    June,  1902. 
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i8«  of  which  5  are  described  as  new  and  three  others  previously  described 
are  reinstated.  O,  a,  arenicola  Henshaw  is  treated  as  a  synonym  of  O.  a. 
Uucol4Ema  Coues,  the  habitat  and  characters  of  which  were  misinter- 
preted by  Mr.  Henshaw,  whose  ruling  in  the  case  has  heretofore  been 
followed.  The  subspecies  praticola^  giraudi^  mtrrilli^  strigata^  ruhea^ 
adustay  and  pallida  stand  practically  as  heretofore.  True  aiptstris  is 
restricted  (in  the  breeding  season)  to  northeastern  North  America,  from 
Newfoundland  northward,  the  Old  World  form  of  this  group  standing  as 
fulva  (Gmelin).  O.  a.  Uucolmma  of  Henshaw  and  Dwight  (not  of  Coues) 
is  separated  into  an  Alaskan  form  arcticola  (subsp.  nov.)  and  koyti  Bishop, 
the  latter  occupying  the  Mackenzie  Valley  region.  O.  a.  tntkymia  (subsp. 
nov.)  fills  in  the  small  gap  between  the  breeding  ranges  oi  praticola^  koyti 
and  leucolijema  (Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboia  south  to  northern  North 
Dakota).  O,  a.  imsularis  of  Townsend  and  occidemlalis  of  McCall  are 
rehabilitated,  and  the  new  forms  actia,  ammophila  and  leucansiptila 
occupy,  respectively,  small  areas  of  the  coast  region  of  southern  California 
and  northern  Lower  California,  the  Mohave  Desert  and  Owens  Valley, 
and  the  region  about  Yuma,  Arizona. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  by  six  photographic  illustrations  showing  dif- 
ferent types  of  environment,  and  by  four  maps  showing  (i)  the  range  of 
the  genus,  (2)  the  breeding  areas  of  the  American  forms,  and  (3  and  4) 
the  breeding  areas  of  the  Old  World  forms.  These  areas  are  necessarily 
in  part  hypothetical,  especially  for  the  Old  World  forms,  and  the  number 
and  relations  of  the  forms  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as  yet  reduced  to  a 
certainty.  Mr,  Oberholser's  review,  however,  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  a  most  difficult  subject,  and  will  doubtless  stand  as  the  *•  last 
word  *  for  some  time  to  come,  although,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  his 
results  must  be  held  as  more  or  less  tentative.  The  identification  of  our 
Horned  Larks  is  of  course  rendered  more  difficult  through  the  increased 
number  of  forms,  and  only  an  Otocorit  expert  can  hope  to  identify 
isolated  specimens,  especially  when  we  find  that  three  forms  —  alpestrisy 
koyti  zxidi  praticola  —  are  recorded  from  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  that 
one  of  them,  praticola^  is  liable  to  turn  up  as  far  west  as  central  Arizona. 
—J.  A.  A. 

Ogilvie-Qrant  on  Recently  Described  American  Gallinse. —  In  an  article 
in  the  April  number  of  '  The  Ibis*  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  gives  his  opinion.* 
e*  catkedray  concei^ning  certain  North  American  rasorial  birds  recently 
described  by  some  of  his  American  confreres.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  as  regards  available  material  from  Mexico  —  we  leave  this  phase 
of  the  subject  to  those  most  interested  —  when  the  comparative  re- 
sources of  the  British  Museum  collection  are  in  question,  we  feel  sure 

^  Remarks  on  the  Species  of  American  Gallinse  recently  described,  and  Notes 
on  their  Nomenclature.     By  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant.     Ibis,  April,  1902,  pp.  233- 
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that  we  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  not  *  out  in  the  cold  *  when  it  comet 
to  the  consideration  of  the  North  American  Tetraonidae.  Mr.  Grant  ^vet 
a  list  of  such  of  the  "new  species  and  subspecies  of  American  Game-birds.'* 
described  since  1893,  as  he  does  not  approve,  ''with  remarks  on  and  iden- 
tifications of  those  which  are  not  considered  valid  by  the  writer,  and  with 
his  reasons  for  proposing  to  suppress  them." 

The  first  on  the  list  is  Lagopus  leucurus  alUpetens  Osgood,  of  which 
he  says  :  **  I  have  compared  three  a</ir//  males  in  autumn  plumage  from 
Colorado  (one  being  from  Blaine's  Peak, the  typical  locality  of  L,  /.  altip*- 
tens)  with  two  males  and  a  female  in  autumn  plumage  from  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  find  them  absolutely  identical.^*  This  disposes,  from 
Mr.  Grant's  point  of  view,  of  the  whole  case  of  L,  I.  altipetems^  he 
apparently  being  quite  unaware  that  his  comparison  of  specimens  from 
Colorado  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  has  no  bearing  on  the  case.  The 
status  of  the  Alaska  form,  which  is  the  question  at  issue,  is  not 
touched.  A  comparison  of  a  large  series  in  the  American  Museum  from 
the  Kenai  Peninsula  with  other  comparable  material  from  Colorado 
shows  a  very  striking  difference  between  the  two  forms,  both  in  size  and 
coloration,  a  difference  that  probably  Mr.  Grant  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize if  he  had  the  same  material.  In  all  probability  the  birds  from  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  Colorado  are  not  different,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  no  difference  between  them  has  been  claimed.  We  doubt,  also, 
whether  birds  from  latitude  54°  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  type  region 
of  L.  leucurus  Swainson,  would  prove  separable  from  the  Colorado  bird, 
judging  from  winter  specimens  from  Alberta.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Osgood  should  probably  have  named  the  Alaska  form  instead  of  that  from 
Colorado.     So  much  then  for  Mr.  Grant's  first  case  on  his  list. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  CaNockites  canadensis  and  its  subspecies. 
none  of  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Grant  admits.  The  A.  O.  U.  Committee 
has  recently  gone  over  the  subject  with  care,  with  abundant  material,  and 
found  no  ditViculty  in  recognizing  three  forms  (see  this  number  of  *The 
Auk.*  pp.  317,  31S),  in  spite  ot  "all  the  alleged  differences  in  plumage 
being  tully  accounted  tor  by  season  or  vl^^^  and  being  in  no  way  depend- 
ent on  locality,"  as  shown  bv  Mr.  Cirant's  material.  As  the  amount  of 
material  examined  in  this  case  is  large,  and  the  same  conclusions  have 
hctn  reached  by  several  independent  investigators  outside  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
Committee,  we  must  account  for  this  discrepancy  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
(irant  and  his  American  confreres  on  the  basis  of  a  radical  difference  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is  approached  by  the  parties  in 
controversy.  In  fact,  we  could  expect  from  Mr.  Grant  no  other  conclu- 
sion, when  we  recall  his  position  in  relation  to  the  Bomasa  umbellui 
group  (Cat.  Hds.  Brit.  Mus.,  XXII,  p.  87). 

His  third,  and  the  la<t  case  we  have  space  in  this  connection  to  notice, 
is  the  'Turkey  question,"  where  Mr.  Grant  differs  from  American  orni- 
thologists both  as  regards  points  of  nomenclature  and  the  admission  of 
both  species  and  subspecies.     While  he  admits  two  species  and  two  sub- 
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species  (Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.,  XXII,  pp.  387-390),  or  four  forms  in  all,  the 
same  number  as  is  recognized  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  which  has 
four  subspecies,  he  claims  that  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  description  of  his  AfeU' 
ag'rt's  gallopavo  merriamt\  "avoided  "  comparing  it  with  M.g.  intermedia^ 
"with  which,"  says  Mr.  Grant,  "his  birds  are  obviously  synonymous." 
We  can  assure  Mr.  Grant  that,  however  that  may  have  been,  the  two 
forms  have  since  been  carefully  compared  by  others,  with  the  result  that, 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  they  are  considered  separable  (see 
postea^  p.  318). 

It  would  obviously  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  names, 
as  between  gallopavo  and  mexicana,  but  we  may  add  that  we  fail  to  find 
''^  Meleagris  silvestris  Vieillot"  at  the  place  cited,  namely,  "Nouv.  Diet. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  IX,  p.  447  (1817),"  nor  elsewhere  in  Vieillot's  writings, 
although  we  do  find  at  just  that  point  Meleagris  fcra^  as  well  as  in 
the  Gal.  Ois.  II,  1825,  p.  10,  pi.  201.  But  we  do  find  ".'Meleagris 
sylvestris,  Vieill,\  Pr.  Bonap.  Am,  Orn,  pi.  9"  in  G.  R.  Gray's  *List  of 
the  Specimens  of  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  Part  V, 
Gallinse,*  1867,  p.  42.  Turning  to  Bonaparte's  *  American  Ornithology,* 
Vol.  I,  1825,  we  find  ^^  Meleagris  Gallopavo  ^^  on  plate  9,  and  ^*'  Meleagris 
sylvestris,  Vieill.  Nouv,  Diet,  d* Hist.  Nat.  IX,  p.  447,"  in  his  extensive 
list  of  citations  on  p.  79,  which  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  this  reference 
as  given  later  in  Jardine^s  edition  of  Wilson^ s  Ornithology  and  elsewhere. 
But  we  do  not  find  the  spelling  5i7re5/rij  as  given  by  Mr.  Grant.  As  both 
Coues  and  Elliot  {cf.  Auk,  XIV,  p.  231,  and  Grant,  Ibis,  April,  1902,  p. 
237)  were  misled  by  Mr.  Grant's  erroneous  citation  of  Vieillot,  perhaps 
after  referring  as  follows  to  Mr.  Elliot's  statement  regarding  the  Vieillot 
reference:  "This  inaccurate  statement  needs  no  further  comment,"  he 
will  kindly  tell  these  unenlightened  American  ornithologists  just  where 
to  find  ^^  Meleagris  silvestris  Vieill.,"  and  thus  confer  a  favor. —  J.  A.  A. 

Clark's  *  Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie."  —  "The  lakesides  and  prairies 
of  the  Middle  West  are  rich  in  bird  life.  The  opera  glass  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  field  companion  than  the  shot  gun."  These  extracts  from  the 
author's  preface  indicate  at  once  the  scope  and  spirit  of  this  recent 
contribution  to  popular  ornithology.  The  book  consists  of  fourteen  short 
chapters,  parts  of  which  have  previously  appeared  in  print,  the  titles  of 
which  suggest  their  character,  as :  *  Birds  of  a  Smoky  City ' ;  *  The 
Songsters  of  the  Skokie  [Swamp]';  *In  Southern  Hoosier  Hills  ^;  *  In 
Winter  Fields' ;  *  On  the  Trail  of  Pokagon,'  etc.  The  author  shows  him- 
self to  be  familiar  with  his  subject,  writes  pleasantly,  and  has  thus  been 
able  to  give  to  the  public  another  very  readable  book  about  birds.  The 
colored  illustrations  are  from  the  well-known  magazine  *  Birds,'  or  *  Birds 

1  Birds  of  Lakeside  |  and  Prairie  |  By  |  Edward  B.  Clark  |  With  Sixteen 
Illustrations  in  color  |  A.  W.  Mumford,  Publisher  |  Chicago  and  New  V'ork. 
Sm.  4to,  pp.  1 50. 
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and  Nature'  (U  hat  had  several  titles)*  and  are  verj  effective  and  lor  the 
most  part  quite  satlsfactorj  as  a  means  of  identUf jing  the  species  figured. 
The  faultj  tazidermj  of  some  of  the  specimens  chosen  for  Illustration 
rather  nuu*s  their  appearance  for  those  who  know  how  a  hird  really  looks 
in  nature.  The  work,  however,  is  worthj  of  a  cordial  welcome  and 
should  aid  substantial!/  in  popularising  bird  studj.  -^  J.  A.  A. 

Publlcationa  Received.  —  Beriepach,  Count  Hans  von,  and  Ernst 
Hartert.  On  the  Birds  of  the  Orinoco  Region.  (Novit.  ZooL,  IX.  April, 
1902, pp.  1-134,  Pl-  x») 

Campbell,  Archibald  James.  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Birds,  a 
vols.  8vo,  pp.  xl-|-iio2,  map,  vj  col.  plates,  and  131  photographic 
illustrations. 

Clark,  Edward  B.  Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie.  Sm.  4to,  pp.  150,  16 
illustrations  in  color.    A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Dreaaer,  H.  E.  On  some  rare  Paliearctic  Birds*  Eggs.  (Ibis,  April, 
1902,  pp.  177-180,  pi.  vi.) 
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Actea  de  la  Soci^^  Scient.  du  Chili,  XI,  1901,  Livr.  4^  5. 

Annala  Scottish  Nat.  Hist.,  Na  43,  April,  1903. 
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Foreat  and  Stream,  LVIII,  Nos.  14-36,  1903. 

Journal  Maine  Orn.  Soc.,  IV,  No.  3,  April,  1903. 

Knowledge,  XXV,  Nos.  188-190,  April -June,  1903. 

Naturaliat,  The,  A  Monthly  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  for  North  of  England. 
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Erratim. — The  cut  illustrating  Mr.  Felger's  paper  in  the  April  num- 
ber (tinfett,  p.  193)  was  untortunatelv  inserted  upside  down,  the  holes  tor 
binding  shown  in  the  cut,  seeming  to  indicate  that  edge  as  the  left  hand 
edge  of  the  sheet.  The  author  (who  did  not  see  the  proof),  however, 
informs  us  the  cut  should  be  inverted,  bringing  the  open  spaces  at  the 
op. —  Ei)i). 
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ELEVENTH    SUPPLEMENT   TO   THE  AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS'   UNION  CHECK-LIST   OF 
NORTH    AMERICAN    BIRDS.  1 

The  Committee  met  in  Washington,  April  17  to  23.  All  the 
members  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  work,  four  of  them 
continuously,  and  three  of  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
session.  Its  work  was  greatly  facilitated  by  previous  reference 
of  a  large  part  of  the  questions  to  subcommittees,  which  sub- 
mitted reports  for  the  information  and  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  special  questions  assigned  them  for  investigation. 

As  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Committee,  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  defer  many  cases  owing  to  lack  of  material  for  their 
satisfactory  investigation.  All  questions  affecting  the  status  of 
genera,  subgenera  and  higher  groups  were  again  deferred.  As 
heretofore,  discrepancies  in  nomenclature  arising  from  taking 
the  1 2th  instead  of  the  loth  edition  of  Linnaeus's  '  Systema 
Naturae',  and  cases  already  settled  by  the  Committee  and  raised 
merely  as  the  expression  of  an  author's  opinion  or  preference, 
without  the  presentation  of  new  evidence  adverse  to  the  Com- 
mittee's ruling,  were  regarded  as  not  requiring    reinvestigation. 

Several  cases  of  generic  names,  where  the  substitution  of  one 
name  for  another  depends  on  whether  a  name  is  tenable  when 
merely  an  orthographical  variant  of  another,  were  deferred  for 
special  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  to  be 
held  in  Washington  next  November. 

^•C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chairman, 
J.  A.  Allen. 
William  Brewster. 
Committee     -^  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Richmond. 
Robert  Ridgwav. 
Witmer  Stone. 


^  Three  Supplements  have  been  issued  since  the  publication  of  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Check-List  in  1895: 
Eighth  Supplement,  Auk,  XIV,  1897,  pp.  1 17-135. 
Ninth  Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  PP-  97-^33- 
Tenth  Supplement,  Auk,  XVIII,  1 901,  pp.  295-320. 
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I.    ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CHECK-LIST  AND  ACCEPTED 

CHANGES  IN  NOMENCLATURE. 

8a.    Fraterenla  arotiem  glaolalla  (Temm.).    This  becomes 
Ftaterenla  aictiom  naumtnnl  Norton. 

Fratercula  arctica  naumantd  Norton,  Proc.  Portland  Soc 
Nat.  Hist.  II,  May,  1901,  144. 

Fratercula  gUuiaiis  (Tbmii.  Man.  d'Orn,  II,  i8so,  933)  was 
originally  given  exclusively  to  the  American  bird  recog- 
nized in  the  Check-List  as  Fratercula  arcticg^  and  not  to 
the  bird  which  has  been  commonly  known  under  that 
name,  which  latter  has  been  properly  renamed  (cf.  Nor- 
ton, /.  c.)  F.  arctica  naumanm, 

51a.  Iianui  argontatmi  «ntthgoii1>nM  (Coun).  This  is  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  Check-List  as  not  satisfactorily  dis- 
tinguishable from  Larus  argentatus.  Cf.  Knight,  Auk,  XVII, 
Jan.  1900,  63 ;  Dwight,  ibid.  XVIII,  Jan.  1901,  58-61 : 
Allen,  ibid.  XIX,  July,  1902,  283. 

92.  PnfflnuB  andaboni  Finsch.  An  earlier  name  {cf.  Rilev, 
Auk,  XIX,  April,  1902,  195)  renders  necessary  the  following 
change 

92.  PnfflnuB  Iherminierl  Lesson. 

Puffinus  Iherminieri  Lesson,  Rev.  Zool.  April,  1839,  102. 

133</.  Anas  obscnra  rubripaa  Brewst. 

Red-legged  Black  Duok. 
Anas  obscnra  rubripes  Brewst.    Auk,  XIX,  April,  1902,  184. 
[H  111. part,  C  \%^,part,  R  602, /ar/,  C  708, /<fr/.] 

GEor..  DisT.—  Atlantic  Coast,  during  migration,  from  New- 
foundland to  Virginia,  and  west  to  Arkansas;  breeding  range 
not  definitely  known,  but  includes  northern  Labrador  and  Hudson 
Bay  region. 
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211.1.  RalluB  BCOttii  (Sennett).  This  is  reduced  to  a  sub- 
species and  will  stand  as 

2116.  RalluB  crepitaiui  scottii  (Sennett). 

Rallus  longirostris  scottii  Sennett,  Auk,  V,  July,  1888,  305. 
Rallus  crepitans  scottii  A.  O.  U.  Comm. 

210.1.  RalluB  crepitaiui  wajrnoi  Brewster.  The  number 
should  be  corrected  to  read  211^. 

Genus  COUNTTS  Lesson  (Check-List,  2d  ed.,  p.  106).  The 
authority  for  the  genus  should  stand  (cf,  Richmond,  Auk, 
XIX,  Jan.  1902,  79)  as  follows : 

Genus  COLUVUS  Goldfuss. 

Colinus  Goldfuss,  Handb.  der  Zool.  II,  1820,  220.  Type, 
^^  Perdix  mexicanus^  Caille  de  la  Louisiana,  PI.  £nl.  149'' 
z=  Tetrao  virginianus  Linn. 

298.  Canachites  canadensis  (Linn.)  (Check-List,  2d  ed. 
hi;  Ninth  Suppl,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  107;  Tenth  Suppl. 
Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  298.). 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Check-List 
No.  298  has  been  separated  into  several  subspecies,  and  the 
group  will  now  stand  as  298,  298^,  and  298^;  298a  being  a  syno- 
nym of  298,  as  now  restricted,  is  eliminated. 

298.    Canachitas  canadensis  (Linn.). 

Hudsonian  Spruce  Orouse. 

Tetrao  canadensis  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  10, 1,  1758,  159. 
Canachites   canadensis   Grant,    Cat.    Bds.  Br.    Mus.   XXII, 
1893,  69. 

Geog.  Dist. —  Labrador,  Hudson  Bay  region,  and  westward  to 
eastern  Alaska. 
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298a.  Canachites  oanadeiuds  lalnradoaiiis  Bangs.  Check- 
List,  Tenth  Suppl.  (Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  298).  This  is  cm- 
celled,  being  a  synonym  of  No.  298,  the  type  locality  of  which 
is  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  same  fsninal  rone  as  that  of  lakradorius. 
{C/»  Norton,  Proc.  Portland  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  II,  1901,  151, 

2986.  CanmohitM  canadensis  oagoodi  Bishop.  This  stands 
without  change,  to  which  is  .added: 

298c.  Canachitaa  canadanaia  oanaoa  (Linn.)  . 

Canadian  Spmoe  Grouse. 
Tetrao  canape  Linn.     S.  N.  ed.  12,  I,  1766,  275. 

CanachiUs  canadensis  canace  Norton,  Proc.   Portland   Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.  II,  Art.  viii,  May,  1901,  151. 

[B  ^60,  part,  C  380, /rtf/,  R  ^12,  part,  C  55SiA»^'-] 

Gbog.  Dist. —  Northern  Minnesota,  northern  New  York,  north- 
ern New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Canadian  zone  of 

southern  and  eastern  Canada. 

810.     Melagria  gallopavo  Linn..    This  is  eliminated  and  is 

replaced  by 

810.    Meleagris  gallopavo  merriami  Nelson. 

Merriam*s  Turkey. 

Meleagris  f^allopavo   merriami  Nelson,   Auk,    XVII,  April, 
1900,  120. 

(Jecm;.  Dist.  —  Mountains  of  Arizona,  western  New  Mexico, 
and  probably  southwestern  Colorado,  south  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. 

820A.  Colnmbigallina  passerina   bermndiana  (Bangs  & 

Braulek). 

Bermuda  Ground  Dove. 

Columbigallina  bcr  mud  tana  Hangs  &  Bradlex,  Auk,  XVIII, 
July,  1901,  250. 
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Columbigallinapasserina  bermudiana  A.  O.  U,  Comm. 

[B-,C-,R-,C— .] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Bermuda  Islands. 

349.   Aqnila  chrjrsaatos  (Linn.).     The  authority  for  this  com- 
bination {cf,  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  79)  is 

Aquila  chrysaetos   SPRttNGLi,   in   Andreae's   Brief e   aus  der 
Schweiz,  1776,  196. 

[370a.]  Scotiaptax  cinerea   lapponica  (Thunb.).    The  au- 
thority and  reference  for  the  first  description  should  be 

Strlx  lapponica  Thunberg,  K.  Vet.  Akad.  nya  Handl.  XIX, 
1798,  184.     (C/i  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  79.) 

372a.  Nyctala  acadica  scotcea  Osgood. 

Northw^est  Saw^-w^het  Ow^l. 

Nyctala  cuadUa  scotcea  Osgood,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  21,  1901, 
43- 
[B56,  l^.part,  C  328,/ar/,  R  ^01, part,  C  ^S^^part.] 

Geog.  Dist. —  Puget  Sound  region,  north  to  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  British  Columbia. 

393/  Dryobatea  villosus  picoideua  (Osgood). 

Queen  Charlotte  Woodpecker. 

Dryobates picoideus  Osgood,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  21,  190 1,  44. 
Dryobates  villosus  picoideus  A.  O.  U.  Comm. 

[B— ,  C— ,R-,  C— .] 

Geog.  Dist. —  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  British  Columbia. 
403a.  SphjrrapicuB  ruber  notkensis  (Suckow). 

Northern  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

Picus  ruber  notkensis  Suckow,  Anfangsgr.  Naturg.  Thiere,  II, 
i,  1800,  535. 
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Sphyrapkus  ruber  notkensis  Richmond,  Proa  Biol.  Soc.  Wmsh. 
XV,  89,  April  25,  1902. 

[B  %T^part,  C  z^i.part,  R  269,  C^part^  C  448,  part:[ 

Gbog.  Dist. —  Western  British  Columbiay  south  to  the  coast 
region  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

489.  Amiillto  owvlniTontris  (Gould),  Tenth  Supplement, 
Auk,  XVIir,  301.  This  should  be  corrected  {cf.  Auk,  XVIII, 
P«  43^)  to  stand  as  follows : 

489.  Amiillto  owvlniTontrfai  dudeonota  (Oberh.)  . 

Amaulia  cervinwentris  chalamota  Obbrholsbr,   Auk,   XV, 
Jan.  1898,  32. 

Amiulis  cennniventris  chalconota  Oberholsbr,  Proc  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1899,  207. 

Genus  MILVULUS  Swains.  (Check-List,  2d.  ed.,  p.  179) 
This  must  p^ive  place  to  Muscivora  of  earlier  date  {ef,  Ober- 
HOLSER,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  193),  which  will  stand  as 


Genus  MX7SCIVORA  Lac£p&de. 

Muscivora  Lac&pIide,  Disc,  du  Cours  d'Hist.  Nat.  1799,  5* 
Type,  Muscuapa  forficata  Gmelin. 

[442.]   MuBCivora  tyranniui  (Linn.). 

Muscicapa  tyrannus  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  12,  I,  1766,  325. 
Muscivora  tyrannus    Oberholser,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,   194. 

443.  Muscivora  forficata  (Gmel.). 

Muscicapa  forficata  Gmelin,  S.  N.  I.  ii,  1788,  931. 
Muscivora  forficata  Oherho^ser,  Auk,    XVIII,    190 1,    194. 

[450].  Myioxetetes  texensis  (Giraud).    This  becomes 
Myioxetetes  sixniliB  supercilioauB  (Bonap.). 
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Tyrannus  supircUiosus  Bonap.  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  i  18. 
Myiozetetes  simUis  sup^ra'/iosusl^ELSOSy  Auk,  April,  1900,  124. 

^7Sd.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  carlottce  Osgood. 

Queen  Charlotte  Jmy. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  carlotta  Osgood,  N.  Am.  Fauna,   No.  21, 
1901,  46. 

[B-,C— ,R-,C-.] 
Geog.  Dist. —  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  British  Columbia. 

480.1.  Aphelocoma  cyanotiB  RiDGw. 

Blue-eared  Jay. 

Aphelocoma  cyanotis  Ridgw.  Man.  N.  Am.  Bds.  1887,  357. 

Geog.  Dist. —  Mexican  tablelands  from  the  City  of  Mexico 
north  through  the  States  of  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Coahuila,  and  Durango ;  casually  to  Sutton  County,  Texas. 

The  Rio  Grande  form  is 

480.2.  Aphelocoma  texana  Ridgw. 

Texan  Jay. 

Aphelocoma  texana  Ridgw.  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  70. 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Southwestern  Texas,  from  Concho  and  Kerr 
Counties  west  to  the  Davis  Mountains. 

498c?.  Agalaius  phoonicena  fortia  Ridgw. 

Thick-billed  Redwing. 

Agelaius  phcenicetts  fortis  Ridgw.       Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci. 
Ill,  April,  1901,  153. 

[B  ^01^  party  C  2 12,  party  R  261,/ar/,  C  316,/drr/.] 

Geog  Dist.  —  Central  North  America,  breeding  northward  ;  in 
migrations  from  Manitoba  south  to  Illinois,  Indian  Territor}% 
and  western  Texas,  westward  to  and  including  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  south  to  Arizona  and  Chihuahua. 

4986.  Agelaiua  phooniceua  nentralis  Ridgw. 

San  Diego  Redwing. 
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Agelaius  phctnicetts  neutralis    Ridow.    Proc.   Wash.    Acad. 
Sci.  Ill,  April,  1901,  153. 

[B  401, /ar/,  C  212,  part^  R  261,/iir/,  0316,/^^/.] 

Geog.  Dist. — Great  Basin  district  of   Uoited   States,   south- 
westward  to  southern  California  and  northern  Lower  California. 

498/  Agelaius  phooniceus  canriniui  Ridgw. 

Northw^estern  Redwing. 

Agelaius  phcsnicetis  caurinus  Ridgw.      Proc.  Wash.    Acad. 
Sci.  Ill,  April,  1901,  153. 

[B  ^01^ party  C  212,  party  R  261, /tfr^,  C  316,/tfr/.] 

Geog.   Dist.  —  Northwest  coast,   in   Washington   and  British 
Columbia ;  northern  California  in  winter. 

505.  Ictams  cacnilatiis  Swains.    This  becomes 
IcteroB  cncnllatiui  sannetti  Ridgw. 

Bennett's  Oriole. 

Icterus  cucuUatus  sennetti  Ridgw.      Proc.  Wash.  Acad.   Sci. 
Ill,  April,  1901,  152. 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

512.  Qoiscalus  macronms  Swains.  This  proves  to  intergrade 
with  Q.  major  {cf.  Ridgway,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  HI, 
1 90 1,  152)  and  should  stand  as 

513(/.  Quiscalus  major  macronnui  (Swains.). 

Quiscalus  macronrus  Swains.     Anim.  in  Menag.  1838,  299. 

Scaphiditrus  major  macrourus  Ridgway,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad. 
Sci.  Ill,  1901,  152. 

Quiscalus  major  macrourus  A.  ().  U.  CoMM. 

515.  Pinicola  enucleator  canadensis  (Cab.).  Tliis be- 
comes 

Pinicola  enucleator  leucnra  (MOller). 
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Loxia  kucura  M0ller,  Volls.  Natursyst.  Suppl.-  und  Register- 
Band,  1776,  150. 

Pinicola  enuckator  kucura  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902, 

85. 

The  name  kucura  has  many  years  priority  over  canadensis   {cf, 
Richmond,  /.  r.). 

544.1.  Ammodramus  Banctomm  Coues.    This  becomes 

544c.  Ammodramus  rostratiis  aanctomm  (Ridgw.). 

Passerculus  sanctorum  Ridgw.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  1883, 
538,  539.  in  teirt. 

Passerculus  rostratus  sanctorum  Ridgw.   Bds.  N.   and  Mid. 

Am.  1, 1901,  200. 
Ammodramus  rostratus  sanctorum  A.  O.  U.  Comm. 

546a.    Ammodramna  aavamianmi  perpallidus  (Coues). 
This  becomes 

AmmodramuB  savamianmi  bimaculatiui  (Swains.). 

Ammodramus  bimaculatus   Swains.  Philos.  Mag.  n.  ser.  I, 
1S27,  435. 

Coturniculus  savannarum  bimaculatus  Ridgw.   Bds.  N.  and 
Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  209. 

Ammodramus  savannarum  bimcMilatus  A.  O.  U.  Comm. 

It  is  evident  that  Ammodramus  bimaculatus  is  referable  to  this 
form  ;    it  has  many  years'  priority  over  perpallidus, 

565.  Spizella  atrigolaris.  The  name  atrigularis  should  be 
changed  to  atrognlaris,  to  conform  to  the  original  spelling. 
(Cf,  RiDGWAY,  Bds.  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  322.) 

567a.  Jnnco  hyemalis  oregonua.  The  name  oregonus  should 
be  changed  to  oreganua,  to  conform  to  the  original  spelling. 
(Cf,  RiDGWAY,  Bds.  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  283.) 

576.  Penccoa  arizonco  Ridgw.,  and  577.     Pencfea  max* 

icana  (Lawr.)  prove  to  be  inseparable  from  Peuccea  botterii 
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(Sclater),  which  must  take  their  place  in  the  Check-List 
{Cf,  RiDGWAY,  Birds  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  pp.  257-259.) 

576.  Penccoa  botterii  (Sclatbr). 

Botteri*s  Sparrow. 
Zonotrichia  botterii  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  214. 
PeuccRa  botterii  Sclater,  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  1861,  116. 

[B— ,  C  17CHI,  R  227,  C  253.] 

Geog.   Dist. —  Mexican   plateau,  north  to  the    Rio    Grande 
Valley  and  Southern  Arizona. 

5886.  Pipilo  maculatiis  magniroBtria  Brewster. 

Large-billed  Towhee. 

Pipilo  maculatus  magnirostris  Brewster,  Auk,  VIII,  April, 
1 89 1,  146  (separates  issued  Feb.  17,  189 1). 

[B_,C-,R_,C— .] 
Geog.  Dist. —  Mountain  districts  of  southern  Lower  California. 

Genus    ±iU±iT±±.RTA    Reichenbach    (Check-List    2d  ed.,  p. 
253)  becomes 

Genus  TIARIS  Swainson. 

Tiaris  Swainson,  Philos.  Mag.  n.  ser.  I,  June,  1827,  438. 
Type,  Tiaris  pusilltis  Swains.  Cf,  Richmond,  Auk,  XLX, 
Jan.  1902,  87.     Nos.  [603]  and  [603.1]  will  stand  as 

[603.]    Tiaris  bicolor  (Linn.)  . 

Fringilla  bicolor  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  12,  I,  1766,  324. 
Tiaris  bicolor  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  87. 

[G03.1.]    Tiaris  canoms  (Gmel.). 

Loxia  canora  Gmelin,  S.  N.  I,  ii,  1788,  858. 
Tiaris  canora  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  87. 

6rj.2.   Petrochelidon  melanogastra  (Swains.). 

Mexican  Cliff  Swallow. 
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Hirundo  melanogaster  Swains.      Philos.   Mag.    n.    ser.    I, 
May,  1827,  366. 

JP\etroc?ulidon\  melanogastra  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  I,  1850,  47. 

[B— ,C— ,R-;C— .] 

Geog.  Dist. —  Mexico,  south  to  Guatemala,  north  into  Arizona, 
along  the  San  Bernardino  and  Santa  Cruz  Rivers.  {Cf,  Mearns, 
Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.  XIV,  178,  Sept.  25,  1901. 

615.  Tachyeinetathalassina  (Swains.)  .    This  becomes 
Tachyeineta  thalasaina  lepida  (Mearns). 

Northern  Violet-green  Swallow. 

Tachyeineta  lepida  Mearns,  Proc.    Biol.   Soc.   Wash.    XV, 
March  5,  1902,  31. 

lachycineta  thalassina  lepida  A.  O.  U.  Comm. 

[B228,  C  113,  R  156,  C  161.] 

Geog.  Dist. —  Western  United  States,  from  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  north  to  the  Yukon  Val- 
ley, south  in  winter  to  Costa  Rica. 

Genus  CUVICOLA  Forster  (Check-List,  2d  ed.,  259 ;  Ninth 
SuppL,  Auk,  XVI,  Jan.  1899,  131).     This  becomes 

Genus  RIP  ARIA  Forster. 

Riparia   Forster,   Syn.   Cat.    Brit.    Bds.    18 17,  17.     Type, 
Riparia  europaa  Forster  =  Hirundo  riparia  Linn. 

Riparia  has  actual  priority,  as  well  as  page  precedence,  over 
Clivicola.  Forster's  work  was  issued  in  two  parts ;  Riparia  was 
published  in  the  first  part  (p.  17),  and  Clivicola  in  a  separately 
issued  second  part  (p.  55),  so  that  Riparia  has  clearly  priority 
over  Clivicola,     Hence  No.  616  of  the  Check-List  will  stand  as 

616.  Riparia  riparia  (Linn.). 

Hirundo  riparia  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  10, 1,  1758,  192. 
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R^aria  r^aria.  Sharps  .&  Wyatt,  Monogr.  Hinuidinide, 
1894,  xliv. 

6815.  VIrao  novobonoansta  bammdiaiiiui  (Bangs  & 
Bradleb)* 

Bemrada  Viroo. 

Vireo  hermudianus  Bangs  dc  Bradlbb,  Auk,  XVIII,  July* 
1901,  252. 

Vireo  nm*eboracemi$  bermudiamus  A.  O.  U.  Comm. 

[B-,C-,R-,.C-.] 

Gbog.  Dist. —  Bermuda  Islands.    (Under  No.  631,  omit  ^'  Resi- 
dent in  Bermuda.'') 

681c.  Virao  novaboraoaiuris  mionui  Nrlson. 

Small  White-eyed  Vireo. 

Vireo  novehoracensis  mUrus  Nelson,  Auk,  XVI,  Jan.  1899, 
30. 

[B-,C-,  R— ,C— .] 

Geog.  Dist. —  Northeastern  Mexico,  northward  to  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  Texas.     {Cf,  Mearns,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  87.) 

633a.  Vireo  bellii  pnsilltui  (Coues).  This  becomes  a  full 
species  ((/!  Grinnell,  Condor,  III,  1901,  187)  and  will 
stand  as 

633.1.   Vireo  pusilltui  Coues. 

681//.  GheothljrpiBtrichasbraohidactyla  (Swains.). 

Northern  Vellow-throat. 

Trichas  brachidactylus  Swainson,  Anim.  in  Menag.  Jan.  1838, 

295- 

Geothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla  W.  Palmer,  Auk,  XVII,  July, 
1900,  221. 

[B  i7o,/<ir/,  C  ^l^part^  R  122, party  C  141,/tf/f.] 
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Geog.  Dist.  —  Northern  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New 
England,  eastward,  and  northward  to  Newfoundland  and  Hudson 
Bay ;  south  in  migration  to  Cuba  and  Costa  Rica. 

703a.  Mimtui  polyglottos  lencoptanui  (Vigors). 

Western  Mookingbird. 

Orpheus  leucopterus  Vigors,  Zool.  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  18. 

Mimus polyglottos  leucopterus  Mearns,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902, 

70. 

[B  2$^,  part,  C  Sjpart,  R  11, /ar/,  C  is/flfr/.] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Southwestern  United  States,  from  Texas  to  the 
Pacific,  southward  into  Mexico  and  Lower  California. 

Genus  HARPORHYNCHUS  Cabanis  (Check-List,  2d  ed., 
p.  292)  becomes 

Genus  TOZOSTOBCA  Wagler. 

Toxostoma  Wagler,  Isis,  May,  1831,  528.  Type,  Toxostoma 
vetula  Wagler  =  Orpheus  curvirostris  Swains.  {Cf.  Rich- 
mond, Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  p.  89.) 

Toxostoma  will  also  replace  Methriopterus  Reich,  as  a  subgenus ; 
Harporhynchus  is  still  tenable  in  a  subgeneric  sense  as  now  used 
in  the  Check-List. 

Nos.  705  to  712  will  stand  as  follows: 

• 

705.  Toxostoma  mfnin  (Linn.). 

Turdus  rufus  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  10,  I,  1758,  169. 
loxostoma  rufum  Cab.  Arch  f.  Naturg.  1847,  i,  207. 

706.  Toxostoma  longirostre  sennetti  (Ridgw.). 

Harporhynchus  longirostris  senmtti  Ridgw.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  X,  Aug.  6,  1888,  506. 

Toxostoma  longirostris  sennetti  Richmond,   Auk,   XIX,  Jan. 
1902,  89. 
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707.  ToxcMrtomm  minrlrostra  (Swaiks.).  ' 

Orpheus  curvirosiris  Swains.  Philos.  Mag.  n.  ser.  I,  1827, 

369. 
Ibxostoma  iurvirosiris  Bonap.  Consp.  Av.  I«  1850,  277. 

• 

707a.  Toxostoina  oundroMi^  pilmml  (Couis.). 

Harporhynchus  curvirosiris  szx.painuri  CouKs,  Key  N.  Am. 
Bds.  1872,  351. 

Ibxostoma  curvirosiris  paimeri  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan. 
1902,89.  ( 

708.  Toanxitonia  bendirai  (Coras). 

Harporhynchus  hcndirei  CouBS,  Am.  Nat.  VI,  1873,  33o- 
Toxosioma  bcndird  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  89. 

709.  Tozostoma  eineremn  (Xantus). 

Harporhynchus  cinereus  Xantus,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sd.  Phila. 

1859,  298. 

loxosioma  cinerca  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  89. 

709a.  Toxostoma  eineremn  meamsi  (Anthony). 

Harporhynchus  cinereus  meamsi  Anthony,   Auk,   XII,  Jan. 

iS9S»  S3- 

Toxostoma  cinerca  meamsi  Richmond,  Auk,  XIX,  Jan.  1902, 
•    89. 

710.  Tozostoma  redivivnm  (Gambel). 

Harpes  rediviva  Gambel,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1845, 
264. 

Toxostoma  rediviva  Gambel,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  2d  ser. 
1847,  42. 

711.  Tozostoma  lecontei  Lawr. 

Toxostoma  lecontei  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  V,  1852,  121. 
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712.  Toxostoma  crissalis  Henrt. 

Toxostoma  crissaiis   Henry,   Proc.   Acad.    Nat.   Sci.   Phila. 
1858,  117. 

Genus  ANORTHTTRA  Rennie  (Ninth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVI, 
1899,  125).  Anorthura  is  a  strict  equivalent  oi  Troglodytes, 
Hence  Anorthura  of  the   Check-X.ist  becomes 


Genus  OLBIORCHILnS  Oberholser. 

Olbiorchilus    Oberholser,    Auk,    XIX,    April)  T902,    177. 
Type,  Motacilla  troglodytes  Linn. 

Anorthura  Rennie  is  a  pure  synonym  of  Troglodytes  Cuvier, 
for  which  it  was  proposed  as  a  substitute.  Cf.  Howe,  Auk,  XIX, 
Jan.  1902,  90;  Oberholser,/^///.  Apr.  1902,  175.  Hence  Nos. 
722,  722a,  722^,  723,  and  723.1  will  stand  as  follows: 

722.  OlbiorchUuB  hiemalis  (ViEiLL.). 

Troglodytes hiemalisWimLh.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV, 
1819,  514. 

Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  Oberh.  Auk,  XIX,  April,  1902,  178. 

722a.  Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  paciflctis  (Baird). 

Troglodytes  hyemalis  var.  pacificus  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  I, 
Sept.  1864,  145. 

Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  pacificus  Oberh.  Auk,  XIX,  April,  1902, 
179-   . 

7225.  OlbiorchUns  hiemalis  helleri  (Osgood). 

Anorthura   hiemalis  heller i    Osgood,    Auk,    XVIII,    April, 
1901,  181. 

Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  helleri  Oberh.  Auk,  XIX,  April,  1902, 
179. 
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728.  OlUoroliiliui  •laacenrig  (Baird). 

TYoghdytes  alascensis  BAtRD,  Trans.  Chicago  Ac  Sd.  I.  1869, 

315,  pi.  XXX,  fig.  3. 

OibiorchUus  alascensis  Obxrh.  Auk,  XIX,  April,  1902,  178. 

728.1  OlMorehlliui  nMliganui  (Obkrh.). 

Atwrthura  meUgera  Obkrh.  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.  1900,  25. 
OibiorchUus  meligerus  Oberh.  Auk,  XIX,  April,  1902,  178. 

769.  H]rlooiolila  aonriMchkm  (Gicel.)     This  becomes 
HylooioUa  guttata  (Pallas)  . 

Alaska  Hermit  Thmah. 

Musckapa  guttata  Pallas,  Tjoo%.  Rosso-Asiat.  I,  1831  (1826), 
465.    Type  locality,  Kadiak  Island. 

Hylocichla  guttata  Brewstxr,  Eds.  Cape  Regbn,  L.  Calif,  (in 

press) . 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Northwest  coast  region,  from  Alaska  to  southern 

British  Columbia,  and  southward  in  winter. 

Tardus  aonalaschka  Gmelin  (S.  N.  I,  ii,  1788,  808)  is  based 
on  a  young  bird,  and  is  unidentifiable.  Muscicapa  guttata 
is  readily  determinable,  and  has  a  definite  type  locality. 
Nos.  759^)  759^9  ^"^  759^*  "^^  stand  as  follows: 

759a.  Hylocichla  guttata  audaboni  (Baird). 

Audubon* ft  Hermit  Thrush. 
Turdtis  auduboni  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  B.  June,  1864,  16. 

Turdus  gtittatus  fi  auduboni  Ridgway,  Om.  40th  Parallel, 
i877>  394. 

Hylocichla  guttata  auduboni  Brewster,  Bds.  Cape  Region,  L. 

Calif,  (in  press). 

7o96.    Hylocichla  guttata  pallasii  (Cab.). 

Hermit  Thrush. 
Turdus  pallasii  Cabanis,  Arch.  f.  Naturg.  1847,  i,  205. 
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Hylocichla  guttata  palktsii  Faxon  &  Allen,  Bds.  Berkshire 
Co.,  Mass.  1900,  9  (in  Coll.  Berkshire  Hist,  and  Sci.  Soc. 
Ill,  No.  2,  113,  Feb.  Z900). 

To  the  above  is  now  added : 
759c.  Hylocichla  guttata  nana  (Aud.). 

Dwarf  Hermit  Tbmsh. 
Turdus  nanus  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  ^°'* 

Hylocichla  guttata  nana  Brewster,  Bds.  Cape  Region,  L. 
Calif,  (in  press). 

[B  ISO, part,  C  A^,  part^  R  S^f^^^^  C  Z,part.'\ 

Geog.  Dist. — Pacific  coast  region,  from  Washington  south- 
ward, breeding  south  to  Sierra  Nevada  region,  east  in  migrations 
to  Nevada  and  Arizona  and  south  to  Lower  California  and  western 
Mexico. 

Genus  HESPEROCICHLA  Baird  (Check-List,  2d  ed.,  p. 
320).     A  prior  name  is  found  in  Ixoreus  Bonap. 


Genus  IZORITD'S  Bonaparte. 

Ixoreus  Bonaparte,  Compt.  Rendus,    XXXVIII,  3,    note, 
Jan.  1854.     Type,  Turdus  nctinus  Gmelin. 

763.  Hesperocichla  ncevia  (Gmel.)  becomes 
Ixorena  ncevins  (  Gmel.  ) . 

Varied  Thriuih. 
Turdus  nctvius  Gmel.  S.  N.  I,  ii,  1788,  817. 

Ixoreus  nctvius  Richmond,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.  XV,  85, 
April  25,  1902. 

768a.  Izorens  ncevioBmemloideB  (Swains.). 

Northern  Varied  Thrush. 
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Orpheus  meruloides  Swainson,  Faun.  Bor^-Amer.  II,  183 1, 
187. 

Hesperocichltx  navia  meruloides  Grinnell,  Auk,  XVIII,  April, 
1901,  142. 

Ixoreus  navius  meruloides  Richmond,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash. 
XV,  85,  April  25,  1902* 

[B  is6yparfy  C  2,/ar/,  R  gypart,  C  S,/flf^/.] 

Geog.  Dist. —  Interior  of  northern  Alaska  and  eastward,  win- 
tering in  southern  California. 

II.   PROPOSED   CHANGES   IN   NOMENCLATURE 

^OT   ADOPTED. 

Ajrthya  vs.  Nyroea  {Cf.  Howe  &  Allen,  Bds.  Mass.  1901, 

S3)' 

Ay  thy  a  has  been  rejected  as  being  a  nomen  nudum  {cf,  Salva- 
DORi,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  XXVII,  1895,  334),  but  since  the 
species  now  commonly  referred  to  it  were  originally  placed  under 
it  by  its  author,  it  cannot  be  properly  construed  in  that  sense. 
As  both  Aythya  and  Nyroea  were  published  in  the  same  year, 
with  no  evidence  as  to  which  has  priority,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  change  in  respect  to  the  use  of  Aythya  in  the 
Check-List. 

2n.    Rallos    crepitans    vs.    Rallus   longirostris  crepitans     {cf. 
Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,315). 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  longi- 
rostris in  the  place  of  crepitans  in  this  and  the  following  case. 

211a.    Rallus  crepitans  saturatUS  vs.  Rallus  longirostris  satu- 
ratus  {cf.  Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  315). 

232.   Macrorhamphos  scolopacens  vs.   M.  griseus  scolopa- 
ecus  {cf.  Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  316). 

Intergradation  between  the  two  forms  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily shown. 
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287.   Hcematoptui  bachmani  vs.  If.  niger  (Pallas). 

If  Pallas's  Zoogr.  Rosso-Asiat.  be  taken  at  1826,  as  has  uni- 
formly been  the  case  in  the  Check-List,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
proposed  change. 

317.  Zenaida  zenaida  vs.  Zenaida  meridionalis  {cf.  Forbes  & 
Robinson,  Bull.  Liverpool  Mus.  I,   1899,  36). 

It  is  evident  that  the  birds  identified  by  Forbes  and  Robinson 
as  Zenaida  meridionalis^  cannot  be  the  types  of  Latham's  Columba 
meridionalis.     (Cf.  Allen,  Auk,  XIX,  July,  1902,  286.) 

320.  Coltimbigallina  passerina   terreatria  vs.  C  /.  pur- 
purea {cf.  W.  Palmer,  Osprey,  V,  1901,  148). 

The  reasons  for  the  proposed  change  are  not  considered  to  be 
well  founded. 

341.  Buteo  albicaadatuB  sennetti  vs.  JB.  albicaudatus  (cf. 
GoDMAN,  Biol.  Cent-Am.  Aves,  III,  1900,  58). 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Committee  was  in  error  in 
accepting  sennetti  as  a  subspecies  of  albicaudatus. 

358.   Falco    richardaoni   vs.    F.   columbarius  richardsoni  (cf. 
Bishop,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  19,  Oct.  1900,  75). 

The  status  of  the  form  is  admittedly  in  doubt,  but  on  the  basis 
of  present  evidence  no  change  is  deemed  advisable. 

403.  Sph3rrapica8  ruber  vs.  S.  varius  ruber  {Cf.  Grinnell, 
Condor,  III,  Jan.  1901,  12). 

Intergradation  not  satisfactorily  proved. 

Sphyrapicus  ruber  flaviventris  {cf  Osgood,  N.   Am.    Fauna, 
No.  21,  1901,  45). 

Picus  flaviventris  Vieill.  proves  to  be  a  synonym  of  Picus 
ruber  notkensis  SUCKOW.  {CJ.  antea,  p.  319,  under  Sphyrapicus 
ruber  notkensis.) 
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Sphyrapicus  varius  daggetii  GRimneLL,  Condor,  III,  Jan. 
190Z,  12. 

Suckow,  in  1800,  gave  a  new  name  {notkemsis)  to  the  northern 
form,  which  restricts  the  name  ruher  to  the  southern  form  named 
S.  V,  daggetti  by  Mr.  Grinnell. 

417a.  AntrcNitomiui  ▼ooifenui  maoromystaz  vs.  A.  macrth 
mystax  {cf,  Rilby,  Osprey,  V,  1901,  loi). 

No  change  conisidered  necessary  until  further  evidence  of  the 
^distinctness  of  the  two  forms  becomes  available. 

460.  Contopiui  pertlnaz  paUidiTvntrto  vs.    HoHwopus  musi- 

cus  {cf,  Sharpe,  Hand-List,  III,  1901,  141). 

lyrannula  musua  Swains,  (in  place  of  perHmax)  is  not  con- 
sidered as  satisfactorily  identifiable. 

466.  Smpidonaz  traiUii  vs.  E.  pusUlus  {cf.  Sharps,  Hand- 
List,  III,  1901,  13S). 

469.  Empidonax  wrightii  vs.  E,  obscurus  {cf.  Sharpe,  /.  c). 

As  there  is  no  new  evidence  presented,  the  Committee  sees  no 
reason  for  reversing  its  previous  carefully  considered  ruling  on 
these  two  cases. 

528.  Leucosticte  griseonacha  vs.  Z.  tephrocotis  griseomucha 

{cf  Grinnell,  Condor,  III,  1901,  20;    Ridgway,  Bds.  N. 
and  Mid.  Am.  L  1901,  72). 

Evidence  of  intergradation  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  reversing,  at  present,  its  deci- 
sion in  relation  to  the  status  of  these  forms. 

PeucaBa  vs.  Aimophila  (if    Ridgway,  Bds.   N.   and   Mid. 
Am.  L  1901,  230.). 

Although  there  is  admittedly  no  distinct  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  two  groups,  as  they  are  commonly  recognized,  there 
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seems  to  be  no  reason  for  disturbing  the  present  nomenclature  of 
the  Check-List  by  introducing  the  proposed  change. 

549.1.  Ammodramtui  nelsoni  vs.  A.  caudacutus  nelsoni^  and 

549.1a.  AmmodramaB  nelsoni  subvirgatUB  vs.  A,  faudacu- 
tus  subtnrgatus  {cf,  Ridgway,  Bds.  N.  and  Middle  Am.  I, 
1901,  221  and  223). 

The  evidence  is  insufficient  to  warrant  a  change  from  the  Com- 
mittee's previous  ruling  {cf.  Ninth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  117, 
118). 

583a.  Melospiza  lincolni  striata  vs.  Melospiza  lincolni  {cf, 
Ridgway,  Bds.  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  190 1,  376). 

There  is  fairly  good  ground  for  the  recognition  of  striata  as  a 
subspecies. 

600a.  Cyanospiza  versicolor  pnlchra  vs.  C.  versicolor  (cf. 
Ridgway,  Bds.  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  205). 

As  C  v.pulchra  is  a  fairly  stable  form  in  Lower  California,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  occurrence  of  intergrades  in  west- 
ern Mexico  should  invalidate  it  as  a  reasonably  good  subs{>ecies 
of  versicolor.  {Cf.  Brewster,  Bds.  Cape  Region,  L.  Calif.,  in 
press). 

617.  Stelgidopter3nc  serripennis  vs.  5.  ruficoUis  serripennis 
{cf  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  II,  1901,  60). 

The  proposed  change  not  considered  expedient. 

612.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons  vs.  P.  pyrrhonota  {cf  Sharpe 
&  Wyatt,  Mon.  Hirun.  II,  523). 

There  is  no  new  evidence  to  show  that  the  change  is  necessary. 

S^iwraB\s.ffenicocichla{cf  Dubois,  Syst.  Av.  1901,  436). 

Dubois  emends  Seiurus  to  Siurus  and  then  rejects  it  as  too 
near  Seiurus  I 
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681&  Ooothlypis  trtohM  Ignota  vs.  Geothlyph  irkkas  rmcae 
{cf.  Tenth  SuppL,  Auk,  XVIII,  190Z,  318). 

The  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  the  proposed  change  are 
not  satisfactory. 

Troglodjrtes  vs.  Hykmathrous  {cf.  Hows  &  Allbw,  Bds. 
Mass.  1901,  92  ;  Hows,  Auk,  XIX,  89). 

HyUmathrous  is  a  pure  synonym  of  Tkryothprus^  and  has  no 
bearing  on   Troglodytes.     {Cf.  Obkrholsbr,  Auk,  XIX,    1902, 

I75-) 

Anorthiira  vs.  JVoglodytes  {cf.  Howk,  Auk,  XIX,  1902,  90). 

Anorthura  was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  JVaghdyiis  and  is 
hence  a  synonym  of  it  See  antta^  p.  329,  where  Anorthura 
is  replaced  by  OlbiorchUus. 

766.  HylocioUa  tomiomiomom  vs.  Tardus  minor  Dubois,  Syn. 
Av.  Z901,  402. 

Turdus  minor  Gmel.  is  not  regarded  as  satisfactorily  identi 
fiable. 


III.   SPECIES   AND   SUBSPECIES   NOT   ACCEPTED. 

lyranntis  tyrannus  vexator  Bangs  {cf.  Mearns,  Auk,  Jan. 
1902,  72). 

A  reexamination  of  the  case  confirmed  the  Committee  in  its 
former  ruling  (cf  Ninth  Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  131), 
that  the  ascribed  characters  were  too  slight  for  recognition  in 
nomenclature. 

Passerailus  sandivkhensis  labradorius  Howe,  Contr.  N.  Am, 
Orn.  I,  Oct.  14,  1 90 1,  I. 

Considered  to  be  inseparable  from  Ammodramus  sandwkkensis 
savanna. 
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Amtnfidramus  sandwichensis  xanthophrys  Grinnell,  Condor, 
III,  1901,  21. 

Not  distinguishable  from  A,  sandwichensis  alaudinus, 

Ammodramus  caudacutus  diversus  Bishop,  Auk,  XVIII,  July, 
1901,  269. 

Found  to  be  similar  to  examples  from  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  and  hence  not  separable  from  A,  caudacutus, 

Cardinalis  bermudianus  Bangs  &  Bradlee,  Auk,  XVIII,  July, 
1901,  256  (June  30,  1901). 

Cardinaiis  cardinalis  somerstWiLKKiLh^  Atn.  Journ.  Sci.  (4)  XII, 
July;  1901,  65  (June  30,  1901). 

The  characters  assigned,  to  the  Bermuda  bird  are  considered  as 
too  slight  and  inconstant  to  require  recognition  in  nomenclature. 

Zamelodia  melanocephala  capitalis  (Baird).     Cf.  McGregor, 
Condor,  III,  1901,  41. 

This  is  an  earlier  name  for  Z.  melanocephala  microrhyncha  Grin- 
nell,  previously  rejected  by  the  Committee  as  not  entitled  to 
recognition  {cf.  Tenth  Supplement,  Auk,  XVIII,  July,  1901,  313). 

Vireo  pusillus  albatus  Grinnell,  Condor,  III,  1901,  187. 

Not  satisfactorily  distinguishable  frpm  V,  pusillus.  (Cf, 
Brewster,  Bds.  Cape  Region  L.  Calif.,  in  press.) 

Galeoscoptes  bermudianus   Bangs  &   Bradlee,  Auk,  XVIII, 
July,  1901,  253. 

Not  distinguishable  from  G,  carolinensis, 

Ifylocichla  aonalaschkce  verecunda  Osgood,  Auk,  XVIII,  April, 

1901,  183. 

*  »     -  .' .       . 

Rejected  as  being  the  same  as  Turdus  nanus  Aud.,  which,  as 

Hylocichla  guttata  nana,  is  adopted  (antea^  p,  33 1 )  as  the  name  of 

thp  .Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush.     IC/".  Brewster,  Bds.  Cape  Region 

L.  Calif.,  in  press.) 
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SiaUa  siaUs  Urmudefuis  Vbkkill,  Am.  Joiub.  Sd;  (4)  XII, 
July,  1901,  65. 

Differences  too  sUght  and  incbiisttiit  for  reoogiittioii. 


illV.  DEFERRED  FOR  FURTHER  INVESTIGATION. 

07eIonrh7iiohiui   vs.  PkakrU  {tf.  Tenth    Supjrf.,  Aak« 
XVIII,  1901,  314). 

52.2Iiantti  TOgw  vs.  Z.  argetUmh^  {ff.  KobbC,  Aok,  XIX»  1902, 
19-24).  * 

68a.  Fiilmantti  gliolilhi  fUlBor  vs.  F^gimemiUt 

i 

94.  PnJBniui  fnliginomui  vs.  P.  gnseus. 

120.  Phalaeroooraz  dUophos  vs.  P.  iKtfri^^ 

121.  Phalacrocorax  mexionniui  vs.  P.  vigua  mexuanus. 
128a,  1236.  Phalacrocoraz  pelagidtui  robiistiui  et  rasplen- 

dens  vs.  P,  pelagicus, 

124.  Phalacrocorax  urile  vs.  P.  bkristatus. 

127.  Pelecantui  calif omiciui  vs.  P.  fuscus  [»  ocddeniaiis]  caH- 
formcus. 

Olor  vs.  Cygnus. 

The  preceding  seven  cases,  left  over  last  year  {cf.  Tenth  SuppL, 
Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  314,  315),  still  remain  misettled.  • 

193.   Ardea  ward!  vs.  A,  herodias  wardi  {cf.  Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk, 
XVIfl,  1901,315). 

Rallus  letnpes  Bangs,  Bull.  N.  Engl.  Zo5L  Club,  I,  1899,  45* 
Referred  to  Mr.  Brewster  as  a  subcommittee. 
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216.1.  Porsana  cotnmicnlaB  {cf.  Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk^  XVIIl, 
1901,  316).     Referred  to  Mr.  Brewster  as  a  subcommittee. 

[230.1.]   Oallinago  major  vs.  G,  media  {cf.  Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk., 
XVIII,  3 IS). 

277a.  2lgialiti8  meloda  circtimcincta  vs.  ^.  meioda  {cf. 
Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,   1901,  316).     Referred  to  Dr. 
Dwight  as  a  subcommittee. 

Buteo  borealis  umbrinus  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  II, 
1901,  67. 

Strigidte  vs.  Aluconida,  and  Strix  vs.  Aluco  {cf.   Tenth 
Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  316). 

877.  Snmia  nlnla  vs.  S.  ulula  doliata  {cf.  Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk, 
XVIII,  1901,  316). 

Nyctala  vs.  Cryptoglaux  {cj.  Richmond,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901, 
193)- 

Picoides  arcticus  tenuirostris  Bangs,  Auk,  XVII,  1900,  131. 
Still  deferred,  owing  to  lack  of  material. 

AntrostomoB   vs.    Caprimulgus    {cf   Tenth    Suppl.,    Auk, 
XVIII,  1901,317). 

ContopuB  vs.  Horizopus  {cf   Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,   XVIII, 
190^  317)- 

Contopus  richardsoni  saturatus  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII,  1900,  116. 

Again  deferred  on  account  of  lack  of  material. 

Coccothraostes  vs.  Hesperiphona   {cf  Ridgway,   Bds.  N. 
and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  57). 

Ammodramos  vs.  Passerculus  {cf  Ridgway,  /.  r.  187). 

AmmodraxnuB  vs.  Centronyx  {cf,  Ridgway,  /.  c.  202). 
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▲mmodramiui  vs.  Cotumieulus  {cf.  Ridoway,  /.  e.  205). 

501a.  Stnmella  magna  hoopaal  vs.  51  magna  mexicana. 

501A.  Stnmalla  magna  neglaota  vs.  Siumella  ntgletta. 

StumeUa  magna  argutula^  Bangs. 

The  SturneUa  cases  {cf.  Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901, 
317)  were  again  deferred  on  account  of  lack  of  time  and  material 
for  their  proper  investigation. 

Loxia  curvirostra  hendirei  {cf.  Mkrriam,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No. 
16,  1899,  123 ;  R1DGWAY9  Bds.  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901, 

50)- 

567A.  Jonoo  hyemalia  oonnaotans  vs.  /.  oreganus  shufMH 
{cf.  Ridgway,  Bds.  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  285). 

567c.  Jonoo  hyemalia  fhnrbari  vs.  Junco  onganus  thurberi 

{cf.  RiDGWAY,  /.  C,  287). 

b^ld.  Jonoo  hyemalia  pinoaoa  vs.  funco  oreganus  finosus 

{cf  RiDGWAY,  /.  C.  288). 

568.1.  Jonoo  anneotena  (Eighth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XIV,  1897,  129); 
eliminated  as  a  hybrid   between  /.  cankers  and  /.  meamsi 

(cf  RiDGWAY,  /.  r.  276). 

570a.  Jonoo  phasonotoa  doraalia  vs.  /.  dorsalis  {cf,  Ridcway, 

/.  c.  397). 

574//.  Amphiapisa  belli  nevadenaia  vs.  A.  nevculensis  {cf. 

Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  318). 

Melospisa  melodia  vs.  M.  cinerea,  involving  the  names  of 

all  the  members  of  the  group  {cf  RidgwaV,  Bds.  N.  and 
Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  349-3 78 )»  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  forms  treated  by  Mr.  Ridgway  as  subspecies  of  M. 
cinerea^  and  of  several  forms  deferred  last  year  {cf.  Tenth 
Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  318). 
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These  questions  were  all  referred  to  a  subcommittee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Brewster,  Stone»  and  Dwight,  to  report  upon  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

PasBerella    {cf.  Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,   XVIII,  1901,  318). 
The  consideration  of    the  subspecies  of  the  Passerella   iliaca 
group   was   referred  to  a  subcommittee   consisting  of  Messrs. 
Brewster,  Dwight,  and  Stone. 

Pipilo  fascuB  caroles,  and  three  other  forms  of  the  P. 
fuscus  group,  as  recognized  in  the  Check-List,  whose  status 
or  relationships  have  been  recently  questioned. 
Referred  to  Messrs.  Brewster,  Dwight  and  Stone  as  a  subcom- 
mittee for  consideration. 

602.   Sporophila   morelleti   sharpei    vs.   S,    moreUeti    {cf, 
RiDGWAY,  Bds.  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  575). 

Subfamily  PtiliogonatinaB  vs.  Family  Ptiiiogonatidce  {cf,  Ridg- 
WAY,  Bds.  N.  and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  21). 

Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans  W.  Palmer  {cf.  Tenth  Suppl., 
Auk,  XVIII,  318). 

Referred  to  Dr.  Merriam  as  a  subcommittee. 

Subfamily  MixninaB  vs.  Family  Mimida  {cf  Ridgway,  Bds.  N. 
and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  23). 

Geothlypis  trichas  sinuosa  Grinnell,  Condor,  III,  190 1,  65. 

Geothlypis  trichas  scirpicola   Grinnell,  Condor,  III,  1901, 

6s- 
Salpinctes  obsoletus  pulverius  Grinnell,  Auk,  XV,  1898,  238. 

Again  deferred,  owing  to  lack  of  material. 

Subfamily  Sittines  vs.  Family  Sittidct  {cf  Ridgway,  Bds.    N. 
and  Mid.  Am.  I,  1901,  22). 

740a.  Parus  hudsonicuB  stoneyi  vs.   Pants  //.  ti^ura   {cj. 
Tenth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  319). 

Again  deferred. 
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743a.  dwmna  fsadata  heiuh«wt  vs.  C.^tdalm,  and 

OuMK^a  faseiata  intermedia  (rf.  TenA  SuppI,  Aok,  XVIII,- 
1901,  319). 

The  Chanma  cases  were  referred  to  Dr.  Uerrian  as  a  nb> 


Hyhdehla  aanaiatcAka  tUvim  Grihiibll,  Ank,  JLVUIt  1901, 

■s». 

All  the  cases  involving  the  question  of  generK  c 
rank,  sfcheduled  In  the  Tenth  Supplement  (Auk,  XVIII,  1901,  pp. 
3i9t  3>o)i  also  the  several  new  questions  of  like  chaiacler,  aad 
of  the  family  and  subfamily  rank  of  certain  groups  (as  1 
above),  were  necessarily  deferred. 
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THE  BIRDS   OF   THE  ISLAND   OF   CARRIACOU. 

BY   JOHN   GRANT   WELLS. 

Fart  II.      Land  Birds, 

(  Concluded  from  p,  247.) 

47.  Columba  corensis  GmcL  Ramikr. —  This  beautiful  pigeon  is  our 
finest  game  bird,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  sportsmen.  They  are 
numerous,  and  breed  in  numbers  on  the  small  islets ;  a  few  nest  at 
Chapeau  Carr^  and  that  vicinity.  They  are  capable  of  being  tamed  if 
taken  from  the  nest  when  Hedged  and  fed  by  the  hand  until  they  are  able 
to  pick  up  food  for  themselves,  when  they  can  be  kept  like  ordinary  pig- 
eons. A  remarkable  feature  is  that  in  the  wild  state  the  Ramier  is 
exclusively  a  frugivorous  bird,  but  the  tame  ones,  raised  on  Indian  corn, 
will  not  take  fruit,  though  freshly  picked  and  given  to  them.  In  Grenada 
the  Ramier  is  principally  confined  to  the  ^high  woods,^  but  in  Carriacou 
they  are  found  ail  over  the  island,  from  the  grape  trees  on  the  beach  to 
High  North.  Several  spots  are  favorite  resorts  of  these  birds  where 
good  shooting  can  be  obtained,  notably  Dumfries  Gully,  Bclair  Ridge, 
and  Quarry  Road.  I  have  shot  many  on  an  *  acoumar '  tree  in  Belair 
village  surrounded  by  dwelling  houses,  and  at  Hermitage  they  can  be 
shot  from  the  door  step  as  they  fly  to  and  fro,  at  certain  seasons,  to  their 
feeding  grounds.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  on  the  outspreading 
branches  of  the  seaside  grape  tree  or  on  a  mangrove  tree.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  dry  sticks,  hollowed  in  the  middle  by  the  weight  of  the 
bird ;  the  eggs  are  two,  pure  white,  and  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  domes- 
tic pigeon. 

48.  Zenaida  martinicana  Bonap.     Zenaida  castanea  (Wagl.).     TouR- 
TERELLE  ;  SEASIDE  DovE;  \ViLL>  PiGEON. —  Thls  dove  is  quite  numerous 
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all  round  the  island  though  it  is  seldom  seen  on  the  highest  hills;  it  is  t 
ground  pigeon,  feeding  on  *  pigeon  peas  ^  and  fallen  berries  and  seeds, 
though  it  may  also  be  found  eating  the  gomier  and  acoumar  fruit.  Thcv 
are  excellent  for  the  table,  and  consequently  large  numbers  are  shot : 
the  peasants  catch  scores  in  traps  and  snares  and  they  are  taken  to 
Grenada  for  sale.  They  nest  on  the  cliffs  near  the  sea  and  also  on  the 
small  islands;  the  nest  is  only  a  few  dry  sticks,  generally  placed  in  a  sea- 
side grape  tree.  I  have  found  some  of  their  eggs  laid  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
on  the  ground.     The  eggs  are  white,  and  two  in  number. 

49.  Zenaida  rubripes  Z.awr.  Trinidad  Ground  Dove;  Mountain' 
Dove. —  This  beautiful  little  dove  occurs  in  numbers.  Unlike  the  other 
members  of  the  dove  family,  it  is  found  in  flocks  of  6  to  15.  It  feed«<  on 
the  seeds  of  grasses  and  shrubs,  and  when  flushed  from  its  feeding 
grounds  generally  flies  a  short  distance  and  alights  in  a  tree.  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  thirty-three  perched  together  on  an  accacia  tree.  Har- 
vey Vale  and  Beausejour  pastures  are  favorite  resorts  of  these  birds. 
They  are  very  swift  on  the  wing,  and  it  needs  a  quick  eye  to  shoot  many 
of  them,  and  owing  to  their  close  plumage  they  *  carry  away  *  a  deal  of  i&hot. 
I  have  known  one  of  these  birds  to  drop  nearly  half  a  mile  off  after  being 
hit.  The  eggs  are  two,  pure  white;  the  nest  is  placed  in  the  accacia 
bushes  and  on  the  islets. 

50.  Columbigallina  passerina  (Linn).  Ground  Dove;  *  Ortolan.* — 
This  pretty  little  dove  is  very  abundant  all  over  the  island,  the  pastures 
and  seed  bearing  grasses  and  shrubs  being  conducive  to  its  welfare.  Thcv 
are  fond  of  newly  cleared  land,  and  may  be  found  in  pairs  on  the  roadN, 
especially  after  they  have  been  repaired. 

The  nest  is  a  rude  structure  of  dried  stalks  and  grass,  generally  found 
in  a  short  stump  or  low  shrub,  in  which  are  laid  two  pure  white  eggs, 
measuring  .85  X  -60. 

51.  Falco  columbarius  Linn.  Pigeon  Hawk. —  This  is  a  migrant,  and 
arrives  about  the  same  time  as  the  different  species  of  Scolopacida-,  on 
which  they  prey. 

52.  Pandion  haliaetus  carolincnsis  {Gmel.).  Osprev  ;  Fisii  Hawk. — 
A  migrant  which  visits  the  island  regularly  every  year;  it  is  generally 
seen  in  August  and  remains  until  February  and  March.  It  frequents  the 
bavs  around  the  coast  ;  seldom  more  than  one  is  seen  at  a  time. 

53.  Coccyzus  amcricanus  (/,/«//.).  American  Cuckoo. —  This  bird  is 
new  to  our  avifauna;  1  never  saw  it  or  heard  of  its  being  seen  until  the 
year  1896,  when  I  saw  a  pair  in  Grand  Anse  pasture,  the  male  of  which  I 
shot.  Since  then  I  have  seen  them  everv  vear,  about  OcioIkt  and 
November  ;  it  is  a  mij^rant. 

54.  Coccyzus  minor  {Gtncl.).  Cuckoo  Manioc;  Rain-iiird. —  A  la/y 
and  foolish  looking  bird,  it  creeps  along  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  will 
take  a  short  tlight  if  alarmed.  It  feeds  on  crickets  and  other  insects.  Its 
note  is  a  harsh  i^ratinj^  sound  which  the  peasants  say  is  its  "calling  for 
rain."  The  nest  is  difVicult  to  find,  being  usually  placed  in  a  tree  covered 
with  liannes.     The  eggs  are  pale  green. 
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55.  Crotophaga  ani  Linn,  Corbeau  ;  Tick  Bird.  —  Not  numerous 
in  Carriacou  ;  small  flocks  may  be  met  with  in  the  pastures  where  cattle 
are  feeding,  and  they  are  often  seen  in  the  grass  by  the  roadside  hunting 
for  crickets,  their  keel-shaped  bill  being  admirably  adapted  to  separat- 
ing the  blades  of  grass  and  starting  the  crickets  which  are  then  pounced 
upon. 

The  nesting  habits  of  this  bird  are  peculiar.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  how  many  eggs  are  laid  by  each  bird,  as  they  use  one  large 
nest  in  common.  A  flat  nest  is  first  built  and  about  6  or  7  eggs  laid  in 
it ;  then  these  are  covered  over  and  more  eggs  laid,  and  so  on  until  four 
or  five  layers  of  nests  have  been  constructed  one  over  the  other.  I  have 
seen  four  of  these  birds  sitting  on  the  nest  together.  When  the  top  layer 
of  eggs  is  hatched,  and  the  young  fledged,  it  is  scraped  off  and  incubation 
goes  on  with  each  succeeding  layer,  until  all  the  eggs  are  hatched.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  light  green  when  newly  laid,  but  they  soon  become  coated 
with  a  chalky  substance,  which  gets  stained  and  scratched,  giving  them  a 
dirty  appearance.    They  measure  1.28  X  1.04. 

56.  Ceryle  alcyon  {Linn.),  Belted  Kingfisher. — This  interesting 
migrant  visits  the  island  about  Au£[ust,  and  may  be  found  in  pairs  fre- 
quenting the  manchineel  trees  along  the  shore.  They  generally  perch 
on  a  twig  overhanging  the  sea,  from  which  they  plunge  and  take  their 
finny  prey.  When  flying  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  when  alarmed,  they 
utter  a  prolonged  churr. 

57.  Eulampis  holosericeus  {Linn.).  Green  Hummingbird.  —  Not 
numerous  ;  generally  seen  in  pairs.  Its  nest,  usually  *  saddled  *  on  a 
large  tree  limb,  is  a  beautiful  and  compact  structure.  The  two  eggs  are 
pure  white. 

58.  Bellona  cristata  (Linn.).  Crested  Hummingbird;  Colibri. — 
This  diminutive  bird  is  one  of  the  most  pugnacious  known  here ;  it  will 
attack  any  bird  that  approaches  its  nest.  I  have  seen  it  drive  off  a  hawk 
by  perching  on  its  head  and  pecking  at  its  eyes.  They  have  many  battles 
with  each  other,  especially  when  several  of  them  congregate  over  a  tree 
covered  with  blossoms.  At  such  times  their  motions  are  so  quick  that  the 
eye  can  hardly  follow  them,  but  the  whirring  of  the  wings  and  clashing 
of  the  beaks  tell  the  fury  of  the  combat.  The  nest  is  usually  built  on  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  tamarind  tree,  or  on  roots  under  the  banks  of 
the  road.  In  the  Parish  Church  in  Hillsborough  a  pair  of  these  birds 
have  built  their  nest  on  the  rope  suspending  a  chandelier  and  reared 
their  young  for  several  years.  I  have  also  seen  a  nest  built  on  a  long 
nail  in  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Hillsborough.  The  nests  are  beautiful 
little  structures,  sometimes  constructed  of  fine  mosses,  but  those  built  of 
cotton  wool  and  covered  outside  with  spiders*  web  and  fine  bark  are 
exquisite.    They  lay  two  diminutive  white  eggs. 

59.  Milvulus  tyrannus  {Linn.),  Scissortail;  Fork-tail  Fly- 
catcher.—  This  is  a  migrant,  arriving  in  August  in  considerable  num- 
bers.    It  frequents  the  pastures  near  the  seashore,  and  preys  upon  the 
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winged  insects  which  swarm  about  the  rain-pools  and  swamps.  It  inflicts 
punishment  on  the  sandpipers  and  other  small  birds,  attacking  thera  with 
its  strong  bill  and  opening  and  shutting  its  tail  feathers  like  a  pair  of 
shears.  Like  most  of  the  family  of  Flycatchers,  this  bird  has  on  its  head 
a  crest  of  bright  crimson  and  jrellow  feathers  which  is  concealed  except 
when  excited  or  in  chase  of  its  prey. 

60.  Tyrannus  roatratus  (Scl,).  Pippiree.  —  This  bold  and  dashing 
bird  may  often  be  seen  perched  at  the  top  of  some  dry  tree  on  the  lookout 
for  flying  ants  and  othef  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  darts  out  on  its 
prey  in  the  air,  turning  and  twisting  about  with  ease,  and  the  snapping  of 
its  strong  bill  can  be  heard  as  it  closes  over  the  capture.  It  also  frequents 
the  ponds  and  pools,  where,  skimming  along  the  surface,  it  captures 
dragon-flies,  etc  They  show  great  courage  in  defending  their  nests  and 
will  peck  at  the  eyes  and  hands  of  anyone  climbing  the  tree  on  which  the 
nest  is  situated ;  dogs  passing  near  the  tree  are  vigorously  attacked,  and 
pigs  seem  to  be  most  obnoxious  to  them.  In  the  early  morning  its  shrill 
note  is  heard,  pip-pi-rtt^  repeated  often  in  quick  succession. 

It  nests  generally  in  the  white  cedar  trees  and  also  on  the  hog  plum; 
the  nest  is  loosely  formed  of  dry  tendrils  and  midribs  of  leaves ;  there  is 
no  soft  lining  for  the  eggs,  though  the  shallow  cup  in  the  centre  ia 
usually  of  finer  material.  The  eggs  are  three,  reddish  buff  handsomely 
marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of  red-brown  and  dark  gray;  they 
measure  1.15  X  .75. 

61.  Myiarchus  oberi  Lawr,  Pippirbb-gros-tbte. —  This  bird  is  not 
abundant.  It  has  a  foolish  appearance,  and  will  remain  perched  on  a  twig 
for  several  minutes  muttering  its  call  noie  pieett  pUet.  It  nests  in  holes 
in  trees,  the  nest  being  usually  composed  of  horse  hair,  bits  of  rag,  rotten 
wood,  etc.  The  eggs  are  three  and  sometimes  four  in  number,  of  a  light 
buff  color  thickly  scribbled  over  and  blotched  with  brownish  purple  ;  they 
measure  .96  X  .70. 

62.  Elainea  martinica  (Linn.).  Top-knot  Pippiree. —  This  is  an 
active  and  lively  little  bird;  its  note  may  be  heard  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  seems  to  say  Ladies-LadUs-Ladits-your-laxy.  It  is  quick 
in  its  movements  when  darting  after  insects  on  the  wing  or  flitting  from 
branch  to  branch. 

It  builds  a  beautiful  little  nest,  usually  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and 
sometimes  *  saddled  '  on  a  large  limb,  in  shape  like  a  shallow  cup  about  3 
inches  in  diameter  and  i  inch  deep.  It  is  composed  outwardly  of  skeleton 
leaves  interwoven  with  cobwebs  and  cotton  wool ;  it  is  lined  with  fine 
tendrils  and  feathers.  It  lays  two  eggs,  pale  buff  with  a  pink  tinge  and  a 
circle  of  brown  and  purple  spots  round  the  blunt  end  ;  they  measure  .So 
X  .64. 

63.  Quiscalus  luminosus  Lawr.  Black  Bird;  Merlb.  —  Numerous 
all  over  the  island,  this  bird  does  good  service  among  the  sheep  and  oxen 
by  picking  off  the  ticks  that  infest  them ;  but  they  are  detested  by  the 
peasants  for  robbing  the  cornfield.    They  will  dig  up  the  grains  of  maize 
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when  planted,  eat  the  sprouts  as  thejr  come  up,  and  also  feast  upon  the 
joung  ears,  uttering  all  the  while  their  cry  of  green-corn'sweet,  Thejr 
are  gregarious,  large  numbers  being  often  seen  together.  A  tree  with 
thick  foliage  is  usually  chosen  for  roosting,  the  mango  tree  being  often 
•elected.  Hundreds  of  them  may  be  seen  flying  to  one  of  these  trees  at 
dusk,  and  the  noise  made  by  them  before  settling  down  is  nearly  deafen- 
ing. 

Everything  eatable  seems  to  be  food  for  this  bird,  and  it  is  certainly  an 
impudent  thief.  I  have  seen  it  watching  the  vendors  of  cakes  in  the 
market  place,  and  as  one  of  them  leaves  the  tray  for  a  while,  down  swoops 
the  blackbird  and  helps  himself  to  a  bun  or  other  choice  bit.  He  will 
hop  about  the  counter  of  the  butcher^s  stall  and  snatch  up  scraps  of  meat 
as  they  fly  from  the  chopper.  It  eats  grain,  ground  nuts,  fruit,  and  also 
robs  the  nests  of  other  birds  of  the  newly  hatched  young  which  it  devours. 
When  the  Indian  corn  is  being  planted  little  urchins  are  kept  in  the  fields 
all  day  knocking  two  bits  of  iron  together,  pelting  the  blackbirds  with 
stones,  and  roundly  abusing  them  both  in  words  and  song. 

In  spite  of  his  sins  this  is  a  showy  bird.  It  is  striking  to  see  the  male 
strutting  about  with  the  sun  reflected  on  the  beautiful  purple-black  of  its 
neck  and  wings,  cocking  up  its  boat-shaped  tail  every  now  and  then.  The 
female  is  of  a  sober  brown  color.  They  nest  in  colonies,  several  nests 
being  placed  on  the  same  tree.  The  nests  are  usually  composed  of  dry 
roots  and  coarse  straw  well  plastered  with  cow  dung.  The  eggs  are  three 
and  sometimes  four,  of  a  light  blue,  scribbled  and  blotched  all  over  with 
purple  and  black  ;  they  measure  i.03  X  .76  to  x. 00  X  .72. 

64.  Molothrus  atronitens.  Cowbird. — This  bird  was  not  observed 
until  June,  1899,  when  flocks  of  six  to  ten  were  to  be  seen  about  Hermitage 
and  Harvej'  Vale  pastures.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  migrant,  though  a  few 
stragglers  are  seen  all  the  year  round. 

65.  Tiarisbicolor  (Zri»».)'  Ser-see  Zbrbe  ;  Black-faced  Sebd-batbr. 
—  Abundant  all  over  the  island  is  this  sober  colored  little  quit.  It  feeds 
on  the  seeds  of  grasses.  It  builds  a  domed  nest  when  placed  in  a  shrub  or 
in  the  roots  of  trees  on  the  roadsides,  but  when  built  inside  of  a  house  it 
takes  the  shape  of  the  angle  between  two  joists.  Several  of  them  nest 
inside  the  church  in  Hillsborough ;  one  pair  built  in  a  hanging  lamp 
there  and  reared  its  young.  In  the  court  house  a  pair  of  these  birds  have 
reared  two  broods  for  several  seasons  in  a  nest  placed  in  a  'sea  fan^ 
which  stands  on  a  shelf.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  dull  white,  with 
reddish  brown  spots,  confluent  at  the  blunt  end  ;   they  measure  .59  X  .48. 

66.  Progne  dominicensis  (Gmel.).  Purple  Swallow. —  Flocks  of 
these  birds  may  be  seen  hovering  about  over  the  fields  and  pastures  cap- 
turing winged  insects,  especially  after  a  morning  shower.  About  noon 
they  roost  in  numbers  on  some  dry  tree,  or  in  the  upper  branches  of  the 
silk  cotton  tree.  They  nest  in  holes  in  the  cliffs  and  in  the  walls  of 
abandoned  sugar  works. 

67.  Hirundo  erythrogaster  (Bodd.).      Rufous-bellied   Swallow. — 
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This  migrant  appears  in  August  when  large  fiocks  ma^  be  seen  near  the 
sea  coast,  darting  about,  and  occasionally  resting  on  a  dry  twig.  Thej 
disappear  in  November  and  December. 

68.  Vireo  calidris  (Linn.),  Bastard  Grieve. —  In  the  early  mornings, 
notably  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  note  of  this  bird  is  heard 
repeated  energetically  every  few  seconds,  Swett^  too  sweety  not-too-sweet^ 
as  it  creeps  along  the  branches  of  the  tamarind  trees.  It  is  a  shy  bird 
and  yet  inquisitve,  as  it  will  come  quietly  to  the  end  of  a  branch  to  peep 
at  anyone  standing  under  the  tree,  and  on  the  least  motion  being  made 
by  the  person,  it  makes  off  quickly.  Its  food  is  principally  insects,  but 
it  also  eats  a  small  red  berry,  the  fruit  of  a  wild  shrub.  It  is  pretty  well 
distributed  all  over  the  island.  It  builds  a  pensile  nest,  usually  in  the 
fork  of  a  small  twig,  and  sometimes  suspended  between  two  twigs,  very 
compactly  formed  of  dried  grasses  and  fine  tendrils  intermixed  with  cot- 
ton wool.  In  shape  the  nest  is  like  a  deep  teacup.  The  three  eggs  are 
white,  with  a  few  scattered  spots  of  dark  brown,  and  measure  .S8  X  -60. 

69.  Coereba  saccharina  (iLawr.).  Sucrier;  Yellow  See-see. —  This 
pretty  little  bird  is  numerous  in  Carriacou,  and  may  be  seen  wherever 
there  are  blossoms,  it  being  fond  of  the  insects  found  in  the  petals ;  it 
also  is  partial  to  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear.  It  nests  both  in  trees  and 
in  houses,  the  nests  built  outside  are  dome-shaped,  those  inside  are  gen- 
erally built  to  suit  a  space  between  two  beams  or  flat  on  the  sill.  The 
church  in  Hillsborough  is  a  favorite  nesting  place  of  this  bird.  I  have 
seen  a  pair  busily  engaged  building  a  nest  on  a  chandelier  in  the  church 
whilst  divine  service  was  being  held  and  over  500  persons  were  in  the 
building.  A  pair  built  a  nest  and  reared  their  young  in  a  tethering 
chain  hung  up  for  sale  in  one  of  the  shops  in  Hillsborough.  I  might 
cite  many  other  queer  nesting  places. 

On  a  window  sill  in  my  office,  a  goblet  of  water  is  placed  tv^ry  day  to 
cool;  a  pair  of  these  birds  seem  to  consider  it  is  put  there  for  their  »ole 
use  and  benefit ;  they  will  perch  on  the  rim,  take  a  drink,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  have  a  bath,  and  sprinkle  the  water  about. 

The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  of  a  dull  white  thickly  spotted  with 
brown. 

70.  Seiurus  nscvius  (Bodd.).  Water  Thrush. —  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  mangrove  swamps  this  lively  little  bird  may  be  seen,  hopping  about 
and  flicking  its  tail  up,  uttering  at  the  same  time  its  note  tseep^  tseep.  It 
is  a  migrant,  though  I  have  observed  one  or  two  all  the  year  round. 

71.  Mimus  gilvus  {Vicill.).  Mockingbird;  Pied  Carreau. — The 
conditions  of  this  island  seem  particularly  to  suit  this  bird,  as  it  is  found 
in  profusion  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  commonest  bird  here.  Everywhere  its  song 
may  be  heard,  always  varying  and  ever  delightful.  Its  notes  may  be  heard 
at  intervals  on  moonlight  nights,  which  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the 
West  Indian  Nightingale.  It  feeds  on  both  fruit  and  insects,  and  is  very 
partial  to  the  berry  of  the  black  sage.  It  has  been  accused  of  eating  the 
eggs  of  other  birds,  but  of  this  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.     It  nests 
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everywhere,  the  accacia  trees  being  often  selected.  The  nest  is  usually  a 
rude  platform  of  dried  twigs,  with  a  round  depression  in  the  middle  lined 
with  fine  roots,  etc. ;  in  this  are  laid  three  eggs,  which  vary  considerably 
in  color  and  marking;  clutches  are  rarely  found  to  be  alike.  The  general 
color  is  pale  green,  spotted  and  blotched  with  brown;  thej'  measure  1.06 

X  .74- 

72.  Merula     gymnopthalma     (Caban.)*        Yellow-eyed      Grieve; 

Thrush.  —  Not  numerous;  frequents  the  mango  and  other  thick-leaved 
trees.  Its  notes,  heard  in  the  mornings,  are  very  musical  and  varied  ; 
one  note  in  particular  is  a  liquid  metallic  tinkle.  The  nest  is  usually  com- 
posed of  dry  roots  and  mud  with  no  soft  lining;  the  eggs  are  three  in 
number,  pale  green  thickly  spotted  with  brown,  and  measure  1.06  X  .80. 

73.  Margarops  albiventris  (Lawr,).  Spotted  Thrush. — This  bird 
was  not  seen  here  until  after  the  terrible  hurricane  which  devastated  the 
neighboring  Island  of  St.  Vincent  on  11  September,  1898,  when  numbers 
of  them  arrived,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  resident. 


A  NEW   LONG-BILLED   MARSH    WREN   FROM    EAST- 
ERN  NORTH   AMERICA. 

BY   OUTRAM    BANGS. 

At  present  there  are  confused  under  the  name  Cistothorus 
palustris  (Wilson)  two  quite  distinct  birds ;  one,  true  C,  palustris, 
breeding  in  the  salt  and  brackish  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Connecticut  southward;  the  other  inhabiting  the  inland 
fresh-water  marshes  and  extending  north  to  Massachusetts,  Onta- 
rio and  southern  Manitoba.  The  former,  a  small  bird,  has  the 
chin,  throat  and  belly  pure  white  and  the  breast  is  usually  white 
also,  though  sometimes  faintly  clouded  with  pale  brownish,  with 
the  rump,  upper  tail-coverts  and  scapulars  dusky  brown.  The 
latter  is  a  decidedly  larger  form,  in  which  the  chin,  throat  and 
belly  are  buffy  or  brownish  white,  the  breast  much  more  distinctly 
clouded  with  brownish  and  the  rump,  upper  tail-coverts  and  scap- 
ulars reddish  brown. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  differences  between  these 
two  Marsh  Wrens  by  a  series  of  winter  specimens  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Wayne  of  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C.      Familiar  with  the 
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fresh-water  bird  from  my  earliest  collecting  days,  I  at  once  rec- 
ognized a  stranger  in  the  little  white-bellied,  dark-backed  fonn 
that  winters  in  the  coastal  marshes  of  South  Carolina.  Since  then, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster's  large  series  and  what  other 
specimens  could  be  borrowed,  I  have  worked  out  the  dbtribution 
of  the  two,  and  find  the  little  white-bellied  form  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  salt  marshes  of  the  coast  and  the  larger  brownish-bellied  bird 
to  be  restricted,  in  the  breeding  season,  to  the  fresh-water  marshes 
of  the  Atlantic  watershed. 

Certhia  palustris  Wilson  was  unequivocally  based  on  the  small 
white-bellied  form,  and  the  larger  bird  of  the  fresh  marshes  is  the 
one  in  need  of  a  name. 

As  with  all  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens,  there  is  some  individual 
variation  in  color  in  both  the  eastern  races  ;  thus  occasionally  a 
bird  taken  in  the  breeding  season  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Connect- 
icut, or  southward,  will  not  be  so  white  below  as  usual,  or  another 
will  have  the  lower  back  rather  redder  than  it  ought ;  now  and 
then,  also,  a  bird  from  the  fresh-water  marshes  of  Massachusetts 
or  elsewhere  will  slightly  approach  in  color  to  true  C  palustris ; 
but  size  is  an  infallible  test,  and  these  slightly  off  color  examples 
will  always  be  found  to  agree  in  this  respect  with  the  more  t}'pical 
specimens  of  their  own  race.  Were  it  not  for  this  individual  vari- 
ation in  color,  rare  as  it  is,  I  should  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the 
two  birds  here  treated  distinct  species,  so  sharply  are  their  hab- 
itats defined,  and  so  great  is  the  difference  in  size  between  them. 

From  either  of  the  western  races,  Cistothoms  palustris  paludi- 
cola  Baird  or  C.  palustris  plesius  Oh^rhoXsti,  the  eastern  forms  can 
be  told  by  many  slight,  though  pretty  constant  characters  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Oberholser.^ 

South  of  the  range  of  true  C.  palustris  and  living  under  much 
the  same  conditions,  the  salt  marsh  of  the  coast  a  very  differ- 
ent bird —  C.  griseus  Brewster  —  occurs.  I  can  find  no  sign  of 
intergradation  between  these  two  and  most  emphatically  regard 
the  latter  as  a  distinct  species.  This  bird  breeds  and  is  resident 
from  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  to  Matanzas  Inlet.  Florida.     At 


lAuk,  Vol.  XIV,  April,    1S97,  pp.    1S6-196.      'Critical  Remarks  on  Cisto- 
thoms palustris  (Wils.)  and  its  Western  Allies.'     By  Harry  C.  Oberholser. 
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St.  Marys,  Ga.,  I  became  very  familiar  with  it.  In  early  April 
the  males  were  in  full  song  and  nest  building  had  just  begun,  the 
great  salt  marsh  teemed  with  them  and  their  cheerful  little  songs 
could  be  heard  everywhere.  One  peculiarity  of  C.  griseus  is  that 
it  sings  low  down  in  the  grass  wholly  out  of  sight,  whereas  C 
falustris  usually  sings  from  a  high  stalk  in  plain  view  above  the 
marsh.  At  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  C  griseus  is  the  breeding 
form  —  much  rarer  now  than  formerly  owing  to  severe  storms  of 
a  few  winters  ago  —  and  true  C  palustris  winters  there  in  numbers, 
but  in  spring  retires  northward  to  breed.  Mr.  Wayne  occasionally 
gets  also  in  winter  an  individual  or  two  of  the  new  form  here 
described,  which  is  very  easily  told  at  this  time  of  year  from 
either  of  the  others. 

The  two  forms  of  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens,  hitherto  confused 
under  the  name  Cistothorus  palustris^  can,  I  think,  be  recognized 
by  the  following  brief  diagnoses.  Care  must  always  be  taken, 
however,  in  identifying  specimens,  that  one  has  properly  sexed 
specimens,  as  females  are  much  smaller  than  males,  and  wrongly 
sexed  skins  (unfortunately  too  frequent  even  when  made  by  good 
collectors)  are  confusing.  In  autumnal  plumage  the  color  differ- 
ences between  the  two  races  are  exaggerated  and  thus  winter  and 
autumn  specimens  are  easiest  to  tell  apart.  In  worn  mid-summer 
plumage  the  difference  in  the  color  of  the  back  is  not  so  noticeable, 
but  even  then  the  much  whiter  underparts  of  true  C  palustris  is  a 
strong  color  character.  The  difference  in  size  is  always  constant, 
true  C,  palustris  being  a  much  smaller  bird  in  every  way —  wing, 
tail,  tarsus  and  bill  —  than  its  neighbor  of  the  fresh-water  marshes. 


Cistothorus  (Telmatodytes)  palustris  palustris  ( Wils,) . 

Type  locality:  Tidal  marshes  of  the  Pennsylvania  rivers.* 
Distribution :   Salt  and  brackish  marshes  of  Atlantic  coast  from  Con- 


1  Wilson  did  not  give  a  definite  type  locality  for  his  Certhia  palustris^  saying, 
^  It  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  reeds 
and  a  species  of  nymphea,  usually  called  splatter-docks,  which  grow  in  great 
luxuriance  along  the  tide  water  of  our  rivers  are  sufficiently  high  to  shelter  it." 
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necticut  southward  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  ;  in  winter  to  coast  of  South 
Carolina. 

Characters:  Size  small:  in  ^,  wing  47  to  48  mm.;  tail,  40.5  to  41.5; 
tarsus,  17.5  to  18  ;  exposed  culmen,  14  to  15  ;  in  $,  wing,  43.5  to  46  ;  tail, 
35-6  to  38  ;  tarsus,  17  to  17.5  ;  exposed  culmen,  13.5  to  14  ;  bill  slender  in 
proportion.     Pale  areas  of  under  parts  —  chin,  throat  and  middle  of  bellr 

—  pure  white,  the  breast  usually  white  also,  but  sometimes  faintly  clouded 
with  Isabella  color ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts  and  scapulars  dusky  brown 

—  Front's  brown  to  mummy  brown. 


Cistothorus  (Telmatodytes)  palustris  dissaeptus, 

subsp.  nov. 

Type  J  from  Way  land,  Mass.,  No.  9796  coll.  of  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs,  adult 
S  taken  May  31,  1879  by  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs. 

Distribution:  In  the  breeding  season  fresh-water  marshes  of  eastern 
United  States  and  parts  of  Canada,  certainly  from  the  Middle  States  north 
to  Massachusetts,  Ontario  and  southern  Manitoba.  Winters  from  Massa- 
chusetts southward,  perhaps  to  eastern  Mexico. 

Characters :  Size  large:  in  ^,  wing  50.5  to  53;  tail,  40  to  43  ;  tarsus, 
19.5  to  20.5;  exposed  culmen,  15  to  15.5;  in  9  wing,  48  to  49 ;  tail.  40 
to  40.5  ;  ttirsus,  18  to  19.5  ;  exposed  culmen,  14  to  15  ;  bill  stout  in  pro- 
portion. Pale  areas  of  under  parts  —  chin,  throat  and  middle  of  belly 
—  buffy  white  to  pale  wood  brown,  the  breast  usually  much  clouded  with 
wood  brown ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts  and  scapulars  reddish  brown  — 
russet  to  burnt  umber. 


According  to  my  views  of  the  relationships  of  the  Long-billed 
Marsh  Wrens,  the  various  forms  of  the  subgenus  Telmatodytes 
should  be  arranged  as  follows. 

Cistothorus  palustris  palustris  (Wils.).  Salt  marshes  of  Atlantic  coast 
from  Connecticut  to  Virginia,  in  winter  to  South  Carolina. 

Cistothorus  palustris  dissacptus  Bangs.  Fresh-water  marshes  of  eastern 
United  States  and  parts  of  Canada,  breeding  from  Middle  States  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Ontario  and  southern  Manitoba,  wintering  from  Massachutyctt)* 
southward,  probably  to  eastern  Mexico. 

Cistothorus  palustris  paludicola  Baird.  Pacific  coast  region  of  United 
States  and  southern  British  Columbia.     Probably  nearly  non-migratory. 

Cistothorus  palustris  plcsius  Oberholser.  Western  United  States  and 
interior  British  Columbia  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mts.  to 
the  Rocky  Mts.,  south  to  southern  Mexico.     Probably  only  migratory  at 
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northern  parts  of  its  range.  Probably  also  breeds  in  southern  Mexico,  as 
I  have  an  adult  $  taken  at  Jalapa  April  15,  1897,  bj  Mr.  C.  B.  Isham.* 

Cistotkorus  mariana  Scott.  Salt  marshes  of  western  Florida,  non-mi- 
gratory. 

Cistotkorus  griseus  Brewster.  Salt  marshes  of  Atlantic  coast,  from 
South  Carolina  to  Matanzas  Inlet,  Fla.,  non-migratory. 


SICKLE-BILLED   CURLEW. 

BY   C.   W.    WICKERSHAM. 

The  name  Curlew,  or  Curlieu,  is  applied  to  this  genus  as  an 
imitation  of  its  long,  short-ending  call  note  and  originates  with  the 
French,  whence  the  second  name  mentioned  above.  Species  of 
Curlew  are  met  with  all  over  the  known  world,  but  none,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Australian  Curlew,  can  vie  with  our  Sickle-bill  either 
in  size,  shyness  or  cunning. 

The  Sickle-billed  Curlew  (Numenius  longirostris)  is  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  North  America  but  it  is  only  in  the  west  and 
extreme  south  that  it  is  met  with  in  considerable  numbers ;  the 
southwest  in  winter  and  the  northwest  in  summer.  On  our  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  it  is  famous  for  its  littoral  habits,  nesting  in  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida,  on  the  beaches  and  keys,  spend- 
ing his  days  probing  the  sand,  wet  from  the  retreating  tide,  for 
his  food  and  generally,  supplementing  the  proof  furnished  by  his 
long  curved  bill  that  he  belongs,  body  and  soul,  to  the  shore  birds. 

But  in  the  interior  he  leads  quite  a  different  life;  for  here  we 

*  The  occurrence  of  this  species  at  Jalapa  is  recorded  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Chap- 
man (Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  X,  1898,  p.  23)  as  follows:  ''On  the  out- 
skirts of  Jalapa  there  is  a  small  marsh  grown  with  high  grasses  and  reeds,  in 
which  there  were  about  a  dozen  individuals  of  this  bird,  which  has  apparently 
not  before  been  recorded  from  Mexico.  The  three  specimens  secured  are  evi- 
dently to  be  referred  to  the  interior  form  of  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  recently 
distinguished  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Oberholser  under  the  above  name  [Cistotkorus 
palustris plesius\  They  were  females,  and  on  dissection  the  ovaries  showed 
no  signs  of  enlargement." 
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iind  him  living  on  open  prairie  land,  often  far  from  water,  nesting 
on  the  uplands,  stalking  along  over  the  dry  prairie,  sometimes 
bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  sandpiper,  at  others  sinking  hb  long 
bill,  with  its  tender  ends  into  the  ground,  first  on  this  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  as  he  draws  worm  after  worm  out  of  its  home 
to  sustain  life  in  his  graceful  body.  As  evening  falb  he  becomes 
restless,  his  hunting  comes  to  an  end,  his  bobbing  becomes  more 
jerky  and  more  and  more  repeated,  until  with  a  loud  whistle  he 
jumps  forward,  his  long  wings  fly  out  and  up  and  with  the  first 
unsteadiness  over  he  joins  the  bunch  in  a  long  line  and  betakes 
his  way  with  the  others  towards  some  distant  marsh  or  pond. 
On,  on  they  go ;  the  leader  whistles,  the  others  answer,  suddenly 
they  all  drop,  sweep  forward  and  up  a  little  and  then,  with  wings 
almost  meeting  above  them  and  legs  held  daintily  down  to  break 
the  shock,  they  all  alight.  For  five  minutes  there  is  no  movement, 
no  sound ;  there  are  no  birds  to  be  seen  where,  a  moment  before, 
the  graceful  creatures  had  alighted ;  suddenly  there  is  a  little 
flutter  of  wings  and  before  you  know  it  numerous  forms  have  run 
forward  and  bent  over  the  water  to  noisily  quench  their  thirst 
For  another  five  minutes  there  is  as  great  a  confusion  and  clamor 
as  formerly  there  was  order  and  quiet;  wings  are  fluttering, 
hoarse,  short  cries  are  arising,  feet  are  pattering  up  and  down,  the 
water  is  heavily  rippling  from  the  motion  of  many  bills  and,  in 
a  word,  all  is  chaos.  One  by  one  the  drinkers  cease,  calmness  is 
gradually  restored,  and,  after  pluming  themselves,  the  birds  draw 
one  leg  up  under  them,  tuck  their  head  under  one  wing,  neatly 
fold  the  other,  and  sweet  slumber  reigns. 

In  the  interior  they  begin  to  go  north  in  May  or  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  household  cares  take  up  the  month  of  June  from 
Arizona  and  Kansas  north  to  Manitoba.  July  is  spent  in  raising 
the  chicks  and  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  August,  all  is  ready 
for  the  flight  south  to  Texas,  Mexico,  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
Then  it  is  that  we  see  them  in  great  flocks  of  hundreds,  bobbing 
up  and  down  all  over  the  prairie,  more  nervous  than  ever ;  and 
then  it  is  that  they  are  least  wary  at  times  and  at  other  times  so 
very  wary  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  them.  They  are  so 
nervous  and  upset  that  they  do  not  seem  to  know  their  own  mind 
and  it  is  at  that  season  of  the  year  that  their  antics  become  almost 
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as  ridiculous  as  they  are  just  before  the  breeding  season.  The  day 
comes  when  you  stroll  out  to  take  notes  on  the  birds  that  you 
have  seen  by  the  hundreds  the  day  before  only  to  find  that  they 
have  disappeared ;  not  a  bird  answers  your  call,  no  hoarse  scream- 
ing betokens  your  approach ;  they  have  gone,  gone  far  away  in 
long  V-like  squadrons  and,  unless  you  follow  them  to  their  winter 
home  in  the  south  land,  you  will  not  see  their  familiar  forms  for 
many  months. 

After  reaching  its  winter  home,  the  Curlew  undergoes  little 
change  of  habits  except  in  his  relation  to  other  birds.  For  a  few 
days  the  big  bunches  stay  together  and  then  they  begin  to  sepa- 
rate into  small  bunches  of  from  two  to  twenty  birds.  It  is  rarely 
that  a  single  one  is  seen  entirely  by  himself  but  two  or  three 
feeding  together  and  then,  perhaps  a  mile  off,  two  or  three  more 
and  in  this  way  scattered  all  over  the  pastures  and  prairies  is  the 
way  we  find  them  in  Texas.  They  are  rarely  found  in  the  brush 
or  even  in  ponds  or  swales  surrounded  by  the  brush,  but  far  out 
on  the  open  prairie  or  in  little  mud  flats  on  the  larger  swales  we 
rarely  miss  them.  Here  they  feed  all  day  looking  for  almost  any 
form  of  insectivorous  or  crustacean  life.  Crawfish,  small  crabs, 
snails,  periwinkles,  toads,  worms,  larvae,  grasshoppers,  crickets^ 
beetles,  caterpillars  when  found  on  the  ground,  spiders,  flies, 
butterflies  and  berries,  especially  dewberries,  all  play  minor  or 
major  parts  in  their  diet.  The  worms,  larvae,  etc.,  are  pulled  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  long  bill,  the  end  of  which  may  act  as  a  finger 
having  separate  muscles  to  control  it,  and  often  it  is  sunk  into  the 
ground  as  far  as  it  will  go  to  reach  some  unwilling  victim.  The 
crustaceans  are  taken  on  the  beach,  or,  discovered  beneath  the 
surface  by  the  probing  bill,  are  pulled  out  and  eaten.  The  berries 
are  neatly  picked  off  the  bushes,  while  butterflies  and  other  insects 
are  taken  on  the  wing.  At  night  the  birds  collect  and  make  for  the 
nearest  large  body  of  water  where  they  spend  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness ;  but  the  return  is  made  before  light  except  on  dark  cloudy 
mornings  when  they  have  to  wait  for  dawn  to  show  them  the  way. 
On  the  wing  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  snipe-like  flight, 
their  long,  curved  bill  and  their  peculiar  motion  of  beating  wings 
which  is  so  impossible  to  describe  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it. 

Wherever  the  Curlew  goes,  its  long,  curious  bill  makes  it  so 
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conspicuous  that  it  is  hunted  much,  but  the  embryo  hunters  have 
found,  much  to  their  chagrin,  that  it  is  next  door  to  impossible  to 
stalk  the  wary  bird.  Despite  this,  the  Curlew  decoys  readily  and 
is  often  *  whistled  down  *  by  an  imitation  of  his  call.  Wound  one 
and  his  yelping  will  attract  every  other  Sickle-bill  within  hearing 
distance,  and  they  will  circle  and  return  time  and  again  until  the 
last  one  is  killed. 

The  nest  is  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground,  sometimes  with  a 
small  lining  of  dead  grass,  in  which  are  placed  three  or  four  ashy 
clay-colored  eggs,  covered  with  a  few  brown  or  chocolate  spots 
and  blotches.  In  the  Northwest  the  nest  may  often  be  found 
under  or  at  the  foot  of  a  sage  bush  but  more  often  it  is  right  out 
on  the  open  prairie  where  both  birds,  male  and  female,  help  in  the 
task  of  incubation  and  upbringing. 


BIRDS   OF   PORTO    RICO. 


BY    B.    S.    BOWDISH. 


When,  in  1898,  I  began  to  study  the  birds  of  Porto  Rico,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  how  meagre  was  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  Later,  as  my  work  slowly  progressed,  I  felt  a  growing 
desire  to  add  at  least  a  little  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge 
respecting  Porto  Rican  ornitholog)%  and  to  this  end  I  have  decided 
to  submit  the  following  notes,  based  on  my  own  observations, 
extending  from  February  22,  1899,  to  February  16,  1900,  and 
from  May  5,  1900,  to  October  24,  1901.  During  most  of  this 
time  —  from  Februar)^  22,  1899,  to  July  i,  1901 — I  was  in  the 
army  and  my  opportunities  for  ornithological  work  were  limited  by 
military  duties.  Later,  while  I  was  collecting  specimens  for  the 
National  Museum,  my  opportunities  for  observation  were  some- 
what better,  but  even  during  this  period  of  my  stay  in  Porto  Rico, 
observation  was   necessarily   somewhat  of   a   secondary  matter. 
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Therefore  it  will  be  understood  why  the  breeding  habits  of  the 
birds,  that  most  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  a  bird's  life, 
are  here  so  scantily  treated. 

In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebted- 
ness to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Richmond,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
for  furnishing  me  with  a  *  hypothetical  list '  of  the  birds  likely  to 
occur  in  Porto  Rico,  which  was  of  much  assistance  to  me  in  my 
field  work,  and  also  for  his  kindness  in  revising  the  manuscript  of 
this  list.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  whose 
kind  assistance  in  identifying  some  of  the  doubtful  specimens  in 
my  collection  has  greatly  aided  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

In  order  to  make  the  present  paper  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
birds  known  to  occur  in  Porto  Rico  I  add  at  the  end  a  supple- 
mental list  of  species  thus  far  recorded  from  the  island  that  were 
not  observed  by  me.  This  list  is  based  mainly  on  Dr.  Richmond's 
above-mentioned  '  hypothetical  list.' 

1 .  Podilymbus  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe. —  I  purchased  a  female 
from  a  native  at  Aguadilla,  June  3, 1900.  It  is  slightly  smaller  than  north- 
ern birds.  The  ovaries  were  somewhat  developed.  Stomach  contained 
the  remains  of  three  crawfish  and  a  small  quantity  of  mammal  hair ; 
apparently  the  bird  had  fed  on  a  drowned  and  partially  decomposed  rat. 
Perhaps  not  uncommon  in  suitable  localities. 

2.  Lranis  atricilla.  Laughing  Gull. — Abundant  around  the  coasts  and 
on  the  outlying  islands.  At  San  Juan  the  natives  often  had  them  alive, 
with  a  wing  clipped,  and  sold  them  for  food.  A  friend  purchased  and 
gave  me  a  female  which  I  kept  alive  from  April  28  to  May  3,  1900,  when 
I  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  it.  It  was  not  very  wild,  although  objecting 
to  being  handled,  and  ate  and  drank  freely.  I  fed  it  both  raw  and  cooked 
beef.  When  I  visited  Decicheo  Island  on  June  24,  1900,  and  again  July  6 
to  10,  1901,  I  found  about  eight  or  ten  pairs,  but  got  no  data  as  to  their 
breeding.  At  the  time  of  the  latter  trip  I  noticed  a  pair  feeding  on  the 
floating  body  of  a  Booby  I  had  skinned  and  thrown  into  the  water. 

3.  Sterna  antillarum.  Least  Tern. —  Noted  one  pair  near  Cabo  Rono 
lighthouse,  Aug.  22,  1901. 

4.  Sterna  fuliginosa.  Sooty  Tern. —  Common  at  Mona  Island  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  there,  Aug.  5  to  21,  1901.  An  immature  female  which 
flew  against  the  light  during  a  cloudy  night,  Aug.  13,  was  injured  and 
captured.    At  times  large  numbers  of  birds  are  said  to  fly  against  the  light. 

5.  Sterna  ansethetus.  Bridled  Tern. —  Common  on  the  islands  of 
Mona  and  Decicheo,  where  they  breed  in  large  numbers ;  also  frequently 
seen  on  the  coast  of  the  main  island.    On  June  24,  1900,  they  were  appar- 
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entl J  )u6t  beginning  to  breed,  and  the  three  single  tgg%  found  were  nearlj 
fresh.  In  each  case  they  were  laid  in  more  concealed  spots  than  those 
selected  by  the  Noddy, —  in  one  case  under  a  rock  on  the  beach,  in  another 
in  a  pocket  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  near  the  top,  and  the  third  was  in  a  hollow 
under  a  rock  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  beach.  The  birds  were  much 
shjer  than  the  Noddy,  leaving  the  nest  with  a  dash  before  the  intruder 
approached  near  enough  to  locate  it.  Another  ^gg  collected  on  July  6, 
1901,  and  advanced  in  incubation,  was  laid  on  the  bare  earth,  in  a  hollow 
behind  a  rock  on  a  shelf  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  ten  feet  above  the  beach.  In 
no  case  was  there  the  slightest  nesting  material.  These  breeding  notes 
were  made  at  Decicheo. 

6.  Anoua  atolidua.  Noddy. —  Not  uncommon  along  the  coasts  of  the 
main  island,  and  by  far  the  most  abundant  species  on  Mona  and  Decicheo. 
At  the  latter  island,  on  June  34,  1900,  a  few  had  well  grown  young,  and 
most  of  the  eggs  were  advanced  in  incubation.  These  were  laid  almost 
invariably  on  the  bare  surface  of  the  rock  shelves  in  the  face  of  the  cliff* 
varying  from  eight  to  forty  feet  above  the  beach,  and  in  only  one  or  two 
cases  was  there  a  slight  ring  of  bits  of  sticks  and  stones  about  them. 
They  apparently  do  not  lay  more  than  one  egg^  and  the  various  cliffs  are 
occupied  by  one,  two,  three,  or  a  larger  number  of  birds,  according  to  the 
accommodations;  but  the  sitting  birds  were  never  found  within  reach  of 
each  other,  which  is  probably  due  to  their  slightly  quarrelsome  disposi- 
tion, all  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  July  9,  1901,  I  placed 
a  young  one  which  had  fallen  from  the  nest  on  a  rock  near  another.  The 
parent  of  the  latter  attempted  to  drive  the  intruder  away,  when  the  intrud- 
ing bird's  parent  took  part  in  the  disturbance,  and  thereafter  there  was  a 
continuous  dispute.  At  this  date  the  Noddies  had  nearly  all  of  them 
young  of  varying  sizes.  I  found  one  tgg  nearly  hatching  and  another 
almost  fresh.  In  the  stomach  of  one  bird  examined  I  found  an  entire 
flying-fish  about  four  inches  long  and  remains  of  others.  Other  stomachs 
contained  fish  remains.  The  method  of  feeding  the  young  is  by  leisurely 
disgorging  swallowed  and  half  digested  food  well  into  the  throat  of  the 
young.  The  common  note  resembles  the  clamor  of  young  crows,  and  is 
often  heard,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  night.  Of  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs  taken  I  was  able  to  save  but  one,  of  a  young  bird  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rock  and  exhibiting  in  some  degree  an  example  of  protec- 
tive coloration. 

7.  Phsethon,  sp.  }  — I  saw,  but  failed  to  secure,  Tropic  Birds  at  Decicheo 
and  Mona  Islands,  but  on  one  occasion,  at  Mona,  a  bird  passed  closely 
enough  for  me  to  distinctly  see  the  yellow  bill.  Have  also  seen  Tropic 
Birds  at  San  Juan  harbor. 

8.  Sula  sula.  Boouv.  —  Abundant  at  Mona  and  Decicheo  Islands,  and 
often  seen  on  the  coasts  of  the  main  island.  Probablv  breeds  earlv  as 
most  of  the  young  are  on  the  wing  by  late  June.  I  suspected  the  occur- 
rence of  other  species  of  the  genus  at  Decicheo,  but  failed  to  substantiate 
this  suspicion.     On  July  9,  1900,  at  Aguadilla,  I  made  the  following  note  : 
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"They  fly  just  over  the  waves,  usually  with  steady  beat  of  wing,  but 
occasionally  sailing  for  a  distance  with  wing-tips  curving  down.  At  times 
they  enter  the  water  at  a  very  slight  angle  while  thus  sailing.  Again  they 
rise  some  ten  feet  and  descend  perpendicularly,  like  an  arrow,  into  the 
water.  They  dive  readily  and  leave  the  water  with  the  utmost  ease,  seem- 
ing to  start  as  from  a  solid  perch  the  instant  they  appear  on  the  surface." 

9.  Pelecanus  occidentalis.  Brown  Pelican.  —  Common  everywhere 
about  the  coast  of  the  main  island,  and  on  Vieques  Island.  Saw  none, 
however,  on  Mona  or  Decicheo,  nor  did  I  locate  any  breeding  place. 

10.  Fregata  aquila.  Man-o*-War  Bird. —  Common  about  the  coast 
of  the  main  island  and  on  the  islands  of  Vieques,  Mona,  and  Decicheo, 
breeding  on  the  two  latter.  On  June  24,  1900,  at  Decicheo,  a  young  male, 
nearly  full  grown  but  in  immature  plumage  and  unable  to  fly,  was  taken. 
My  notes  say:  "Not  well  feathered  ;  tail  square,  fork  not  developed;  head 
and  much  of  the  plumage  white  ;  bill  and  feet  bright  blue." 

11.  Phoenicopterus  ruber.  American  Flamingo.  —  This  bird  is  said 
to  occur  at  times  in  the  lagoons  about  Cabo  Rojo. 

12.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  Common  in  suitable 
localities. 

13.  Herodias  egretta.  American  Egret.  —  Common  in  suitable 
localities. 

14.  Florida  cserulea.  Little  Blue  Heron.  —  Common  in  suitable 
localities  and  particularly  in  the  mangrove  swamps  about  San  Juan  Bay 
where  they  doubtless  breed. 

15.  Butorides  virescens.  Green  Heron.  —  Common  everywhere 
about  the  small  streams,  and  quite  fearless,  allowing  close  approach. 
Several  stomachs  examined  contained,  respectively,  remains  of  lizards 
and  crabs,  and  one  whole  flsh  about  six  inches  long ;  a  kind  of  water 
beetle  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  many  entire ;  crawfish  and 
grasshoppers;  eleven  crawfish  ;  small  live  worms. 

16.  Nyctanassa  violacea.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron. —  Com- 
mon in  the  localities  visited.  I  even  found  it  common  on  Mona,  which 
seemed  rather  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  dry,  hot  rock,  with  no  sign  of  lagoon 
or  swamp.  Stomachs  examined  contained:  fiddler  crabs;  two  fresh 
watef  eels  about  six  inches  long,  and  two  crawfish  ;  also  a  number  of  live 
worms  which  may  have  been  taken  in  with  other  food. 

17.  Rallus  longirostris  caribseus.  Caribbean  Clapper  Rail. — 
Shot  a  male  in  a  mangrove  swamp  near  San  Juan  Bay,  July  21,  1899. 
Stomach  contained  a  few  remains  of  fiddler  crabs. 

18.  Qallinxila  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule.  —  Bought  a  female, 
with  slightly  developed  ovaries,  from  a  lad  at  Aguadilla,  June  10,  1900. 
Stomach  contained  remains  of  small  aquatic  life.  At  Mayaguez,  on  June 
12,  1901,  a  boy  had  two  adults  alive  with  the  wings  clipped. 

19.  Tringa  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. —  Sept.  26,  1900,  during 
a  ^  wave  *  of  Sandpipers,  I  took  at  a  mud-flat  in  a  cocoa  grove,  a  female  of 
this  species,  and  I  shot  a  male  at  the  same  place  on  Oct.  2.  The  stomachs 
in  each  case  contained  fiddler  crabs. 
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20.  Tringa  fuscicollis.  Whitb-rumpbd  Sandpiper. — This  bird  is 
not  included  in  Dr.  Richmond's  list  and  was  probably  not  recorded  at  the 
time  of  my  going  to  Porto  Rico.  I  shot  a  female  at  the  above  mentioned 
mud-flat,  Oct.  2,  1900.  Stomach  contained  fine  grit,  and  well  digested 
aquatic  life. 

21.  Tringa  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper. —  On  Sept.  23,  1900,  at  the 
mud-flat  above  referred  to,  I  shot  a  male.  At  the  same  place,  Sept.  4, 
1901, 1  shot  ten  in  a  few  minutes  and  could  have  shot  many  more.  Their 
stomach  contents  was  small  snails  and  bits  of  grit.  Dr.  Richmond  did 
not  include  the  bird  in  his  list  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  pre- 
viously recorded.  I  found  the  bird  common  also  at  Mona  Island,  where  I 
shot  a  female  Aug.  11,  1901. 

22.  Totanus  flavipea.  Yellow-legs. —  Shot  a  female  at  the  above 
mentioned  mud-flat,  Oct.  7.     Stofnach  contained  a  few  grains  of  sand. 

23.  Helodromas  solitariua.  Solitary  Sandpiper. —  Often  seen  in 
fall  and  winter.  Shot  a  male  Oct.  7,  1900,  another  on  Oct.  18,  a  third 
Dec.  9,  and  a  fourth  on  Sept.  5,  1901.  Three  stomachs  were  empty,  the 
fourth  contained  a  little  fine  aquatic  life. 

24.  Actitia  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Common  through 
autumn  and  winter.  Began  to  arrive  by  the  middle  of  September,  and 
was  seen  as  late  as  April. 

25.  <£gialiti8  vocifera.  Killdeer. —  Fairly  common  throughout  the 
winter,  at  times  feeding  on  the  U.  S.  Infantry  drill  grounds.  In  1899, 
at  San  Juan,  I  noted  them  as  late  as  March  26.  The  following  autumn  I 
heard  them  first  on  Oct.  18.  In  1900,  1  heard  them  on  April  7.  In  the 
autumn  I  heard  the  first  at  Aguadilla,  Oct.  7.  In  1901  I  recorded  them 
on  Feb.  28,  at  Aguadilla.  I  was  away  from  Porto  Rico  during  part  ot 
March  and  April,  or  I  might  have  gotten  a  later  date.  In  the  autumn 
my  date  for  their  arrival  at  Mayaguez  was  Sept.  4. 

26.  Agialitis  wilsonia  rufinucha. —  Shot  a  male  from  a  small  flock  of 
sandpipers  on  the  beach  at  Vieques,  Nov.  5,  1899.     Stomach  empty. 

27.  Hsematopus  palliatus.  American  Oyster-catcher. —  A  few  noted 
at  Decicheo. 

28.  Colinus  virginianus  cubanensis.'  Ccban  Bob-white. —  Intro- 
duced. Very  rare.  I  saw  one  on  a  hill  near  Mayaguez,  but  it  vanished 
before  I  could  change  the  shell  in  my  gun,  and  in  the  dense  under-brush 
I  was  unable  to  again  find  it. 

29.  Numidameleagris.     Guinea  Fowl. — Common  in  certain  localities. 

30.  Columba  caribsea.  Cariuhkan  Pigeon. —  According  to  Dr.  Rich- 
mond: "Gosse  says,  'in  large  flocks.*     No  other  or  later  record." 

31.  Columba  squamosa.  Scaled  PuiKox. —  Common  where  not  too 
much  hunted.  On  Mona  they  were  abundant,  though  not  as  much  so  as 
the  next. 

32.  Columba  leucocephala.  White-crowned  Pkjeon. —  Sometimes 
seen  about  Mayaguez.  Very  abundant  on  Mona  Island.  One  shot  near 
Aguadiiia  Island.     Probably  common  in  all  suitable  localities. 
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33.  Zenaidura  macroura.    Mourning  Dove. —  Common  everywhere. 

34.  Zenaida  zenaida.  Zbnaida  Dove. —  Found  abundantly  on  Mona 
Island,  and  probably  common  in  other  suitable  localities.  One  shot  near 
Aguadilla. 

35.  Columbigallina  passerina.  Ground  Dove.  —  Common  every- 
where. The  nests  are  built  well  above  the  ground,  probably  to  avoid  the 
depredations  of  the  mongoose,  and  for  a  bird  of  this  family  are  usually 
quite  substantial.  Nesting  dates  are  :  Near  San  Juan,  July  19,  1899  ; 
eggs  two,  fresh  ;  nest  twelve  inches  above  ground  in  a  dead  bush  in  bush- 
grown  pasture.  Measurements  of  nest:  diameter  3.63X2.13  inches; 
depth  1.25  X  .50.  Aguadilla,  June  9, 1900  ;  eggs  two,  incubation  advanced  ; 
nest  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  mango  tree, 
in  an  open  field.  Measurements:  diameter  4.75  X  2.13  ;  depth  1.63  X  .63. 
June  9,  1900,  ten  feet  from  ground.  Incubation  advanced.  June  24,  on 
top  of  stump  among  sprouts,  nine  feet  from  ground,  and  close  to  a  house. 
Eggs  fresh.  July  12,  two  fresh  eggs,  eight  feet  from  ground.  July  22, 
two  eggs,  incubation  advanced ;  twelve  feet  from  ground,  on  extreme  tip 
of  a  mango  limb,  near  a  house.  July  27,  two  fresh  eggs,  twelve  inches 
from  ground  in  tiny  thorn  bush,  in  a  cultivated  field.  Mona  Island,  Aug. 
II,  1901,  two  eggs,  about  one  half  incubated.  Nest  three  feet  from  ground 
in  a  bush  near  a  path  ;  also  a  single  fresh  egg  on  bare  rock  in  path. 

36.  Geotrygon  chrysia.  Quail  Dove. —  I  only  saw  this  species  on 
Mona  Island  but  it  is  doubtless  found  on  the  main  island. 

37.  Geotrygon  montana.  Ruddy  Quail-Dove. —  Noted  at  Vieques 
(where  I  shot  a  male  Dec.  30,  1899),  at  Aguadilla,  and  very  common  on 
Mona  Island. 

38.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. —  Nowhere  rare,  apparently 
quite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Marias.  I  secured  only  two  speci- 
mens, a  male,  Vieques,  Jan.  26,  1900,  the  stomach  containing  the  bones 
and  hair  of  a  rat,  and  a  female  at  Mayaguez,  July  31,  1901,  the  stomach 
containing  the  fur  of  a  rat.  This  specimen  was  sent  to  the  National 
Museum.  Comparison  of  a  series  with  specimens  from  the  United 
States,  may  develop  the  fact  that  the  birds  from  Porto  Rico  are  entitled 
to  subspecific  recognition. 

Near  Cataflo,  March  27,  1899,  I  found  a  nest  ready  for  occupation. 
It  did  not  differ  from  nests  of  this  species  in  the  States,  and  was  built  in 
a  large  tree  about  50  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  wooded  hillside. 

39.  Falco  dominicensis.  Cuban  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Common  in  all 
localities  visited.  Feeds  chiefly  on  small  lizards,  grasshoppers  and  large 
insects. 

40.  Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis.  American  Osprev. —  Not  abun- 
dant. I  noted  a  pair  at  Vieques  and  secured  the  male,  Dec.  31,  1899. 
Stomach  empty.  At  Mona  Island  I  saw  the  foot  of  one  which  had  been 
shot  there. 

41.  Asio  portoricensis.  Porto  Ric an  Owl. —  I  saw  a  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  marsh  grass  at  San  Juan  Bay,  Feb.  12,  1900.  This  was  the 
only  specimen  noted. 
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42.  Gymnasio  nudipes.  Nakbd-footbd  Owl. —  Occurs  abundantly 
about  the  coffee  plantations  near  Mayaguez.  The  bird  is  said  to  bite  the 
coft'ee  berries  as  they  are  ripening  (the  natives  declare  the  birds  eat  them, 
though  I  have  never  found  traces  of  them  in  the  stomachs  examined), 
and  at  this  time  the  bird's  notes  are  likened  by  the  natives  to  a  song  of 
coffee^  coffee^  coffee.  It  is  said  that  considerable  damage  is  done  in  this 
wav. 

At  Mayaguez,  May  16,  1901,  I  bought  two  young  ones,  about  half- 
grown,  from  a  native  lad  and  caged  them  in  quite  roomy  quarters, 
making  photographs  of  them  the  next  day.  On  the  21st  I  added  an  adult 
female  and  a  young  one  not  over  a  third  the  size  of  the  others.  At  this 
time  I  was  feeding  them  raw  beef,  serving  each  in  turn,  a  piece  being 
held  out  to  them  on  the  end  of  a  wire.  They  ate  very  readily,  the  adult 
being  the  most  conservative.  My  notes  from  this  time  run :  May  22. 
Found  adult  had  a  broken  leg  and  made  an  attempt  at  splintering  it. 
When  the  older  ones  are  hungry  they  swallow  the  meat  as  soon  as  it  is 
handed  out  to  them,  but  when  not  very  hungry,  they  are  inclined  to  seize 
it  in  one  claw  and  attempt  to  tear  it  with  their  beaks.  They  are  very 
bright.  The  little  one  ate  a  piece  of  meat  this  morning,  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  seen  the  adult  eat  anything.  May  25.  Owls  still  remain  bright. 
Find  they  do  not  eat  well  during  the  day,  so  I  place  the  meat  in  the  cage 
at  night  only.  I  feed  the  youngest,  who  takes  meat  readily  off  the  end  of 
a  wire  but  not  from  my  fingers.  He  braces  up  and  back  as  he  sees  the 
meat  approaching,  as  though  frightened ;  then,  shutting  his  eves,  he 
seizes  it  in  a  desperate  fashion.  While  I  am  about  the  cage  he  keeps  up 
a  sort  of  a  low  twittering,  similar  to  the  vesper  peeping  of  young 
chickens  when  brooded  by  the  hen  ;  he  also  snaps  his  beak,  and  bites 
when  handled.  I  have  heard  the  others  make  no  other  sound  than  snap- 
ping the  beak.  Took  some  cockroaches  to  the  owls  this  evening.  Since 
the  last  two  were  put  in  the  cage  I  have  not  seen  the  first  two  come  down 
from  the  higher  perches,  but  this  evening  all  four  were  on  the  floor 
where  they  had  been  feeding  on  beef,  and  were  bright  and  fierce.  May 
27.  Bought  two  more  young  owls,  a  little  smaller  than  the  first  pair. 
May  28.  To-day  I  heard  from  the  old  one  and  from  one  of  the  young  ones 
a  slight  cry  like  that  of  the  low  guttural  growl  of  a  cat.  May  29.  To-day 
while  working  near  the  cage  I  heard  a  sort  of  squeaking  cry  from  one  of 
the  owls.  This  evening  when  I  went  to  feed  them,  I  found  one  of  the 
last  pair  dead.  The  stomach,  though  empty,  had  evidently  not  long  been 
so,  and  though  the  condition  of  the  bird  was  poor,  it  was  perhaps  no 
more  so  than  normally.  June  i.  The  remaining  five  owls  seem  to  be 
doing  well,  and  the  youngest  grows  remarkably  fast.  June  4.  This  p.  m. 
I  found  my  adult  owl  dead.  The  leg  had  pretty  well  healed,  but  the 
bone  would  hardly  have  knit  properly.  Stomach  contained  almost  per- 
fectly digested  meat,  and  grit  from  the  floor  of  the  cage.  The  remaining 
four  appear  bright.  Am  teaching  the  youngest  to  feed  himself.  He  was 
on  the  perch  for  the  first  time  to-night.    Juae  6.    Took  three  more  photo- 
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graphs  of  the  youngest  owl.  He  has  developed  wonderfully  since  last 
photographed.  He  drooped  his  wings  and  bristled  like  the  others.  June 
13.  Another  of  the  owls  died  to-day.  They  do  not  seem  to  do  well  on 
the  meat  of  birds,  and  this  is  all  I  have  had  for  them  lately.  June  13. 
Gave  my  owls  a  feed  of  disabled  cockroaches,  which  they  seemed  to 
relish  very  much.  Though  they  are  active  in  daylight,  when  subjected 
to  lantern-light  at  night,  they  seem  blinded  and  stupid.  June  21.  Found 
one  of  my  young  owls  dead  this  evening. 

The  remaining  owl  died  while  I  was  at  Mona,  in  August.  The  one 
dying  on  June  21,  had  lived  from  May  16  until  that  time  in  confinement; 
the  last  one  lived  from  May  27  until  the  middle  of  August.  They  occu- 
pied a  roomy  cage  on  the  roof,  and  had  I  been  able  to  provide  them  with 
a  more  insectivorous  diet,  I  presume  they  would  have  lived  longer.  In  the 
case  of  the  youngest,  it  was  my  purpose  to  photograph  him  each  week 
until  full  grown,  but  the  loss  of  a  box  of  negatives  in  the  mail,  and  the 
premature  demise  of  my  subject  frustrated  my  plan. 

I  vainly  tried  to  get  information  as  to  the  nesting  of  these  owls  from 
the  natives,  and  they  assured  me  that  seeing  an  owl,  or  as  they  called  it  a 
*  mookera,'  in  the  day  time  was  an  impossibility,  yet  I  did  repeatedly, 
see  them  roosting  in  some  sheltered  spot,  both  in  the  coffee  bushes  and 
in  the  trees  above  them.  A  female  sitting  in  a  tree  over  a  grosbeak  that 
I  shot,  did  not  move  until  I  saw  and  shot  it ;  at  this  shot  the  male  flew  to 
a  near-by  tree,  where  I  also  secured  him.  Their  stomachs  contained  the 
remains  of  beetles,  many  quite  small,  and  a  few  cockroaches.  This  was 
June  27,  1 901.  From  the  results  of  my  study  of  them,  I  should  be  very 
strongly  inclined  to  think  the  coffee  eating  stories  altogether  unfounded, 
and  without  doubt  based  on  circumstantial  evidence,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  the  evil  reports  of  birds.  They  doubtless  eat  harmful  coleop- 
tera,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  no  taste  for  bird-flesh,  I  should  say  that 
they  are  a  very  desirable  species  and  deserve  protection. 

43.  Amazona  vittata.  Parrot.  —  Still  fairly  common  in  the  wilder 
mountain  regions,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  secure  any. 

44.  Crotophaga  ani.  Ani.  —  Exceedingly  abundant  everywhere.  I 
searched  vainly  for  a  nest  till  finally,  at  Aguadilla,  a  boy  brought  five 
eggs  to  sell  me  that  I  was  at  once  sure  belonged  to  this  species.  I  secured 
them  and  a  promise  of  more.  On  August  13  he  brought  me  twenty  more, 
all  taken  from  one  nest.  1  immediately  persuaded  him  to  take  me  to  the 
nest,  and  found  it  to  be  in  a  small  tree  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  a  jungle  of  bushes  and  trees,  just  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  small  bush- 
grown  conical  hills  that,  near  Aguadilla,  rise  from  the  level,  cleared 
pasture  lands.  The  birds  were  still  about  the  nest  and  noisy,  and  there 
was  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  eggs. 

The  nest,  built  of  fine  twigs  and  dead  leaves,  was  large,  bulky,  and 
originally  deeply  cupped.  Probably  four  or  five  females  contributed  to 
this  set,  that  being  the  usual  custom.  When  a  layer  of  four  or  five  eggs 
is  laid  a  layer  of  dead  leaves  is  deposited  over  them  and  a  second  layer  of 
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eggs  laid,  and  by  the  time  the  set  is  completed  the  nest  is  pretty  well 
filled.  The  measurements  of  the  nest  were :  depth  6.00  X  1-50 ;  diameter, 
9.00  X  4-50  inches.  Of  the  eggs,  incubation  had  begun  in  eight.  The 
other  twelve  were  fresh.  They  are  cuckooU  ^gg  blue,  streaked  longitudi- 
nally with  a  limy  white  deposit  which  washing  does  not  remove.  They 
average  1.55  X  i-o8  inches,  and  five  individuals  selected  at  random  meas- 
ure :  1.50  X  1.00;  1.57  X  i.io;  X.59  X  i.io;  1.53  X  IX)9;  1.56  X  110. 
A  pair  of  birds  that  I  shot  from  a  flock  feeding  in  a  pasture  had  their 
stomachs  distended  with  grasshoppers,  probably  fifty  or  more  in  each. 

Of  other  stomachs  examined  the  largest  proportion  of  the  contents 
was  insects,  a  small  percentage  being  seeds.  These  strange  birds,  with 
their  quaint  cry,  are  called  *  black  witch  '  by  the  English  speaking  people 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  *  hudia'  in  Spanish. 

45.  Saurothera  vieilloti.  Vieillot^s  Ground  Cuckoo. —  Not  rare,  but 
not  nearly  as  common  as  is  «S.  merlini  in  Cuba,  and  much  more  retiring.  Its 
notes  are  cuckoo-like  but  deeper  and  more  guttural  than  those  of  our 
birds.  Though  the  birds  are  called  *  lizard  cuckoo,'  I  found  a  lizard  in 
but  one  of  the  stomachs  examined,  insect  food,  largely  coleoptera,  prevail- 
ing.   Of  their  breeding  I  unfortunately  learned  nothing. 

46.  CoccyzuB  minor  dominicensis.  Mangrove  Cuckoo.  —  This  bird, 
like  the  last,  is  apparently  not  abundant  in  Porto  Rico,  though  I  found 
them  fairly  so  at  Mona  Island.  The  notes  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  A  female  shot  near  Mayaguez,  Sept.,  1901,  would 
have  laid  the  first  egg  the  next  day.  This  is  the  meagre  information  of 
their  breeding  which  I  gathered.  Lizards  as  well  as  insects  enter  into 
their  diet.  The  stomach  of  the  specimen  taken  contained  two  lizards,  a 
snail,  and  a  katydid. 

47.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  —  I  shot  several 
near  Aguadilla,  and  secured  one  on  Mona  Island.  They  do  not  appear 
to  be  abundant. 

48.  Todus  hypochondriacus.  Very  plentiful  about  Aguadilla  and 
Mayaguez,  especially  the  latter.  They  were  not  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Juan,  and  I  did  not  find  them  on  the  smaller  islands.  Structurally 
its  closest  affinity  is  with  the  Kingfisher. 

This  bird  belongs  to  a  genus  comprising  six  species,  all  occurring  in 
the  Greater  Antilles.  They  are  quite  fearless  of  man,  and  often  approach 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  observer,  apparently  moved  by  curiosity. 
The  condition  of  birds  examined  on  Feb.  3  indicated  the  approach  of 
the  breeding  season,  and  others  examined  on  May  30  that  the  breeding 
season  was  well  along. 

I  was  unable  to  find  a  nest  but  a  lad  who  claimed  to  have  found  them 
said  they  laid  in  burrows  dug  in  a  bank  of  earth,  and  that  the  eggs  were 
white.  One  of  the  notes  of  this  species  is  curiously  like  the  low  qmack 
of  a  duck,  but  loud  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  It  also  at  times  emits  a  sound 
like  a  whir  of  springs,  usually  when  taking  a  short  flight.  In  mentioning 
this  characteristic  of  the  Cuban  bird,  T.  multicolor^  Mr.  Chapman  says  he 
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is  inclined  to  attribute  the  sound  to  the  attenuate  outer  primarjr,  stating 
that  the  sound  is  not  mentioned  in  descriptions  of  the  Jamaican  bird,  T, 
viridis,  and  that  he  finds  the  outer  primary  shorter  and  not  so  attenuate, 
curved  and  stiffened  as  in  the  Cuban  species.^  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  Jamaican  birds,  but  comparison  of  the  few  speci- 
mens of  T.  kypockondriacus  with  71  multicolor  in  my  collection  shows 
the  outer  primary  of  the  former  to  be  decidedly  shorter  and  less  attenuate 
than  that  of  the  latter.  These  birds  sit  on  a  twig  watching  for  their  prey 
often  with  the  beak  pointed  almost  straight  up,  and  darting  suddenly  from 
this  perch  they  sometimes  take  an  insect  on  the  wing,  though  more  often 
hover  in  front  of  a  leaf  or  flower  for  that  purpose,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  hummingbird,  but  for  a  shorter  period  and  with  less  rapid 
wing-beats.  Its  food  is  entirely  minute  insects.  I  kept  a  wounded  bird 
in  a  cage  for  two  days,  during  which  time  he  ate  voraciously  of  finely 
chopped  hard-boiled  tgg^  and  drank  freely  from  the  water  dish.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  put  out  by  my  presence,  and  ate  and  drank  while  I 
was  putting  food  in  the  cage. 

49.  Ceiyle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. —  Though  less  abundant 
than  in  Cuba,  this  bird  is  common  throughout  the  winter.  I  noted  it  at 
Aguadilla,  Oct.  7,  1900,  but  have  no  record  for  their  northward  departure. 
The  food  while  here  seems  to  be  largely  crawfish. 

50.  Melanerpes  portoricensis.  Porto  Rico  Woodpecker. — Abundant 
wherever  there  is  enough  timber  to  attract  it.  I  found  it  on  Vieques  but 
not  on  Mona  Island,  nor  on  Decicheo.  In  general  habits,  notes,  etc.,  it 
strongly  reminds  one  of  M,  erythroctphalusy  and  is  equally  noisy  and  vocif- 
erous. It  is  a  fruit-eater,  even  more  so  than  its  cousin,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  its  food  is  of  a  vegetable  nature.  I  have  never  seen  it  take 
food  on  the  wing  as  does  our  Red-head.  Near  San  Juan,  on  July  2,  1S99, 
I  made  the  following  note: 

^^ Melanerpes  portoricensis  has  many  harsh  notes  somewhat  similar  to 
notes  of  the  Flicker,  and  like  that  bird  it  is  quite  garrulous."  April  8, 
1900,  near  Cataflo,  I  shot  a  female  from  a  pair  on  a  dead  snag,  and  after- 
wards discovered  a  freshly  excavated  cavity  close  to  where  they  had  been 
sitting.  Examination  proved  it  to  be  not  yet  completed.  It  was  in  every 
respect  like  a  nesting  cavity  of  the  Red-head,  and  was  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  Examination  of  the  bird  showed  she  would  not  have 
laid  for  at  least  a  week.  Another  pair  taken  near  the  same  locality  April 
22,  were  evidently  nearly  ready  for  nesting. 

51.  Antrostomus  carolinensis.  Chuck- wills- Widow. —  I  found  this 
bird  only  on  the  island  of  Vieques,  where  in  a  certain  creek  bottom  I  shot 
two^nd  noted  a  number  more,  Dec.  15  and  28,  1899.  I  secured  females 
in  both  cases,  the  stomachs  of  which  were  well  filled  with  insects. 


*' Notes  on  Birds  and  Mammals  Observed  near  Trinidad,  Cuba,  with 
remarks  on  the  Origin  of  West  Indian  Bird-life.'  By  F.  M.  Chapman.  Bull. 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  279-330. 
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52.  Cypseloides  niger.  Black  Swift. — Noted  a  few  but  failed  to 
secure  anj. 

53.  Lampomis  virginalia. —  Common  at  all  points  which  I  visited.  At 
Aguadilla,  July  21,  1900, 1  found  a  nest,  to  which  I  was  attracted  by  the 
angry  demonstrations  of  the  female  bird.  I  first  noticed  her  chase  a 
Myiarchus  antillarum  out  of  the  tree.  It  was  a  large  tree  standing  in  a 
corn  field,  but  I  failed  to  locate  the  nest  by  watching  the  bird.  She 
several  times  took  a  flight  of  about  ten  rods,  returning  immediately,  but 
would  not  go  to  the  nest.  It  was  finally  found  by  close  search.  It  was 
on  the  end  of  a  limb  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  contained  two 
young  about  half  grown.  It  was  well  sheltered  by  large  leaves  growing 
above,  was  cottony  in  appearance  and  not  particularly  handsome,  resem- 
bling some  of  the  poorer  nests  of  Trochilus  colubris.  March  i,  1901, 
I  made  the  following  note :  "  Heard  a  Lampornis  virginalis  sing  a  *song/ 
a  sort  of  prolonged  trill  or  twitter.  It  also  utters  sharp  chips.  When 
hovering  in  front  of  a  flower  the  motion  of  the  wings  seems  sometimes 
quite  slow,  almost  within  the  power  of  vision,  and  it  sometimes  alights 
on  a  twig  to  feed  from  a  flower.'*  Their  habits  are  in  general  much 
the  same  as  those  of  other  hummingbirds. 

54.  Sporadinus  maugsei.  Fairly  common  though  not  abundant  about 
Mayaguez  and  Las  Marias.  Not  seen  near  San  Juan  nor  on  Vieques 
Island. 

{JTo  b9  concluded.) 
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THE   RELATION   OF  THE  FOOD   TO   THE   SIZE  AND 
SHAPE  OF  THE  BILL   IN   THE  GALAPAGOS 

GENUS    GEOSPIZA, 

BY    ROBERT    E.    SNODGRASS. 

The  Fringillid  genus  Geospiza  ^  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
contains  about  thirty-four  species  and  varieties.  Four  subgenera 
may  be  distinguished  on  a  color  basis,  but  the  specific  and  vari- 
etal character  are  almost  entirely  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  being  the  feeding  organ,  it  is  most  natural  to  look  first 
for  the  cause  of  its  variation  in  a  variation  of  the  character  of  the 
food. 

Geospiza  heliobates  feeds  entirely  on  insects.  But  it  inhabits 
exclusively  the  *  mangrove  swamps '  where  there  is  nothing  but 
insect  food  available.  The  other  species  are  all  seed-eaters, 
although  they  occasionally  pick  up  a  few  ants  and  other  small 
insects.  The  seeds  that  they  eat  are  mostly  small  and  they  are 
usually  swallowed  whole,  being  found  in  this  condition  in  the  crop. 
Large  seeds  when  eaten  are  broken  into  pieces  by  the  beak  before 
being  swallowed,  generally  only  fragments  of  such  are  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach.  The  birds  feed  a  great  deal  upon  the  ground, 
picking  up  seeds  that  have  fallen  from  the  bushes,  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  in  with  the  food  a  considerable  amount  of  gravel. 

With  a  view  of  determining  whether  there  is  any  corresponding 
variation  between  the  bills  and  the  food,  Mr.  Edmund  Heller  and 
the  writer,  during  1898  and  1899,  preserved  the  stomachs  of  two 
hundred  and  nine  specimens  of  Geospiza,  These  represent  G* 
pachyrhyncha^  G.  strenua,  G.  conirostris,  G,  fortis  fortis,  G,  fortis 
platyrhyruha^  G,fuliginosa^  G.  scandens,  G,  scandens  fatigata^  G, 

*  The  name  Geospiza  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  used  by  Rothschild 
and  Hartert  (Novit.  Zool.,  VI,  1899),  1.  /.,  to  include  all  of  the  related  Gala- 
pagos genera  of  other  authors,  such  as  Platyspita,  Camarhynchus^  Geospiza 
and  Cactornis.  Such  a  group  is  certainly  a  natural  one ;  and  in  it  lines  of 
division  are  difficult  to  draw.  Ridgway  recognizes  three  genera :  Platyspiza^ 
Camarhynchus  and  Geospiza,  The  names  of  species  are  according  to  the 
synonymy  in  a  paper  yet  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Edmund  Heller  and  the  writer. 
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scandens  rothschildi,  G,  affiniSy  G.  crassirostris,  G,  prostfuttulas^ 
G,  heliobaUs,  The  specimens  were  collected  from  the  islands 
of  Albemarle,  Narborough,  James,  Seymour,  Duncan,  Charles, 
Hood,  Barrington,  Tower  and  Bindloe.  The  dates  run  from 
December  till  June,  inclusive. 

Comparison  has  been  made  of  the  food  of  individuals  of  the 
same  species  at  different  places,  and  of  the  food  of  different  spe- 
cies at  the  same  and  at  different  places.  The  results  are  some- 
what conflicting.  In  any  case  one  would  require  a  great  amount 
of  evidence  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusions.  Then,  too, 
there  is  always  a  doubt  created  by  the  fact  that  the  specimens  were 
not  taken  on  the  different  islands  during  the  same  months,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  seasons  vary  considerably  at  different  localities. 
What  might  appear  to  be  evidence  of  a  difference  in  food  habit 
between  a  species  on  one  island  and  a  different  one  on  another 
island,  might  be  nothing  more  than  a  seasonal  change  of  diet  due 
to  different  plants  being  in  seed  at  the  two  times.  However,  a  few 
conclusions  may  be  positively  deduced,  the  results  being  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  discussion. 

The  detailed  records  of  the  two  hundred  and  nine  stomachs 
are  omitted.  The  data  obtained  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  and  the  seeds  are  illustrated  on  Plates  XII  and  XIII.  The 
seeds  have  not  been  identified,  but  the  names  are  not  necessar}'. 
They  are  drawn  to  show  their  relative  sizes,  and  are  referred  to 
in  the  succeeding  discussion  by  their  numbers  on  the  plates. 
Figures  i  to  44,  inclusive,  except  figure  42,  are  magnified  6jj 
times.  The  others  are  magnified  only  half  as  much.  The 
stomachs  of  Mockingbirds  {Ncsomimus)  from  eight  islands  have 
been  examined  in  the  same  way.  The  records  of  these  are  given 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  the  seeds  are  figured  on  the  plates 
along  with  the  Geospiza  seeds.  The  stomachs  of  all  contained  a 
total  of  sixty  kinds  of  seeds.  Seeds  Nos.  59  and  60  are  not 
figured. 

Following  is  the  table  (pp.  369-374)  containing  the  records  of 
the  examination.  It  of  course  does  not  show  the  relative  numbers 
of  each  seed  present. 
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Plate  XI. 
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BILLS  OF  GEOSPIZA. 


Natural  Size. 

Fig.  I.  Geospiza  .scandens  scandens^  James  Island,  from  Ridgway. 

Fig.  2.  G.  scandens  rotkschildi^  Bindloe  Island. 

Fig.  3.  G.  for tis  fort ts<t  Albemarle  Island,  from  Ridgway. 

Fig.  4.  G,  crassirosiriSy  from  Ridgwajr  after  Gould. 

Fig.  5.  G.  conirostris  conirostn\  Hood  Island,  from  Ridgwajr. 

Fig.  6.  G.  fuUginosa  parvula^  Tagus  Cove,  Albemarle  Island. 

Fig.  7.  G.  prosthemelas  p rosthemelas^  Albemarle  Island. 

Fig.  8.  G.  strenua^  Albemarle  Island,  from  Rothschild. 

Fig.  9.  G,  pachyrkyncha^  Tower  Island,  from  Ridgway. 
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From  the  facts  given  in  the  table  the  following  propositions 
may  be  pretty  well  established. 

I.  The  food  of  Geospiza  as  a  whole  differs  from  that  of  Neso- 

MIMUS. 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty-one  seeds  found 
in  the  Nesomimus  stomachs,  only  eight  were  found  in  Geospiza 
stomachs.  Of  these  seed  No.  8,  which  was  the  predominant  seed 
in  the  food  of  Geospiza  fuliginosa  panmla  at  Tagus  Cove,  Albe- 
marle, was  found  in  two  specimens  of  Nesomimus  from  Bindloe 
Island.  Seed  No.  18,  which  occurred  in  eight  Nesomimus 
stomachs,  was  present  in  only  three  Geospiza  stomachs.  The 
other  seeds  common  to  the  diets  of  the  two  genera  were  of  rare 
occurrence  in  each. 

Nesomimus  eats  a  great  many  more  insects  than  does  Geospiza^ 
being  insectivorous  and  granivorous  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Numerous  pieces  of  large  insects  were  found  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Nesomimus  stomachs,  including  grasshoppers,  flies,  beetles,  cater- 
pillars, and  also  spiders  and  centipedes.  The  seed  part  of  the 
diet  differs  from  the  food  of  Geospiza  in  consisting  of  larger 
seeds,  of  seeds  that  the  much  smaller-mouthed  Geospizce  could 
not  handle. 

II.  The  same  species  at  different  localities  may  feed  on  different 
seeds. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  best  shown  by  a  study  of  the  food 
of  Geospiza  fuliginosa  parvula  (PL  XI,  Fig.  6)  the  most  widely 
spread  and  most  abundant  form  of  Geospiza  on  the  archipelago. 
In  the  stomachs  of  nineteen  specimens  of  this  variety  from  Tagus 
Cove,  Albemarle  Island,  collected  in  January,  there  was  found  a 
total  of  only  eleven  species  of  seeds.  Of  these,  seed  No.  i  had 
been  eaten  by  two  birds.  No.  2  by  one  bird.  No.  4  by  two  birds, 
No.  6  by  two  birds.  No.  8  by  nine  birds.  No.  15  by  one  bird. 
No.  22  by  five  birds,  No.  24  by  three  birds.  No.  41  by  two  birds. 
No.  58  by  one  bird,  and  No.  59  by  one  bird.  This  shows  that 
the  birds  here  feed  on  seed  No.  8  more  than  any  other,  and  that 
seed  No.  22  was  second  in  numbers.  Moreover,  these  two  seeds 
were  present  in  much  greater  numbers  than  the  others  in  each 
stomach  in  which  they  occurred. 

From  Elizabeth  Bay,  Albemarle,  there  are  only  two  specimens 
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and  each  of  these  had  only  seed   No.    4   in   its   stomach.     The 
specimens  were  collected  in  February. 

Seventeen  specimens  were  examined  from  Iguana  Cove  at  the 
southern  end  of  Albemarle,  separated  from  l^agus  Cove  by  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles.  Here  seed  No.  i  was  eaten  by  one 
bird,  No.  2  by  one  bird,  No.  4  by  one  bird,  No.  1 5  by  thirteen 
birds,  No.  44  by  three  birds,  and  No.  55  by  one  bird.  Thus,  the 
only  seed  fed  on  at  all  constantly  by  the  Iguana  Cove  birds  is  seed 
No.  15  —  a  seed  found  in  only  one  stomach  at  Tagus  Cove.  The 
Iguana  Cove  specimens  were  collected  in  December. 

Since  we  do  not  know  what  species  of  plants  the  different  seeds 
belong  to,  we  cannot  say  whether  the  differences  in  the  food  of  the 
birds  at  Tagus  Cove  and  Iguana  Cove  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
floras  of  the  two  localities,  to  a  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening 
of  the  seeds,  or  to  a  difference  in  the  preferences  of  the  birds  with 
regard  to  the  seeds  at  the  two  places.  Since,  however,  seed  No. 
15  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  taken  on 
James,  Seymour,  Duncan  and  Harrington  Islands  in  April  and 
May,  it  would  appear  that  the  seeds  should  be  ripe  at  Tagus  Cove 
in  Januar}'  if  they  are  ripe  at  Iguana  Cove  in  December.  That 
the  plant  occurs  at  Tagus  Cove  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
were  found  here  in  one  stomach.  The  entire  diet  of  the  Tagus 
Cove  birds  consisted  of  seeds  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  6,  8,  15,  22,  24,  41,  58 
and  59  ;  that  of  the  Iguana  Cove  birds  of  seeds  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  15, 
44  and  55.  Of  the  thirteen  kinds  of  seeds  only  four  are  common 
to  both  sets.  Hence,  there  is  most  evidently  a  difference  in  the 
food  of  the  individuals  at  the  two  places,  at  approximately  the 
same  time  of  the  year.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  probable  that  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  same  seeds  not  being  available  in  the  same 
relative  numbers  at  the  two  places. 

Of  five  specimens  from  Narborough  Island,  taken  in  December, 
three  had  in  their  stomachs  only  seed  No.  8,  the  other  two  con- 
tained only  seed  No.  22.  These  thus  fed  on  the  principal  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  Tagus  Cove  birds. 

On  James,  Seymour,  Duncan  and  Barrington  Islands  Gcospiza 

fuliginosa  pan'ula  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  seeds  Nos.  14  and 

15.     Specimens  of  one  or  both  of  these  seeds  were  found  in  the 

stomachs  of  all  the  thirty-six  birds  examined,  except  in  one  from 
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James  and  one  from  Barrington.  Next  to  these,  seeds  Nos.  10 
and  57  were  most  abundant,  each  being  represented  in  ten 
stomachs.  These  four  seeds  were  also  by  far  the  most  abundant 
wherever  they  were  found.  The  rest  of  the  diet  consisted  of  seed 
No.  2,  found  in  two  Seymour  birds  and  in  one  Duncan  bird ;  No. 
II,  found  in  one  Seymour  bird;  No.  17,  found  in  one  Seymour 
bird;  No.  18,  found  in  one  James  bird;  No.  20  found  in  one 
Duncan  bird ;  and  Nos.  41  and  59,  found  in  one  Jaines  bird. 
These  specimens  were  all  collected  in  April  and  May. 

The  facts  just  detailed  certainly  show  that  the  individuals  of 
Geospiza  fuliginosa  parvuia  living  on  Narborough  and  at  Tagus 
Cove,  Albemarle,  during  December  and  January,  have  a  different 
diet  from  those  individuals  living  at  Iguana  Cove,  Albemarle,  in 
December,  and  on  James,  Seymour,  Duncan  and  Barrington  in 
April  and  May.  The  proof,  from  these  facts,  of  proposition  I, 
however,  is  somewhat  invalidated  by  the  consideration  that  seeds 
Nos.  14  and  15  may  ripen  at  Tagus  Cove  and  on  Narborough 
later  than  January.  But  seeds  Nos.  8  and  22  were  not  found  in 
any  stomachs  except  in  those  of  birds  taken  at  Tagus  Cove.  We 
can  see,  at  least,  that  the  diet  of  the  birds  depends  on  the  local 
prevalence  of  certain  seeds  ;  and  that,  where  the  floras  differ,  the 
food  of  a  species  may  differ. 

III.  Different  species  at  the  same  locality  may  feed  on  the  same 
kinds  of  seeds. 

This  proposition  is  much  easier  to  prove  than  the  last.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  food  of  Geospiza  fuliginosa  parvuia  (PI.  XI, 
Fig.  6)  and  of  G,  scandens  fatigata  on  Seymour  and  Barrington 
Islands.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  food  of  the  former 
species  consists  almost  wholly  of  seeds  Nos.  10,  14,  15  and  57, 
Nos.  1 4  and  1 5  being  in  the  majorit}'.  An  examination  of  the 
table  will  show  that  the  food  of  G,  scandens  fatigata  on  the  two 
islands  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  G.  fuliginosa  parvuia^ 
consisting  mainly  of  seeds  Nos.  14  and  15,  with  Nos.  10  and  57 
second  in  numbers. 

The  case  of  these  two  species,  then,  proves  that  species  dif- 
fering much  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill  (PI.  XI,  Figs,  i  and 
6)  may  have  absolutely  the  same  food  habits.  We  have  not, 
however,  the  material  at  hand  to  justify  the  statement  of  this  as  a 
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general  truth.  We  cannot  show  how  far  it  actually  holds  true  of 
other  species  on  the  archipelago.  The  similarity  in  the  food  of 
these  two  common  forms  on  Seymour  and  Barrington  Islands  is 
so  striking,  however,  that  one  is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  species  of  Geospiza  eat  simply  whatever  seeds  are 
accessible  to  them. 

IV.  Different  species  at  different  localities  may  feed  on  the  same 
kinds  of  seeds. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
food  of  Geospiza  conirostris  conirostris  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  5)  on  Hood, 
G,  scan  dens  fatigata  on  Seymour  and  Barrington,  and  G,fu/iginosa 
parvula  at  Iguana  Cove,  Albemarle,  and  on  Seymour  and  Barring- 
ton. The  largest  part  of  the  food  of  G.  conirostris  conirostris  in 
May  consisted  of  seeds  Nos.  14  and  15.  Next  in  numbers  were 
seeds  Nos.  10  and  17.  All  but  two  of  thirteen  birds  had  eaten 
No.  14,  and  all  but  one  No.  15,  while  Nos.  10  and  17  were  each 
represented  in  six  stomachs.  Seed  No.  5  was  found  in  one  bird, 
No.  23  in  one  bird,  No.  26  in  five  birds.  No.  28  in  three  birds.  No. 
29  in  one  bird,  and  No.  57  in  one  bird. 

Hence,  the  food  of  G,  conirostris  on  Hood  Island  is  in  the  main 
the  same  as  that  of  G,  fuliginosa  paniila  at  Iguana  cove.  Albe- 
marle, and  on  Seymour  and  Barrington  Islands,  and  is  also  the 
same  as  that  of  G.  scandens  fatigata  on  Seymour  and  Barrington. 
There  are  thus  three  species  of  Geospiza  with  very  different  bills 
(PI.  XI,  figs.  I,  5  and  6),  living  at  three  localities,  whose  food  is 
almost  identical  at  approximately  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

V.  Different  species  at  the  same  or  at  different  localities  may  feed 
on  different  seeds. 

If  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill  is  dependent  on  the  character 
of  the  food,  this  proposition  should  be  a  general  truth.  However, 
the  material  under  consideration  affords  only  a  few  instances  of  it. 

Geospiza  pachyrhyncha  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  9)  is  peculiar  to  Tower  Is- 
land. The  stomachs  of  seven  specimens  taken  in  June  contained 
only  seed  No.  57.  We  have  no  data  to  show  what  the  food  of  other 
species  on  Tower  consists  of.  Vegetation  is  extremely  scant  on 
the  island,  and  all  the  birds  may  be  forced  to  eat  the  same  seed. 

A  specimen  of  Geospiza  sirenua  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  8)  taken  in  January 
on  Narborough  had  only  seed  No.  22  in  its  stomach.     Five  speci- 
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mens  taken  in  April  on  James  island  had  fed  as  follows  ;  in  one 
stomach  were  seeds  Nos.  11,  26  and  28  ;  in  two  others  seeds  Nos. 
18  and  26 ;  in  another  seeds  Nos.  57  and  59  ;  in  the  fifth  seeds 
Nos.  14,  15,  18  and  59.  Of  two  taken  in  June  on  Bindloe  one 
had  in  its  stomach  only  seed  No.  46,  the  other  only  seed  No.  44. 
These  very  scant  data  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Geospiza  strenua 
uses  but  little  selection  in  the  choice  of  its  food.  Altogether  it  has 
been  found  to  eat  seeds  Nos.  11,  14,  15,  18,  22,  26,  28,  44,  46,  57 
and  59.  The  James  specimens  alone  had  eaten  seeds  Nos.  11, 
14,  15,  18,  26,  28,  57  and  59.  This  list  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  diet  of  six  specimens  of  G.  scandens  fatigaia  taken  at  the 
same  time  on  James.  The  stomachs  of  these  birds  gave  the  fol- 
lowing: seed  No.  2  in  one  bird,  No.  14  in  two  birds,  No.  15  in 
three  birds,  No.  18  in  one  bird,  No.  21  in  one  bird,  No.  26  in  one 
bird,  No.  41  in  four  birds.  No.  59  in  one  bird.  The  species  of 
seeds  forming  the  list  in  the  two  cases  are  almost  the  same,  the 
main  difference  is  in  the  proportions  of  the  seeds  present.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  evidence  in  this  case  should  not  be  given 
to  proposition  III.  It,  however,  shows  the  weakness  of  the  proof 
on  which  proposition  V  could  be  stated  as  a  general  fact. 

A  good  example  of  the  proposition  under  consideration  may  be 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  food  of  Geospiza  fortis  (PI.  XI, 
Fig.  3)  at  Tagus  Cove,  Albemarle,  with  that  of  G.fuliginosa  par- 
villa  at  the  same  locality.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  food 
of  nineteen  Tagus  Cove  specimens  of  the  latter  species  was  as 
follows :  seed  No.  i  had  been  eaten  by  two  birds,  seed  No.  2  by 
one  bird,  seed  No.  4  by  two  birds,  seed  No.  6  by  two  birds,  seed 
No.  8  by  nine  birds,  seed  No.  15  by  one  bird,  seed  No.  22  by  five 
birds,  seed  No.  24  by  three  birds,  seed  No.  41  by  two  birds,  seed 
No.  48  by  one  bird.  The  table  shows  the  following  composition 
of  the  food  of  thirteen  Tagus  Cove  specimens  of  Geospiza  fortis 
taken  also  during  January.  Seed  No.  2  had  been  eaten  by  one 
bird,  seed  No.  3  by  four  birds,  seed  No.  4  by  one  bird,  seed  No. 
8  by  one  bird,  seed  No.  9  by  one  bird,  seed  No.  22  by  five  birds, 
seed  No.  28  by  two  birds,  seed  No.  33  by  one  bird,  seed  No.  35 
by  three  birds.  The  only  important  difference  in  these  two  cases 
is  the  predominance  of  seed  No.  8  in  the  food  of  G.fuiiginosa  and 
Its  scarcity  in  that  of  G.  fortis.     These  tvvo  species  have  somewhat 
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similarly  shaped  bills  (Plate  XI,  Figs.  6  and  3),  but  that  of  G.fortis 
is  the  heavier. 

Two  specimens  of  G,  fortis  platyrhyncha  from  Iguana  Cove, 
Albemarle,  taken  in  December,  had  eaten  only  seeds  Nos.  Tfi,  40 
and  48,  seeds  not  found  in  the  stomachs  of  any  of  the  Tagus  Cove, 
G.fortis^  nor  in  any  of  the  Iguana  Cove  specimens  of  G.fuliginosa, 

Four  specimens  of  the  Geospiza  fortis  on  James  Island,  which 
does  not  differ  from  the  G,  fortis  of  Tagus  Cove,  had  eaten  as  fol- 
lows, in  April.  Seed  No.  15  occurred  in  two  stomachs,  seed  No. 
21  in  two,  seed  No.  41  in  two,  seed  No.  57  in  one,  and  seed  No. 
59  in  one.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  seed  common  to 
the  three  sets,  /.  ^.,  in  the  food  of  the  James  Island,  Iguana  Cove, 
and  Tagus  Cove  specimens  of  Geospiza  fortis.  The  case  of  the 
James  Island  and  Tagus  Cove  specimens  belongs  to  proposition 
II  ;  the  G,  fortis  platyrhyncha  differing  from  G.fortis  fortis  at  two 
other  localities  belongs  to  proposition  V.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  food  of  all  the  individuals  at  any  locality  does  not  differ 
as  a  whole  from  that  of  the  others,  more  than  may  the  food  of  two 
individuals  at  the  same  locality. 

Perhaps  the  best  case  under  proposition  V  can  be  made  out 
from  a  study  of  the  food  of  Geospiza  crassirosiris  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  4) 
and  of  G.  fuliginosa  parvula  at  Iguana  Cove,  Albemarle.  The 
food  of  five  specimens  of  the  former  species,  taken  the  last  of 
December,  consisted  entirely  of  seeds  Nos.  39  and  40,  the  former 
found  in  only  one  stomach,  the  latter  in  all.  As  has  before  been 
shown,  G.  fuliginosa  parvula  at  Iguana  Cove  feeds  almost  entirely 
on  seed  No.  15,  seeds  Nos.  39  and  40  not  being  found  in  any  of 
the  stomachs. 

VI.  Birds  7vith  small  bills  eat  only  small  seeds;  birds  with 
large  bills  cat  both  small  and  large  seeds, 

Geospiza  fuliginosa  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  6)  eats  fern  seeds  larger  than 
Nos.  14  and  15.  The  only  larger  one  found  in  their  stomachs 
is  No.  57,  but  this  is  a  thin,  flat  seed,  and  is  nearly  always  broken 
into  small  pieces  before  being  swallowed.  In  the  stomachs  of 
G.  strenua,  one  of  the  large-billed  species  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  8),  there 
occurred,  besides  numerous  small  seeds,  such  larger  ones  as  Nos. 
18,  26,  28,  45  and  58.  In  the  stomachs  of  G,  conirostris  (PI.  XI. 
Fig.  5)  most  of  these  same  larger  seeds  were  found  and  also  No. 
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29.  G.fortis  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  3)  eats  such  moderately  large  seeds 
as  Nos.  35,  40,  and  48  together  with  larger  ones  such  as  Nos.  28 
and  57.  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show,  however,  that 
the  larger-billed  species  by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  large 
seeds.  It  appears  most  probable  that  they  eat  the  larger  seeds 
simply  because  their  large  bills  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  eat 
a  greater  variety  of  seeds.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  show 
a  special  preference  for  large  seeds. 

The  foregoing  six  propositions  are  about  the  only  conclusions 
that  we  can  deduce  from  a  study  of  the  material  in  hand.  It  is 
evident  that  if  these  propositions  were  stated  severally  as  general 
facts  they  would  be  mutually  conflicting.  Each  is  true  only  in 
some  cases. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  bills 
amongst  the  Geospizce  have  been  developed  as  adaptations  to 
differences  in  food  habit,  then  it  must  be  shown  that  the  different 
species  of  the  genus  feed  on  different  species  of  seeds.  This 
cannot  be  done.  We  can  prove  definitely  that  some  species 
with  very  different  bills  feed  on  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  seeds. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
some  of  the  species  and  subspecies  do  have  different  food  habits. 
We  cannot  say,  however,  that  these  differences  of  diet  are  not 
forced  upon  different  species  as  a  result  of  their  living  in  differ- 
ent localities.  Especially  is  this  probable  since,  in  some  cases, 
we  find  that  individuals  of  the  same  species  living  at  different 
localities  feed  on  different  seeds.  This  is  due  evidently  to  flora 
differences  between  the  two  regions. 

The  evidence,  then,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  general  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  food  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  bill.  If  this  is  true,  then  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
an  explanation  of  the  variation  of  the  Geospiza  bill. 
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A   DESCRIPTION   OF    THE    ADULT    BLACK    MERLLN 
{FALCO   COLUMBARIUS  SUCKLE VI). 

BY    FANNIE    HARDY    ECKSTORM. 

Although  the  young  of  the  Black  Merlin  was  described  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ridgway  twenty-nine  years  ago  and  adult  specimens  have 
been  in  collections  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  by  some  inadver- 
tency no  description  of  the  adult  seems  ever  to  have  appeared  in 
print.  The  specimen  in  my  father's  collection  was  declared  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Major  Charles  E.  Bendire,  who  gives  at 
length  the  story  of  its  capture  in  his  *  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds  *  (Vol.  I,  p.  201),  to  be  the  finest  specimen  he  ever 
saw,  and  because  he  indicated  its  fitness  to  stand  as  the  type  of  the 
male  in  perfect  breeding  plumage,  I  have  undertaken  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  description. 

In  his  book  Major  Bendire  characterizes  the  bird  as  "  a  very 
handsome  adult  specimen,"  and  in  a  letter  written  shortly  after  its 
capture  he  again  mentions  it.  As  contributing  to  the  histor}-  of 
the  specimen  but  quite  as  much  because  it  gives  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him  personally  some  notion  of  Major  Bendire's  gener- 
osity and  his  extreme  disinclination  to  leave  any  room  for  thanks, 
no  matter  what  trouble  he  was  at,  the  whole  letter  may  be  quoted. 

"Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  Mav  13,  iSS^ 
"My  dear  Mr.  Hardy: — 

Your  box  of  birds  left  Linkville,  Oregon,  on  the  10th  inst.  Linkvtlle 
is  the  nearest  express  office  from  here.  I  think  the  charges  on  it  will  be 
between  7  and  8  dollars,  something  over  50  cts.  per  pound.  Have  )u^\ 
received  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  It  is  still  wintry  here,  it  has  been 
snowing  more  or  less  all  day.  Rol)ins  and  Melospizas  are  just  com 
mencing  to  lay,  and  other  birds  will  follow  I  hope  in  a  few  days.  I 
shall  give  up  making  skins  now  for  awhile.  I  shot  a  beautiful  i  aduh 
^-f^salon  columbarius  suckleyi  a  couple  of  days  ago  which  I  consider  one 
of  the  best  finds  I  have  made  here.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  find  the 
California  Jay  here.  I  would  not  have  believed  it  but  I  shot  one  of  the 
birds  and  have  it  now.     Hope  to  hear  that  the  skins  arrived  in  good  order. 

Verv  trulv, 

Ciis.  E.  Bendire." 
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Not  a  word  here  to  indicate  that  this  Linkville  was  sixty  miles 
away,  and  that  he  had  ridden  there  in  disagreeable  weather  over 
roads  sure  to  have  been  bad  to  make  certain  that  his  gift  was 
safely  started,  nor  that  the  box  contained  the  bulk  of  his  acquisi- 
tions in  six  months,  nor  that  he  contemplated  adding  this  Merlin, 
the  rarest  of  his  recent  captures,  to  a  gift  already  so  bountiful  as 
almost  to  dismay  the  recipient,  who  was  merely  a  friend-by-letter. 
But  that  was  like  the  Captain.' 

Faico  columbarius  suckleyi  (Ridgw.),  $  adult,  (collection  of  Manly 
Hardv,  Brewer,  Maine,  taken  by  Capt.  Chas.  E.  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.,  May  9, 
1883.  "thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  en  route  to  Linkville, 
in  pine  timber**). 

Entire  upper  parts  black,  with  the  gloss  of  high  plumage  but  without 
particular  iridescence,  shaded  as  follows :  head  and  neck  dull  black, 
bend  of  wing  and  lesser  coverts  metallic  black,  remiges  warm  brownish 
black,  rectrices  dead  black,  tertials,  lower  scapulars,  middle  and  greater 
coverts,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  a  clear  steel-blue  black,  bluest  on  tail- 
coverts,  most  ashy  on  tertials,  forming  a  continuous  but  restricted  mantle, 
every  feather  of  which  shows  a^heavy  black  shaft ;  crown  (in  high  lights 
only)  with  a  tinge  of  ashy  suHicient  to  demark  a  definite  crown  patch,  in 
other  lights  nearly  concolor  with  the  neck  and  upper  back  but  showing 
on  every  feather  a  central  black  stripe  which  minute  examination  shows 
to  persist  even  on  the  neck  where  the  black  is  intense  enough  to  all  but 
efface  it.  A  nuchal  collar,  interrupted  and  indistinct,  formed  by  buffy- 
whiie  spots  at  the  bases  of  the  neck  feathers,  visible  where  the  feathers 
do  not  perfectly  overlap.  Primaries  and  secondaries  narrowly  outlined 
on  tips  and  back  edges  by  a  line  of  buffy  brown,  the  outer  webs  immacu- 
late, the  inner  webs  showing,  though  slightly,  the  sparse  light  bars  of  the 
under  side.  Tail  with  a  mere  trace  of  white  terminal  line  and  four  nar- 
row, obsolescent  bluish  ash  bands,  the  outermost  (lying  2.20  in.  from 
tip)  so  interrupted  as  to  be  incomplete  on  every  pair  of  rectrices,  and 
restricted  on  the  four  outer  pairs  to  a  V-shaped  mark  at  the  centre  of  the 
vane ;  the  next  band,  the  last  visible  below  the  coverts,  whiter,  wider 
and  more  continuous.  Forehead  narrowly  whitish ;  a  narrow  but  distinct 
white  superciliary  line ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  and  the  throat  well  down 
to  the  point  of  the  breast,  white,  every  feather  streaked  with  black  of 
varying  amount  and  intensity,  the  black  predominating  on  the  lores  and 
maxillary  spaces,  where  it  forms  a  rather  indefinite  maxillary  stripe,  and 
the  white  being  in  excess  on  the  throat  where  it  is  pure  in  color  and  nar- 
rowly but  decidedly  striped,  every  feather  of  the  middle  of  the  throat 
showing  a  black  shaft-line  and  a  tiny  fan-shaped  spot  at  the  tip,  and  those 
along  the  edges  of  the  area  being  uniformly  and  rather  heavily  striped. 
Breast  with  the  white  ground  turning  to  buff  and  the  black,  by  a  change 
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of  the  color  pattern  of  the  feathers,  suddenly  predominating,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  brownish  black  body  with  buff  markings,  thickest  down  the 
axis,  each  feather  of  the  middle  of  the  breast  being  black  with  a  buff  edge 
laterally  while  those  toward  the  sides  have  the  buff  restricted  to  a 
patch  each  side  of  the  shaft  toward  the  base.  Where  the  feathers  are 
longest  other  series  of  spots  appear,  sometimes  confluent,  so  that  the 
flank  feathers  are  conspicuously  barred  twice  or  thrice  with  brownish 
black.  The  crissum  and  shorter  tail-coverts  repeat  the  pattern  of  the 
throat  but  on  a  ground  of  deep  buff  and  with  longer,  heavier  streaks; 
the  ochraceous  tibiae  are  similarly  but  more  broadly  and  heavily  marked; 
the  longest  under  tail-coverts  show  a  handsome  pattern  of  hastate  black 
spots  on  a  pale  buff  ground,  the  spot  being  but  the  irregular  terminal  of 
several  heavy  bars.  From  below  the  tail  shows  the  terminal  band  more 
clearly  and  the  lowest  of  the  whitish  bands,  the  only  one  visible  below 
the  coverts,  is  whiter  and  more  regular  than  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
wings  (too  tightly  closed  in  this  specimen  to  admit  of  minute  examination) 
are  notably  dark  beneath,  though  browner  than  on  the  upper  surface, 
show  some  white  upon  the  under  coverts  and  have  five  to  seven  obsoles- 
cent whitish  bars  (rather  than  spots)  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries 
near  the  basal  half. 

Legs  yellow  ;  bill  horn-blue.     Wing,  7.70  ;  tail,  5.30;  tarsus,  1.30  ;  bill. 
.62  ;  depth  of  bill,  .40. 

I  have  not  on  hand  the  material  to  warrant  any  dogmatic  con- 
clusions, but  comparing  this  specimen  with  a  limited  number  of 
both  F.  columbarius  and  F.  richardsoni  one  is  struck  by  its  evident 
kinship  to  the  former.  Indeed,  a  large  female  in  high  autumnal 
plumage,  taken  on  the  Cranberry  Islands,  off  Mount  Desert, 
Maine,  is  strikingly  like  this  Black  Merlin,  being  very  nearly  as 
dark  on  the  back  and  two  thirds  as  black  below ;  were  it  a  blue- 
black  instead  of  a  sepia-black  it  might  very  well  pass  for  the  mate 
to  this  male.  Between  this  and  richardsoni^  however,  there  is  an 
evident  gulf,  hardly  more  noticeable  in  color  than  in  form. 
Richardsoni  in  all  the  plumages  that  I  have  seen  shows  a  distinct 
mottled  nuchal  band,  while  the  nuchal  stripe  of  columbarius  is 
much  more  hidden,  a  variation  of  the  bases  rather  than  of  the 
extremities  of  the  feathers.  In  columbarius  also  the  maxillary 
stripe  is  stronger  and  more  definite  and  the  black  line  down  the 
centre  of  the  feathers  (in  richardsoni  never  more  than  a  mere 
shaft-line)  is  consistently  heavier.  Columbarius  likewise  in  the 
younger  plumages  is  more  nearly  immaculate  above  and  in  all 
shows  no  spots  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  and  fewer   and 
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narrower  tail-bars.  Richardsoni  in  all  plumages  has  wings  that 
are  heavily  spotted  when  closed  and  a  tail  that  is  clearly  striped 
with  six  or  seven  definite  white  stripes.  Columbarius^  in  the 
specimens  at  hand,  shows  no  spots  on  the  outside  of  the  wing 
when  closed  and  but  four  to  five  narrow  tail-bars,  the  terminal 
black  bar  (next  the  white  tip)  being  of  extra  width.  In  suckkyi 
these  characters  are  emphasized  to  a  degree,  the  bird  being  prac- 
tically uni-colored  above.  I  speak  of  these  points  chiefly  to 
remark  the  fact  that  the  Black  Merlin  is,  in  the  adult  plumage  an 
intensification  of  the  darker  phases  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  but  also 
to  call  attention  to  a  specimen  which  Capt.  Bendire  took  at  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  which  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  commented 
upon  in  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Bulletin  for  Oct.,  1882,  p.  230. 
This  specimen  which  presented  "  a  puzzling  combination  of  char- 
acters," showed  "almost  orange  chestnut  on  the  breast  and 
tibiae "  and  on  the  back  "  a  nearly  pure  plumbeous "  while  "  the 
outer  web  of  all  the  primaries,  excepting  the  first  two,  [were]  con- 
spicuously marked  with  rounded  spots  of  pale  ochraceous."  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Brewster  says,  "the  adult  of  suck/eyi  is  unknown, 
but  we  should  expect  to  find  it  like  the  young,  with  sparse,  incon- 
spicuous spotting  on  the  lining  of  the  wings."  Even  at  so  late  a 
date  as  this  it  may  not  be  untimely  to  note  that  Mr.  Brewster  was 
entirely  correct  in  his  surmise  about  the  adult  Black  Merlin,  and 
to  suggest  that  the  specimen  in  question  seems  to  combine  the 
characters  of  the  adults  of  both  suckleyi  and  richardsoni  and 
may  perhaps,  if  not  already  accounted  for,  be  explained  as  one 
of  those  not  unknown  hybrids  that  give  so  much  difficulty  in 
classifying  hawks. 
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THE   NOMENCLATURE  AND  VALIDITY   OF   CERTAIN 

NORTH  AMERICAN   GALLIN^E. 

BY     E.    W.    NELSON. 

Plates  XIV  and  XV. 

In  *  The  Ibis*  for  April,  1902  (pp.  233-245),  Mr.  OgiKHe 
Grant  has  a  paper  entitled  '  Remarks  on  the  Species  of  American 
Gallinae  recently  described  and  Notes  on  their  Nomenclature.* 
In  this  the  author  gives  characteristic  expression  to  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  recent  work  done  in  this  group  by  American 
ornithologists.  Among  thirty  species  and  subspecies  described 
or  revised  under  old  names  by  American  workers  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Grant's  Volume  XXII  of  the  *  Catalogue  of  Birds  in 
the  British  Museum  *  in  1893  he  considers  only  four  worthy  of 
recognition. 

After  reading  the  paper  in  *  The  Ibis '  one  is  prompted  to  ask  if 
Volume  XXII  was  intended  by  its  author  to  fix  the  limit  of 
knowledge  in  that  direction.  This  is  not  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, in  which  our  critic  has  differed  radically  from  the  views  of 
American  ornithologists  as  shown  by  his  disposal  of  the  com- 
monly recognized  subspecies  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  in  the  cited 
Vol.  XXII. 

The  tone  of  absolute  finality  with  which  he  treats  the  subject 
in  his  recent  paper  would  lead  the  uninitiated  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  no  appeal  from  his  decisions.  In  reality,  however,  in  a 
number  of  instances  they  contain  such  a  mixture  of  misstatement 
and  misrepresentation  that  they  would  be  unworthy  of  notice 
except  that  they  might  be  accepted  at  face  value  by  those  unfa- 
miliar with  the  facts.  In  his  recent  paper  he  gives  an  interesting 
revelation  of  the  point  of  view  and  the  methods  by  which  he 
reaches  some  of  his  extraordinary  conclusions.  No  weight  is 
given  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  geographic 
distribution  in  their  territory  possessed,  usually  as  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  field  work,  by  American  ornithologists.  On 
the  contrary'  Mr.  Grant  appears  to  approach  the  subject  quite 
unhampered  by  any  embarrassing  knowledge  of  American  geogra- 
phy and  to  be  quite  unaware  that  distribution  and  var}'ing  ph}-si- 
cal  conditions  have  any  real  bearing  on   American  omitholog}-. 
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This  is  shown  by  the  confidence  with  which  he  makes  a  com- 
parison of  two  specimens  of  the  same  subspecies  from  different 
parts  of  its  range  and  thereby  disproves  the  existence  of  another 
subspecies  in  quite  a  distinct  and  distant  faunal  area.  To  ren- 
der still  simpler  the  process  of  rejecting  species  described  by 
American  ornithologists  our  critic  does  not  hesitate  to  doubt  or 
even  deny  the  existence  of  characters  and  specimens  not  seen  by 
himself. 

In  *The  Auk*  for  July,  1902  (pp.  309-311)  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen 
pertinently  comments  on  some  of  Mr.  Grant's  remarks  concerning 
various  species  found  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  are  mainly  limited  to  a  reply  to  the  strictures  on  the 
species  described  by  myself  from  Mexico.  In  order  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  basis  for  my  work  on  the  Mexican  Gallinae,  so 
summarily  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Grant,  a  few  details  are  necessary. 

For  about  twelve  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  biological  sur- 
vey of  Mexico,  during  which  time  I  have  traversed  in  detail  all  but 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  country.  Throughout  this  period  speci- 
mens  of  birds  have  been  collected  with  the  special  object  of  illus- 
trating geographic  distribution  and  variation.  Our  collection 
contains  about  400  specimens  of  Mexican  Gallinae,  representing 
all  but  two  or  three  of  the  known  species,  and  usually  including 
specimens  taken  at  (or  near)  the  type  locality.  In  studying  this 
material,  together  with  that  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  when- 
ever I  have  found  series  of  specimens  from  separate  districts 
showing  easily  recognized  differences,  and  these  characters  are 
backed  by  my  personal  knowledge  that  the  localities  in  question 
are  in  different  faunal  areas,  my  inference  has  been  that  the 
characters  thus  separating  the  birds  were  of  specific  or  subspecific 
value,  as  the  case  might  be.  During  the  progress  of  my  work  I 
have  constantly  consulted  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  who  coincides  in 
all  of  my  conclusions  regarding  the  Mexican  Gallinae.  Our  speci- 
mens in  this  group  have  also  been  examined  by  various  other 
ornithologists  who  take  the  same  view  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Grant's 
condemnation  of  my  work  therefore  falls  with  equal  force  upon 
the  judgment  of  a  number  of  the  best  American  ornithologists. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  species  treated  by  my  critic  have  charac- 
ters sufficiently  marked  for  photographic  reproduction,  as  shown 
on  the  accompanying  plates. 
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Meleagris  gallopavo  Linn,  In  reply  to  my  surmise  that  this 
name  should  be  referred  to  the  birds  which  the  Spaniards  intro- 
duced into  continental  Europe  (and  which  were  taken  thence  to 
England)  probably  from  the  mountains  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mr.  Grant 
^^  cannot  see  any  possible  ground  for  such  a  supposition/'  and 
says  "the  fact  remains  that  the  *  Turkey  Cock'  figured  by  Albin 
in  1740,  on  which  the  Linnsean  name  was  founded,  can  only  have 
been  of  West  or  North  Mexican  origin."  To  give  thus  positively 
the  exact  origin  of  the  bird  from  which  Albin's  crude,  diagram- 
matic figure  of  a  domestic  turkey  is  taken  is  pure  assumption  — 
for  Albin  says  not  a  word  on  the  subject. 

Meleagris  gallopavo  merriami  Nelson.  Mr.  Grant  states 
that  by  contrasting  my  specimens  of  this  bird  with  examples  of 
Af.  gallopavo  and  M.  americana  and  avoiding  a  comparison  with 
Af,  g,  intermedia  (with  which  he  says  it  is  "obviously  synony- 
mous ")  I  would  have  it  considered  very  distinct.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  did  compare  the  series  of  merriami  with  a  series  of  intermedia 
before  describing  the  former,  but  in  the  preliminary  description 
only  published  the  results  of  the  comparisons  with  the  two  forms 
with  which  there  was  or  might  have  been  a  possible  contiguity  of 
range.  M.  g.  merriami  and  Af.  g.  intermedia  occupy  very  dis- 
tinct faunal  areas  separated  by  a  broad  belt  of  desert  country 
unsuited  to  any  form  of  Meleagris. 

The  Committee  on  Nomenclature  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  has  recently  compared  M.  g,  merriami  with  its  rela- 
tives—  including  M,  g.  intermedia  —  and  found  it  to  bo  distinct, 
while  Mr.  (irant  does  not  claim  ever  to  have  seen  a  specimen  of 
this  form. 

Dendrortyx  oaxacae,  D.  macrourus  griseipectus.  D.  mac- 
rourus  striatus  and  D.  macrourus  dilutus.  Our  collection 
contains  twelve  specimens  of  these  birds  instead  of  four.  Further- 
more my  familiarity  with  the  region  in  which  the  various  forms  of 
this  bird  occur  enables  me  to  affirm  positively  that  the  ditlerences 
upon  which  these  birds  were  described  have  a  definite  geographic 


significance. 


Callipepla  gambeli  fulvipectus.  This  form  is  rejected 
because  Mr.  Grant  has  examined  a  specimen  of  a  female  bird 
from   Hermosillo,  Sonora,  and  finds  it  the  same  as  C  gamMi / 
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Description  of  Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  I.  ColinHspecioralis  (Gould),  (3^  from  Carrizal,  Vera  Cruz.  Neck 
and  breast  with  a  broad  black  collar  underlaid  with  much  more  or 
less  concealed  white ;  rest  of  underparts  to  crissum  plain  dark 
rufous ;  crissum  irregularly  marked  with  black,  white  and  rufous  (in 
some  specimens  nearly  plain  rufous). 

Fig.  2.  Colinus  graysoni  nigriptctus  Nelson.  $  from  Atlixco,  Puebla. 
Decidedly  larger  than  C.  pectoralis  \  pectoral  black  collar  rather 
narrower  with  less  concealed  white ;  rest  of  underparts  plain  light 
rufous  except  for  a  few  black  and  white  marks  on  under  tail-coverts. 

Fig.  3.  Colinus  minor  Nelson.  $  from  Palenque,  Chiapas.  Decidedly 
smaller  than  C.  pectoralis  (even  smaller  than  C  godmani).  Narrow^ 
poorly  defined  black  collar  below  white  throat  patch  ;  rest  of  under- 
parts plain  dark  rufous  clouded  with  black  on  borders  of  feathers,, 
with  a  few  while  marks  on  under  tail-coverts. 

Fig.  4.  Colinus  godmani  Nelson.  $  from  Jaltipan,  Vera  Cruz.  Some- 
what larger  than  C.  minor ;  differs  mainly  from  latter  in  much  darker 

^i  colors,  especially  below;  underparts  from  throat  patch  to  crissum 
bright  black  with  some  shading  of  rufous  ;  the  black  predominating 
in  this  bird  as  the  rufous  does  in  C.  minor. 

Fig.  5.  Colinus  virginianus  texanus  (Lawr.).  $  from  Matamoros, 
Tamaulipas.  White  throat  patch  bordered  by  a  poorly  marked,  nar> 
row  black  collar  followed  by  a  narrow  pale  reddish  pectoral  band  \. 
most  of  breast  and  rest  of  underparts  strongly  barred  with  black  and 
white. 

Fig.  6.  Colinus  virginianus  maculatus  Nelson.  $  from  Atla  Mira, 
Tamaulipas.  Size  about  as  in  C.  v.  texanus ;  differs  from  latter 
mainly  in  broader  more  strongly  marked  black  collar  and  in  hav- 
ing  breast  and  rest  of  underparts  to  crissum  dark  rufous  spotted  and 
mottled  more  or  less  sparingly  and  posteriorly  with  black  and  white. 


Description  of  Plate  XV. 

Fig.  I.  Cyrtonyx  montezumcg  mearnsi  Nelson.  $  from  Chisos  Mts., 
Texas.  Differs  strikingly  from  C.  montexuma  (fig.  2)  in  paler  gray 
ground  color  and  much  larger  and  more  crowded  white  spots  on  sides 
of  breast  and  flanks  ;  dark  spots  on  wings  larger. 

Fig.  2.  Cyrtonyx  montezumce  (Vigors).  $  from  Irolo,  Hidalgo.  Sides 
of  breast  and  flanks  dark  slate  gray  with  medium  sized  white  spots  ; 
wings  marked  with  medium  sized,  rounded  dark  spots. 

Fig.  3.  Cyrtonyx  merriami  Nelson.  $  from  east  slope  of  Mt.  Orizaba, 
Vera  Cruz.  Differs  strikingly  from  C.  montezuma  and  C.  salltri  in 
the  uninterrupted  extension  of  black  throat  patch  down  fore  neck, 
leaving  a  white  patch  on  each  side  of  neck  in  place  of  usual  white 
collar ;  black  cheek  patch  larger  and  extends  down  and  joins  black 
throat  area  thus  isolating  malar  white  stripe  from  white  area  on  side 
of  neck  ;  distribution  of  color  on  sides  of  breast  and  flanks  similar 
to  same  in  C.  montezuma  but  ground  color  paler  gray  and  white 
spots  smaller  :  dark  marks  on  distal  half  of  wings  larger  and  obovate 
or  flattened  oval. 

Fig.  4.  Cyrtonyx  sallceiV trw  (f  from  Ozolotepec,  Oaxaca.  White  col- 
lar on  fore  neck  complete  and  united  with  white  malar  stripe  ;  distri- 
bution of  color  on  sides  of  breast  similar  to  same  in^C  merriami  tind 
C.  montezumce  ;  sides  of  body  back  of  breast  darker  slaty  than  in 
merriami  with  the  small  white  spots  of  latter  replaced  with  larger^ 
more  oblong-  spots  of  chestnut ;  wings  much  darker  than  in  merriami 
and  with  narrow  black  bars  in  place  of  rounded  spots. 
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This  locality  is  well  within  the  range  of  true  C  gatnheii.  He  has 
therefore  compared  typical  birds  of  the  same  subspecies  and 
concluded  that  he  is  "unable  to  see  any  reason  whatever  for  sep- 
arating these  birds  [C  g,  fuhnfectus\  from  typical  Z.  gatnheliP 
Just  what  bearing  this  comparison  has  on  the  validity  of  a  sub- 
species living  at  a  distance  in  another  faunal  area  is  not  plain. 

Lophortyx  bensoni  {Ridgw,)  (=  Cailipepla  douglasi  bensoni), 
Mr.  Grant  states  that  he  "  can  find  no  published  description  of 
this  species/'  but  on  page  404  in  volume  XXII  of  the  '  Catalogue 
of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum '  (on  the  title  page  of  which  his 
name  appears  as  author),  under  the  synonymy  of  Lophortyx 
dougiasiy  he  will  find  cited  "  Callipepla  eUgans  bensoni  Ridgw.  P. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  X,  p.  148  (1887)  [Campos,  Sonora]."  In  the 
place  thus  referred  to  he  will  find  an  extended  description  of  this 
well  marked  geographic  race.  It  is  also  described  in  Mr. 
Ridg way's  *  Manual  of  North  American  Birds*  (ist  ed.  p.  585  ;  2d 
ed.  p.  589). 

Colinus  virginianus  maculatus.  ''We  have  a  series  of 
birds  from  the  area  indicated  and  Mr.  Godman  and  I  are  both 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Nelson's  name  is  a  mere  synonym  of  the  sub- 
species C,  texanus,^'*  This  decision  can  only  be  understood  by 
the  supposition  that  it  is  another  instance  of  the  comparison  of 
birds  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  Biological 
Survey  collection  contains  over  forty  specimens  of  this  subspecies 
which  have  been  compared  with  about  as  many  of  C.  texanus. 
The  accompanying  photograph  of  typical  specimens  of  C  v,  texanus 
and  C.  V,  maculatus  render  further  comment  unnecessary. 

Colinus  graysoni  nigripectus  and  Colinus  minor.^    Mr. 


*  Since  writing  the  notes  on  these  birds  I  have  received  additional  informa- 
tion which  appears  to  affirm  conclusively  my  position.  In  order  to  test  the 
correctness  of  my  determination  of  the  small  and  rather  dark  birds  living 
along  the  humid  basal  slope  of  the  Cordillera  in  Vera  Cruz  as  Colinus  pectoralis 
(Gould)  I  recently  sent  two  specimens  taken  at  Jico  and  Carrizal,  near 
Jalapa,  in  that  State  to  the  British  Museum  for  comparison.  These  specimens 
I  have  considered  as  typical  C.  pectoralis^  and  a  similar  specimen  from  Carrizal 
is  shown  over  that  name  in  the  accompanying  plate.  With  the  two  specimens 
ofjC  pectoralis  I  sent  a  typical  specimen  of  C.  graysoni  nigripectus  from 
Atlixco,  Puebla.     Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  and  Dr.  R. 
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Grant  states  that  "  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
these  names  of  Mr.  Nelson's  are  synonyms  of  C  pectoraiisP 
Fortunately  our  collection  contains  specimens  of  true  C  pectoralis 
which  inhabits  the  upper  tropical  east  slope  of  the  Cordillera  of 
Vera  Cruz.  C  minor  is  a  still  smaller  bird  than  C.  pectoralis  and 
lives  in  the  hot  lowlands  of  Chiapas  far  from  the  home  of  the 
latter.  C  g,  nigripectus  lives  on  the  plains  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  Mexican  tableland  in  southern  Puebla  and  is  decidedly  larger 
and  paler  than  C  pectoralis  and  much  larger  than  C.  mifwr.  The 
females  also  show  well  marked  differences.  The  relative  size,  and 
color  pattern  of  the  underparts  of  typical  specimens  of  C,  pectoralis, 
C.  minor  and  C.  graysoni  nigripectus  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph.  The  differences  shown  by  these  three  birds  arc 
confined  to  definitely  segregated  areas  which  differ  from  one 
another  in  climatic  and  other  physical  characters  and  have  a  real 
geographic  significance  despite  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Grant.  A 
specimen  of  C.  godmani  is  photographed  with  C,  minor  to  show 
the  close  relationship  between  them. 

Cyrtonyx  montezumae  meamsi.  Although  Mr.  Grant 
states  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Godman  have  been  able  to  see  the 
slightest  grounds  for  separating  this  subspecies,  yet  a  series  of 
specimens  of  typical  C.  montezumcc  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Mexican  tableland  and  of  C.  m.  meamsi  from  the  southwestern 
United  States  may  be  distinguished  across  a  room  by  the  large 
and  crowded  appearance  of  the  white  spots  on  the  under  parts  of 
C.  fft.  meamsi.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  two  forms  intcrgrade 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  showing  the  characters  of 
C.  meamsi  from  anywhere  about  the  southern  half  of  the  Mexican 
tableland.  The  accompanying  photograph  of  typical  examples  of 
C,  montczumcc  and  C.  meamsi  show  the  most  striking  differences 
between  the  two. 


Bowdler  Sharpe  of  the  British  Museum  one  of  Gould's  two  tj-pes  of  ('. 
pectoralis  was  borrowed  from  the  Liverpool  Museum  for  comparison.  During 
Dr.  Sharpe's  temporary  absence  Mr.  Thomas  writes  me  that  '*  Your  1555-3 
from  Atlixco  is  decidedly  larger  and  has  a  larger  bill  than  any  of  the  others 
[/.  €.y  the  type  and  two  specimens  from  Jico  and  Carrizal],  and  those  from 
Jico  and  Carrizal  more  closely  match  the  type,  indeed  its  wing  is  a  shade  less 
than  theirs." 
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Cyrtonyx  merriami.  The  characters  of  this  species  are  so 
well  marked  that  in  conjunction  with  my  critic's  comments,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  strikingly  the  true  value  of  Mr.  Grant's  criticism 
and  conclusions.  He  says  that  "  By  almost  invariably  contrasting 
his  supposed  new  birds  with  the  species  to  which  they  are  least 
nearly  allied,  *  old  friends '  are  made  to  appear  in  the  guise  of  very 
distinct  species.  We  cannot  imagine  that  so  excellent  a  field- 
naturalist  as  Mr.  Nelson  does  this  wilfully,  and  must  therefore 
infer  that  such  errors  are  due  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  want  of  material.  By  referring  to  the  various  *  keys  to 
the  species '  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Birds,'  XXII,  Mr.  Nelson  would 
have  escaped  such  absurdities  as  redescribing  Cyrtonyx  sallai}mA&[ 
the  name  of  C,  nurriatni  and  comparing  it  with  C  montezutna  1 1^^ 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  C  merriami  is  a  synonym  of  the  beau- 
tiful species  described  in  1859  as  C  sallaiP  The  foregoing 
authoritative  disposal  of  C,  merriami  made  me  almost  fear  that 
Mr.  Grant  held  the  power  to  make  the  *  tiger  change  its  spots.' 
On  examination  of  the  type  of  C  merriami  however  I  find  that  the 
color  characters  between  it,  C.  montezuma  and  C.  sallai^  are  sudh 
that  a  photograph  brings  out  some  of  the  most  salient  differences. 
After  examining  the  accompanying  photographs  of  these  birds  I 
think  that  any  competent  ornithologist  will  admit  that  I  was 
justified  in  the  "  absurdity  "  of  describing  C  merriami  as  distinct 
and  in  comparing  it  with  its  nearest  relative  C  montezumce^  even 
after  consulting  the  "  keys  to  the  species  "  in  the  *  Catalogue  of 
Birds,  XXII.' 

Dactylortyx.  While  admitting  that  my  revision  of  this  genus 
was  done  on  scanty  material  I  see  no  reason  for  considering 
myself  in  error  in  describing  D,  chiapensis  and  D.  devius.  That 
Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  cannot  find  any  differences  in  a  series  of  23 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  light  of  his  recent  utter- 
ances, is  not  at  all  surprising  and  really  would  not  appear  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  facts  in  the  case. 
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A      HYBRID     BETWEEN     THE      CLIFF     AND     TREE 

SWALLOWS. 

BT    FRANK    M.    CHAPMAN. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  recently  acquired 
from  the  collector  what  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Petrochdidon 
lunifrons  and  Tachycineta  hicolor.  The  specimen  (No.  78,119 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1902,  Leon  C.  Holcomb)  is  apparently 
a  bird  of  the  year  and,  in  addition  to  presenting  evidences  of 
hybridism,  exhibits  also  albinistic  characters,  though  it  is  possible 
the  latter  may  be  a  result  of  hybridity.  Generally  speaking  this 
specimen  resembles  hicolor  below  and  lunifrons  above,  the  rusty 
and  buff  markings  of  the  last  named  species,  however,  being,  in 
this  supposed  hybrid,  white.  A  more  definite  understanding  of 
this  interesting  bird's  color  and  markings  may  be  gathered  from 
the  appended  comparative  tables  : 


Form. 


T.  b (color.     (J  im. 


Hybrid.     <J  im.  P,  lunifrons.      (J  im, 


Bill. 


Medium;  width  at  nos-  Medium;      width     at  Rather  heavy  and  broad; 

tril  4.5  mm.     Nostril  el-  nostril  4.5  mm.     Nos-  width  at  nostril  6.3  ni. 

liptical;  a  well-developed  tril    circular;   a   well-  Nostril      circular:     no 

operculum.  developed  operculum,  operculum. 


Long,  iiS  mm. 


Medium,  50  mm.;    fork, 
9  mm.  deep. 


Wing. 
Short,  103  mm. 

Tail. 


Medium,  £0^  mm. 


Short,  40  mm.;   fork,     Medium,  45  mm.;  fork. 
4  mm.  deep.  2  mm.  deep. 


Feet. 

Slender,  tarsus  11  mm.;  Medium,  tarsus,  11 
middle-toe,  II  mm.;  nail,  mm.;  middle-toe,  11 
4  mm.  mm.;  nail,  3  mm. 


Rather  stout,  tarsus,  11 
mm.;  middle-toe.  1: 
mm.;  nail,  5  mm. 
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Color. 

T.  bicolor.      $  im.  Hybrid,  ^  im.  P.  lunifrons.     $  im. 

Under  parts. 

White,  sides    of    breast    White,  a  well-defined  Throat      duskj     black 

dusky  sometimes  form-    dusky    breast     band;  more    or    less    mixed 

ing  a  faint  breast  band,     left  side  of  throat  and  with     cinnamon     and, 

abdomen  washed  with  usually,  whitish  ;  breast 

yellow.  and  sides  dusky  washed 

with  rufous. 

Under  wing-coverts. 

Dusky,    bend    of    wing    White,  bend  of  wing  Dusky     washed     with 

whitish.  partly  yellow.  rufous  or  cinnamon. 

Under  tail-coverts. 

White.  White.  Mixed  dusky    and    ru- 

fous or  cinnamon. 

Upper  parts. 

Uniform  dusky  slate  or    Forehead  white,  afaint  Forehead       cinnamon, 

^ayish  brown.  yellowish   tinge ;  pil-  usually      mixed      with 

eum  sooty  black  with  dusky  and  sometimes 
slight steel-blue.reflec-  white;  pileum  dusky 
tions;  a  well  marked  black  with  slight  steel- 
nuchal  collar  white  blue  reflections ;  nuchal 
faintly  tinged  with  collar  grayish  brown, 
dusky  and  yellow ;  back  somewhat  paler 
back  like  pileum  the  than  pileum,  tipped  with 
feathers  basally  white;  buffy,  rump  ochrace- 
rump  white,  slightly  ous  buff, 
tinged  with  yellow  an- 
teriorly. 

Upper  tail«co verts. 

Dusky  slate  or  grayish     White     tipped     with  Grayish   brown,   edged 

brown.  fuscous.  with  buffy. 

Tail. 

Dusky  slate  or  grayish  '  Fuscous,    inner    web  Grayish  brown   faintly 

brown.  of  outer  feather  white,  iridescent,  with  indica- 

except  at  end  ;  outer  tions  of  a  white  termi- 

web    of    three    outer  nal  mark  on  the   inner 

feathers    edged    with  web  of  the  outer  feather, 
whitish. 
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Wings. 

Dusky  slate  or  grayish  Fuscous,  tertials  faint-  Grayish  brown  faintly 
brown,  inner  tertials  ly  edged  with  whitish,  iridescent,  the  coverts 
lightly  edged  with  white.  slightly,  tertials    more 

widely,  margined  with 
buffy  or  ochraceous. 

r  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  in  the  Tree  Swallow  both  birds 
of  the  year  and  adults  moult  before  leaving  us  for  the  South  while 
the  Cliff  Swallow  migrates  before  moulting.  It  is  consequently 
of  interest  to  observe  that  in  this  hybrid  moult  has  begun  normally 
with  the  innermost  primaries. 

This  fact  is  also  of  importance  in  determining  the  bird's  age  and, 
in  connection  with  the  unworn  condition  of  the  wing-feathers,  it 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  specimen  is  in  post-natal  plumage. 

The  radical  differences  in  the  character  of  the  nests  of  the  sup- 
posed parents  of  this  bird  lead  one  to  speculate  on  the  type  of 
nest-structure  in  which  it  was  reared,  but,  unfortunately,  our  curi- 
osity in  this  direction  cannot  be  gratified. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Arctic  Tern  in  Hawaii.  —  When  shooting  in  the  low,  brackish- 
water  marshes  at  Kahuku,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  on  April  30,  1902, 
Manuel  Silva,  a  Portuguese  boy  of  my  acquaintance,  shot  a  fine  male 
specimen  of  Sterna  faradiscBa  in  full  spring  plumage.  I  secured  the  bird 
for  the  Bishop  Museum.  It  had  the  bill  and  feet  rich  carmine  when 
freshly  killed  and  from  it  I  took  the  following  measurements  :  Length, 
15.25;  wing,  11.50;  culmen,  1.20;  tarsus,  .47;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .91  ; 
tail,  7.25. 

The  boy  said  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  he  saw,  and  it 
being  a  stranger  to  him  he  spent  much  time  in  pursuit  of  it  and  was  for* 
tunate  enough  to  secure  it  by  a  chance  shot.  The  bird  was  in  good  flesh 
and  exhibited  no  signs  of  having  experienced  any  very  severe  hardship 
in  reaching  this  Territory. 

This  is  the  second  specimen  of  this  species  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  one  having  been  taken  eleven  years  before  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Guarde  at  Hilo  on  Hawaii,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Henshaw  in  *The 
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Auk  ^  for  April,  1902.  Both  birds  were  evidently  on  their  spring  north- 
erly migration  and  were  lost  at  sea  and  wandered  here  hy  accident.  —  Wm. 
AuiNsoN  Bryan,  Bishop  Museum^  Honolulu^  H,  /. 

The  Occurrence  of  Boobies  in  Numbers  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida, 
during  a  Storm. — Two  white  Boobies  (Sula  cyanops  and  S.piscator)  are 
given  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  as  occasional  visitants  to  the  Florida 
coast,  but  as  actual  records  are  meagre  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  pub- 
lish an  account' of  a  daj,  during  a  terrific  storm,  when  I  saw  a  species  of 
small  white  boobj  in  company  with  the  Common  Booby  {Sula  sula)  fish- 
ing in  large  numbers  off  the  beach  of  the  East  Peninsula.  Unfortunately 
I  was  not  able  to  secure  a  specimen  or  positively  identify  the  species, 
though  I  feel  sure  it  was  5.  piscaior  (or  possibly  5.  coryi  Maynard,  if 
that  bird  is  really  distinct). 

On  February  12,  1895,  occurred  the  second  terrible  *  freeze  *  of  that  mem- 
orable winter.  At  the  time  I  was  at  Oak  Lodge,  on  the  East  Peninsula 
of  the  Indian  River,  opposite  Micco.  For  several  days  thereafter  the 
weather  continued  to  be  very  cold  and  unsettled,  with  high  winds  that 
drove  the  water  out  of  the  Indian  River  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  it  in  a  boat,  and  culminated  on  Feb.  x6,  in  a  northeast- 
erly gale  accompanied  by  rain,  of  a  violence  seldom  attained  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  in  winter.  About  xo  o'clock  of  that  morning  (Feb.  16, 
1895)  Mrs.  Latham  came  into  the  workshop  where  I  was  skinning  my 
morning's  catch,  thankful  to  be  indoors  again  out  of  the  storm,  and  told 
me  she  had  just  been  at  the  beach  and  had  seen  a  great  many  birds  there, 
among  them  what  she  thought  were  Gannets,  fishing  in  the  breakers. 
I  instantly  took  my  gun  and  started  along  the  trail  through  the  palmetto 
hummock,  fighting  my  way  foot  by  foot  against  the  fury  of  the  wind  and 
rain.  On  arriving  at  the  beach  I  was  greeted  by  the  wildest  scene  imagin- 
able ;  huge  breakers  were  rolling  in  over  the  shallow  water  and  falling  on 
the  beach  with  tremendous  noise  ;  the  rain,  driven  by  the  gale,  came  in 
sheets,  but  in  spite  of  it  the  cutting  white  sand  was  blown  with  such  force 
against  my  face  and  hands,  that  I  had  repeatedly  to  turn  my  back  to  the 
storm. 

Vast  numbers  of  Herring  Gulls,  Royal  Terns  and  Bonaparte^s  Gulls 
sat  huddled  together  in  bunches  on  the  upper  beach,  not  daring  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  elements.  These  great  gatherings  of  gulls  were  very 
tame  and  allowed  me  to  walk  up  close  to  them,  and  when  they  did  take 
wing  skimmed  only  a  short  distance  along  the  crest  of  the  beach  and  lit 
again,  huddled  together  as  before. 

High  up  overhead  an  occasional  Frigate  Bird  swept  by  on  motionless 
wings,  cutting  directly  into  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  or  driving  before  it  with 
apparent  indifference.  The  stolid  Pelicans,  unmoved  by  the  storm,  pro- 
ceeded as  usual  up  and  down  the  line  of  breakers,  in  little  companies, 
with  the  same  measured  flight  as  in  the  finest  weather,  rising  and  falling 
as  the  huge  breakers  rolled  under  them. 
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But  to  me  most  interesting  of  all  was  a  sight  I  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed on  the  beach,  although  I  had  visited  it  every  day  ; — as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  up  and  down  the  line  of  surf,  were  great  numbers  of 
boobies  flying  back  and  forth  and  every  now  and  then  collecting  over 
some  school  of  small  fish  and  diving  from  a  height  like  a  party  of  boys 
following  each  other  off  a  spring-board.  There  were  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  them.  There  were  probably  but  two  species,  though  ot 
three  styles  of  coloration.  A  comparatively  small  number  were  adults  of 
the  Common  Booby  (Sulasula)^  easily  identified  by  their  brown  backs  and 
heads  and  white  bellies;  next  in  numbers  were  young  birds  in  wholly 
grayish  brown  plumage,  but  outnumbering  both  these  together  was  a 
small  white  species  with  conspicuous  blackish  flight  feathers.  All  these 
were  of  about  one  size. 

For  two  hours  I  lay  flat  on  the  beach  hoping  to  get  a  shot,  but  though 
the  boobies  came  often  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me  and  sometimes 
gathered  together  and  fished  in  front  of  where  I  lay,  none  came  quite 
close  enough  to  shoot,  keeping  just  outside  the  breakers.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  they  began  gradually,  in  small  parties,  to  fly  out  to  sea,  till  all 
had  gone.  From  the  way  these  birds  behaved  I  do  not  think  they  were 
driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  because  all  the  time  they  were  off  the  beach 
they  were  very  busy  fishing,  and  when  they  had  done  they  gradually  left 
again  flying  out  to  sea  though  the  storm  had  not  abated.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, rather,  that  the  boobies  know  by  experience  that  during  such  a  storm 
there  is  good  fishing  on  the  east  Florida  beach  and  come  there  to  enjov  it. 

While  such  records  as  this,  where  the  species  are  not  positively  identi- 
fied by  the  taking  of  specimens,  are  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  \ct 
this  one,  perhaps,  is  worth  publishing  as  showing  that  the  smaller 
boobies  do  sometimes  visit  the  coast  of  east  Florida  in  large  number^. 
Moreover,  I  am  sure  the  white  bird  was  Sula  piscaior ;  had  it  been  5. 
cyanops  I  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  larger  size  compared  with 
the  Common  Booby,  as  I  often  saw  them  directly  side  by  side.  —  Oltram 
Bangs,  Boston^  Mass. 

Ardea  cserulea  again  seen  in  Ohio. —  On  July  2,  1902,  a 'beautiful  ^peci• 
men  of  this  species  was  again  seen  along  the  canal  (Portsmouth-Lake 
Erie  Canal)  near  Waverly  ;  it  was  so  unsuspicious,  that  it  allowed  buij- 
gies  to  pass  within  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  and  a  mistake  in  identifica- 
tion was  excluded.  As  I  had  to  move  north  a  few  davs  later,  I  could  not 
observe  the  species  any  length  of  time.  The  early  date  this  year  8eeni> 
to  strengthen  the  opinion  expressed  last  year,  that  this  bird  may  breed  in 
southern  Ohio. —  W.  F.  Henninger,  IVaveriy,  Ohio. 

The  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  violaceus)  in  Nova 
Scotia. —  It  may  be  of  interest  to  report  that  on  Tuesday,  April  i,  1902, 
while  walking    through  the    Q^iincy  Market    in  Boston,  I  found  in  the 
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Stall  of  F.  H.  Hosmer  &  Co.  a  female  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron,  in 
full  nuptial  plumage,  and  in  a  remarkably  fresh  state  of  preservation, 
which  had  been  received  on  the  previous  Saturday  in  a  shipment  of  birds 
from  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

On  looking  the  matter  up,  I  found  that  it  had  been  shipped  hy  Mr. 
Howard  Smith  of  Hawks  Point,  Cape  Sable  Island,  and  had  been  killed 
somewhere  in  that  vicinity  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Maxwell  of  Lower  Clark's 
Harbor,  Shelburne  County,  Cape  Sable  Island.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Maxwell  in  which  he  told  me  of  his  killing  the  bird,  and  another  from  Mr. 
Smith,  in  which  he  writes,  among  other  things,  under  date  of  April  21, 
as  follows  :  — 

"Since  receiving  your  letter,  I  have  learned  through  a  friend  of  qiine, 
Mr.  I.  K.  Doane,  lighthouse  keeper  at  this  place,  that  two  other  specimens 
of  this  bird  have  been  captured  this  spring  in  our  neighboring  county, 
viz.  Yarmouth,  and  are  now  mounted  and  on  exhibition  in  the  store  of 
Benjamin  Doane,  taxidermist,  Yarmouth,  N.  S." 

,  It  seems  from  this  interesting  information  that  at  least  three  birds  of 
this  species  had  wandered  this  far  north  during  the  spring  migration. — 
Fred.  H.  Kennard,  Boston^  Mass. 

The  Authority  for  the  Name  Geotrygon  chrysia. —  In  the  Eighth  Sup- 
plement to  the  Check-List,  Auk,  Jan.,  1897,  p.  126,  the  authority  for  the 
name  Geotrygon  chrysia  is  credited  to  Bonaparte,  Consp.  Av.  II,  1854, 
72,  where  it  only  occurs  in  the  synonymy  of  Geotrygon  martinica.  Bona- 
parte, Comptes  Rendus,  XL,  1855,  100,  says  that  he  has  in  his  esteemed 
correspondence  "the  name  Geotrygon  chrysia^  a  species  still  more  bril- 
liant and  coming  from  the  same  countries  as  montana.^^  This  he  consid- 
ers to  be  the  same  as  Geotrygon  martinica  and  says  that  M.  Castelnau, 
following  the  records  of  the  Museum,  finds  it  reported  from  Florida.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  description  is;not  sufficient  to  fix  the  name,  and  that 
the  proper  authority  for  Geotrygon  chrysia  should  be  Salvadori,  Cat. 
Bds.  Brit.  Mus.,  XXI,  1893,  571.— J.  H.  Riley,  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

The  Black  Vulture  (Catharista  urubu)  in  Virginia.—  The  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  gives  the  regular  range  of  the  Black  Vulture  {Catharista  atrata) 
as  reaching  its  most  northern  point  in  North  Carolina.  I  have  now  to 
record  that  this  vulture  occurs  regularly  in  Nansemond  County,  Virginia, 
where  it  is  a  not  uncommon  summer  resident.  Here  it  is  known  as  the 
*  South  Carolina  Buzzard,'  and  it  is  usual  to  find  it  in  company  with 
Turkey  Vultures  (Cathartes  aura)^  from  which  its  smaller  size  and  its 
quicker,  more  broken  flight  distinguish  it  at  a  glance.  On  the  edge  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  along  Cohoon  Creek,  near  Suffolk,  Nansemond  Co., 
Virginia,  May  19,  1902,  it  was  noted  as  quite  abundant,  seven  individuals 
being  seen  upon  one  occasion.  The  regular  range  of  this  species  is  thus 
extended  northward  to  Nansemond  County  in  Virginia,  probably  including 
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the  contiguous  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne,  and  thus  extend- 
ing to  the  northern  limit  of  the  Austroriparian  tubprovince. — John 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Waskin^on^  Z>.  C. 

The  Proper  Name  for  the  Western  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Since  Dr.  E.  A. 
Mearns,  U.  S.  A.,  published  his  review  of  the  American  Sparrow  Hawks 
in  '  The  Auk*  for  July,  1892,  pp.  263-265,  the  Sparrow  Hawk  of  the  west- 
ern United  States,  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  to  Mazatlan,  has  been 
commonly  known  to  ornithologists  as  Falco  sparverius  deserticolus 
Mearns.  Our  work  in  Mexico  has  shown  that  this  bird  ranges  along  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  as  well  as  over  most  of  the  remainder  of 
that  country.  The  Western  Sparrow  Hawk  appears  to  be  the  only  form 
found  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  (exclusive  of  Lower  California) 
north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Assistant  Curator  of  Birds,  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  recently  handed  me  volume  XX  of  the  L^v^ue  edition  of 
Buffon^s  works  with  the  remark  that  it  contained  descriptions  of  some 
Mexican  birds  by  Lesson.  In  looking  through  these  I  found  under  the 
heading  of  Ttnnunculus  phaltena  Lesson,  a  careful  description  of  male 
sparrow  hawks  from  San  Bias  [Tepic]  and  Acapulco  [Guerrero],  Mexico. 
These  places  are  within  the  ordinary  range  of  the  Western  Sparrow 
Hawk,  to  which  Lesson*s  description  unquestionably  refers.  This  being 
the  case,  the  name  Falco  spart^erius  deserticoltts  Mearns  becomes  a  syno- 
nym of  Falco  sparverius  fhalipna  (Lesson)  in  Biifton.  Q'luvrC'*.  Vol. 
XX,  L^v^que  ed.  1S47  (suppl.)»  PP-  17^*^79  —  E.  W.  Nelson,  Biological 
Survey.,   Was/iitii^fott,  D.  C. 

The  Barn  Owl  on  Long  Island. —  From  Doctor  Braislin's  *  Notes  con- 
cerning certain  Birds  of  Long  Island,'  published  in  the  July  number  of 
'The  Auk',  I  am  led  to  infer  that  there  has  heretofore  been  some  doubt 
about  the  presence  of  the  Barn  Owl  on  our  island.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  Doctor  Braislin  to  know  that  a  pair  of  these  owls  formerly  inhabited 
the  steeple  of  the  Congregational  Church  on  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Street 
and  Browne  Avenue,  Flushing.  For  many  years  I  knew  of  their  pres- 
ence there,  but  did  not  divulfje  the  secret  for  fear  that  they  might  be 
driven  away  by  the  church  people.  No  doubt  they  would  still  be  there 
had  not  the  church  been  overhauled  and  new  glass  put  into  the  steeple 
sash  where  the  birds  were  wont  to  enter.  The  owls  shared  the  steeple 
with  a  colony  of  pigeons  and  brought  muskrats  and  other  small  mammals 
to  their  young,  although  there  were  fat  young  squabs  within  reach. 

Mr.  Langdon  Gibson,  brother  of  Chas.  Dana  Gibson  the  artist,  was  also 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Barn  Owls  in  the  Congregational  spire. 
Gibson  was  then  a  lad  and  he  climbed  up  to  the  nest  securing  tzvo  yottmg 
ozi'ls,  if  I  remember  aright;  at  any  rate,  he  brought  me  one  which  I  kept 
for  some  time  and  frotn  it   I  made  a  number  of  drawings  and  still  have 
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them  in  mjr  portfolio.  Of  all  the  creatures  I  have  ever  sketched  there 
are  none  so  absurdly  comical  in  looks  and  action  at  voung  Bam  Owls, 
and  I  can  well  understand  the  cause  of  the  popular  name  of  *  Monkey- 
faced  Owl '  applied  to  these  white-faced,  beady-eyed  young  imps. —  Dan. 
Beard,  Fluskingy  N.  T. 

Nesting  of  the  Hawaiian  Owl  {Asio  accipitrinus  sandvicensis)  on  Oahil, 
H.  I. —  Although  the  Pueo,  which  was  worshiped  and  feared  as  a  god  by 
the  ancient  Hawaiians,  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  resident  of  the  prin- 
cipal islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  —  so  long  indeed  that  the  hardship 
and  isolation  which  it  has  suffered  has  reduced  it  quite  perceptibly  in 
size  —  I  here  append  the  first  information  on -its  nidification  which  has 
been  recorded  from  this  Territory. 

On  November  20,  190 1,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Huddy  brought  to  me  at  the 
Bishop  Museum  a  very  young  owl  which  he  informed  me  was  one  of  four 
he  had  secured  from  the  nest,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  his  country 
home  in  Kalihi  Valley  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  The  bird  was  alive,  though 
in  a  dying  condition,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  museum,  and  little 
time  was  lost  in  securing  a  photograph  of  his  owl-ship  before  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  inevitable,  for  it  seemed  out  of  condition  from  the  first  and 
was  with  much  difficulty  induced  to  take  food.  The  specimen  (Museum 
No.  102 13)  was  in  the  first  downy  plumage,  the  wing  quills  not  having 
burst  the  capsules.  The  eyes  were  a  very  light  straw-yellow ;  the  bill  and 
claws  dark  horn  color. 

The  following  day  the  Doctor  and  his  servant  (who  had  accidentally 
discovered  the  nest  three  or  four  days  previous  to  our  visit)  conducted 
me  to  the  spot  where  the  young  birds  were  secured.  It  was  located  in  a 
rough  grass  and  fern-grown  path  running  along  the  steep  mountain  side, 
half  way  up  from  the  valley  below,  and  approximately  800  feet  above  the 
sea.  No  attempt  at  concealing  the  nest  had  been  made — in  fact,  little 
had  been  attempted  in  the  line  of  nest  making;  it  was  simply  a  very 
shallow  platform,  composed  of  the  surrounding  grasses,  placed  in  a  slight 
depression  and  befouled  with  the  regurgitated  masses  of  hair  and  bones 
of  small  rodents.  The  nest  and  such  of  the  accessories  as  were  available 
were  carefully  removed  and  will  form  a  part  of  a  group  in  the  museum, 
for  which  object  my  friend  generously  added  two  more  of  the  three  birds 
which  he  was  keeping  as  pets,  reserving  only  the  largest,  strongest  bird 
for  himself,  which  he  has  had  no  trouble  in  bringing  to  its  full  growth  on  a 
diet  of  beef,  with  a  rat  or  mouse  added  from  time  to  time  by  way  of  variety. 

The  popular  notion  among  the  natives  seems  to  be  that  this  owl  nests 
in  holes  or  caves  in  the  cliffs,  a  belief  which  the  foregoing  does  not  bear 
out.  The  situation  chosen  by  the  parent  birds  in  this  instance  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  local  conditions  to  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
American  Short-eared  Owl,  which  is  the  undoubted  progenitor  of  the 
Hawaiian  subspecies. — W.m.  Alanson  Bryan,  Bishop  Museum^  Honolulu^ 
H.  I. 
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Further  Notes  on  the  Snowy  Owl  in  Ontario.  —  Since  my  letter  of 
March  3,  1902,  was  published  by  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane,  In  his  paper  on  the 
Snowy  Owl,  in  the  July  '  Auk,^  further  information  has  mxide  it  evident 
that  the  migration  in  Ontario  was  a  much  more  extensive  one  than  I  had 
at  first  imagined.  During  March  the  females  disappeared  and  were 
replaced  in  April  by  the  returning  flight  of  light  colored  birds  (male*,  at 
far  as  I  was  able  to  examine).  A  few  remained  about  Toronto  Marsh  all 
through  May,  and  a  small  light  colored  male  was  taken  on  June  7.  It 
was  in  excellent  condition  and  showed  no  trace  of  being  a  wounded  bird. 

Estimate  of  the  number  killed, — It  soon  became  apparent  that  this 
migration  was  no  ordinary  flight  as  regards  numbers,  and  as  answers  to 
my  enquiries  came  in  I  saw  that  some  other  means  of  counting  heads  was 
necessary.  I  then  had  recourse  to  the  number  of  artificial  owl  eyes  used 
in  Ontario  during  the  migration.  I  was  greatly  helped  by  two  facts  ;  first, 
the  almost  total  absence  of  Horned  Owls  from  Ontario,  or  at  least  the 
territory  affected  by  the  migration,  and  was  thus  able  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  many  of  the  eyes  being  used  for  Horned  Owls ;  secondly, 
nine-tenths  of  the  eyes  used  by  taxidermists,  amateur  or  professional,  in 
Ontario  are  bought  from  three  firms  in  Toronto.  In  one  case  I  went  over 
all  the  orders  and  checked  off  the  owl  eyes ;  in  another  I  got  a  careful 
estimate,  and  in  the  third  I  estimated  the  number  from  information  as  to 
the  extra  eyes  imported  to  meet  the  demand.  I  found  that  not  less  than 
five  hundred  pairs  of  large  owl  eyes  were  sold  in  Ontario  during  this 
migrntion  ;  and  I  believe  the  figure  to  be  a  low  one,  for  not  only  were  the 
regular  sizes  exhausted,  but  any  yellow  eye  that  could  be  made  to  do  dutv 
was  used.  From  what  I  heard  and  saw  I  believe  that  less  than  half  of  the 
owls  killed  were  mounted  ;  and  in  going  over  the  matter  with  Dr.  Wni. 
Brodie  I  found  that  he  too  had  concluded  that  one  thousand  was  within 
the  mark,  though  on  different  grounds. — J.  H.  Fleming,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

An  Addition  to  the  Avifauna  of  Virginia. —  In  a  collection  of  birds  maJe 
during  May,  1902,  by  tlie  writer,  in  the  Lake  Drummond  region  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  there  is  a  specimen  of  Hairy  Woodpecker  which  prove-^ 
to  be  typical  of  the  southern  subspecies,  Dryobatcs  viiiosus  auduhomii 
(Swains.).  Mr.  William  Palmer  very  kindly  compared  the  specimen  (  $ 
ad.,  taken  May  22,  1902,  Washington  ditch,  i  mile  northwest  of  Lake 
Drummond,  Dismal  Swamp,  Nansemond  County,  Virginia;  field  number 
32,  coll.  of  J.  W.  D.  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C)  with  material  in  the  National 
Museum,  and  pronounces  it  referable  to  the  southern  race.  Hitherto  this 
form  has  not  been  taken  further  north  than  North  Carolina.  — John  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Washington^  D.  C. 

A  new  Foster-parent  of  the  Cowbird. —  On  April  28,  1902, 1  found  in  an 
old  log  cabin  a  nest  of  Bewick's  Wren,  containing  five  fresh  eggs  of  the 
owner  and  one  fresh  egg  of  the  Cowbird.  This  species  I  do  not  find 
mentioned  in  any  book,  not  even  the  late  Maj.  Chas.  E.  Bendire's  monu- 
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mental  work,  as  a  foster-parent  of  the  Cowbird.  The  nest  in  question 
was  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  was  photographed  and 
the  entire  set  collected. —  W.  F.  Henninger,  Waverlyy  Ohio, 

The  White- throated  Warbler  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. —  I  took  a  speci 
men  of  the  rare  White-throated  or  Brewster's  Warbler  {HelmiHtkophila 
leucobronchialis)  near  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  18,  1902.  It  is  an  adult 
male,  rather  larger  than  either  H,  pinus  or  H,  chrysoftera^  and  much 
different  from  either  in  coloration.  We  have  no  other  record  for  this 
county,  and  only  two  tot  H.  pinus,  but  H.  chrysoptera  nests  here  quite 
commonly. —  Norman  A.  Wood,  Ann  Arbor^  Mich, 

The  Coloration  and  Relationships  of  Brewster^  s  Warbler.  —  Brew- 
ster's Warbler  (Helminthophila  leucobronchialis)  is  invariably  described 
as  having  a  white  breast  more  or  less  strongly  washed  with  yellow  ;  this 
tinge  being  reduced  to  the  minimum,  but  still  always  present,  in  so-called 
typical  examples. 

I  hope  to  prove  that  in  pure  plumage  this  bird  has  the  under  parts 
absolutely  white,  and  that  the  slightest  trace  of  yellow  in  the  breast- 
feathers  brands  a  specimen  as  intermediate  between  leucobronchialis  and 
pinus.  It  is  well  known  that  these  extremes  are  connected  by  a  perfect 
chain  of  intermediates,  and  that  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  these  inter- 
mediates is,  if  we  count  them  all  as  leucobronchialis,  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  purity  of  their  coloring.  (A  fact,  by  the  way,  which  points  strongly 
to  the  belief  that  leucobronchialis  is  a  mere  variation  of  pinus.) 

Whitish-breasted  and  more  or  less  golden-winged  examples  oi  pinus  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  not  rare,  but  the  leucobronchialis  end  of  the  grada- 
tion is  meagerly  represented  by  specimens  —  so  meagerly,  in  fact,  that 
ornithologists  have  apparently  failed  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  really  is. 
Now  since  this  gradation  is  from  a  bright-yellow-breasted,  green-backed, 
toward  a  pure-white-breasted,  gray-bached  bird,  the  assumption  that  it 
certainly  stops  just  short  of  attainment  of  the  latter  extreme  would  be 
absurd,  even  if  there  were  no  specimens  to  contradict  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, at  least  one  such  specimen.  A  Brewster's  Warbler  which  I  shot  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  in  May  several  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
Smithsonian  collection,  has  all  the  white  of  the  under  surface  exactly  as 
pure  and  ashy,  and  the  gray  of  the  back  as  clear  and  as  sharply  defined 
against  the  yellow  crown,  as  the  best  examples  of  //.  chrysoptera.  Of 
course  a  discrimination  between  pure  white  and  very  slightly  tinged 
white  can  only  be  made  by  experts,  and  it  was  as  experts  that  my  father 
and  I,  both  of  us  artists,  examined  this  specimen  with  a  view  to  testing 
this  very  point.  When  the  bird  was  fresh,  there  was  no  slightest  trace  of 
yellow  in  its  breast,  on  or  below  the  surface  of  the  feathers ;  but  this 
purity  of  coloring  has  been  marred  by  a  most  unfortunate  accident. 
The  breast  was  torn  in  skinning,  and  grease  has  exuded  on  to  the  feathers. 
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making  a  patch  of  buff-colored  stain  that  would  be  mistaken  for  the  pre- 
scribed yellow  wash  by  any  but  a  very  close  obsenrer.  This,  howeTer, 
might  perhaps  be  removed  with  turpentine. 

When  it  has  been  proved  that  Brewster's  Warbler  does,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  achieve  a  perfectly  pure  coloration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  true  Brewster^  Warbler  should  be  taken  from  a  bird  thus  purely 
colored.  For,  granted  that  it  is  sometimes  entirely  white-breasted,  it 
would  be  exactly  as  rational  to  take  as  a  type  a  strongly  y«llow-tinged 
specimen,  or  one  from  any  point  in  the  gradation  toward  fimus,  as  one 
with  a  faint,  concealed  yellow  wash. 

The  extreme  form  is  of  course  the  best  representative  of  this  obscure 
race  ;  and  the  form  best  representing  the  race  is*  except  in  the  narrow 
technical  significance  of  the  word,  most  typical. 

There  is  another  point  which  does  not  seem  to  have  received  due  con- 
sideration in  discussion  about  Brewster^s  Warbler.  It  is  the  fact  that, 
though  the  bird  is  most  generally  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  finms 
and  chrysoptera^  and  the  gradation  between  the  former  and  pure  leuco- 
bronchialis  is  cited  as  corroborative  of  this  theory,  there  are  absolutely  no 
intergrades  between  pure  leucobronchialU  and  chrysoptera.  Until  such 
specimens  are  found,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  at  best  extremely 
incomplete.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  points  that  tell  against 
it,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  existence  of  Lawrence*s 
Warbler.  This  bird  is  very  evidently  a  hybrid  between  the  two  common 
species  already  mentioned,  and  is  itself  extremely  rare,  as  such  a  hybrid 
would  naturally  be. 

Typical  specimens  are  nearer  in  general  aspect  \o  fiuus  than  to  rir>'>o/- 
tera,  though  they  have  the  black  head-markings  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
remarkable  parti-colored  bird  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  l*. 
is  intermediate  between  i a-jv re nc e i  Vind  chrysoptera  ',  while  none  of  these 
shows  any  affinity  with  any  plumage  of  ieucobronchialis,  which  has  alway^ 
a  light  throat  and  a  narrow  black  eye-line. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  two  species  of  Warbler  should  produce 
together  two  perfectly  distinct  types  of  hybrid.  If  it  depended  on  which 
species  furnished  the  male  parent,  one  type  of  offspring  could  only  he 
much  commoner  than  the  other  if  one  combination  of  parents  were  much 
commoner  or  more  prolific,  which  in  this  case  seems  very  unlikely. 

All  this  leads  one  to  believe  that  Brewster's  Warbler  is  either  a  distinct 
species  whose  normal  habitat  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  but  whose  hybriiK 
with  the  Blue-winged  Yellow  have  frequently  been  found,  or  that  it  is  an 
independent  color-phase  of  the  latter  species. 

This  last  explanation  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  plausible  of  all. — 
Gerald  H.  Thayer,  Monadnocky  N.  //. 

Rare  Birds  for  Eastern  Long  Island,  New  York.  —  Two  Summer 
Tanagers  {Pirmtiga  erythrofnelas)  were  seen,  and  one  taken  on  the  9th 
of  April,   1902.     The  specimen  taken  was  somewhat  emaciated,  but  the 
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plumage  was  in  fine  condition.  The  early  date  seems  to  carry  out  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Braislin,  "that  these  birds  were  driven  off  shore  far  to  the 
south  bv  storms." 

On  my  return  from  a  fishing  trip  on  July  28*  the  first  day  this  summer, 
by  the  way,  that  I  had  failed  to  carry  my  gun,  I  saw  a  Lark  Sparrow 
{Chondesies  g^rammacus)  in  the  road  searching  for  grain  among  the  horse 
droppings.  The  bird  seemed  to  be  very  reluctant  about  leaving  this  spot, 
and  I  came  near  knocking  it  over  with  my  fishing  rod.  The  broadly 
white-tipped  tail  feathers  were  very  conspicuous  as  the  bird  flitted  about 
within  about  twenty  feet  of  me. —  W.  W.  Worthington,  Shelter  Island 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Notes  and  Additions  to  *  Birds  of  Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka.* — 
Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  John  Macoun  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Ottawa,  I  have  been  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  notes  made  by  his  assistant, 
Mr.  William  Spreadborough,  during  the  summer  of  1900,  in  the  Algonquin 
National  Park,  Ontario.  Mr.  Spreadborough  was  at  Cache  Lake,  on  the 
Canada  Atlantic  R.  R.,  forty-seven  miles  east  of  Scotia  Junction,  from 
May  25  to  June  17,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Park  till  August  31. 
The  altitude  of  Cache  Lake  is  said  to  be  1837  feet,  very  much  higher 
than  any  point  in  Parry  Sound  or  Muskoka,  and  the  highest  point  of 
the  watershed.  Eighty-nine  species  were  recorded,  two  of  which  are  not 
included  in  my  list,  namely:  — 

Totanus  flavipes.    Yellow-legs. —  One  observed  August  31. 

Melospiza  lincolnii.  Lincoln^ s  Sparrow. —  One  shot  at  Cache  Lake 
July  II. 

The  following  are  of  interest. 

Merganser  cucullatus.     An  old  one  and  four  young  seen  July  6. 

Fulica  americana.    A  pair  breeding  on  the  Madawaska  River. 

Melospiza  georgiana.    Abundant  in  the  marsh  below  Cache  Lake. 

Seiunis  noveboracensts.  Common  everywhere  in  flooded  woods  at 
the  margins  of  the  lakes. 

I  have  also  the  following  additional  species  to  record. 

Chen  cserulescens.  Blue  Goose. —  One  taken  at  Gravenhurst,  Musk- 
oka,  about  1886,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wm.  Johns,  Gravenhurst. 

Oidemia  deglandi.  White-winged  Scoter. —  Mr.  Wm.  Spreadborough 
reports  having  seen  two  on  Lake  Muskoka,  in  September,  1899. 

Ardea  egretta.  American  Egret. —  Ernest  Seton  has  recorded  one 
taken  at  Lake  Nipissing  in  1883  (Auk,  II,  p.  336). 

Porzana  Carolina.  Sora. —  Mr.  Spreadborough  reports  Soras  as  being 
far  more  common  than  the  Virginia  Rail  near  Bracebridge,  Muskoka.  A 
Sora  was  picked  up  alive  at  Emsdale  in  October,  1901,  and  sent  to  me. 

Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow. —  Mr.  Spreadborough 
reports  this  swallow  as  breeding  in  the  township  of  Draper,  Muskoka. 

Ammodramus  henslowii.  Henslow's  Sparrow. —  I  was  surprised  to 
find   this   sparrow  on  Lake  Joseph   and  apparently  breeding.      I   first 
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noticed  it  on  July  14,  1902,  in  a  hay  field  about  a  mile  from  Port  Sand- 
field,  and  for  some  days  had  every  opportunity  of  watching  the  males  at 
they  sat  on  the  fence  and  uttered  their  rather  wheezy  note.  Two  or 
more  pairs  were  in  the  one  field,  and  I  could  find  none  in  any  of  the  few 
likely  places  elsewhere. — J.  H.  Fleming,  Toronto^  Ontario, 

Notes  on  the  Summer  Birds  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.-—  I 
spent  the  week  of  June  17-22,  1902,  in  Williamstown  and  vicinity  with 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  making  some  observations  perhaps  of  value  to 
those  interested  in  the  Berkshire  County  avifauna.  My  notes  are  supple- 
mented by  the  notes  of  Messrs.  Francis  G.  and  Maurice  C  Blake  who 
were  residents  of  Williamstown  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 

The  weather  while  we  were  there  was  cool  and  rainy  days  alternated 
with  cloudless  ones. 

Bartramia  longicauda.  Five  pairs  or  so  were  found  evidently  breeding 
on  Northwest  Hill,  and  two  pairs  on  the  Vermont  (Pownal)  line.  Four 
specimens  were  taken  (three  males  and  one  female),  all  adults,  but  with 
the  sexual  organs  little  enlarged.  They  were  in  the  upland  meadows  in 
fairly  tall  grass  (eight  inches),  and  when  flushed  lit  on  bamt,  fences  or 
trees.  On  the  21st,  a  rainy  day,  they  were  heard  not  only  to  utter  their 
common  call  note,  but  a  prolonged  wind-like  whistle  —  sounding  like  an 
eolian  harp  —  which  can  best  be  represented  thus:  phue-pkue^hue' pkme 
phue  phucy  pkue-pkue-pkue^  uttered  as  they  sailed  like  hawks  above  the 
meadows,  or  while  perching.  The  Messrs.  Blake  tell  me  they  saw  four  on 
June  19,  1900,  and  two  June  15,  1901,  near  Stone  Hill.  In  the  first  instance 
thev  were  heard  'singing.'  Although  breeding  in  the  Western  States 
in  May  and  early  June,  I  believe  they  do  not  begin  to  nest  in  Massachu- 
setts until  after  the  middle  of  June. 

Colaptes  auratus  luteus.  Noticeably  uncommon  ;  only  nine  birds  were 
observed  during  our  stay. 

Otocorys  alpestris  praticola.  Several  pairs  were  found  breeding  on 
Northwest  Hill  (1000  ft.).  They  were  seen  feeding  in  the  roads,  on  the 
ploughed  lands,  and  in  the  long  grass  meadows.  One  was  heard  singing 
troin  the  ridge-pole  of  a  barn.  The  song  consists  of  a  few  noie'^, 
followed  by  a  rising,  rolling  trill,  ending  with  a  few  single  notes.  It  if 
unpretentious,  hut  sweet. 

Cyanocitta  cristata.  Also  noticeably  uncommon.  The  only  bird* 
heard  were  on  (jreylock  and  in  the  Hopper,  three  individuals  altogether. 

Ammodramus  henslowii.  Common  about  Williamstown,  in  wet 
meadows  grown  up  with  the  steeple-bush  (Spirera  tomcniosa).  In  N\)r- 
wood,  Massachusetts,  a  meadow  they  inhabit  is  grown  with  sedges 
{ScirpHS  atrocinctui,y  Carex  monile^  buliata^  ftava^  scoparia),  red-top 
{Ai^^rosfis  nlha  vuli^aris,  fowl-meadow  grass  {Poa  serotina),  and  ru^h 
Jhhcus  rjf'usNs  —  ^pucies  kindly  identified  bv  Mr.  Waller  Deane);  and  Mr. 
C».  M.  Allen  telK  me  the  white  hellebore  {Veratrnm  viride)  wa*  the 
principal  growth  in  a  meadow  where    he    once    found    them     in    Ncu 
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Hampshire.  We  found  several  pairs  on  the  east  slope  of  Stone  Hill,  and 
quite  a  colony  on  the  western  slope  of  Northwest  Hill  on  both  the 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  (Pownal)  side  of  the  State  line. 

Ammodramus  savannanim  passerinus.  One  pair  found  on  the  east 
slope  of  Northwest  Hill  in  Williamstown. 

Vireo  flavifrons.  This  species  and  V.  gilvus  were  heard  in  the  village 
of  Williamstown,  and  the  former  also  at  South  Williamstown. 

Dendroica  sestiva.  A  single  bird  was  heard  singing  on  Mt.  Greylock 
at  2500  feet  elevation. 

Cistothonis  palustris.  A  pair  were  found  inhabiting  a  small  flag-grown 
meadow  brook  in  Hoosac  Swamp  in  Williamstown  (600  ft.).  Pontoosuc 
Lake  is  the  only  other  locality  in  the  county  from  which  they  have  been 
recorded. 

Hylocichla  alicise  bicknelli.  One  heard  calling  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Grevlock  on  the  i8th. 

Hylocichla  guttata  pallasii.     One  heard  singing  on  the  Greylock  range. 

Hylocichla  mustelina.  One  pair  found  about  the  meadow  in  the 
Hoosac  Swamp  in  Williamstown  among  some  alders,  and  others  were 
heard  singing  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Greylock  at  2800  feet  elevation. 

Sialia  sialis.  Exceedingly  abundant  in  the  low  country.  —  Reginald 
Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwoody  Mass. 
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Grinnell'8  'Check-List  of  California  Birds. '  *—  Mr.  Grinnell's  •  Check- 
List  of  California  Birds  ^  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  care  and  gives 
a  large  amount  of  information  in  a  condensed  form  about  the  manner  of 
occurrence  of  California  birds  within  the  State  of  California.  The  list 
numbers  491  species  and  subspecies,  with  an  additional  *  Hypothetical 
List'  of  33  species  "ascribed  to  California,  but  concerning  which  there 
is  doubt  either  as  to  the  evidence  of  their  occurrence  or  as  to  their  validity 
as  species."  Doubtless  many  of  these  will  be  later  added  to  the  fauna  of 
the  State  through  positive  records  of  occurrence.  An  'accidental,' "to 
be  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  State  List,"  according  to  the  author's  excel- 

*  Check-List  of  California  Birds.  By  Joseph  Grinnell.  Pacific  Coast  Avi- 
fauna, No.  3.  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  California.  Large  8vo,  pp.  92, 
2  col.  maps. 
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lent  standard,  "must  have  been  as  a  rule  secured  and  preserved  so  that  it 
can  be  re-identified  whenever  desirable."  A  glance  through  the  Check- 
List  shows  that  the  list  of  dulj  authenticated  accidentals  it  alreadj  quite 
large,  not  less  than  25  species  resting  on  a  single  record,  and  about  as 
many  more  on  only  two  or  three  records.  It  would  have  added  greatly  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  list  if,  in  such  exceptional  cases,  a  reference  to  the 
place  of  record  had  been  added. 

While,  "for  the  sake  of  convenience,"  the  sequence  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  has  been  followed,  "the  nomenclature  has  in  several  cases 
been  remodeled  to  the  best  of  the  author's  own  knowledge."  Thus,  quite 
contrary  to  present  tendencies,  it  is  held  by  Mr.  Grinnell  "that  actual  geo- 
graphical continuity  in  range  accompanying  corresponding  intergradation 
is  the  criterion  for  the  application  of  trinomials,"  etc.  As  this  is  the 
chief  basis  of  his  reformations  in  nomenclature,  they  appear  to  rest  on  the 
author's  opinions  and  preferences  rather  more  than  upon  his  "own  knowl- 
edge." There  are  thus,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  no  Old 
World  birds  which  have  subspecific  representatives  in  North  America. 
Also,  quite  a  number  of  forms,  as  among  the  water  birds,  are  given  full 
specific  rank  in  cases  where  the  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many  ornitholo- 
gists of  much  longer  experience,  is  whether  the  forms  in  question  are 
entitled  to  any  recognition  in  nomenclature.  In  other  cases,  where  Mr. 
Grinneirs  material  and  experience  can  hardly  have  supplied  exceptional 
equipment  for  decisions,  forms  rejected  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  — 
which,  while  not  infallible,  contains  some  fairly  good  ornithologists  — 
and  sometimes  by  their  proposers,  are  given  recognition  in  the  California 
Check-List.  In  some  other  cases,  as  some  of  the  local  forms  of  the  State, 
Mr.  Grinnell  has  doubtless  abundant  resources  and  ample  experience,  and 
his  opinion  is  in  such  instances  entitled  to  the  highest  respect. 

The  List  consists  (i)  of  the  scientific  and  popular  name  of  each  form; 
(2)  a  list  of  the  technical  names  by  which  the  bird  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  literature  of  California  ornithology ;  and  (3)  its  "status,"  or  a  state* 
ment  of  its  "range,  comparative  abundance  and  season  of  occurrence," 
usually  condensed  into  a  sentence  of  one  to  three  lines.  "The  range  is 
usually  expressed  by  Zones  and  Faunal  Areas  which  are  outlined  in  the 
accompanying  maps."  These  maps  are  two  in  number,  the  first  indicating 
by  colored  areas  the  *  Life  Zones  of  California,'  or  the  *  Isothermic  Areas ' ; 
the  second  in  a  similar  manner  shows  the  *  Faunal  Areas  of  California.* 
or  the  '  Isohumic  Areas,'  ten  in  number.  "The  areas  differently  colored 
on  the  maps  have  been  outlined  as  accurately  as  the  information  at  hand 
permitted  ;  still  the  boundary  lines  must  be  considered  provisional  until 
the  state  is  carefully  surveyed  zo5geographically."  The  maps  arc  cer- 
tainly a  great  convenience  and  help  one  to  understand  at  a  glance  the 
complicated  nature  of  climatic  conditions  in  California.  Respecting  the 
names  of  his  faunal  areas  (map  2)  the  author  says,  "Nomenclatural  uni- 
formity cannot  be  here  attempted."  These  'faunal  areas'  are  in  realitv 
arbitrarily  climatic  rather  than  faunal,  being  based,  as  the  subtitle  of  the 
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map  indicates,  on  degree  of  humidity  rather  than  on  true  faunal  condi- 
tions —  humidity  and  temperature  combined.  They  thus  do  not  corre- 
spond to  areas  commonly  designated  as  *  faunal,*  based  on  the  peculiar 
association  of  species  as  determined  primarily  by  temperature  and  second- 
arily, in  most  cases,  by  humidity.  California  offers  an  almost  unique 
field  for  this  sort  of  research,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  subject 
is  receiving  so  much  attention. 

A  very  full  and  satisfactory  index,  including  all  the  names  mentioned 
in  the  *  synonymy,'  completes  this  very  important  and  exceedingly  useful 
contribution  to  California  ornithology. — J.  A.  A. 

Berlepsch  and  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  the  Orinoco  Region.^ — This 
excellent  memoir  is  based  on  collections  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
K.  Cherrie  in  1897,  1898  and  1899,  on  the  Orinoco  River,  with  much  addi- 
tional material  collected  by  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Klages,  partly  on  the  CUura 
River,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Andr6  on  the  Nicare,  a  tributary  of  the  Caura.  The 
number  of  specimens  thus  available  for  study  is  not  stated,  but  must  be 
several  thousand.  The  number  of  species  and  subspecies  represented  is 
468,  of  which  8  species  and  44  subspecies  are  described  as  new,  as  well  as 
one  genus.  Localities  and  dates  of  collection  are  given,  with  notes  on 
the  color  of  bill,  feet,  iris,  and  '  soft  parts,'  as  furnished  by  the  collectors. 
There  is  also,  passim^  important  comment  on  nomenclatural  questions, 
the  relationship  of  forms,  etc.  The  memoir  closes  with  some  '  General 
Conclusions'  (signed  E.  H.)  on  the  faunal  relations  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  region  under  treatment.  Owing  to  the  many  difficulties  presented, 
none  of  the  collectors  was  able  to  reach  '*  the  unexplored  tableland  and 
mountain  ranges  forming  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  Orinoco  Rivers,  marked  as  the  *  Sierra  Parima'  on  the  maps," 
which  region  hence  still  offers  a  tempting  field  for  ornithological  explora- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  the  authors  have  done  good  service  in  attempting  to 
fix  type  regions  for  the  species  described  by  previous  authors  from 
unknown,  erroneous,  or  vaguely  given  localities.  They  have  '*  in  every 
case  quoted  the  original  description,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  knowledge 
of  each  particular  form,"  to  which  their  citations  are  mainly  limited, 
instead  of  including  well  known  works,  such  as  the  British  Museum  *  Cat- 
alogue of  Birds,*  **  where  everybody  knows  that  the  bird  is  described  or 
mentioned."  "Where  no  locality  is  stated  in  the  first  description,  or 
where  the  given  locality  is  vague  or  erroneous,  we  have  added  or  substi- 
tuted a  sufficiently  exact  *  habitat  *  as  a  starting-point.  These  additions  and 
substitutes  are  not  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  always  those  that  are  the  actual 
or  the  most  likely  ones  whence  the  types  have  come,  as  apparent  from  the 

*  On  the  Birds  of  the  Orinoco  Region.  By  Count  Hans  von  Berlepsch  and 
Ernest  Hartert.     Novitates  Zoologies,  Vol.  IX,  1902,  pp.  1-134,  pU  xiL 
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history  of  collectioat,  from  the  travels  of  collectors,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  Tarlous  forms.  Our  substituted  localities  are  therefore  not  onlr  of 
value  for  the  present  work  —  inasmuch  as  they  indicate  that  particular 
form  with  which  we  have  compared,  or  tried  to  compare,  the  specimens 
before  us,  when  deciding  about  their  subspecific  relations  — but  wt  expect 
them  to  be  accepted  as  the  starting-point  for  future  worh  also.'*  The 
acceptance,  so  emphatically  insisted  upon,  must  of  course  depend  upon 
the  merits  of  their  ruling  in  each  particular  case ;  but,  in  most  cases  at 
least,  their  decisions  appear  to  have  been  made  with  care  and  will  doubt- 
less meet  with  approval.  As  they  truly  say,  if  in  separating  an  early 
composite  species  into  its  proper  elements,  errors  sometimes  made  in  tak- 
ing a  wrong  form  for  the  Uypical*  one  would  be  avoided  if  proper  con- 
sideration were  given  to  the  subject  of  the  original  *  habitat.*  They  add : 
**If  no  such  one  is  given,  the  first  author  who  '  splits*  the  form  up  has 
the  right  to  accept  one  ;  and  this  right  we  may  logically  claim  in  cases 
where  we  have  not  named  a  new  form.**  This  principle  is  so  obviously 
sound,  and  is  so  widely  followed,  at  least  in  America,  that  we  are  only 
surprised  that  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  state  the  matter  with  so 
much  insistence. 

We  quote  further  with  pleasure  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hartert*i 
*  Concluding  Remarks  * :  "In  nomenclatorial  questions  and  orthography 
of  names  we  have  adhered  strictly  to  priority,  and  although  our  ideas  are 
not  quite  the  same  in  every  detail,  we  were  able  to  agree  in  almost  every 
case.  This  clearly  shows  that  those  who  pretend  that  no  finality  can  be 
reached  in  nomenclature*  are  quite  in  error.  It  is  always  the  ignorance 
or  disregard  of  the  first  publication,  and  the  emendation  of  the  spelling, 
that  causes  trouble,  not  the  unsophisticated  reference  to  and  use  of  the 
earliest  name  as  it  was  and  is.**  This  is  assurance  that  the  tendency  is 
strong  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  of  priority  and  the 
non-emendation  of  names,  so  strenuously  advocated  for  many  years  bv 
the  A.  O.  II.  We  are  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  note  on  p.  129. 
apropos  of  Parra  \^.  Jacana,  that  these  authors  "refuse  Brisson's  names 
of  genera,  which  are  no  genera  in  the  Linnsean  sense.**  Brisson's  names 
were  especially  accepted  by  the  original  B.  A.  Code  (iS42),they  antedating 
the  Xlith  edition  of  Linn;vus,  which  this  Code  made  the  starting-point 
of  the  binomial  system  of  nomenclature,  and  are  now  in  current  use  bv 
the  greater  part  of  both  mammalogists  and  ornithologists.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  harmony  these  authors 
will,  on  further  consideration,  waive  their  preferences  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing l5rissonian  genera.  The  objection  that  they  are  "no  genera,*'  in  the 
modern  sense,  will  apply  quite  as  well  to  the  currently  accepted  *  genera' 
of  manv  other  autiiors.  — J.  A.  A. 

'  "Some  reviewers  of  modem  zoological  literature  are  especially  fond  of  ihi> 
vague  statement 


i> 
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Dubois's  '  Synopsis  Avium/ —  Since  our  previous  notice  of  this  work 
Parts  V-X  have  appeared,  completing  the  first  volume.*  In  the  introduc- 
tion the  author  states  the  purpose  of  the  work  to  be  to  provide  a  simple 
manual  which  shall  indicate  for  each  species  and  subspecies  the  principal 
synonymy  and  the  principal  authors  to  be  consulted.  To  have  gone 
beyond  this  would  have  exceeded  the  end  in  view.  He  has,  however, 
deemed  it  essential  to  add  the  habitat,  and  has  given  references  in  foot- 
notes under  the  families  to  monographic  works,  when  such  exist,  and  to 
the  British  Museum  *  Catalogue  of  Birds,'  where  good  descriptions  may 
be  found. 

He  says  he  was  unable  to  force  himself  to  adopt  any  of  the  recent  sys- 
tems of  classification,  and  has  therefore  followed,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, that  proposed  by  himself  in  1891,  in  which  the  class  Aves  is  divided 
into  the  two  subclasses  Gymnopaedes  and  Ptilopaedes,  proposed  by  Sunde- 
vall.  The  system  of  Huxley  is  criticised  as  widely  separating  closely  allied 
groups,  and  as  bringing  other  groups  into  close  juxtaposition  which  in 
reality  have  little  in  common.  He  agrees  with  Bonaparte,  Milne-Edwards, 
and  others  in  placing  the  Parrots  at  the  head  of  the  class,  he  considering 
them  the  most  perfect  of  all  birds  in  their  organization.  He  says  that 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  their  superiority  is  incontestable :  they 
have  all  the  qualities  and  all  the  faults  of  the  monkeys. 

He  recognizes  subspecies,  for  which  he  employs  a  separate  numeration 
from  that  of  the  species.  The  present  volume  includes  his  orders  Psittaci, 
Scansores,  Anisodactylse,  Macrochires,  and  Passeres,  in  the  sequence 
named,  of  which  he  recognizes  53  families,  1357  genera,  9417  species,  and 
2477  additional  subspecies.  Of  the  "11898"  species  and  subspecies 
included  in  his  first  volume,  4135  are  represented  in  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Bruxelles.  He  says  that  he  believes  that  a  number  of 
the  recently  described  species  and  subspecies  will  be  suppressed  when 
they  become  better  known,  but  he  gives  them  place  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  ornithologists  to  these  doubtful  novelties. 

As  said  in  previous  notices  (Auk,  XV'II,  p.  81,  and  XVIH,  p.  121),  the 
work  will  be  a  very  useful  one,  and  we  trust  will  be  successfully  carried 
to  completion.  The  twelve  colored  plates  illustrate  twenty-four  previously 
unfigured  or  poorly  figured  species. —  J.  A.  A. 


*  Synopsis  Avium  |  —  |  Nouveau  |  Manuel  d'Omithologie  |  Far  |  Alphonse 
Dubois  I  Docteur  en  sciences  naturelles,  |  Conservateur  au  Mus6e  Royal 
d'Histoire  naturelle  de  Belgique,  |  Chevalier  de  1'  Order  de  Leopold,  |  Mem- 
bre  du  Comit^  international  et  permanent  d'Omithologie,  |  de  la  Commission 

0 

permanente  d'^tude  des  collections  du  Mus6e  de  T  Etat  Independant  du  Congo- 
I  Membre  honoraire,  correspondant  ou  effectif  de  plusiers  Soci^t^  savantes. 
I  —  I  Premiere  Partie  |  (1899-1902)  |  —  |  Bruxelles  |  H.  Lamertin,  ^diteur  | 

20,  Rue  du  March ^-au-bois  |  —  |  1902. — Roy.  8vo,  pp.  i-xvi  -|-  1-729,  pll.  col. 

i-xu. 
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'Two  Vanishing  Game  Birds/— Under  this  title  *  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  ha» 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  protection  of  the  Woodcock  and  the  Wood 
Duck,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  causes  of  their  'Mmpending 
extinction,"  and  suggesting  means  for  their  preservation.  "These  game 
birds,"  he  says,  "differ  materially  in  habits  as  well  as  in  other  particulars, 
but  the  conditions  affecting  their  increase  are  very  similar.  As  winter 
approaches  they  leave  their  summer  homes,  where  they  have  been  scattered 
over  broad  areas  and  gradually  work  southward  until  finally  they  become 
more  or  less  concentrated  in  their  respective  haunts  in  the  Southern 
States.  Within  the  confines  of  this  winter  home,  where  no  protection  it 
afforded  them,  they  are  slaughtered  in  large  numbers  ;  and  as  the  South* 
em  States  place  little  restriction  on  their  export,  they  are  shipped  North 
in  quantities  limited  mainly  by  the  demands  of  the  market  or  the  endur- 
ance of  the  gunners.  Not  only  are  the  birds  subjected  to  this  exterminat- 
ing treatment  throughout  the  winter,  but  when  the  season  of  migration 
comes  and  they  return  to  their  summer  homes  they  fare  little  better  ;  for 
a  majority  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  found  permit  them  to  be  shot 
while  nesting  or  at  the  time  when  the  young  are  unable  to  properly  care 
for  themselves.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Wood- 
cock, with  its  limited  distribution  and  moderate  fecundity,  is  very  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  that  the  Wood  Duck  has  disappeared  or  become  rare  in 
many  places  where  it  was  once  common." 

The  distribution,  habits,  and  natural  enemies  of  these  species  and  the 
part  man  plays  in  their  destruction  are  considered,  and  *  preventive  meas- 
ures* are  suggested  for  checking  their  decrease.  In  the  case  of  the 
Woodcock,  steps  should  be  taken  "to  abolish  all  spring  and  summer 
shooting,"  and  their  protection  in  the  Southern  States  in  winter  by  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  proper  laws  for  their  protection,  including 
a  short  open  season,  restriction  of  the  size  of  the  bag,  and  the  prohibition 
of  shipment  tor  sale.  If  in  addition  there  could  be  "a  universal  close 
season  covering  two  or  three  years,  the  restoration  of  this  noble  bird 
would  l)e  assured." 

The  decline  of  the  Wood  Duck  is  considered  in  much  the  same  manner, 
and  similar  measures  are  urged  for  its  rehabilitation. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  with  drawings  of  each  species  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Fuertes,  by  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Woodcock,  and  by  a 
diagram  showing  the  open  and  close  seasons  for  each  bird  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  Canadian  Provinces  the  species  respecti\-ely 
inhabit.  From  these  diagrams  it  appears  that  the  Woodcock  has  no  pro- 
tection at  any  season  in  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  nor  in 
any  of  the  Southern  States  except  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  where 


I  Two  Vanishing  (iame  Birds:  the  Woodcock  and  the  Wood  Duck.  By 
A.  K.  Fisher,  Ornithologist,  Hiological  Survey.  Yearbook  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1901,  pp.  447-458,  pll.  Ixiii,  Ixiv.     Also  separate. 
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the  bird  is  protected  from  April  or  May  till  October.  For  the  Wood  Duck 
there  is  a  close  season, of  greater  or  less  length  in  Canada,  in  all  of  the 
Northern  States  except  Kansas,  in  all  of  the  Pacific  States,  but  in  only 
five  of  the  thirteen  Southern  States.  In  a  number  of  the  Northern  States 
and  in  several  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  Wood  Duck  is  protected 
from  spring  shooting.  "If  spring  shooting,"  says  Dr.  Fisher,  "be  abol- 
ished the  Wood  Duck  will  gradually  return  to  its  old  haunts  and  by 
degrees  reestablish  itself — toMhe  joy  and  satisfaction  of  all  lovers  of 
nature." — J.  A.  A. 

Job*8  *  Among  the  Water-Fowl.'  — The  title  *  of  this  interesting  work 
very  fully  indicates  its  general  character,  that  of  a  *  popular  narrative* 
from  personal  study  of  the  birds  in  their  haunts,  with  photographs  of  the 
birds  and  their  nests  from  i^ature,  obtained  often  at  the  expense  of  con- 
siderable hardship  and  risk.  The  matter  is  arranged  under  five  subhead- 
ings, as  follows  :  '  Part  I.  The  Submerged  Tenth  :  Grebes  and  Loons.' 
'  Part  II.  Modern  Cliff-Dwellers  :  Gannets,  Guillemots,  Auks,  Pufiins, 
Kittiwakes,  etc'  '  Part  III.  Ocean  Wanderers :  Shearwaters,  Jaegers 
or  Skuas,  Petrels,  Phalaropes.'  *  Part  I^^  The  White-winged  Fleet : 
Gulls  and  Terns.'  *  Part  V.  Wild  Fowl  of  Wild  Fowl  :  Ducks  and 
Geese.' 

As  is  well  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  ornithologists,  Mr.  Job  is  indefat- 
igable in  his  pursuit  of  the  wild  fowl,  and  patient  almost  beyond  measure 
in  his  work  with  the  camera  under  varied  and  trying  conditions,  and  his 
liberal  mead  of  success,  both  as  an  observer  and  in  bird  photography  has 
been  well  earned.  His  field  of  work  includes  the  lakes  and  marshes  of 
North  Dakota,  the  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  off-shore  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Massachusetts  to  Nova  Scotia,  besides  the 
ordinary  fields  and  inland  waters  of  the  northeastern  States  and  south- 
eastern Canada.  He  here  lays  before  the  reader  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
narrative  the  results  of  his  years  of  exploration  and  experience  with  the 
varied  tribe  of  wild  water  fowl,  from  Grebes  to  Ducks,  Geese  and  Phala- 
ropes. Aside  from  its  interest  to  the  bird-lover,  his  *  Among  the  Water- 
Fowl  '  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  life-histories  of  many  species 
none  too  well-known,  and  the  most  difiicult  to  investigate,  owing  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  their  haunts,  and  the  special  preparation  and  long  jour- 
neys necessary  to  reach  them  and  successfully  cultivate  their  acquaintance. 


^ Among  the  Water- Fowl:  Observations,  Adventure,  Photography.  A 
popular  Narrative  Account  of  the  Water-Fowl  as  found  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  and  Lower  Canada,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  Herbert 
K.  Job.  Profusely  illustrated  by  photographs  from  Nature,  mostly  by  the 
Author.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  1902.  Square  8vo,  pp.  xxi  -|- 
224,  with  numerous  half-tone  cuts  and  plates.     Price,  I1.35  net. 
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The  half-tone  pictures,  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  add  immenselT  to 
a  clear  conception  of  the  breeding  haunts  and  habits  of  a  large  number  of 
species  the  ordinary  observer  can  hardly  hope  to  be  able  to  study  in 
life.— J.  A.  A. 

Witherby  on  the  Migration  of  Birds.^— Mr.  Witherby  sets  forth  at 
some  length,  in  a  popular  way,  many  well-known  facts  about  bird  migra- 
tion. "None  of  the  many  theories  "  professing  to  answer  the  questions 
of  what  causes  migration,  what  first  led  birds  to  migrate,  and  how  they 
find  their  way,  are,  to  him,  in  any  way  satisfactory  ;  "the  more,"  he  nays, 
"we  study  the  matter,  and  the  more  we  learn,  the  more  difficult  does  it 
become  to  adopt  any  of  the  theories,  fascinating  and  plausible  though 
many  of  them  are."  But  he  believes  that  the  collecting  and  sifting  of 
information,  now  going  on, "  will  lead  us  almost  imperceptibly  towards 
the  discovery  of  this  mystery  of  mysteries"!  When  discovered,  what  an 
aching  void  there  will  be  for  those  who  love  mysteries  1 — J.  A.  A. 

Shufeldt  on  the  Osteology  of  the  Psittaci.' —  The  views  of  several  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  classification  of  the  Psittaci  are  quoted  at  i^ome 
length  (pp.  399-405),  and  then  follows  an  account  of  the  osteological 
characters  of  the  Carolina  Paroquet,  this  part  of  the  paper  being  a  revi- 
sion, with  some  additions,  of  his  paper  on  the  same  subject  published  in 
1886,  to  which  is  added  (pp.  419,  420)  'Observations  upon  the  Osteologv 
of  the  Owl  Parrot  {Stringops  kabroptilus).  The  nine  figures  forming;  the 
four  half-tone  plates  represent  the  skeleton  of  Stringop$  and  the  NkuUs  of 
Conurus  carolinensis^  Ara  militarise  and  Cacatua  galerita^  and  the  trunk 
skeletons  and  some  other  bones  of  Co««r«j  and  Cacatua^  the  sternum  and 
shoulder  girJle  of  CalyptorhynchuStVii\d  the  humeri  of  Cacatua.  — J.  A.  A. 

Strong  on  the  Metallic  Colors  of  the  Feathers  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Domestic  Pigeon.^  —  The  so-called  metallic  colors  and  iridescent  crtcct* 
of  feathers  have  been  generally  explained  as  diffraction  phenomena.  Dr. 
Strong  states  that  the  hypothesis  based  on  the  supposed  presence  of  stria* 
and  ridges  is  "inapplicable  to  this  case  when  one  finds  that  the  feather 
may  be  rotated  through  a  whole  circle  with  essentially  the  same  color 
effects  for  given  angles  even  from  individual  barbules.  Furthermore,  a 
careful  microscopic  study  of  the  barbule  surface  shows  that  irregularities 

'  The  Migration  of  Birds.  By  H.  F.  Witherby,  F.  Z.  S.,  Member  of  the 
British  Ornithologists'  Union.  Separate,  pp.  16,  reprinted  from  *  Chambers 
Journal.' 

'  Osteology  of  the  Psittaci.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt.  Annals  Carnegie  Museum, 
Vol.  I,  1902,  pp.  399-421,  pll.  xxi-xxiv. 

'The  Metallic  Colors  of  Feathers  from  the  Neck  of  the  Domestic  Pigeon. 
By  R.  M.  Strong.     Biolog.  Bull.,  Vol.  Ill,  1892,  pp.  85-87. 
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such  as  striae,  ridges,  pits,  knob-like  elevations,  etc.,  are  not  frequent 
enough  when  sufficiently  small  to  produce  grating  effects,  and  in  fact  are 
not  normal  occurrences." 

The  colors  of  the  feathers,  he  says,  when  observed  without  a  microscope, 
are  evidently  mixed  colors.  "The  greenish  effects  are  produced  when 
light  strikes  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  barbules  and  is  reflected  with  a 
small  angle  of  reflection.  The  reds  appear  only  when  light  falls  with  a 
large  angle  of  incidence  on  the  pigment  granules  of  a  margin  or  elevated 
portion  Of  a  barbulie.  We  seem  to  have  a  clear  case  of  Newton^s  rings 
where  each  pigment  granule  comes  in  contact  with  the  outer  transpaient 
layer." 

This  preliminary  statement  will  be  followed  by  a  more  detailed  account, 
illustrated  with  figures. — J.  A.  A. 

Meams  on  Three  New  Birds  from  the  Southern  United  States.^  — These 
are  a  new  Grasshopper  Sparrow  {^Coturniculus  savannarum  floridanus) 
from  southern  Florida,  where  it  is  the  resident  form;  the  Florida  Purple 
Martin  {^Progne purpurea floridana)^  and  a  new  Nuthatch  (Sitta  carotid 
nensis  neisoni)  from  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains. — J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  New  South  American  Birds.'  —  Mr.  Oberholser  has 
described  in  the  present  paper  one  new  genus  and  13  new  species  and 
subspecies  of  South  American  birds,  mainly  from  specimens  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  but  in  part  based  on  material  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Oberholser  also  expresses  his  views  of 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  Thryophilus  ieucotis  group,  of  which  he 
recognizes  ten  species  and  subspecies. — J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  Birds  from  Paraguay.^  —  The  collection  of  birds  here 
reported  upon  "consists  of  78  specimens,  representing  65  species  and 
subspecies,  several  of  which,"  says  the  author,  "appear  to  be  unrecorded 
from  Paraguay."  Among  these  were  seven  species  and  subspecies  which 
Mr.  Oberholser,  in  the  paper  noticed  above,  introduced  to  science  as  new, 
and  here  redescribes  in  greater  detail.  Mr.  Oberholser  also  discusses  at 
length  the  nomenclature  and  relationships  of  quite  a  number  of  the  spe- 
cies here  under  notice. —  J.  A.  A. 

^  Descriptions  of  Three  New  Birds  from  the  Southern  United  States.  By 
Edgar  A.  Me^ms,  Major  and  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1274,  pp.  915-926. 

•  Some  New  South  American  Birds.  By  Harry  C.  Oberholser.  Proc.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  1276,  pp.  59-68. 

•list  of  Birds  collected  by  William  Foster  in  Paraguay.  By  Harry  C. 
Oberholser.     Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  1281,  pp.  127-147,  1902. 
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Chapman  on  Birds  from  Alaska.' — The  68  species  here  listed  were 
obtained  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  from  June  21  to  August  15,  and 
on  Popof  Island,  one  of  the  Shumagin  group,  Octot>er  19-26  and  Novem- 
ber 10  to  December  5,  1901,  by  the  Andrew  J.  Stone  Expedition  of  1901, 
collecting  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  list  is  annotated  by  Mr.  Chapman,  and  includes  field  notes  by  the  col- 
lector, Mr.  J.  D.  Figgins.  The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  of  the  Kenai  Pen- 
insula is  separated  as  a  new  subspecies,  under  th6  name  Lagofus  leucmrms 
peninsularis.  The  Kenai  form  of  the  Steller*s  Jay  is  distinguished  as  new 
under  the  name  Cyanocilta  steileri  borealis.  Incidentally  the  Hudsonian 
Chickadees  are  reviewed  at  some  length,  with  the  result  that  four  forms 
are  recognized,  as  follows:  (i)  Parus  hudsonicus^  (2)  P,  k.  littorah\  (3) 
P.  h,  stoneyi  and  (4)  P.  h.  columbianus.  The  Kenai  specimens  are  referred 
to  P.  k.  columbianus ;  littoralis  was  described  many  years  since  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bryant  from  Nova  Scotia  specimens. — J.  A.  A. 

Shelley's  *  Birds  of  Africa.^  Vol.  III. —  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
chronicling  the  appearance  of  Volume  III  of  Captain  Shelley*s  great 
work  on  the  *  Birds  of  Africa  \'  the  plan  and  scope  of  which  has  already 
been  placed  before  the  readers  of  *The  Auk.**  The  present  volume  treats 
of  158  species,  and  includes  the  Motacillidae,  the  Alaudidse,  and  the  Frin- 
gillidse.  The  14  colored  plates  illustrate  28  species.  All  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  Volume  II  is  equally  merited  by  Volume  III.  As  the  first 
two  volumes  include  only  354  species,  or  about  one  eighth  of  the  total 
number  given  in  the  'List'  as  published  in  \'olume  I,  the  serious  mag- 
nitude of  this  great  undertaking  is  evident. —  J.  A.  A. 

Bertoni's  *  Aves  Nuevas  del  Paraguay.'* — This  is  the  unassuming  title 


1  List  of  Birds  collected  in  Alaska  by  the  Andrew  J.  Stone  Expedition  of 
1901,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XVI,  pp. 
231-247,  Aug.  18,  1902. 

*  The  I  Birds  of  Africa,  |  comprising  all  the  Species  which  occur  |  in  the  | 
Ethiopian  Region.  |  By  |  G.  E.  Shelley,  F.  Z.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,etc.  |  (late  Grena- 
dier Guards),  |  Author  of  "A  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Egypt,"  |  "A  Mono- 
graph of  the  Sun-Birds,"  etc.  |  —  |  Vol.  III.  |  —  |  London  :  |  Publbhed  for 
the  Author  by  |  R.  H.  Porter,  7,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  \V.  |  1902. 
— 4to,  pp.  X  -f-  276,  col.  pi.  xv-xviii. 

^Auk,  Vol.  XVIII,  1901,  pp.  122,  123. 

*  Aves  Nuevas  del  Paraguay  |  Continuacion  d  Azara  |  por  |  A.  de  Winkel- 
ried  Bertoni  |  (Extracto  de  la  Historia  Natural  de  las  Aves  |  del  Paraguay)  | 
—  I  Descripci6n  de  las  especies  nuevas  descubiertas  por  el  autor  |  y  con^ri- 
buciones  al  estudio  de  la  |  avifauna  Paraguaya  |  —  |  Materiales  recojidos 
desde  1S90  hasta  fines  de  1900.  |  —  |  Asuncion  |  Talleres  Nacionales  de  H. 
Kraus  |  Enero  de  1901.  |  Svo.  pp.  1-2 16. 
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of  a  paper,  apparently  reprinted  from  the  *  Anales  Cientfficos  Paraguayos/ 
which  contains  more  than  30  new  generic  names,  one  new  "family,"  and 
104  new  species  and  subspecies.  This  remarkable  paper,  although  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  1901,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
in  the  ornithological  journals,  for  which  reason  a  brief  account  of  it  is 
here  given.  The  supposed  new  birds  were  collected  by  the  author,  mainly 
in  the  region  of  the  *  Alto  Parani,'  between  the  years  1890  and  1900,  part 
of  which  time  was  spent  in  their  determination  at  the  Museo  de  la  Plata. 

While  the  author  refers  to  collections  made  in  Paraguay  in  recent  years 
(Rohde,  1885  ;  Borelli,  1893),  and  to  the  determination  of  Azara's  species 
by  Berlepsch,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  his  knowledge  of  the  present 
status  of  the  ornithology  of  that  country  is  very  slight  indeed. 

The  present  paper  consists  mainly  of  descriptions  of  supposed  new 
genera  and  species,  in  continuation  of  Azara's  work,  to  which  is  added  a 
catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Paraguay  (513  species).  The  descriptions  are 
very  full,  and  a  study  of  them  will  doubtless  enable  ornithologists  to 
decide  just  where  Seftor  Bertoni's  names  belong.  For  the  present  a  mere 
list  of  these  names  must  suffice.     This  is  as  follows : 


PrioHochilus  ("Mergidae  "), 
P,  drasilicnsiSj 
Ardea  paranensis^ 
Penelope  purpure$cen$^ 
P.p.  major, 
P.  olii'acea, 
Zenaida  virgata^ 
Ckamcepelia  miantoptera^ 
C.  plumb  ea, 

Pteroglossus  attalorhynchus^ 
TrogOH  spiendiduSi 
Megacephalus  ("Trogonidae"), 
M.  bitorquatuSi 

MicrotrogoH  ("Trogonidae  ")» 
M.  Julvescens^ 
M.  galbuloideSy 
Geophilus  ("Cuculidae  "), 
G.  jasijatere, 

Brachyrhamphus  ("Corvidae  '*), 
B.  elegans, 

Campephilus  rufifronsy 
Dendrobates  guttatus^ 
Ara  chloroptera  major , 
Pkcethornis  paraguayensis, 
Cephaloepis  apirati, 
Trochilus  chlorobronchus, 
Chlorostilbon  cyanothorax^ 


Callipklox  microptera, 
Rhamphomicron  Afelchtalianur, 
Lampornis  Musarum, 
Aerornis  ("Cypselidae  "), 
A.  niveifrons, 
Xiphocolapte$  paranensis^ 
Dendrocolaptes  tarefero^ 
Campylorhamphus  ("Dendrocolap- 

tidae"), 
D.  longirostriSy 

Acanthurus  ("Dendrocolaptidae  "), 
A.  microrhynchus^ 
Picolaptes  Koeniswaldianus, 
Hydrolegus  ("Dendrocolaptidae"), 
H,  Silvestriauus, 
Xenops  argobroncAus, 
Synallaxis  furvicaudatuSy 
S.  cururuvi, 
Barnesia  (Subgenus  of  Synallaxis  \ 

type,  5.  cururuvi) y 
Phacellodomus  Bergianus, 

Geoctcia  ("Dendrocolaptidae '*)» 
G.  orryctera^ 
Agelceus  rujicollis^ 
Ostinops  CherrieanuSy 
Coccofkraustes  Ambrosettianus, 
Spermophila  aurantiirostrisy 
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Pyrorhamphus  ("Fringillidae  ")» 
P.  BerlepscAianus^ 
Bergia  ("Fringillidae"), 

B,  Solanorum^ 
Diplochilus  ("Tanagridae  ")i 

D.  xanthocklorusj 
Calliste  septemco^lora^ 
Ruphonia  aurantiicollist 
R.  cyanobUphora^ 

R,  Berlepschiana, 

R.  Rgttsquiza^ 

Chelidora mphidce^    ("  f am .    no va  **) 

Chelidorhamphus  [Procnias  !], 

C.  orhycterui^ 
Pipra  MorenoanOy 
Psaliurus  ("Laniadae  "), 
P,  Acevalianms^ 
Hadrostofnus  Bortllianut^ 
Tityra  tephronota^ 
Climacocercus  ("Cotingidae  **), 
C.  ryanocephalus^ 
Berlepschia  ("Tjrannidae"), 

B.  chrysoblepharuy 
Ceraphancs  ("TvrannidiE  **), 

C.  anomalus^ 
Copurus  suhniirer^ 
Myiarchus  Stauffacherianus^ 
Ela inea  A  rcc/ia  va let<v^ 

E.  Holmhcrgianay 
Phyllocccia  ("Tvrannida; "), 
Phyiloivcia  chloroleuca^ 
Hapalocercus  albifrons, 

H.  piumheipes, 
HemitriccHs  Salvador ianus^ 
H.  Barbcremr^ 

Serphofhaga  cinna mortpkala, 
Hyloceutrites  (**Tvrannidiu  "), 
H.  ambulator^ 

Myiophthorus  (**Tvrannidif  *^, 
M.  Mofcnoanus, 
Ruscar/Amus  minutus^ 
Rcnggcrortiis  ("Tvrannid;L'  **)» 
/?.  iencop/ifhalmust 
Phylloptu'Hstr  Jiaxnfrons  ("  Virconi- 
da- "), 


Thamnophilus  leuconotus, 

T.  LaJkilleaMUSt 

T.  Jfavescetts, 

Silvestrius     (subgenus    of     Tham- 

HOpAi'ius;  typCf  T.Jlavescems)^ 
T,  PodriguexiaMMs, 
Dendroatcia  ("ThamnophiHdae  "), 
D,  erythroptera^ 
Formicivora  rubricoilift 
F.  ArecAavaletiti 
Stipituropsis  (type,  F,  Arechava* 

letcB), 
Phyllobates  ("Thamnophilidae  "), 
P.  erytkronotus^ 
Polioptila  melanocephala^ 
Certkiola  palmarum^ 
Turdus  tepkromelas^ 
T.  metallophoHuSt 
Ckamaza     tshorero     (*^Chamxzi- 

dae"), 
Ckamabates  ("Chamxzidae  '0» 
C  rufiveniris^ 
Spitaiftus  apirati^ 
Micratftus  ("  Accipitrid.t  "), 
M.  Holmbergianus^ 
Potatnolcgns  ("  Accipitridat  '^), 
P.  supcrciliari$y 
P.  s.  magniplumis^ 
P.  s.  furxHCoUiSy 
Rupornia  nigra, 
Accipiter  virgatus, 
Thrasyaccipiter  ("  Accipitrida?  **). 
T,  scmiNocturnis^ 
Gamp$onyx  ranivorus, 
Elafius  amauro/cucuf, 
Hypotriorckia  mclanogyne, 
Rostrikamus  tenuirostris^ 
Nye  tale  Bergiana, 
N.  fascia ta, 

Syrfiiu m  Koeniswaldia nu m , 
5.  Borellianum, 
Strix  Holmbergianay 
Glauciilium  ftrox  rufms. —  C-  W.  R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Extra-illustrated  Edition  of  *  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway.' 

Editors  of  •The  Auk': 

Dear  Sirs:  —  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
recently  became  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway'* 
*  A  History  of  North  American  Birds.  Land  Birds,*  which  dittered  from 
the  one  alreadv  in  its  library  bv  having  in  addition  to  the  sixtv-four 
plates  of  bird-heads,  thirty-six  plates,  each  containing  a  full-length  figure. 
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These  extra  plates  are  colored  and  were  lithographed  by  Robert  Ridgway, 
one  of  the  joint  authors,  and  represent  the  following  species  '  :  Turdus 
niHsteliuuSy  Turdus  migratorius^  Galeoscoptes  caroHnensis^  Sialia  sialism 
Thryoihorus  ludovicianus  miamensis^  Helminthophaga  leucobronchialis^ 
Dendroica  lesiiva,  Dendroica  cisrulea,  Dendroica  blackburniee^  Dendroica 
virens^  Hehninthophnga  lawrencii^  Pyranga  rubra ^  Carpodacus  rhodo- 
colpus^  Chrysomitris  tristis^  Leucosticte  atrata^  Ammodromus  nigrescens^ 
Zouotrichia  albicollis,  Jnnco  hyemalisy  Melospiza  melodia^  Euspixa  ameri- 
cana,  Hedymeles  ludovicianus^  Cyano^piza  cyanea^  Cardinalis  virginianus^ 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus^  Icterus  ba^timore^  Cyauura  cristata^  Antrostomus 
voci/erust  Trochilus  colubris,  Sphyropicus  thyroideus,  Melanerpes  erythro- 
cephalusy  Conurus  carolinensis^  Scops  asio  Jioridanus^  Glaucidium  ferru- 
gineum,  Speotyto floridanus^  Falco  richardsoni^  Scardafella  inca. 

While  the  existence  of  an  edition  of  this  work  with  these  plates  may  be 
known  to  many  ornithologists,  yet  there  is  no  printed  record  of  such,  as 
far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware.  No  mention  of  these  plates  is  made  in 
Coues's  *  Bibliography,'  nor  in  the  several  reviews  of  the  *  Land  Birds  *  to 
which  I  have  had  access.  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond  informs  me  that  Mr. 
Ridgway  has  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  work  with  these  plates  although  he 
has  some  loose  plates  in  his  possession. 

This  work  was  published  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  and  from 

their  catalogue  there  seems  to   have  been  two  editions  —  one  with  64 

plain  plates,  the  other  with  64  colored  plates,  "and  36  additional  plates  of 

full-length  figures  beautifully  colored  by  hand."    There  is  still  another 

colored  edition  without  the  36  additional  plates.    It  is  quite  likely  that 

the  original  issue  consisted  of  two  editions,  colored  and  plain,  without 

extra  plates,  the  latter  edition  appearing  some  time  later. 

William  J.  Fox. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia, 

In  Re  Meleagris  sylvestris  Vieillot 

Editors  of  *  The  Auk  ' : 

Dear  Sirs  :  —  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  rather  ill-natured  attack 
on  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  which  appears  in  your  Journal 
for  July,  1902,  p.  311.  Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  the  "unenlightened 
American  ornithologists  "  that  Mr.  Grant^s  citation  of  Meleagris  silves- 
tris,  Vieill.  is  perfectly  correct  as  Nouv.  Dict.d*Hist.  Nat.  IX,  p.  447  (1817). 
That  it  is  spelled  with  an  1  instead  of  a  ^  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
the  slightest  consequence.  The  reason  that  Mr.  Allen  and  his  friends 
cannot  find  silvestris^  but  do  find  fera^  is  due,  I  suspect,  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  using  the  original  edition  of  the  IX  Vol.  (1817)  of  the  Nouv. 
Diet.  (ed.  2),  but  the  Vol.  IX  which  contains  the  reprinted  leaf  pp.  447, 

*  The  names  are  as  they  occur  on  the  plates  and  are  in  sequence,  as  the 
plates  are  not  numbered. 
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448,  which   is   signatured    ''IX  *."  and  which   duplicated  lines   which 

appeared  on  the  previous  page. 

I  am,  Sirs,  yours  truly 

C.  Davirs  Sherborn* 

^^  Index  AnimaliumV 
Sept.  6,  *02, 

[It  gives  me  pleasure  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Sherbom  for  the 
information  he  has  given  the  "unenlightened  American  Ornithologists'* 
respecting  the  reprinted  leaf  comprii^ng  pp.  447,  448  of  Vol.  IX,  Nouv. 
Diet,  d'  Hist.  Nat.,  nouvelle  Edition,  1817,  signatured  "IX  •."  As  Mr. 
Sherbom  suspects,  this  is  the  edition  of  this  volume,  and  the  only  one. 
I  have  consulted  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  also  the  one  used  by  Mr. 
Elliot.  Apologies  are  therefore  due,  and  are  here  cheerfully  rendered, 
to  Mr.  Grant  in  respect  to  the  citation  in  question. 

It  remains  to  note  that  if  the  ntune/era  replaces  the  name  sylvestris  in 
the  reprinted  leaf,  Meleagris  sylvestris  of  course  antedates  MeUagris 
fern,  so  that  the  Wild  Turkey  of  the  Eastern  United  States  will  hare  to 
stand,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  as  Meleagris  gallopavo  sylves- 
tris (Vieill.).  — J.  A.  Allen]. 

Unsatisfactoiy  Records. 
Editors  of  •  The  Auk  ' :  — 

Dear  Sirs  :  —  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  offer  anv  criticism  of  labor 
which  results  in  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  the  editing  of  *The  Auk.* 
For  some  time,  however,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  a  stricter  censorship 
of  items  for  the  '  General  Notes  '  would  result  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
standard  in  that  department.  Many  interesting  birds  have  lately  been 
recorded,  as  seen,  not  shot,  by  observers  whose  capacity  for  accurate 
observation  is  absolutely  unknown  to  ornithologists  in  general.  Some 
of  these  records  seem  to  bear  on  their  face  evidence  of  error.  There 
appeared,  for  instance,  in  'The  Auk'  for  July,  1902,  p.  297,  a  list  ot 
arrivals  in  the  Northern  Adirondacks.  The  author  lists  the  White-eyed 
Vireo,  and  records  its  arrival  from  April  25  to  April  30.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Solitary  Vireo  in  the  list.  This  seems  enough  to  arouse 
suspicion.  When  one  notes  further  that  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Wilson's  Thrush  is  ^iven  as  from  April  20  to  April  25,  nine  days  earlier 
than  the  date  i^iven  in  Chapman's  'Handbook'  for  Sing-Sing,  N.  Y.,  and 
that  the  Hermit  Thrush  does  not  appear  in  the  list,  it  seems  surprisini; 
that  the  list  should  have  been  printed  without  the  least  editorial  comment 

We  would  respectfully  su^i^est  that  no  record  of  a  bird  merely  observed, 
where  there  is  any  chance  for  error,  be  accepted,  unless  the  observer  Ik- 
well  known  to  the  editor,  or  to  some  ornithologist  of  standing  and  judg- 
ment, who  will  vouch  to  the  editor  for  the  accuracy  of  the  observer. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Brewster. 

Ralph  Hoffmann. 

Camhriili^e,  Mass. 
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Dr.  James  G.  Cooper,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists*  Union,  died  at  Haywards,  Alameda  County,  California, 
July,  19,  1902,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
June  19,  1S30,  and  was  the  oldest  of  six  children.  His  grandfather,  James 
Cooper,  an  English  merchant,  settled  in  New  York  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  where  he  died  in  1801,  after  having  accumulated  a 
comfortable  fortune.  His  father,  William  Cooper,  was  born  in  1798;  he 
early  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York,  now  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  in  182 1 
he  sailed  for  Europe,  to  continue  his  studies  in  zoology,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Cuvier  in  Paris,  and  was  elected  the  first  American  member 
of  the  London  Zo51ogical  Society.  He  was  later  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Lyceum,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  notable  group  of 
naturalists  who  soon  made  the  Lyceum  prominent  among  the  scientific 
institutions  of  America.  He  was  the  friend  of  Audubon  and  Nuttall,  and 
a  correspondent  and  co-worker  of  Lucian  Bonaparte,  editing  the  last  two 
volumes  of  his  •  American  Ornithology.*  Bonaparte,  in  appreciation  of 
his  friendship  and  assistance,  named  for  him  the  hawk  now  known  as 
Accipiter  coopert\  described  from  specimens  taken  by  Cooper  in  Hudson 
County,  N.  Y.  He  also  collected  the  type  and  only  known  specimen  of 
the  sandpiper,  Tringa  cooperi^  named  in  his  honor  by  Baird. 

Thus  James  G.  Cooper,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  reared  and 
educated  under  surroundings  especially  favorable  for  the  development  of 
his  inherited  scientific  tendencies.  In  185 1  he  was  graduated  from  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  spent  the  following 
two  years  in  the  city  hospitals.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
northern  division  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Survey,  under  the  direction  of 
Brevet  Captain  George  B.  McClelland,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor 
Baird.  After  serving  in  the  field  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  for  about  one 
year,  he  returned  to  Washington  to  prepare  his  report.  He  w^as  soon 
forced,  however,  by  poor  health  to  seek  the  more  favorable  climate  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  he  devoted  three  years  to  making  collections,  most  of 
the  time  at  his  own  expense,  during  which  period  he  not  only  continued 
his  work  in  the  Northwest,  but  collected  also  in  southern  California,  and 
made  a  trip  of  three  months  southward  as  far  as  Panama.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  expedition  under  Lieut.  Mullan  to  survey  a 
Wagon  Road  from  Fort  Kearney  to  the  Pacific,  but  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  when  it  had  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Montana,  and 
Dr.  Cooper  then  went  on  a  collecting  trip  to  the  Mojave  Desert.  In  i860 
he  was  again  a  contract  surgeon,  and  was  detailed  to  accompany  troops 
across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  Fort  Columbus,  Department  of 
Oregon.     During  the  following  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 
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and  in  field  exploration  in  southern  California,  including  both  the  coaiit 
and  the  interior  as  far  east  as  Fort  Mojave.  In  1864  he  was  commissioned 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  California  Volunteers.  On 
being  mustered  out,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  served  as  naturalist 
to  the  Geological  Survey  of  California.  In  January,  1866,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Rosa  M.  Wells  of  California,  and  soon  settled  down  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  which,  in  1871,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  in  conse* 
quence  of  failing  health.  In  1875  he  moved  to  Haywards,  California, 
where  he  subsequently  resided. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  throughout  his  life  greatly  handicapped  by  poor 
health,  and  for  a  considerable  period  was  dependent  upon  his  medical 
practice  for  support ;  yet  his  scientific  activity  extended  over  a  long  period, 
and  embraced  a  wide  field,  although  his  chief  work  was  in  ornithology 
and  conchology.  His  best  known  ornithological  publications  are  his 
*  Report  on  the  Birds  collected  on  the  Route  near  the  47th  and  49th  Paral- 
lels ^  (jointly  with  Dr.  Suckley,  in  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  of  Expl.  and  Surv., 
Vol.  XII,  part  ii,  pp.  140-291,  1859),  and  his  'Ornithology  of  California* 
(Land  Birds,  royal  8vo,  1870,  edited  by  Baird).  In  1869  he  published  a 
paper  of  much  interest  entitled  *The  Fauna  of  California  and  its  Geo- 
graphical Distribution'  (Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  61-81),  and 
in  the  same  year  a  series  of  papers  on  *The  Fauna  of  Montana  Territory,' 
(Amer.  Naturalist,  Vols.  II  and  III).  His  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  conchology  are  far  more  numerous  than  his  papers  relating  to  other 
subjects. 

In  his  field  work  Dr.  Cooper  was  an  *  all-around'  naturalist,  collecting 
not  only  birds,  mammals,  insects,  and  shells,  but  extensively  in  botany, 
so  that  many  departments  of  natural  history  are  indebted  to  his  intelli- 
gent labors.  As  already  intimated,  his  field  work  and  his  writings  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  recognition  of  his  ornithological  services  the 
ornithologists  of  California  have  very  appropriately  named  their  organi- 
zation *The  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,'  and  have  published  as  the  first 
article  of  the  Club's  *  Bulletin'  (Vol.  I,  1899,  pp.  1-5)  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Cooper  and  an  extended  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Emer- 
son, to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  biographical  facts  above 
given.* 

Alonzo  M.  Collett,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Denver,  Colorado,  August  22,  1902, 
from  typhoid  fever,  at  the  age  of  33  years.     He  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 


*  Since  the  above  was  sent  to  the  printer  we  have  received  the  September- 
October  number  of  *  The  Condor,'  in  which  Mr.  Emerson  adds  an  *  In  Memo- 
riam '  to  his  previous  biography  of  Dr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  adds 
a  list  of  his  ornithological  writings,  which  number  26  titles. 


when  a  youth  of  seventeen  moved  with  his  parents  to  Kansas,  and  entered 
the  Kiinsas  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1890,  and  where  he  remained  for  two  years  as  an  instructor.  He  then 
became  a  laboratory  assistant  in  the  department  of  botany  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then  took  the  position 
of  teacher  of  natural  sciences  at  East  Denver  High  School,  Colorado. 
"The  subjects  which  he  taught  here  were  zoOlogy,  physiology,  botany 
and  physical  geography,  besides  a  small  but  enthusiastic  volunteer  class 
in  biology.  Aside  from  his  uniform  success  as  a  teacher,  Prof.  Collett 
had  a  way  of  endearing  himself  to  his  students  by  his  ready  sympathy  in 
everything  which  interested  them."  He  achieved  considerable  success  as 
a  collector  and  taxidermist,  but  appears  to  have  published  very  little 
relating  to  ornithology. 

Clarence  H.  Morrell,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union  since  1S95,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsfield,  Maine,  July 
15,  1902,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  nearly  two  years  duration.  He  was 
born  at  Pittsfield,  Me.,  February  23,  1872,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  a 
preference  for  nature  study.  While  botany  and  other  branches  of  natural 
history  claimed  much  of  his  attention,  he  had  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
birds.  While  in  the  Maine  Central  Institute  as  a  student,  he  assisted  in 
teaching  the  classes  in  nature  study,  and  was  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  birds.  Later  he  devoted  all  of  his  spare  time  to  natural  history  pur- 
suits, and  wrote  extensively  on  such  subjects  for  the  local  newspapers  and 
for  many  of  the  bird  magazines.  He  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Maine  Ornithological  Society  soon  after  its  organization,  and  was  chosen 
editor  of  its  *  Journal,*  but  lack  of  time  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
editorship  on  the  completion  of  the  first  volume.  He  continued  his 
interest  in  the  *  Journal*  and  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  being  one  of 
the  faithful  few  through  whose  efforts  the  activity  of  the  society  was 
maintained. 

In  his  field  work  he  was  careful  and  conscientious,  and  anxious  that  all 
his  records  should  be  beyond  question.  His  series  of  Maine  Warblers 
*  sets  *  is  among  the  finest  ever  gotten  together.  Although  one  of  the  few 
holding  a  permit  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  collect  birds,  nests, 
and  eggs  for  scientific  purposes,  he  very  rarely  shot  a  bird,  except  with 
his  ever-ready  camera.  His  chief  delight  was  to  row  his  boat  up  the  pond 
to  his  favorite  haunts  and  carefully  photograph  the  birds  and  nests  which 
he  found  there.  The  writer  was  frequently  his  companion  on  these  trips, 
and  many  happy  hours  have  we  spent  together  among  the  birds.  His 
quiet,  gentle  disposition,  his  manliness,  and  his  deep  love  of  the  beautiful 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  in  his  death  science  loses  a 
sincere  worker,  and  his  friends  and  co-workers  a  friend  whose  loss  will 
long  be  felt.  — J.  M.  Swain. 

The  publishers,  Houghton,  Mifilin,  and  Company  (Boston  and  New 
York),  announce  for  early  publication  Mrs.  Florence  Merriam  Bailey's 
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*  Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United  States.*  *'This  book  is 
intended  to  do  for  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  what  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Chapman's  *  Handbook*  has  done  for  the  East."  It  has  been  prepared 
on  similar  lines,  and  will  contain  ''over  six  hundred  illustrations,  includ- 
ing thirty  full-page  plates  from  drawings  bj  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.'* 

Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed,  and  its  preparation  could  hardlj 
have  fallen  into  better  hands.  The  price  is  stated  to  be  $3.50  net,  postage 
extra. 

Mr.  Ralph  G.  Mills,  of  356  West  Decatur  St.,  Decatur,  Illinois,  is 
investigating  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  American  Cowbird,  and  desires 
information  concerning  their  eggs.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  *The 
Auk'  he  states  that  he  desires  data  respecting  "the  exact  size  of  the  one 
or  more  Cowbird^s  eggs  in  each  nest,  the  size  of  each  of  the  eggs  of  the 
host,  the  name  of  the  host,  and  any  additional  facts  of  interest.**  In 
publishing  the  results  of  his  investigations  Mr.  Mills  will  give  due  credit 
for  any  assistance  rendered  him. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued,  as  *  Farmer^s 
Bulletin  No.  160/  a  digest  of  the  '  Game  Laws  for  1902.  A  Summary  of 
the  Provisions  relating  to  Seasons,  Shipment,  Sale  and  Licenses,*  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  and  H.  W.  Olds,  assistants  on  the  Biological 
Survey.  "The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  meet  a  general  demand  for 
information  on  game  laws  by  presenting  briefly  the  most  important 
regulations  concerning  the  shipment  and  sale,  especially  those  governing 
interstate  commerce  in  game. ...  It  is  believed  that  the  matter  presented 
in  this  report,  although  greatly  condensed,  will  prove  useful  not  only  to 
sportsmen  and  wardens  but  also  to  dealers,  shippers,  farmers,  and  others 
interested  in  game."  By  means  of  maps  and  tables  the  information  i'» 
presented  in  an  exceedingly  convenient  form.  Map  2  (p.  30)  shows  that 
only  four  States  —  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Montana,  and  Virginia  —  per- 
mit the  exportation  of  game.  Map  3  (p.  40)  shows  that  the  southern 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  about  three  fourths  of  the  States  and  Territories 
prohibit  the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  game  at  all  times  ;  some  of  these  per- 
mit the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  game  during  the  open  season  and  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  immediately  thereafter,  as  shown  in  the  explan- 
atorv  table  accompanying  the  plate.  All  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  all  of  the  Northern  States  except  Idaho,  and  Arkansa*', 
Florida  and  South  Carolina  ot  the  Southern  States,  require  nonresident^ 
to  obtain  hunting  licenses,  the  tee  for  which  varies  from  $5  to  $50  in  the 
different  States  and  Provinces.  Tables  show  at  a  glance  the  close  seasons 
for  all  kinds  of  game  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  gratifying 
and  encouraging  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  the  increasing  strenuousness  ot 
laws  for  the  protection  of  game,  and  the  wide-spread  legislative  interc&t 
in  tlic  subject. 
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[New  generic,  specific  and  subspecific  names  are  printed  in  heavy  •faced  type.] 


AcANTHis    hornemannii    exilipes, 

20I. 

linaria,  29,  137,  201,  212. 
Acanthopneuste  puella,  417. 
Acanthurus,  415. 

microrhynchus,  415. 
Accipiter  atricapillus,  296. 
cooperi,  233,  421. 
nisus,  112. 
velox,  133. 
virgatus,  416. 
Actitis  inacularia,  29,  45,  233,  245, 

360. 
^gialitis  coUaris,  267. 
meloda,  339. 

meloda  ctrcumcincta,  339. 
nivosa,  267. 

semipalmata,  29,  246,  267. 
vocifera,   78,    214,  233,  246* 

360. 
wilsonia,  53,  54,  197. 
wilsonia  rufinucha,  267,  360. 
A6ronaute8  melanoleucus,  300. 
ASrornis,  415. 

niveifrons,  415. 
^salon  columbarius  suckleyi,  382. 
Agelseus  ruficollis,  415. 
Agelaius  phoeniceus,  136,  204,  234, 
phoeniceus  caurinus,  322. 
phoeniceus  fortis,  321. 
phceniceus  neutralis,  321. 
Aimophila,  334. 
Alca  torda,  26. 
Alle  alle,  26,  94. 

Allen,  Francis  H.,  the  song-notes 
of  the  Alder   Flycatcher,   84;    a 
Mockingbird  near  Boston,  292. 
Allen,    Glover    M.,     the    Lapland 
Longspur  wintering    in    Massa- 
chusetts, 202. 
Allen,   J.    A.,  the    American    and 
European    Herring  Gulls,    283; 
the  name  of  the  Zenaida  Dove, 
286 ;  in   re    Meleagris  syivestris 
Vieillot,  419. 
Aluco,  339. 
Aluconidae,  339. 


Amazilia  alicise,  263. 

Amazona,  259. 

amazonica,  262. 
vittata,  363. 

American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Protection  of  North  American 
Birds,  31-64;  Nineteenth  Con- 
gress of,  64-159 ;  Eleventh  Supple- 
ment to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check, 
List  of  North  American   Birds- 

315-342. 
Ames,  J.    H.,  Ontario   bird  notes, 
94  ;  solution  of  the  *  Ornitholog- 
ical Mystery/  94. 
Amizilis  cerviniventris,  320. 

cerviniventris       chalconota, 
320. 
Ammodramus,  339,  340. 

bimaculatus,  323. 

caudacutus,  337. 

caudacutus  diversus,  337. 

caudacutus  nelsoni,  335. 

caudacutus  subvirgatus,  335. 

henslowi,  20^,  403,  404. 

nelsoni,  335. 

nelsoni  subvirgatus,  335. 

nigrescens,  419. 

princeps,  203. 

rostratus  sanctorum,  323. 

sanctorum,  323. 

sandwichensisalaudinus,  137, 

337- 
sandwichensis  savanna,  235, 

336. 
sandwichensis   xanthophrys, 

337- 
savannarum        bimaculatus, 

323- 
savannarum  passerina,  405. 

savannarum  perpallidus,  323. 
Ampelis  cedrorum,  130,  236. 
Amphispiza  belli  nevadensis,  340. 

nevadensis,  340. 
Anas  americana,  213. 

boschas,  313,  243. 

obscura,  27,  45,  183,  196. 
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Anas  obscura  rubripes,  184,  316. 

penelope,  284. 
Anderson,  John,  obituary  of,  118. 
Ani,  262,  363. 
Anorthura,  90,  175,  177,  329,  336. 

communis,  179. 

hiemalis  helleri,  179,  329. 

hyemalis,  237. 

hyemalis  pacifica,  139. 

meligera,  178,  330. 

pallesceos,  178. 
Anous  stolidus,  240,  358. 
Anser  albifrons  gambeli,  28,  213. 
Anthracothorax,  83. 
Anthus  pensilvanicus,  30,  130. 
Antrostomus  carolinensis,  365. 

macromystax,  300,  334. 

vociferus,  419. 

vociferus  macromystax,  334. 
Aphelocoma  cyanotis,  321. 

sieberii  couchi,  300. 

texana,  70,  321. 
Aquila  chrysafitos,  133,  210,  319. 

chrysaStos  canadensis,  80. 
Ara  militaris,  412. 

chloroptera  major,  415. 
Arbelorhina  cyanea  eximia,  267. 
Archibutco  lagopus  sancti-johannis. 

29- 
Ardea  cierulea,  94,  145,  243,  285,  396. 

candidissima,  145,  243. 

egretta,  145,  403. 

herodias,  16,214,233,243,359. 

herodias  wardi,  330. 

paranensis,  415. 

viresccns.  16,  244. 

wardi,  338. 
Ardetta  brynni,  21 8. 
neoxciia,  77. 
Arenaria  interpres,  246,  260. 
Arrenion,  100. 
Asio  accipitrinus  29,  134. 

accipitrinuR        sandvicensis, 

399- 

portoricensis,  361. 
Astragal  in  us  tristis,    149-164,  235. 

tristis  pallidus,  150,  159,   163. 

tri*«li«<    .salicanians,    137    150- 
164. 
Asyndesimi**  torciuatus,  So. 
Attila  mcxicanuK,   107. 
Auk,  Fossil,  304. 

Great,  2^5-258. 

Lesser,  279. 

Razor-billed,  26. 

Avocet,  American,  79,  214. 
Aythya,  332. 


Aythya  affinis,  165. 
americana,  7. 
collaris,  166. 
marila,  27. 
valiisneria,  10,  213,  294. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Florence  Merriam, 
announcement  of  her  *  Hand- 
book of  Birds  of  the  Western 
United  States,'  423. 

Bangs,  Outram,  notice  of  his 
papers  on  Birds  from  Chiriqui, 
217  ;  a  new  Long-billed  Marsh 
Wren  from  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica, 349-353  ;  the  occurrence  of 
Boobies  in  numbers  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida,  during  a  storm, 
395. 

Barlow,  Chester,  notice  of  his  *  List 
of  the  Land  Birds  of  Placerville- 
Lake  Tahoe  Stage  Road/  104. 

Barnesia,  415. 

Bartramia  longicauda,  207,  245,  404 

Bateleur,  92. 

Beard,  Dan.,  the  Barn  Owl  on  Long 
Island,  398. 

Bellona  cristata,  345. 

Bendire,  Chas.  £.,  biographical 
notes  concerning,  116;  letter  of. 
382. 

Bent,  A.  C,  nesting  habits  of  the 
Anatidif  in  Northern  Dakota,  l- 
12,  165-174  ;  rarcDuckfein  Massa- 
chusetts, 196. 

Bergia,  416. 

solanorum,  416. 

Berlepsch,  Hans  von,  and  Ernest 
Hartert,  notice  of  their  *  On  the 
Birds  ot  the  Orinoco  Region.*  407. 

Berlepschia,  416. 

chrvsoblephora,  416. 

Bertoni,  A.  de  Winkelricd,  notice 
of  his  *  Aves  puevas  del  Para- 
guay,* 414. 

Bigelow,  Henry  B.,  birds  of  the 
northeastern  coast  of    Labrador, 

Bird,  Black,  346. 

Bull,  26. 

Cow,  347. 

Prigate,  395. 

Grass,  245. 

Man-o'-war,  242,  260,  3^9. 

Tick,  345. 

Tropic,  241. 
Bittern,  American,  28,  146. 

Cory's,  77. 
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Blackbird,  Brewer^s,  136. 

Red-winged,     11,     136,    234, 

293.  297. 
Yellow-headed,  7,  11. 
Blain,  Alex.  W.,  Jr..  Michigan  bird 

notes,  1901,  209. 
Blake,  Francis  G.,  and  Maurice  C, 
a  winter  record  for  the   Flicker 
(Colapies auratus luteus)  in  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.,  199. 
Bluebird,  Eastern,  209,  237,  298. 

Western,  1^0. 
Boatswain,  241. 
Bobolink,  37,  252,  299. 
Bob-white,  133,  197. 

Cuban,  360. 
Bonasa  umbellus,  233. 

umbellus  sabini,  133. 
Bond,  Frank,  Eastern  Bluebird  at 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  209. 
Bonhote,  J.  L.,  critical  notice  of  his 
paper  *  On  the  Evolution  of  Pat- 
tern in  Feathers.'  112. 
Booby,  242,  260,  358,  395. 
Botaurus  lentiginosus,  28,  146. 
Bowdish,  B.  S.,  birds  of  Porto  Rico, 

356-366. 
Brachyrhamphus,  415. 

'elegans,  415. 
Braislin,  William  C,  notes  concern- 
ing certain  birds  of  Long  Island, 

H5-H9- 
Brant,  28. 

Branta  bernicla,  28. 

canadensis,  28,  173,  214. 

Brewster,  William,  an  undescribed 
form  of  the  Black  Duck  (^Anas 
obscura),  183-188. 

Brewster,     William,      and     Ralph 

'     Hoffman,  unsatisfactory  records, 
420. 

Brock,  Henry  H.,  the  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Heron  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  285;  the  King  Rail 
again  near  Portland,  Me.,  285. 

Brown,  Herbert,  unusual  abundance 
of  Lewis's  Woodpecker  near  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  80. 

Bryan,  Wm.  Alanson,  the  Arctic 
Tern  in  Hawaii,  394-395  ;  nesting 
of  the  Hawaiian  Owl  (Asio  accipi- 
trinus  sandvicensis)  on  Oahu,  H. 

I.,  399- 
Buarremon,  100. 

Bubo  virginianus,  16,  50. 

virgin ianus  saturatus,  134. 

Butorides  robinsoni,  267. 


Butorides  virescens,  359. 
Bucco  bicinctus,  263. 
Bunting,  Indigo,  235,  294. 

Lazuli,  138. 

Snow,  30,  201. 
Burgomaster,  26. 
Bush-tit,  140. 
Buteo  albicaudatus,  261,  333. 

albicaudatus  sennetti,  333. 

borealis,  290,  361. 

boreal  is  calurus,  133. 

borealis  umbrinus,  339. 

lineatus,  16. 

platypterus,  233. 

solitarius,  197, 

swain  son  i,  133. 
Buzzard,  South  Carolina,  397. 

Cacatua  galerita,  412. 

Cactornis,  367. 

Cahow,  no. 

Calcarius  lapponicus,  30,  202,  252. 

lapponicus  alascensis,  93. 
Calidris  arenaria,  28,  245,  255,  267. 
Calisitta,  92. 
Callipepla  gambeli,  389. 

gambeli  fulvipectus,  388. 

douglasi  bensoni,  389. 

elegans  bensoni,  389. 
Calliphlox  microptera,  415. 
Calliste  septemcolora,  416. 
Calothorax  lucifer,  300. 
Calyptorhynchus,  412. 
Camarhynchus,  367. 
Campbell,  Archibald  James,  notice 
of  his  *  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Aus- 
trailian  Birds,*  301. 
Campephilus  rufitrons,  415. 
Canachites  canadensis,  310,  317. 

canadensis  canace,  318. 

canadensis  labradorius,  318. 

canadensis  osgoodi,  319. 
Campylorhamphus,  415. 
Campylorhynchus  affinis,  142. 

couesi,  143. 
Canvasback,  10,  213,  294. 
Caprimulgus  yucatanensis,  107. 
Cardinal,  17,  86,  87,  205,  211. 

Robinson's,  265. 
Cardinalis  bermudianus,  337. 

cardinalis,  17,  86,    205,  259. 

cardinalis  somersi,  337. 

robinsoni,  265. 

virginianus,  419. 
Carpodacus  purpureus,  200, 2 1 1 ,  235, 

253- 
purpureus  calif ornicus,    137. 
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Carpodacus  rhodocolpus,  419. 

Carrect,  239. 

Carreaux,  Pied^  348. 

Cassinia,  A  Bird  Annual,  notice  of, 

303. 
Catbird,  18,  208,  236,  292,  299. 
Catharista  urubu,  261,  397. 
Cathartes  aura,  16,  133,  261,  397. 
Cedarbird,  211. 
Centrites,  92. 
Centronix,  339. 

Ceophlceus  pileatus,  17,  135,  288. 
Cephaloepis  apirati,  415. 
Cepplius  grylle,  26,  45,46,  251,255. 
Ceraphanes,  416. 

anomalus,  416. 
Cercelle,  243. 
Certhia  familiaris  occidentalis,  139. 

palustris,  350. 
Certhiola  palmarum,  416. 

saccharin  a,  348. 
Ceryle  alc>'on,  134,   199,  234,  345, 

305. 
Chachalaca,  261. 

Chaetura  cinereiventris  lawrencei 
267. 
pelagica,  17,  234. 
vauxii,  135. 
Chamata  fasciata,  342. 

fasciata  henshawi,  342. 
fasciata  intermedia,  342. 
Chamaebates,  416. 

rufiventriR,  416. 
Chamiepelia  miantoptera,  415. 

plumbea,  415. 
Chamafza  tshororo,  416. 
Chapman,     Frank     M.,     a    hybrid 
between  the  Cliff  and  Tree  Swal- 
lows, 392-394,  notice  of  his  '  List 
of  Birds  collected  in    Alaska  by 
the  Andrew  J.  Stone  Expedition 
of  1901,'  414. 
Charadrius  dominicus,  29,  245. 

squntarola,  245. 
Chasiempis  225. 

sandwichensis,  230. 
sandwichensis  ridgwayi,  231. 
Chat,  Long-tailed,  216. 
Chaulelasmus  streperus,  196. 
Chen  caTulescens,  403. 
hyperborea,  214. 
ChelidoramphidiT,  416. 
Chelidoramphiis,  416. 
orhycterus.  416. 
Cherrie,  George  K.,  bird  notes  from 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  210. 
Chickadee,    Black-capped,   30,   237, 
29S. 


Chickadee,  Carolina,  18. 

Chestnut-backed,  140. 

Hudsonian,  414. 

Oregon,  140. 
Chicken,  Mother  Carey's  241. 
Chiroxiphia,  259. 

lanceolata,  263. 
Chlorodrepanis  virens,  228. 
Chlorostilbon  caribba;a,  263. 

cyanothorax,  415. 
Chondestes  grammacus,  84,  403. 
Chondrohierax,  108. 
Chordeiles  acutipennis,  263. 

virginianus,  43,  234. 

virginianus  henryi,  135. 
Chrysomitris  tristis,  419. 
Chuck-wilU-Widow,  365. 
Cinclus  mexicanus,  139. 
Circus  hudsonius,  133,  233. 
Cistothorus  griseus,  350,  353. 

marianx,  353. 

palustris,  204,  349,  405. 

palustris  paludicola,  139,  3S0, 

352- 
palustris  palustris,  352. 

palustris  plesius,  350,  352. 

(Telmatodytes^  palustris  dis- 

8aeptu8,'352. 

(Telmatodytes)  palustris  pal- 
ustris, 351. 
Clangula  clangula  americana,  i^»S. 
Clark,  Austin  F.,  the  birds  of  Mar- 
garita Island,  Venezuela,  25S-267. 
Clark,   Edward   B.,    notice   of   his 
'Birds  of  Lakeside  and   Prairie.' 

311- 
Clark,  John  N.,  nesting  of  the  Great 

Carolina  Wren    in    Connecticut. 

90. 

Climacocercus,  416. 

cyanocephalus,  416. 
Clivicola,  325. 

riparia,  235. 
Coccothraustes,  339. 

ambrosettianus,  415. 

vespertinus  montanus,     136. 
Coccyziis  americanus,  16,  344,  363. 

americanus  occidentalis,  134. 

erythrophthalmuK,  233. 

minor  344. 

minor  dominicensis,  364. 
Cceligena  clemenciae,  30a 
Ca*reba  luteola,  266. 
Colaptes  auratus,  17,  234, 

auratus  luteus,  41,  199,  404. 

cafer  saturatior,  135. 
Colibri,  345. 
Colinus,  79,  317. 
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Colinus  godmani,  390. 

graysoni  nigripectus,  389. 

minor,  389. 

pectoralis,  390. 

texanus,  309. 

virginianus.  133,  197,  253. 

virginianus  cubanensis,  360. 

virginianus   maculatus,   389. 

virginianus  texanus,  389. 
CoUett,  Alonzo    M.,    biographical 

notice  of,  422. 
Columba  caribaea,  360. 

corensis,  343. 

fasciata,  133,  300. 

gymnophthalma,  267. 

leucocephala,  360. 

meridionalis,  286,  333. 

squamosa,  360. 

zenaida,  286. 
Columbigallina   bermudiana,    318. 

passerina,  344,  361. 

passer ina   bermudiana,    318. 

passerina  terrestris,  333. 

purpurea  purpurea,  333. 

ruiipennis,  261. 
Colymbus  holbcelli,  212. 
Comey,  Arthur  C,  the  Cardinal  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  86;    unusual 
winter  records,  293. 
Compsothlypis  americana,  18. 

pitiayuma  speciosa,  69. 
Contopus  339. 

borealis,  84,  136,  146,  234. 

pertinax  pallidiventris,   324. 

richardsonii,  136. 

richardsoni  saturatus,  339. 

virens,  17,  234. 
Conurus  seruginosus,  262. 

carolinensis,  412,  419. 
Cooper,    James   G.,     biographical 

sketch  of,  421. 
Coot,  American,  7,  11,  214,  244. 
Copurus  subniger,  416. 
Coracias  garrulus  semenow],  312. 
Corbcau,  345. 
Cormorant,  27,  260. 

Double-crested,  16,  27,  182. 
Corvus  americanus,  17,  50,  136,  234. 

caurinus,  136. 

corax  principalis,  29. 
Coturniculus,  339. 

savannarum        bimaculatus, 

323- 
savannarum  floridanus,  413. 

savannarum  passerinus,  290. 

Cowbird,  234,  293,  400. 

Cox,  Ul  vsses  O..  the  Pileated  Wood- 


pecker   {Ceophlceus  pileatus)    in 
Minnesota,  208. 
Crabier,  244. 

Little,  244. 

montaigne,  243. 
Crax  chapmani,  107. 
Creatophora,  92. 
Creeper,  Brown,  211. 

California,  139. 

Margaritan,  264. 

Venezuelan  Honey,  266. 
Crossbill,  American,  137,  212. 

Red,  13. 

White-winged,  13,   147,   201, 
297. 
Crotophaga  ani,  262,  345,  363. 
Crow,  American,  17,  50,  136,   234, 
298. 

Fish,  93. 

Northwest,  136. 
Crymophilus  fulicarius,  28,  286. 
Cryptoglaux  339. 

acadica,  93. 

acadica  scotxa,  93. 
Crypturus  sallaei  goldmani,  107. 
Cuckoo,  American,  344. 

Black-billed,  233. 

California,  134. 

Mangrove,  364. 

Manioc,  344. 

Tawny,  263. 

Vieillot's  Ground,  364. 

Yellow-billed,  16,  364. 
Curlew,  Eskimo,  29,  245. 

Large,  245. 

Sickle-billed.  353. 
Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus, 

300. 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  234,  404. 

stelleri,  128.  136. 

stelleri  borealis,  414. 

stelleri  carlottae,  109,  321. 

stelleri  diademata,  300. 

stelleri  frontalis,  128. 
Cyanospiza  amcena,  138. 

cyanea,  235,  294,  419. 

versicolor,  335. 

versicolor  pulchra,  335. 
Cyanura  cristata,  419.  . 
Cyclorrhynchus,  338. 
Cygnus.  338. 
Cyphorhina,  92. 
Cyphorhinus,  92. 
Cypseloides  niger,  366. 

niger  borealis,  135. 
Cyrtonyx  mearnsi,  390. 

merriami,  391. 
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Cyrtonyx  montezumse,  390. 

montezumx  mearnsi,  390. 
sallsi,  391. 

Dactylortvx,  391. 

chiapensis,  391. 
deviuSf  391. 

Dafila  acuta,  4,  213. 

Daniel,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Summer  birds 
of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  15- 
18  ;  the  Black  Vulture  (Catkarista 
urubu)  in  Virginia,  397 ;  an  addi- 
tion to  the  avifauna  of  Virginia, 
400. 

David,  Abb^  Armand,  biographi- 
cal notice  of,  118. 

Deane,  Ruthven,  second  record  of 
the  Purple  Gallinule  {lonornis 
martinicd)  in  Illinois,  77;  unusual 
abundance  of  the  Snowy  Owl 
(Nye tea  nyctea)  in  New  England 
and  Canada,  271-283. 

Delattria  henrici^  83. 

Delaware  Valley  Ornithological 
Club,  annual  meeting  of,  223; 
notice  of  its  fifth  annual  report, 

303- 
Dendragapus  fuliginosus,  133. 

Dendrobates  «?uttatus.  415. 

Dendrocolaptes  lon«firostris,  415. 

tarefero,  415. 
Dendroica  acstiva,  138,  236,405,419. 

auduboni,  139. 

blackburnia',  236,419. 

ca*riilea,  419. 

citrulescens,  236. 

coronata,  30,  139. 

discolor,  iS. 

graciie,  301. 

kirtlandi,  291. 

maciilo.«ia.  236. 

nigresccns,  139. 

pahnaruTTJ,  14S. 

pensylvanica,  236. 

striata,  30. 

townsendi,  139. 

vigorsii.  18. 

vifjorsii  abacoensis,  69. 

virens,  236,  419. 
DendrocLcia,  416. 

erythroptcra,  416. 
Dendrophila,  92. 
Dendroplex.  259. 

lonjjirostris,  264. 
Dendrortyx  inacrouriiR  dilutus.  38S. 

macrourus  griseipectu'-,  3S8. 

Tnncrourijs  strintii'*.  "^^^S. 


Dendrortyx  oaxacse,  388. 
Diablotin,  240. 
Dilophus,  92. 
Diplochilus,  416. 

xanthochlorus,  416. 
Diplopterus  nxvius,  263. 
Dipper,  American,  139. 
Diver,  239. 

Red.  243. 
Docimastes,  92. 
Doleromya  pallida,  263. 
Dolychonyx    oryzivorus,    37,    252, 

2.';3»  419- 
Dove,  Bermuda  Ground.  318. 

Ground.  261.  344.  361. 

Margaritan,  261. 

Mountain,  344. 

Mourning.  133,  168,  361. 

Qiiail,  361. 

Ridgway's  Scaled,  261. 

Ruddy  Qiiail,  361. 

Rufous  Ground.  261. 

Seaside,  343. 

Trinidad  Ground.  344. 

Vinaccous.  267. 

Zenaida,  286.  361. 
Dovekie,  26,  94. 
Dryo bates  picoidcus,  109,  319. 

pubescens,  17,  135. 

pubescens  gairdncrii,  135. 

pul>escens  niedianus,  134. 

villosu^.  17,  234. 

villosus  auduboni i.  400- 

villosus  harrisii,  135. 

villoRUs  picoideus,  319. 
Dubois,  Alphonsc,  notice  ot   Part  I 

of  his  '  Synopsis  Avium,'  409. 
Duck,  Black,  27,  45,  1S3.  196. 

Canvasback,  10,  213,  294. 

Golden-eve,  27,  168. 

Greater  Scaup.  27. 

Lesser  Scaup,  165. 

Mallard,  213,  243. 

Masked.  196. 

Red-legged  Black.  1S4.  316. 

Wood,  410. 

Pintail,  4,  213, 

Redhead,  7. 

Ring-necked,  166. 

Ruddy.  II,  172.  213.  243.  252. 

Shoveller.  3,  213. 
Durfec.  Owen,  the  Catbird  (Galea- 
scoffes  rarolinensis)  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  winter.  20S. 
Dutchcr,  William,  results  of  special 
protection  to  Gulls  and  Terns 
obtained     through     the     Thavcr 
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Fund,  34-64  ;  Piranga  rubra  — 
another  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
record,  291. 
Owight,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  individual, 
seasonal  and  geographical  varia- 
tions of  the  American  Goldfinch 
{Astragalinus  tristis)^  149-164 ; 
NycUa  nyctea  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  199;  plumage-cycles  and 
the  relation  between  plumages 
and  moults,  248-255. 

Eagle,  Bald,  134,  277,  287. 

Golden,  80,  133,  210,  277. 

Eckstorm,  Fannie  Hardy,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  adult  Black  Merlin 
{Falco  coliimbarins  sucklcyi)^  382- 

385- 
Egret,  American,  145, 359,  403. 
Eider,  American,  27. 
King,  196. 
Northern,  27. 
Eifrig,    G.,   remarkable    flight    of 
Gulls   at   Cumberland,  Md.,  75 ; 
Northern    Phalarope    and   Black 
Tern    at    Cumberland,   Md.,  76 ; 
Lark    Sparrow   and    Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  in  Western  Maryland, 
83 ;  northern  birds   at    Cumber- 
land, Md.,  211. 
Elachura,  180. 

formosa,  181. 
haplonota,  181. 
Elainea  martin ica,  346. 
arechavaletse,  416. 
holmbergiana,  416. 
Elanus  amauroleucus,  416. 
Elepaio,  225-232. 

Chestnut-faced,  231. 
White-faced,  230. 
Emerson,  Guy,  Blue-winged  War- 
bler {Helminihophila  finus)  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  291. 
Empidonax  diHicilis,  300. 
hammondi,  136. 
minimus,  234. 
obscurus,  334. 
pusillus,  334. 
traillii,  136,  334. 
traillii  alnorum,  84,  234. 
virescens,  17. 
wrightii,  324. 
Ensifera,  92. 

ens  if  era,  92. 
Ereunetes  occidentalis,  267. 

pusillus,  28,  245. 
Eriocnemis,  83. 


Erismatura  dominicensis,  213. 

jamaicensis,  172,  243,  252. 
Euetheia,  324. 

bicolor  omissa,  266. 
Eugenes  fulgens,  83. 
Eulampis  holosericeus,  345. 
Euphonia  aurantiicollis,  416. 

berlepschiana,  416. 

cyanoblephara,  416. 

egusquizae,  416. 
Eupsychortyx  pallidus,  260. 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmzeus,  118. 
Euscarthmus  minutus,  416. 
Euspiza  americana,  419. 
Eustis,  Richard  C,  the  Field  Spar- 
row in  Arlington,  Mass.,  in  win- 
ter, 204.    See  also  Turner,  Howard 
M. 

Falco  columbarius,  344,  384. 

columbarius  richardsoni,  333. 
columbarius     suckleyi,     134, 

382. 
dominicensis,  361. 
peregrinus  anatum,  29,   134, 

296. 
richardsoni.  333,  384,  419. 
rusticolus  obsoletus,  29. 
sparverius,  261. 
sparverius  deserticolus,  134, 

398. 
sparverius  phala;na,  398. 

unicinctus,  108. 

Farwell,  Ellen  Drummond,  the 
Carolina  Wren  at  Lake  Forrest, 
111.,  209. 

Felger,  A.  H.,  a  plan. for  recording 
in  a  condensed  form  the  life  his- 
tory notes  of  birds,  189-195;  Colo- 
rado bird  notes,  294. 

Finch,  Pine,  201. 

Purple,  200,  211,  235,  298. 
Western  Purple,  137. 

Fisher,  A.  K.,  notice  of  his  *  Two 
Vanishing  Game  Birds,*  410. 

Fisher,  Wm.  Hubbell,  notes  on  the 
specialized  use  of  the  bastard 
wing,  246,  247. 

Flamingo,  American,  359. 

Fleming,  J.  H.,  Cory's  Bittern,  77  ; 
American  Avocet  and  American 
Three-toed  Woodpecker  at  Tor- 
onto, 79;  further  notes  on  the 
Snowy  Owl  in  Ontario,  400; 
notes  and  additions  to  *  Birds  of 
Parry  Sound  and   Muskoka,'  403. 

Flicker,  17,  199,  234,  298. 
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Flicker,  Northwestern,  135. 

Florida  carulea,  359. 

Flycatcher,  Alder,  17,  84,  234,  289. 

Crested,  17,  234. 

Fork-tailed,  267,  345. 

Green-crested,  17. 

Hammond's,  136. 

Least,  234,  299. 

Olive-sided,  83,  136,  146,  234. 

Train's.  136. 

Venezuelan,  264. 

Western,  136. 

Wright's,  217. 
Fordyce.  Geo.  L.,  nest  and  eggs  of 

the  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  287. 
Formicivora  arechavaletx,  416. 

intermedia,  264. 

rubricollis,  416. 
Fou,  242. 

Fowl,  Guinea,  360. 
Fox,   William   J.,     the  extra-illus- 
trated edition  of   *  Baird,  Brewer 
and  Ridgway,*  418. 
Fratercula  arctica,  25,  46,  182. 

arctica  glacialis,  316. 

arctica  naumanni,  316. 
Fregata  aquila,  242,  260,  359, 
Frigate,  242. 
Fringilla  bicolor,  324. 
Fulica  americana,  214,  244,  403. 
Fulmar,  27. 
Fulmarus  glacialis,  27,  338. 

glacialis  minor,  338. 

Gadwall,  196. 

Galeoscoptes  bermudianus,  337. 

carolinensis,  18,208,236,292, 

337.419- 
Galinago  delicata,  28,  245. 

major.  339. 

media,  339. 
Gallinula  galeata,  359. 
Gallinule,  Florida,  244,  359. 

Purple,  77,  244. 
Gampsonyx  ranivorus,  416. 

swainsoni,  261. 
Gannet,  27,  260. 
Garzetta  candidissima,  260. 
Gaulin,  Blue,  243. 

White,  243. 
Gelochelidon  nilotica,  53,  54. 
Geoa*cia,  415. 

orr Vetera,  41^. 
Geophilus.  415. 

jasijaiere,  415. 
Geospiza.  367. 

affinis,  368,  373. 


Geospiza  conirostris,  367-3S0. 

conirostris  conirostris,   369- 

378- 
crassirostris,  368-380. 
fortis,  379,  380. 
fortis  fortis,  367-3S0. 
fortis  platyrhyncha,  367-380. 
fuliginosa,  367-380. 
fuliginosa  parvuia,  370-3S0. 
heliobates,  367,  368. 
pachyrhyncha,  367-378. 
prosthemelas,  368,  373. 
scandens,  367,  372. 
scandens  fatigata,  367-379. 
scandens    rothschildi,     36S- 

373- 
Geothlypis  agilis,  89,  210. 

tolmiei,  139. 

trichas,  18,  341. 

trichas  arizela,  139. 

trichas  brachidactvla,  326. 

trichas  ignota,  336. 

trichas  roscoe,  336. 

trichas  scirpicola,  341. 

trichas  sinuosa,  341. 
Geotrygon  chrysia,  361,  397. 

martinica,  397. 

montana,  361. 
Glaucidium  ferox  rufus.  416. 

ferrugineum.  419. 

gnoma  californieum,  134. 

phalivnoides,  262. 
Glaucionetta  americana,  27. 
Gnatcatcher,  Blue-grav,  91,  211. 

Lawrence's,  26^. 
Goatsucker,  Cayenne,  263. 
Godwit.  Marbled.  11.  245. 
Golden -eye,  American,  16S. 
Goldfinch,  American,   149-164,  201. 
211,  234.  29S. 

Willow,  137. 
Goldman,  E.  A.,  in  search  of  a  new 

Turkey  in  Arizona,  1 21-127. 
Goose,     American     White-fronted. 
28,213. 

Blue,  403. 

Canada,  7,  28,  173,  214. 

Snow.  214. 
Goshawk,  American,  296. 
Grackle,  Boat-tailed,  2S9. 

Bronzed,  147,  168,  211,  234. 

Florida.  211. 

Margaritan,  265. 

Rusty,  211,  297. 
Gracula  carunculata.  92. 
Grant.  W.  R.  Ogilvie,  review  of  his 
*  Remarks    on     the    Species     of 
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American       Gallinse        recently 
described,  and   Notes    on    their 
Nomenclature,'  309. 
Grassquit,  Caribbean,  266. 

Glossy,  267. 
Grebe.  Holbceirs,  212. 

Pied-billed,  11,212,  239,357. 
Grieve,  Bastard,  348. 

Yellow-eyed,  349. 
Grinnell, Joseph,  northern  visitants 
to     Oregon,    92  ;     geographical 
variation   in   abrasion,    128-131  ; 
the  Wilson  Plover  in  California, 
197 ;  notice  of  his  *  Check-List  of 
California  Birds,'  405. 
Grosbeak,  Black- headed,  138. 
Canadian  Pine,  85. 
Pine,  29,  94,  200. 
Rose-breasted,  169,  299. 
Western  Blue,  294. 
Western  Evening,  216. 
Grouse,  Canadian  Spruce,  318. 
Hudsonian  Spruce,  317. 
Oregon  Ruffed,  133. 
Ruffed,  233,  298.  300,  386. 
Sooty,  133. 
Guillemot,  Black,  26,  45,  251. 
Guiraca  cserulea  eurhyncha,  294. 
Guit-Guit,  Venezuelan,  267. 
Gull,  American  Herring,  26,  39,  40, 
45»  75.  233*283,  395. 
Black-backed,  26,  39. 
Black-headed,  51,  52,  54. 
Bonaparte's,  27,  75,  182,  252, 

395- 

Burgomaster,  26. 

European  Herring  Gull,  283. 

Flood,  53. 

Franklin's,  74. 

Kittiwake,  26. 

Laughing,  53,   54,  239,   260, 
357. 

Ring-billed,  27,  40,  298,  299. 

Western,  212. 
Gymnasio  nudipes,  362. 
Gymnogenys,  92. 
Gyrfalcon,  Labrador,  29. 

Hadrostomus  borellianus,  416. 
Haematopus  bachmani,  333. 

niger,  333- 

palliatus,  53,  54,  360. 
Hagdon,  27. 

Haliseetus  leucocephnlus,  134,  287. 
Hapalocercus  albifrons,  416. 

plumbeipes,  416. 
Harpes  rediviva,  328. 


Harporhynchus,  89,327. 

bendirei,  328. 

cinereus,  328. 

cinereus  mearnsi,  328. 

curvirostris  var.  palmeri,  328. 

longirostris  sennetti,  327. 

rufus,  236. 
Hartert,  Ernst,  see  Berlepsch,  Hans 

von. 
Hascamiol,  244. 
Hawk,  Broad-winged,  233. 

Cooper's,  233. 

Cuban  Sparrow,  361. 

Desert  Sparrow,  134. 

Duck,  29,  134,  296. 

Ferrugineous  Rough-legged, 
169. 

Fish,  50,  51,  134,  298,  344. 

Hawaiian,  197. 

Krider's,  169. 

Marsh,  7.  133,  233. 

Pigeon, 344. 

Red-shouldered,  16,  287,  298. 

Red-tailed,  290,  361. 

Rough-legged,  29. 

Sharp-shinned,  133. 

Sparrow,  261. 

Swainson's,  133,  169. 

Western  Red-tail,  133. 

Western  Sparrow,  398. 

White-tailed,  261. 
Hay,  O.  P.,  on  the  finding'  of  the 
bones  of  the  Great  Auk  {Plautus 
impennis)  in  Florida,  255-258. 
Hedymeles  ludovicianus,  419. 
Heleodytes  brunneicapillus,  141. 

brunneicapiUus    affinis    142, 

brunneicapillus       anthonyi, 

H3- 

brunneicapillus   brunneicap- 
illus, 141. 

brunneicapillus  bryanti,  143, 

145- 
brunneicapillus    couesi,  143, 

145- 
Helinaia  swainsonii,  18. 

Helmitherus  vermivorus,  18. 

Helminthophaga  lawrencii,  419. 

leucobronchialis,  419. 
Helminthophila    celata    lutescens, 
138. 

chrysoptera,  401. 

leucobronchialis,  401. 

peregrina,  88. 

pinus,  291.  401. 

rubricapilla,  236. 
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Helodromas  solitarius,  360. 

Helotarsus,  92. 

Hemitriccus  barberense,  416. 
salvadorianus,  416. 

Hen,  Marsh,  28,  53,  54. 
Mud,  52. 

Henicocichla,  335. 

Henninger,  W.  F.,  Ardea  cteruUa 
again  seen  in  Ohio,  396 ;  a  new 
foster-parent  of  the  Cowbird,  400. 

Henshaw,  H.  W.,  occurrence  of  the 
Arctic  Tern  {Sterna  paradiscea) 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  195  ; 
Buteo  soli  tortus  off  the  coast  of 
Hawaii,  197 ;  Belted  Kingfisher 
in  the  Island  of  Hawaii  199;  the 
Elepaio  of  Hawaii,  225-232. 

Herodias  egretta,  359. 

Heron.  Black-crowned  Night,  45. 

Great  Blue,  16,  214,  231,  243, 

299»  359- 
Green,  16,  244,  359. 

Little  Blue,  94,  145,  285,  359. 

Margaritan  Green,  267. 

Night,  244. 

Snowy,  145,  260. 

Yellow-crowned   Night,   285, 

359i  396. 
Herrick,  Harrold,  European    Wid- 
geon in  Michigan,  284. 
Hesperiphona,  339. 
Hesperocichla  313.  331. 
nievia,   140,  331. 
na'via  meruloides,  332. 
Heterorhvnchus,  227. 
Highholder,  41. 

Hill,   James    Havnes,    the    White- 
winged  Crossbill  in  captivity,  13- 
15  ;  Connecticut  bird  notes,  93. 
Hirundo  erythrogaster,  73,  13S,  235, 

347- 
melanogaster,  325. 

riparia,  325. 

Hoffmann,  Ralph,  the  Carolina 
Wren  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
29^.     See  also  Brewster,  William. 

Hollister,  N.,  the  Yellow  Rail  (Por- 
zatta  noz'cboracefist's)  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 197. 

Horizopus,  339. 

musicus,  324. 

Howe,  Reginald  Ileber,  Jr.,  the 
European  Widgeon  in  North 
Carolina,  76  :  occurrence  of  the 
Barn  Owl  in  Canada,  79  ;  the 
Hawk  Owl  in  Massachusetts,  80; 
the   Labrador  Savanna   Sparrow, 


85  ;  Hylemaikrous  vs.  Troglody- 
tes for  the  House  Wren,  89  ;  vari- 
ous Massachusetts  notes  of  inter- 
est, 91  ;  the  Masked  Duck  in 
Vermont,  196  ;  the  Savanna  Spar- 
row wintering  in  Massachusetts, 

203  ;  the  length  of  life  of  the 
Chipping   Sparrow   and    Robin, 

204  ;  Leach's  Petrel  at  Westford, 
Mass.,  284  ;  Seiurus  motacilla  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  293;  no- 
tice of  his  *  A  Review  of  Prof. 
George  H.  Perkins'  "A  Prelimin- 
ary List  of  the  Birds  of  Ver- 
mont,' "  305 ;  notes  on  the  sum- 
mer birds  of  Berkshire  Countr, 
Mass.,  404. 

Hummingbird,  Alice's,  263. 

Allen's,  135. 

Atala's,  263. 

Buff-breasted,  263. 

Crested,  345. 

Green,  345. 

Rivoli,  83. 

Ruby-throated,  234,  299. 

Rufous,  135. 
Hyallee,  244. 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis, 

76. 
Hydro legus,  415. 

silvestrianus,  415. 
Hylemathrous,  89.  176,  336. 
Hylocentrites.  416. 

ambulator,  416. 
Hylocichla,  128. 

alicia*  bicknelli,  405. 

aonalaschkie,    130.    140,    330. 

aonalaschka;?  pallasii.  237. 

aonalaschk:e  slevini.  342. 

aonalaschkw  verccunda,  337. 

fuscescens,  237.  336. 

fuscesccns  fuliginosa,  92 

guttata,  330. 

guttata  auduboni,  330. 

guttata  nana.  331.  337. 

guttata  pallasii,  330,  405. 

mustelina,  405. 

ustulata,  130.  140. 

ustulata  alma.%  130. 

ustulata  a'dica,  129. 

ustulata  swainsoni,  130. 

ustulata  ustulata,  129. 
Hylophilus  griseipes,  266. 
Hylophilus.  Gray-footed,  i(^. 
Hy potriorch is  melanogync,  4i^» 

IcTERiA  virens  longicauda.  216. 
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Icterus  baltimore,  419. 
cucullatust  322. 
cucullatus  cozumelse,  107. 
cucullatus  duplexus,  107. 
cucullatus  sennetti,  322. 
galbula,  103. 
icterus,  264. 

xan  thorn  us  helioeides,  265. 
lonornis  martinica,  77,  244. 
Irwin,  B.J.  D.,  letter  from,  in  ref- 
erence to  Major  Charles  E.  Ben- 
dire,  116. 
Isham.     C.     B.,    the    Philadelphia 
Vireo  in  Vermont,  88  ;  the  Blue- 
gray  Gnatcatcher  in   New  York 
City,  91. 
Ixoreus,  313,  331. 
nxvius,  331. 
naevius  meruloides,  331. 

AC  AN  A,  Mexican,  79. 
Jacana  spinosa,  79. 
Jaeger,  Long-tailed,  26. 

Parasitic,  26. 

Pomarine,  26. 
Jay,  Canada,  94,  299. 

Blue,  211,  234,  298. 

Blue-eared,  321. 

Labrador,  29. 

Oregon,  136. 

Queen  Charlotte,  321. 

Steller's  136. 

Texas,  70,  321. 
Job,    Herbert    K.,    notice    of    his 

'Among  the  Water-fowl,'  411. 
Judd,  Sylvester   D.,  notice  of   his 
*The    Relation   of   Sparrows   to 
Agriculture,'  iii. 
Junco  annectens,  340. 

caniceps,  340. 

connectens,  340. 

dorsalis,  340. 

hyemalis,  30,  202,  235,  419. 

hyemalis  connectens,  340. 

hyemalis  oregonus,  323. 

hyemalis  pinosus,  340. 

hyemalis  thurberi,  340. 

mearnsi,  340. 

oregonus,  137. 

oreganus  pinosus,  340. 

oreganus  shufeldti,  340. 

oreganus  thurbteri,  340. 

phaeonotus  dorsalis,  340. 
Junco,  30,  298. 

Oregon,  137. 

Shufeldfs,  137. 

Slate-colored,  202,  235. 


Keays,  J.  E.,  the  Cardinal  an  estab- 
lished resident  of  Ontario,  205. 

Kennard,  Fred  H.,  the  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Heron  {Nycti- 
cor  ax  violaceus)  in  Nova  Scotia, 

396. 
Killdeer,  7,  1 1,  78,  214,  233,  246,  360. 
Kingbird,  135.  234,  299. 

Arkansas,  168. 

Crowned,  263. 

Florida,  72. 

Gray,  263. 
KingBsher,    Belted,    134,  199,  234, 

298,  345.  365- 
Kinglet,  Golden-crowned,  30,  298. 
Ruby-crowned,  140. 
Western      G  olden-crowned » 
140. 
Kite,  Pearl,  261. 
Kittiwake,  26,  182. 
Kobbe,  William  H.,  the  status  of 
certain  supposed  species  of  the 
genus  LaruSy  19-24. 
Kopman,   Henry  H.,  winter  notes 
from  Louisiana,  210. 

Lagopus  albus,  29. 

lagopus,  255. 

leucurus  altipetens,  310. 

leucurus  peninsularis,  414. 

ru]>estris,  29. 
Lampornis  amethystinus,  83. 

musarum,  415. 

virginalis,  366. 
Lanius  borealis,  138. 

ludovicianus     migrans,     92^ 

Lark,  Horned,  29,  251,  298,  308. 

Prairie  Horned,  212,  234,  289. 
Streaked  Horned,  136. 
Larus  argentatus,  20,  23,  283,  338. 
argentatus       smithsonianus, 

26,  38,  40,  45,  75,  233,  283, 

316. 
atricilla,  51,  52,  53,  54,  239, 

260,  357. 
cachinnans,  20-22. 
delawarensis,  27,  40. 
franklinii,  74. 
glaucus,  26. 
marinus,  26,  39. 
occidentalis,  212. 
Philadelphia,  27,  75,  182,  252. 
smithsonianus,  283. 
vegae,  20-23,  338. 
Laticauda,  92. 
Lawrence,  Newbold  T.,  European 
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Widgeon  (Mareca  penelope)  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  195. 
Leptotila  insularis,  261. 
Lessonia,  92. 
Leucolepia,  92. 
Leucosticte  atrata,  419. 
australis,  loi. 
griseonucha,  334. 
tephrocotis,    var.     australis, 

lOI. 

tephrocotis  griseonucha,  334. 
Limosa  fedoa,  214,  245. 
Longspur,  Alaskan,  93. 

Lapland,  30,  203,251. 
Loom  is,  Leverett  M.,  the  Elf  Owl 
as  a  California  bird,  80;  the  Riv- 
oli  Hummingbird  in  southern 
California,  8^;  the  Yellow  Vireo 
in  Sinaloa,  88;  note  on  birds 
from  the  South  Pacific,  293. 
Loon,  25,  299. 

Red-throated,  25. 
Lophortyx  californicus,  133. 
bensoni,  389. 
douglasi,  3^. 
Lord,   William    Rogers,   notice  of 
his  *  A  First  Book  upon  the  Birds 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,*  219. 
Loxia  canora.  324. 

curvirostra  bendirei,  340. 
curvirostra  minor,  137,  212. 
curvirostra  stricklandi,  300. 
leucoptera,  13,   147,201,297. 
leucura,  85,  323. 
Lucas,  F.  A.,  Clark  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  birds,  95  ;  notice  of  his 
paper  on  a  flightless   Auk    from 
the  Miocene  of  California,  304. 

Macrorhamphus  griseus   scolopa- 
ceus,  332. 

scolopaceus,  332. 
Magpie.  American,  136. 
Maine  Ornithological  Society,  sixth 

annual  meeting  of,  223. 
Mallard,  213,  243. 

Black,  299. 
Manakin,  Lance-tailed,  263. 
Mancalla  californiensis,  115.  304. 
Mareca  americana.  196. 

penelope,  76,  195. 
Margarops  alhiventris,  349. 
Martin,  Florida  Purple.  413. 

Purple,  13S,  168,  235. 

Steelv-backcd,  266. 
Mauve,  239. 
McLain.    Rol>ert    Baird,   the    Bald 


Eagle    in    Ohio    Count v.    West 
Virginia,  287. 
Mead,  George  S.,  obituary  of,  222. 
Meadowlark,  234,  290,  293/ 

Western,  136. 
Mearns,  Edgar  A.,  two  subspecies 
which  should  be  added  to  the 
Check-List  of  North  American 
Birds,  70-72 ;  description  of  a 
hybrid  between  the  Barn  and 
Cliff  Swallows,  73,  7^ ;  capture 
of  the  Mexican  Jacana  in  Florida, 
79  ;  an  addition  to  the  avifauna 
of  the  United  States,  87;  a  bio- 
graphical and  autobiographical 
letter,  116;  the  Cactus  Wrens  of 
the  United  States,  141-145;  notice 
of  *  Descriptions  of  Three  New 
Birds  from  the  Southern  United 
States,*  413. 
Megacephalus,  415. 

bitorquatus,  415. 
Megascops  asio  kennicotti,  134. 

brasilianus,  262. 
Melanerpes  carolinus,  17. 

er3rthrocephalus,  234,  419. 
portoricensis,  365. 
subelegans,  263. 
torquatus,  135. 
Meleagris  americana,  3SS. 
fera,  311,  420. 
gallopavo,  311,  318,  3SS. 
gallopavo  intermedia,  3SS. 
gallopavo  merriami,  127,  311. 

318,388. 
gallopavo  svlvestris,  420- 
silvestris.  311,  420. 
sylvestris,  420. 
Melospiza  cinerea.  340. 

georgiana,  204,  403. 
lincolnii,  30,  294,  335,  403. 
lincolnii  striata,  335. 
melodia,  235,  340,  419. 
melodia  morphna,  137. 
Merganser  ainericanus,  213. 
cucullatus.  403. 
serrator,  27,  196. 
Merganser,  American,  213. 
Red-breasted,  27,  I9^». 
Merle,  346. 

Merlin,  Black,  134,  3S2-3S5. 
Merrill,  Clarence  H.,   biographic;:! 

notice  of.  423. 
Merula  gymnopthalma,  349. 

migratoria,  31,  237.  251,  253. 
migrator  la  propinqua,  140. 
plehcia  dittcremi.  107. 
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Metallura,  92. 
Methriopteru8,  327. 
MicraCtus,  416. 

hoimbergianus,  416. 
Microcerculus  pectoralis,  108. 
Micropalama  himantopus,  245. 
Micropallas  whitneyi,  80. 
Microtrogon,  415. 

fulvescens,  415. 

galbuloides,  415. 
Miller,  Olive  Thorne,  notice  of  her 
*  The  Second  Book  of  Birds.   Bird 
Families/  219;  the  song  of  the 
Alder  Flycatcher,  289. 
Milvulus  tjrannus,  267,  345. 
Mimus  gilvus,  266,  348. 

leucopterus,  70. 

pol^'glottos,  292. 

polvglottos    leucopterus,   70, 

327. 
Mniotilta  varia,  17,  236. 

Mockingbird,  206,  292,  348,  368. 

Graceful.  266. 

Western,  70,  327. 

Molothrus  ater,  234. 

atronitens,  347. 

Moore,  W.  H.,  the  winter  Fringil- 

lida;  of  New  Brunswick,  199. 

Morrell,  C.   H.,  the  occurrence  of 

the     Prairie    Horned     Lark     at 

Southern  Pines,  S.  C,  289 ;  the 

Grasshopper  Sparrow  in  Maine, 

and  other  notes,  290 ;  obituary  of, 

423- 
Motacilla  fulva,  175. 

troglodytes,  177,  179. 
Murre,  26,  182,  279. 

Brlinnich's,  26. 
Muscivora,  320. 

foriicata,  320. 

tyrannus,  320. 
Mwen,  240. 

Myadestes  townsendii,  140. 
Myiarchus  antillarum,  366. 

crinitus,  17,  234. 

nuttingi,  300. 

oberi,  346. 

stauffacheriamus,  416. 

tyrannulus,  264. 
Myiopagis  yucatanensis,  107. 
Myiophthorus,  416. 

morenoanus,  416. 
Myiozetetes    similis   superciliosus. 
320. 

texensis,  320. 

Nebraska  Ornithologists*  Union, 
Proceedings  of,  noticed,  215. 


Nelson,  E.  W.,  notice  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  new  birds  from  Mexico, 
107;  the  nomenclature  and  valid- 
ity of  certain  North  American 
Gallinx  386-391  ;  the  proper 
name  for  the  Western  Sparrow 
Hawk,  398. 
Nesomimus,  375. 

barringtoni,  374. 
macdonaldi,  374. 
melanotis  dierythrus,  374. 
melanotis  melanotis,  374. 
melanotis  ^arvulus,  374. 
personatus  banri,  374. 
personatus  bindloei,  374. 
Nettion    carolinensis,    i,    213,  243. 

crecca,  145. 
Nighthawk,  43,  234,  299. 
Western,  135. 
South  American,  263. 
Noddy,  27,  358. 
Nomonyx  dominicus,  196. 
Nordho'ff,  Chas.  B.,  February  water 
birds  of  Elsinore  Lake,  Califor- 
nia, 212. 
Norris.  J.  Parker,  Jr.,  nesting  of  the 
Tennessee     Warbler    in    British 
Columbia,  88. 
Norton,  Arthur  H.,  the  Boat-tailed 

Grackle  as  a  stowaway,  289. 
Numenius  borealis,  29,  245. 
hudsonicus,  245. 
longirostris,  353. 
Numida  meleagris,  360. 
Nuthatch,   Red- breasted,    139,    237, 
298. 
Slender-billed,  139. 
White-breasted,  18,  237. 
Nyctagreus,  107. 
Nyctala,  339. 

acadica,  134,  210. 
acadica  scotaea,  109,  319. 
Nyctale  bergiana,  416. 

fasciata,  416. 
Nyctanassa  violacea,  359. 
Nyctea  nyctea,8o,  134,  199,  210,  271. 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  nxvius,  45. 

violaceus,  244,  285,  396. 
Nyctidromus   albicollis  yucatanen- 
sis, 107. 
Nyroca,  332. 

Oberholser,  Harry  C,  a  synopsis 
of  the  genus  commonly  called 
AnoHhura,  175-181 ;  notice  of  his 
*  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of 
Hummingbirds  from  Ecuador 
and  Colombia,*  217  ;  some  notes 
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from  western  Texas,  300  ;  notice 
of  his  '  A  Review  of  the  Larks  of 
the  Genus  Otocoris^  308  ;  notice 
of  his  *  Some  New  South  Ameri- 
can  Birds/  413 ;  notice    of    his 

•  List  of  Birds  collected  by  Wil- 
liam Foster  in  Paraguay,*  413. 

Ocean  ites  ocean  icus,  241,  260. 
Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,   27,   284, 

293- 
CEdicnemus  bistriatus,  267. 

Oidemia  americana,  28. 

deglandi,  28,  170,  403. 

perspicillata,  28. 
Olbiorchilus,  177,  329,  336. 

alascensis,  178,  329. 

fumigatus  dauricus,  177. 

fumigatus  fumigatus^  177. 

fumigatus  kurilensis,  177. 

fumigatus  neglectus,  178. 

fumigatus  nipalensis,  177. 

hiemalis,  329. 

hiemalis  helleri,  179,  329. 

hiemalis  hiemalis,  178. 

hiemalis  pacificus,  179,  329. 

meligerus,  178,  329. 

pallescens,  178. 

troglodytes  bergensis,  180, 

troglodytes  borealis,  180. 

troglodytes  pallidus,  180. 

troglodytes  troglodytes,  179. 
Olds,  H.  W.,  see  Palmer,  t.   S. 
Oliver,  D.  Leet,  the   Philadelphia 
Vireo  in    western    Pennsylvania, 
206;    the   Catbird    wintering    at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  208. 
Olor,  33S. 

Oreortyx  pictus,  133. 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  102,  169,  299. 

Marguritan,  265. 

Sennett's,  322. 
Ornismya  henrica,  83. 
Orpheus  leucopterus,  70.  327. 

curvirostris,  89,  328. 

meruloides,  332. 
Ortalis  ruficauda,  261. 
Ortolan.  344. 
Osgood,  Wilfred  11.,  notice  of  his 

*  Natural  History  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  British  Colum- 
bia,' 108. 

Osprey,    American,    134,   209,  233, 

344.361- 
Osprcy,  The,  notice  of,  224. 
Ostinops  cherrieanus,  415. 
Otocoris  alpestris,  29,  251,  308. 
alpestris  arenicola,  309. 


Otocoris  alpestris  enthvmia,  309. 
alpestris  dava,  30^. 
alpestris  insularis,  309. 
alpestris  leucolsema,  309. 
alpestris  praticola,  212,   234, 

289,  404. 
alpestris  ttrigatus,  136. 
Ovenbird,  236. 
Owl,  Acadian,  93. 

Barn,  79,  146,  198,  210,  39S. 

Barred,  16. 

Brazilian  Screech,  262. 

California  Pygmy,  134. 

Dusky  Horned,  134. 

Elf,  80. 

Ferrugineous  Pygmy,  262. 

Great  Gray,  134. 

Great  Horned,  16,  50. 

Hawaiian,  399. 

Hawk,  80. 

Kennicott's  Screech,  134. 

Lapp,  79. 

Naked- footed,  362. 

Northwest  Saw-whet,  319. 

Porto  Rican,  361. 

Saw-whet,  134,  210. 

Short-eared,  29,  133. 

Short-winged        Burrowing, 

262. 
Snowy,    80,     134,     199,   210, 
271-2S3,  400. 
Oyster-catcher,   American,    53,    54, 

360. 
Pachyrhamphus     major      itzensis, 

107. 
Packard,  Alpheus  S.,  notice  of  hit 
*  Lamarck,  the  Founder  ot  Evo- 
lution, his  Life  and  Work,*  306. 
Paille-en-queue,  241. 
Palmer,  T.  S.,  notice  of  his  *  LegiN- 
lation  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 
other  than  Game  Birds,'  224. 
Palmer,    T  .  S..    and    H.   W.    Olds, 
notice  of  their  *  Digest  of  Game 
Laws   for    1901,'    iii;    notice  of 
their  '  Game  Lawji  tor   1902,*  424. 
Pandion  haliai'tu*  carolinensis,  51, 

134.  20c>,  233.  244.  361. 
Parrakect,  Rusty,  2(^1. 
Parrot,  363. 

Amazonian.  262. 
Sea.  25. 
Owl,  412. 
Partrid^'e,  California,  133. 

Mountain,  133. 
Parus  atricapillus,  30,  237. 

atricaplllus  occiden talis,  140. 
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Parus  bicolor,  18,  148. 

carolinensis,  18. 

gambeli,3oi. 

hudsonicust  414. 

hudsonicus  columbianu6,4i4. 

hudsonicus  evura,  341. 

hudsonicus  littoralis,  414. 

hudsonicus  stoneyi,  341,  414. 

inornatus  griseus,  301,  417. 

rufescens,  140. 
Passer  domesticus,    140,  201,  235, 

251.253- 
petronius,  417. 

Passerculus,  339. 

rostratus  sanctorum,  323. 

sanctorum,  323. 

sandwichensis,  312. 

sandwichensis      labradorius, 

30»  336. 

sandwichensis  savanna,  203. 

savanna  labradorius,  85. 
Pasterella,  341. 

iliaca,  30.  341. 

iliaca  unalaschcensis,  137. 
Pearson,  J.   Gilbert,   notice  of  his 

*  Stories  of  Bird  Life,'  105. 
Pelecanus  californicus,  338. 

fuscus,  242,  260. 

fuscus  californicus.  338. 

occidentalis,  338,  359. 

trachvrhjnchus,  213. 
Pelican,  Brown,  242,  260,  359,  395. 

White,  213. 
Penelope  olivacca,  415. 

penelope  major,  415. 

purpurescens,  415. 
Perdix  mexicana,  79,  317. 
Perkins,  George  H.,   notice  of  his 
'A  preliminary  List  of  the  Birds 
of  Vermont,'  304. 
Perisoreus  canadensis,  94. 

canadensis  nigricapillus,  29. 

obscurus,  136. 
Perissornis,  92. 
Petchary,  Black-billed,  264. 
Petrel,  Leach's,  27,  284. 

Wilson's,  260. 
Petrochelidon     lunifrons,   73,   138, 

335»  392.  403- 
melanogaster,  73. 

melanogastra,  324,  325. 

pyrrhonota,  335. 

Peucaea,  334. 

aestivalis  bachmanii,  204. 

arizonse,  323. 

botterii,  324. 

mexicana,  323. 


Pewee,  Western  Wood,  136. 

Wood,  17,  234. 
Phacellodomus  bergianus,  415. 
Phxornis  obscurus,  228. 
PhaSthon  sethereus,  241,  358. 
Phsethornis  paraguayensis,4i5. 
PhaSthusa  magnirostris,  267. 
Phainopepla,  100. 
Phalacrocorax,  260. 

bicristatus,  338. 

carbo,  27. 

dilophus,  16,  27,  182,  338. 

mexicanus,  338. 

pelagicus,  338. 

pelagicus  robustus,  338. 

resplendens,  338. 

urile,  338. 
Phalarope,  Northern,  28,  76. 

Red,  28,  285. 

Wilson's,  7,  II. 
Phalaropus  lobatus,  28,  76. 
Phaleris,  338. 
Philohela  minor,  16. 
Phoebe,  211,  234,  298. 
Phoenicopterus  ruber,  217,  359. 
Phyllobates,  416. 

erythronotus,  416. 
Phyllooecia,  416. 

chloroleuca,  j.16. 
Phyllopneuste  flavitrons,  416. 
Pica  pica  hudsonica,  136. 
Picoides  americanus,  79. 

arcticus,  295. 

arcticus  tenuirostris,  339. 
Picolaptes  brunneicapillus,  141. 

koeniswaldianus,  415. 
Picus  flaviventris,  333. 

ruber  notkensis,  333. 
Pigeon,  26. 

Band-tailed,  133. 

Bare-faced,  267. 

Caribbean,  360. 

Domestic,  412. 

Scaled,  360. 

Sea,  45. 

Southern,  286. 

White-crowned,  360. 

Wild,  343. 
Piker,  245. 
Pinicola  canadensis,  85. 

enucleator,  29,  94,  200. 

enucleator  canadensis,  322. 

enucleator  leucura  85,  323. 
Pintail,  4,  213. 
Pipilo  erthrophthalmus,  17,  235. 

fuscus,  341. 

fuscus  carols,  341. 
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Pipilo  maculatus  magniroslris,  324. 

maculatus  oregonus,  138. 
Pipit,  American,  139,  211. 
Pippiree,  346. 

gros  tete,  346. 

Top-knot,  346. 
Pipra  morenoana,  416. 
Piranga  erythromelas,  235,  290,  402. 

hepatica,  301. 

ludoviciana,  138. 

rubra,  17,  147,  291,  419. 

rubra  cooperi,  301. 
Pitylus,  100. 

Platycichla  carbonaria,  267. 
Platjspiza,  367. 
Plautus  impennis,  255. 
Plectrophenax  nivalis,  30,  201,  212. 
Plover,  Azara's  Ring  Plover,  267. 

Cotton-tree,  245. 

Golden,  29,  245. 

Gray,  245. 

KiUdeer,  214,  246. 

Ring-necked,  246,  267. 

Rufous-naped,  267. 

Semipalmated,  29. 

Snowy,  267. 

Wilson's,  53,  54,  197. 
Podargus  papuensis,  92. 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  212,  239,  357. 
Polioptila,  100,  312. 

ca^rulea,  91. 

cieriilea  obscura,  301. 

melanoccphala,  416. 

plumbiccps,  266. 
Polyboroidcs,  92. 
PooLcetes  grain ineus,  235. 

graniineus  confinis,  137. 
Porzana  Carolina,  244,  403. 

coturniculus,  339. 

noveboraccnsis,  94,  197. 
Potamoleji^us,  416. 

superciliaris,  416. 

supcjciliaris  furvicollis,  416. 

superciiiaris      inagniplumis, 
416. 
Prioncliilus,  415. 

brasilicnsis,  415. 
Proj^ne  chalyhea,  266. 

dominicensis,  347. 

purpurea  floridana,  413. 

subis.  138,  235. 

subis  besperia,  13S. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  17. 
Psaliurus,  416. 

acevalianus,  41C. 
Psaltriparus  inclanotis  lloydi,  301. 

minimus,  140. 


Psaltriparus  plumbeus,  301. 
Psittaci,  412. 
Psittirostra,  227. 
Ptarmigan,  Rock,  29. 

White-tailed,  414. 

Willow,  29,  279. 
Pteroglossus  attalorhynchus,  415. 
Publications  received^  114,  220.  312, 

417. 
Puft-bird,  Two-banded,  263. 
Puffin,  25,  46,  182. 
Puffinus  auduboni,  240,  316. 

fuliginosus,  338. 

chlororhynchus,  293. 

griseus,  338. 

Iherminieri,  316. 

major,  27. 

nativitatis,  293. 

Strickland!,  27. 
Purdum,  C.  C,  the  Catbird  again 

in  Rhode   Island   in  winter, 

292. 
Purdy,  James  B.,  Snowy  Owl  and 
Golden  Eagle  at  Plvmouth,  Mich., 
80. 
Pyrorhamphus,  416. 

berleptchianus,  416. 

Qi^ERqiEDi'LA  discors,  2,  243. 
Quiscalus  insularis,  265. 

luminosus,  346. 

macrourus,  ^22. 

major.  290. 

major  macrourus,  322. 

quiscula  a-neus,  147.  234. 
Quail,  Margaritan  Crested,  2^0. 

Rail,  Caribbean  Clapper,  359. 

Clapper.  51,  54,  55. 

King.  285. 

Sora,  II,  76. 

Virginia,  1 1. 

Yellow,  94,  197. 
Rain-bird,  344. 
Rallus  crepitans,  51,  5^,  332. 

crepitans  saturatus,  332. 

crepitans  scottii,  317. 

crepitans  waynei.  317. 

elegans,  285. 

longirostris  cariba?us,  359. 

longirostris  crepitans,  332. 

longirostris  saturatus,  332. 

scottii,  317. 

levipes,  33S. 
Ramier,  343. 
Rathbun,   Samuel  F.,  a  list  of  the 
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land  birds  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, and  vicinitj,  131-141. 
Raven,  29. 

Recurvirosta  americana,  79,  214. 
Redpoll,  Common,  29, 137,  201,  212. 

Hoary,  201. 
Redstart,  American,  18,  236,  299. 
Red-wing,  Northwestern,  322. 

San  Diego,  321. 

Thick-billed,  321. 
Reed,  Chas.  K.,  notice  of  his  *  Amer- 
ican Ornithology,*  215. 
Regulus  calendula,  140. 

sntrapa,  30. 

satrapa  olivaceus,  140. 
Renggerornis,  416. 

leucophthalmus,  416. 
Rhamphomicron        melchtalianus, 

Richmond,  Chas.  W.,  note  on  the 
name  Colinusy  79 ;  Aquila  chry- 
sai'tos^  79 ;  St  fix  iapponica^  79  ; 
Vestipedes  vs.  Eriocnemis^  83 ; 
note  on  '  Delaitria  henriciy  83 ; 
the  correct  name  for  the  Pine 
Grosbeak,  85  ;  Tiaris  instead  of 
Euetheia^  87 ;  Toxostoma  vs. 
Harporhynchus^  89 ;  necessary 
generic  changes  in  nomenclature, 
92  ;  notice  of  his  *  List  of  Gen- 
eric Terms  proposed  for  Birds 
during  the  years  1890-1900,'  etc. 

307. 
Ridgway,    Robert,   descriptions   of 

three  new  birds  of   the   families 

Mniotiltidai  and  Corvidie,  69,  70; 

review   of   his   *  Birds   of    North 

and  Middle  America,'  Part  I,  97. 

Riley,  J.  H.,  note  on  the  name  of 
Audubon's  Shearwater,  195 ;  the 
authority  for  the  name  Geoirygon 
cArysia/^gT. 

Riparia,  325. 

europa^a,  325, 
riparia,  325. 

Rissa  tridactyla,  26,  182. 

Robin,  31,  204,  211,  237,  251,  293, 
298. 
Western,  140. 

Robinson,  Wirt,  and  Chas.  W. 
Richmond,  notice  of  their  *  Anno- 
tated List  of  Birds  collected  in 
the  vicinity  of  La  Guaira,  Vene- 
zuela,' 10^. 

Rostrihamus  tenuirostris,  416. 

Rupornis  nigra,  416. 

Rynchops  nigra,  54,  260. 


Sage,  John  H.,  Ninteenth  Congress 
of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  64-69. 
Salpinctes  obsoletus  pulverius,  341. 
Saltator,  100. 
Sanderling,  28,  245,  267. 
Sandpiper,  Bartramian,  76. 
Curlew,  245. 
Least,  28,  245,  360. 
Pectoral,  28,245,  359. 
Purple,  146. 
Red-backed,  28. 
Semipalmated,  245. 
Spotted,  28,  45,  233,  245,  298, 

360. 
Stilt,  245. 
Western,  267. 
White-rumped,  28,  360. 
Sandys,    Edwyn,   and   T.    S.    Van 
Dyke,   notice   of    their   *  Upland 
Game  Birds,'  306. 
Sapsucker,  Northern    Red-breasted 

135.  319- 
Yellow-bellied,  234,  298. 

Saunders.  W.  E.,  the  Ipswich  Spar- 
row in  its  summer  home,  267-271. 
Saurothera  vieilloti,  364. 
Saxicola  ccnanthc,  31. 
Sayornis  phccbe,  234. 
Scaphidurus  major  macrourus  322. 
Scardafella  inca,  419. 

ridgwayi,  261. 
Scaup,  Greater,  27. 
Schmitt,  Joseph,  a  summer  colony 

at  Anticosti.  181-183. 
Scissor-tail,  345. 

Sclater,  W.  L.,  sec  Stark,  Arthur  C. 
Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus,  136. 
Scops  asio  tioridanus,  419. 
Scotiaptex  cincrea,  134. 

cinerea  lapponica,  319. 
Scoter,  Black,  28. 

Surf,  28. 

Velvet,  28. 

White-winged,  170,  403. 

Scott,    W.    E.    D.,    notice    of    his 

*  Observations   on   the   Song    of 

Baltimore  Orioles  in  Captivity,' 

102. 

Seale,  Alvin,  notice  of  his  *  Report 

on  a  Mission  to  Guam,'  218. 
Seed-eater,  Black-faced,  347. 
See-see,  Yellow,  348. 
Seiurus  335. 

aurocapillus,  236. 

motacilla,   18,  210,  292,  295. 

nxvius,  348. 
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Seiurus    noveboracensis,    30,    210, 

295»  403- 
Selasphorus  alleni,  135. 

rufus,  135. 
Serphophaea        cinnamocephalus, 

416. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  12,  236. 
Shag,  27. 

Sharpe,  R.  Bowdler,  notice  of  his 
*Hand   List   of  the  Genera  and 
Species  of  Birds/  Vol.  Ill,  105. 
Shearwater,  Audubon^s,  195. 
Shelly,  G.  E.,  notice  of  his  *  Birds 

of  Africa,'  Vol.  Ill,  414. 
Sherborn,  C.  Davies,  In  re  Melea- 

grts  sylvestris  Vieillot,  419. 
Shoveller,  3,  213. 
Shrike,  Barred  Ant,  264. 
Migrant,  92,  296. 
Northern,  138. 
Shufeldt,    R.    W.,    notice    of    his 
'Osteology  of  the  Flamingoes,' 
217;  notice  of  his  *  Osteology  of 
the  Psittasi/412. 
Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis,    140. 
sialis,  209,  237,  405,  419. 
sialis  bermudensis,  338. 
Silloway,  P.  M.,  notice  of  his  *  Sum- 
mer Birds  of  Flathead  Lake,'  216. 
Silvestrius,  416. 
Siskin,  Pine,  29,  137. 
Sitta  canadensis,  139.  237. 
carolincnsis,  18,  237. 
caroiinensis  aculeata,  139. 
carolincnsis  nelsoni,  413. 
pygma.'a,  301. 
Siurus,  335. 

Skimmer,  Black,  53,  54,  260. 
Smith,   Horace  G.,  another  Scarlet 

Tanager  for  Coiorado,  290. 
Smith,  Hugh  M.,  a  supposed  new 
colony  of  Least  Terns  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  76:  the  King 
Rail  in  winter  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  2S5. 
Smyth,  Ellison  A.,  Jr.,  Franklin's 
Gull  in  the  Virginia  Mountains, 

74- 
Snipe,  Wilson's,  28.  245. 

Snodgrass,  Robert  E.,  the  relation 
of  the  food  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  bill  in  tlie  Galapagos  genus 
Geospiza,  367-381. 

Snowrtake,  212. 

Solitaire,  Townsend's.  140. 

Somateria  borcalis,  27. 
dresseri,  27. 


Somateria  spectabilis,  196,  255. 

Sora,  II,  403. 

Sparrow,  Bachman*s,  204. 

Botteri^s,  324. 

Chipping,  204,  234,  29S. 

Clay-colored,  169. 

English,  140,  201,  251. 

Field,  204. 

Fox,  30,  298. 

Gambel's,  137. 

Golden-crowned,  137. 

Grasshopper,  290,  413. 

Henslow's,  204,  403. 

House,  235. 

Ipswich,  203,  269-271. 

Labrador  Savanna,  30,  85. 

Lark,  83.  403. 

Lincoln's,  30,  294,  403. 

Rusty  Song,  137. 

Savanna,  203.  211,  235,  293. 

Song,  235,  298. 

Swamp,  211,  293. 

Townsend's,  137. 

Tree,  30,  201,  29i8. 

Vesper.  235,  298. 

Western  Chipping,  137. 

Western  Savanna,  137. 

Western  Tree,  93. 

Western  Vesper,  137. 

White-crowned.  30,  299. 

White-throated,  211,  235,  293. 
Spatula  clypeata,  3,  213. 
Speotyto  brachyptera,  262. 

floridanus,  419. 
Spermophila  aurantiirostris,  415. 
Sphyrapicus  ruber,  313,  333,  417. 

ruber    flaviventris,   109,    135, 

333- 
ruber  notkensis,  319,  333. 

thyroideus,  419. 

varius,  234. 

varius  daggetti.  334. 

varius  ruber,  333. 
Spine-tail,  Margaritan.  264. 
Spinus  pinus,  29.  137,  201. 

tristis,  67.  201. 
Spizal^tus  apirati,  416. 
Spizella  atrigularis,  323. 

atrogularifi,  323. 

monticola,  30. 

monticola  ochracea,  93,  201. 

pusilla,  204. 

socialis,  204,  235. 

socialis  arizona.',  137. 
Sporadinus  manga*i,  366. 
Sporophila  morclleli,  341. 

morelleti  sharpci,  341. 
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Stark,    Arthur    C,    notice    of    his 

•  Birds  of  South  Africa,*  106. 
Stelgidoptervx  ridgwayi,  107. 

ruficollis  serripennis,  335. 
serripennis,  93.  138,  335. 
Stenopsis  cavennensis,  263,  417. 
Stercorarius  longicaudus,  26. 
parasiticus,  26. 
pomarinus,  26. 
Sterling,  E.  A.,  notes  on  the  spring 
migration  of  birds  in  the  north- 
ern Adirondacks,  New  York,  297- 
300. 
Sterna  ansethetus,  240,  357. 

antillarum,  52,  53,  56,  76,  267, 

357. 
caspia,  91. 

.    dougalliy  50,  239. 
eurygnatha,  267. 
forsteri,  52,  53,54,  294. 
fuliginosa,  240,  293,  357. 
hirundo,  45, 46,  50,  51,  52,  53, 

54i  183. 
maxima,  54,  213,  239. 
paradisjca.  27,  45,  46,  48,  195, 

394- 
Sturnella  magna,  234. 

magna  argutula,  340.  / 

magna  hoopesi,  340. 

magna  neglecta,  136,  340. 

magna  mexicana,  340. 

neglecta,  340. 
Stipituropsis,  416. 
Stork,  White,  247. 
Striker,  Big,  52,  53. 

Little,  52,  53. 
Stringops  habroptilus,  412. 
Strix  holmbergiana,  416. 

lapponica,  79,  319. 

pratincola,  79,  146,  198,  210. 
Strong,  R.  M.,  notice  of  his  paper 
on  'The  Metallic  Colors  of  Feath- 
ers from  the  Neck  of  the  Domestic 
Pigeon,*  412. 
Sublegatus  arenarum,  264. 
Sucrier,  348. 
Sula  bassana,  27. 

cor^i,  395. 

cyanops,  395. 

piscator,  395. 

sp.,  260. 

sula,  358,  395. 
Surnia  ulula,  339. 

ulula  caparoch,  80. 

ulula  doliata,  339. 
Swallow,  Bank,  235. 

Barn,  73,  138,  235,  298. 


Swallow,    Cliff,   73,   138,  298,  392, 

403- 
Hj'bird,  73,  392. 

Mexican  Clift',  324. 

Northern  Violet -green,  325. 

Purple,  347. 

Rough-winged,  93,  138. 

Rufous-bellied,  347. 

Tree,  138,  235,  298,  392. 
Swift,  Black,  135,  366. 

Chimney,  17,  234,  299. 

Lawrence^s,  267, 

Vaux's,  135. 
Sylvania  canadensis,  30. 

mitrata,  18. 

pusilla,  30. 
Symphemia  semipalmata,    52,    54, 

245- 
Synallaxis  albescens  nesiotis,  264. 

cururuvi,  415. 

furvicaudatus,  415. 
Syrnium  borellianum,  416. 

koeniswaldianum,  416. 

nebulosum,  16. 

occidentale,  300. 
Tachycineta  bicolor,  138,  235,  392. 

lepida,325. 

thalassina,  325. 

thalassina  lepida,  325. 

Tachyphonus  melaleucus,  266. 
Talbot,  D.  H..  the  Cardinal  breed- 
ing at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  86. 
Tanager,  Black-and-white,  266. 

Black-winged,  266. 

Glaucous  Blue-winged,  266. 

Louisiana,  138. 

Scarlet,  235,  290,  299. 

Summer,  17,  147,  291,  402. 
Tanagra  glaucocalpa,  266. 

palmarum  melanoptera,  266. 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  2,  243. 

European,  145. 

Green-winged,  i,  213,  243. 
Terathopius,  92. 
Tern,  Arctic,  27,  45,  46,  195,  394. 

Black,  76. 

Bridled,  240,  357. 

Caspian,  91. 

Common,  45,  46,  48,  50,  53, 

54»  »83- 
Forstcr*s,  52,  394. 

Gull-billed,  53,  54. 

Large-billed,  267. 

Least,  52,  76,  267,  357. 

Red-billed,  267. 

Roseate,  48,  50. 
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Tern,  Royal,  54,  212,  239,  395. 

Sootv,  240,  357. 
Wilson's,  48. 
Tetrao  canadensis,  317. 

virgin ianus,  79. 
Thamnophilus  doliatus,  264. 

flavescens,  416. 

lahilleanus,  416. 

leuconotus,  416. 

rodriguezianus,  416. 
Thaver,  Gerald  H.,  the  Red  PhaU- 
rope    in    North    Carolina,    285  ; 
southern    New    Hampshire    and 
western      Massachusetts      notes, 
294-297 ;  the  coloration  and  rela- 
tionships of  Brewster's  Warbler, 
402. 
Thick-knee,  American,  267. 
Thrasher,  Brown,  211,  236. 
Thrasyaccipiter,  416. 

seminocturnis,  416. 
Tityra  tephronota,  416. 
Todus  hypochondriacus,  364. 

multicolor,  364. 

viridis,  365. 
Torrey,    Bradford,    the    Louisiana 

Water  Thrush  (Seturus  mota- 
cilia)  near  Boston,  292. 
Totanus  flavipes,  2^5,  360,  403. 

melanoleucus,  29,  245. 
Toiirtirelle,  343. 
Towhee,  17,  211,  235,  294. 

Large-hilled,  324. 

Oregon,  1 38. 
Townseiul,  Charles  W.,  the  occur- 
rence f)t   the   Lapland    Longspur 
{Cdlcariu.s    lapponicus)    in    mid- 
winter in  Massachusetts,  202. 
ToxQstonia,  S9,  327. 

hendirei.  S9.  3 28. 

cinerea,  89,  32N. 

cinerea  inearnsi,  89,  32S. 

cinereuin,  32S. 

cinereum  mearnsi,  328. 

crissalis,  89,  329. 

curviroNtre,  328. 

cur\  irostre  pahneri,  32S. 

curvirostris,  89,  328. 

curvirostris  pahneri,  89,  328. 

lecontei,  89,  328. 

leconlei  arenicola,  89. 

longirostre  sennetti,  327. 

longirosiris  sennetti,  89,  327. 

reilivivn.  8().  -^2^. 

reiliviva  pa*>aiienensi«,,  89. 

redivivuin.  328. 

rnta,  "^9. 


Toxostoma  nifum,  327. 

vetula,  89, 
Thrush,  Alaska  Hermit,  330. 

Audubon*s,  330. 

Dwarf  Hermit,  140,  331. 

Gray-cheeked,  30. 

Hermit,  237,  293,  330.  420. 

Louisiana    Water,    18,    210, 
292,  295. 

Newfoundland,  92. 

Northern  Varied,  331. 

Olive- biicked,  30. 

Russet-backed,  129,  140. 

Spotted,  349. 

Varied,  140,331. 

Water,  30,  210,  295,  34S. 

Wilson's.  237,  298,  420. 

Wood,  18,  299. 

Yellow-billed,  259,  267. 
Thryomanes  bewickii,  139. 
Thryophilus  leucotis,  413. 
Thryothorus,  176,  336. 

arundinaceus,  90. 

turvus,  90. 

ludovicianus,  18,91,  176,  209. 
292. 

ludovicianus  miamensis,  419. 
Tiaris,  87,  324. 

bicolor,  87,  324,  347. 

canf)ra.  87,  324. 

pusillus,  87. 
Tinker,  26. 

Tinnunculus  phahena,  398. 
Titlark.  30. 

Titmouse,  Tufted,  18,  148. 
Trichas  brachiciactvlu>,  j^i^k 
Tringa  alpina  pacitica,  2S. 

cooperi.  421. 

ferruginea,  245. 

fuscicollis,  28,  3^>o. 

maculata.  28.  245,  359. 

niarititna.  146. 

minutilla,  i'^,  214,  245,  360. 
Trochilus  chlorobront  luis,  415. 

cohibris,  234,  419. 

tyrianthinus,  92. 
Troglodytes,  89,   175.  177,  329*  33^» 

aedon.  103,  175,  237. 

aedon  parkmanii.  139. 

alascensis,  17S,  329. 

arundinaceus,  176. 

boreal  is,  180. 

dauricus,  177. 

domes!  icuN,  179. 

euro pea.  179 

forniosn.  18 i. 

funiigatu'*.  177. 
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Troglodytes   fumigaius  kurilensis, 

177. 
fuscatus,  177. 

hiemalis,  17S,  329. 

hiemalis  pacificus,  329. 

hirtensis,  179. 

hyemalis  var.  pacificus,  179. 

linnei,  179. 

naumanni,  179. 

neglectus,  17S. 

nipalensis,  177. 

pallidus,  iSo. 

parvulus,  90,  179* 

parvulus     var.    americanus, 

178. 
parvulus  bergensis,  180. 
peninsularis,  107. 
punctatus,  176,  179,  181. 
regulus,  179,  181. 
subhemalachanus,  178. 
svlvestris,  179. 
tenuirostris,  179. 
verus,  179. 
vulgaris,  179. 
Trogon  splendidus,  415. 
Trotter,  Spencer,  observations  of  a 
pair  of  Mockingbirds  seen  during 
the  summer  of  1901  in  Solebury 
Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  206. 
Turdus  alicije,  30. 

aonalaschka?,  330. 
auduboni,  330. 
guttatus  auduboni,  330. 
metallophonus,  416. 
migratorius,  419. 
minor,  336. 
mustelinus,  18,  419. 
naevius,  331. 
nanus,  331,  337- 
pallasii,  330. 
rufus,  327. 
tephromelas,  416. 
ustulatus  swainsoni,  30. 
Turkev,  Merriam's,  121-127,  318. 

\Vild,  420. 
Turner,  Howard  M.,  and  Richard  S. 
Eustis,     a     Killdeer     {/Egialitis 
vocifera)  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  78. 
Turnstone,  260. 
Twar-00,  240. 
Tyrannula  musica,  334. 
Tyrannus  dominicensis,  263. 

melancholius  satrapa,  263. 
rostratus,  346. 
superciliosus,  321. 
tyrannus,  135,  234. 


Tyrannus  tyrannus  vexator,  72,  336. 

Uria  lomvia,  26,  279. 

troile,  26,  182. 
Urinator  imber,  25. 

lumme,  25. 

Van     Dyke,   T.   S.,    see    Sandys, 

Edwyn. 
Verrill,  A.  E.,   notice  of  his  *The 

Story  of  the  Cahow,*  no. 
Vireobellii  pusillus,  326. 
bermudianus,  326. 
chivi  agilis,  267. 
flavifrons,  405. 
gilvus,   14S. 
gilvus  swainsoni,  138. 
huttoni  obscurus,  138. 
hypochryseus,  88. 
nbveboracensis  17. 
noveboracensis         bermudi- 

anus,  326. 
noveboracensis    micrus,    87, 

326. 
olivaceus,  17,  236. 
philadelphicus,    88,  89,   206, 

210,296. 
pusillus,  326,  337. 
pusillus  albatus,  337. 
solitarius  cassinii,  13S. 
solitarius  plumbeus,  301. 
Vireo,  Anthony's  138. 
Bermuda,  326. 
Cassin^s,  138. 
Philadelphia,  88,  89,  206,  210, 

296. 
Red-eyed,  17,  168,  236. 
Small  White-eyed,  87,  326. 
Warbling,  148,  168,  298. 
Western  Warbling,  138. 
White-eved,  17,  298,  420. 
Yellow, '88. 
Yellow-throated,  299. 
Volatinia  jacarini  splendens,  267. 
Vulture,  Black,  261,  397. 

Turkey,  16,  133,  261,  397. 

Wabby,  25. 

Warbler,  Abaco  Pine,  69. 

Audubon's,  139. 

Black-and-white,  17,  236,  299. 

Blackburn,  236. 

Black-poll,  30,  299. 

Black-throated  Blue,  236.  299. 

Black-throated  Gray,  139. 

Black-throated  Green,  236. 

Blue-winged  Yellow,  291. 
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Warbler,  Brewster's  401. 

Canadian,  30,  236. 

Chestnut-sided,  236,  299. 

Chiriqui  Parula,  69. 

Connecticut,  89,  210. 

Hooded,  iS. 

Kirtland*8,  291. 

Lutescent,  138. 

Macgillivray's  139. 

Magnolia,  236. 

Myrtle,  30,  139,  211. 

Nashville,  236. 

Orange-crowned,  211. 

Palm,  148. 

Parula,  18. 

Pileolated,  139. 

Pine,  18,  211. 

Prairie,  18. 

Prothonotary,  17. 

Red-poll,  299. 

Swainson's,  18. 

Tennessee,  88. 

Townsend's  139. 

White-throated,  401. 

Wilson's,  30. 

Worm-eating,  18. 

Yellow,  138,  168,  236. 
Water-fowl,  Red-head,  244. 

White-head,  244. 
Water-Thrush,  see  Thrush. 
Waxwing,  Cedar,  138,  236. 
Wayne,    Arthur   T.,   an    abnormal 
specimen  of  the  Bob-white  {Colt- 
nus    vir^intattus)j    197 »    the    Ip- 
swich     Sparrow     {Ammodramus 
prtnceps)  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina    in     winter,    203;     the 
Ipswich    Sparrow    on    the    main- 
land of    South    Carolina,  203  ;   a 
remarkable    specimen    of    Bach- 
man's  Sparrow  {Pcuccea  cestivalis 
bachmant)^  204. 
Wells,  John    Grant,   birds    of    the 
Island  of  Carriacou,  237-246,343- 

349- 
Wheatear,  31. 

Whip-poor-will,  299. 

Wickersham,  C.  W.,  Sickle-billed 
Curlew,  353-356. 

Widgeon,  American,  196,  213. 
European,  76,  195,  284. 

Widmann,  O.,  list  of  birds  observed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Weque- 
tonsing,  Emmet  Co.,  Mich.,  July 
9  to  July  23,  1901,  232-237. 

Wigglcsworth,  Lionel  William, 
notice  of  death  of,  119. 


Willet,  52,  53.  54,  245. 
Western,  7,  11. 

Williams,  R.  W.,  Jr.,  unusual  nest- 
ing date  of  the  Barn  Owl  {Stri* 
pratincola)^  198. 

Wilsonia  canadensis,  236. 
mitrata,  86. 
pusilla  pileolata,  139,  301. 

Witherby,  Harry  F.,  notice  of  his 
*Bird  Hunting  on  the  White 
Nile,'  220;  notice  of  his  *The 
Migration  of  Birds,'  412. 

Wood,  Norman  A.,  capture  of 
Kirtland's  Warbler  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  291 ;  the  White- 
throated  Warbler  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  401. 

Woodcock,  American,  16,  410. 

Woodcock,  A.  R.,  notice  of  his  *  An 
annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Oregon,'  302. 

Woodpecker,  American  Three-toed, 

79. 
Bonaparte's,  263. 

Downy,  17,  135,  235,  298. 

Gairdner's,  135. 

Hairy.  17,  234,  298,  400. 

Harris's,  135. 

Lewis's,  80-83,  135. 

Pileated,  17,  135,  2SS,  29S. 

Porto  Rico,  36^. 

Qiieen  Charlotte,  319. 

Red-bellied,  17. 

Red-headed,  211,  234. 
Worth  in  jjton,  W.  \V.,  Connecticut 
Warbler  and  Philadelphia  Virco 
at  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.,  S9 : 
Henslow's  Sparrow  on  Shelter 
Island,  N  .Y.,  204  ;  rare  bird>  for 
eastern  Long  Island,  New  York, 
402. 
Wren,  Bryant  Cactus,  143. 

Cactus,  141. 

Carolina,    iS,    90,    209,    211. 
292. 

Desert  Cactus,  143. 

House,  89,  237. 

Intermediate  Ant,  264. 

Long-hilled     Marsh,    7,     11, 

293»  349- 
Northwest,  139. 

Parkman's,  139. 

St.  Lucas  Cactus,  142. 

Texan  Cactus,  143. 

Tul^.  139. 

Western  House,  1 63. 

Western  Winter,  139. 
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Wren,  Winter,  175,  298. 

Xenops  argobronchus,  415. 
Xiphocolaptes  paranensis,  415. 

Yellow-legs,  29,  360,  403. 

Large,  245. 

Small,  245. 
Yellow-throat,  Maryland,  18. 

Pacific,  139. 

Zamelodia  melanocephala,  13S. 

melanocephala  capitalis,  337. 
melanocephala      microrhyn- 
cha,  337. 


Zenaidaa  uriculata,  286. 
Zeniada  castanca,  343. 

macroura,  133,  361. 

meridionalis,  333. 

martinicana,  343. 

rubripes,  344. 

vinaceorufa,  267. 

virgata,  415. 

zenaida,  286,  333,  361. 
Zerbe,  See-see,  347. 
Zonotrichia  albicollis,  103,  235,419. 

botterii,  324. 

coronata,  137. 

leucophrys,  30. 

leucophrya  nuttalli,  137. 


ERRATA. 


Page  28,  line  8,  for  gambelli  read  gambeli. 

Page  88,  line  2,  ior  Philadelphia  rtvii\  philadeiphicus. 

Page  89,  line  18,  ior  Philadelphia  rtJid  philadclphicus. 

Page  234,  line  13,  for  Cordeiles  read  Chordeiles. 

Page  289,  lines  10  and  11,  for  "it  sounds  like  red-dy^  sometimes  —  but 
not  by  any  means  generally.  He  gives,"  read:  "it  sounds  like  red-dy. 
Sometimes,  but  not  by  any  means,  generally,  he  gives." 

For  additional  errata  see  bottom  of  page  314. 
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